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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP  THE 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


OP  THE 


Nei?v^  York  State  Woman's  Relief 

Corps  Home 


OXFORD,  NEW  YORK 


For  the  aged  dependent  veteran  and  his  wife,  veterans* 
mothers,  widows,  and  army  nurses,  residents 

of  New.  York  State 


TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  APRIL  13,  1918 


ALBANY 

J.  a  LYON  COMPANY,  PRINTERS 

1918 


OFFICERS 

Board  of  Managers 

Georgian iS^ A  G'riffitii,  President New  York  City 

Laitra  B.  Clabke,  Vice-President Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.   Brown,  Treasurer Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Mary  E.   Seely,  Secretary New  York  City 

Ella  B.  Scott   New  York  City 

Col-  Wm.    A.  Boyp New  York  City 

JoHx  H-   FoREY Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Superintendent 
CoL.  Jamks  S.  Graham, 

Bookkeeper 
II.\ZEL  A.  Derx. 

Assistant  Bookkeeper 
Beatrice  G.  Spiegel. 

Stenographer 
^f  ABEL  McGlynn. 

Storekeeper 
Fraxk  Mootz. 

Ilontsekeeper 
Flora  Bacon. 

Chief  Engineer 
William  E.  Dunn, 

Resident  Physician 
Harriet  D.  Mayers,  M.  D. 

Farmer 

Bernardo  C.  Hamer. 
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COMMITTEES 

ExeetUive 

• 

Laura  B.  Clakke, 

MaBT  E.  SfiELT, 

Chables  W.  Beown. 

Fincmce 

William  A.  Boyd, 
Ella  B.  Scott, 
John  H.  Foeey. 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

Chaeles  W.  Beown, 

Laura  B.  Clarke, 

Mary  E.  Seely. 

Special  Auditing  Committee 

William  A.  Boyd, 

Ella  B.  Scott, 
Laura  B.  Clarke. 

Two  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  are  detailed  to  audit 
the  maintenance  bills  each  month. 
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State  of  New  York 


STo.  53 


IN     senate: 


April  13,  1918 


Aniuial  Ae{>ort  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home 


Oxford,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1917 
To  the  Legislature: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Woman's 
Belief  Corps  Home  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report 
for  the  t^velve  months  ending  June  30,  1917,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  Superintendent,  Treasurer  and  Physician  for  the 
same  period. 

The  total  number  of  members  present  and  absent  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1917,  was  19*2,  of  whom  36  were  men 
and  156  were  women,  a  decrease  of  21  over  the  membership  of 
June  30,  1916.  The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year 
was  185.1. 

The  expenditures  of  money  and  the  improvements  made  during 
the  past  year  are  given  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Treasurer  of  the  Home. 
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The  resources  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Maintenance  appropriation  for  the  year  beginning 

July  1,  1916 $55,036  00 

Total  amount  expended  for  maintenance 57,274  24 

Maintenance  appropriation,  lapsed  June  30,  1917.  1,211  33 

Eeceipts  remitted  to  State  Treasurer 180  23 


GEORGIANNA  S.  GRIFFITH, 
LAURA  B.  CLARKE, 
5tf ARY  E.  SEELY, 
CHARLES  W.  BROWN, 
ELLA  B.  SCOTT, 
WILLIAM  A.  BOYD, 
JOHN  H.  FOREY, 

Board  of  Managers. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 


New  Yoek  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home 

Oxford,  N.  Y.,  Sept  12, 1917 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Side 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home: 

Ladies  and  Gbnti^men. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  condition  and  improvements  of  the  New 
York  State  Woman's  Eelief  Corps  Home  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30,  1917. 

Capacity 

Cottage  "A"    52 

Cottage  "B" 21 

Cottage  "  C  " 52 

Cottage  "  D  '' 48 

Cottage  "  E '' 47 

Total 220 

Population 

Men.           Women.  Total, 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1916,  the 

membership  of  the  Home  was 32           181  213 

Admitted  during  the  year 11               7  18 

Re-admitted  during  the  year 16               7  23 

Total 69           195  254 

Loss  during  the  year: 

By  discharge  (own  request) 9            24  33 

By  death   5             53  58 

Total 14            77  91 

Total  membership  June  30,  1917 36           15«  192 
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The  greatest  number  present  at  one  time  was  217. 

The  smaHest  mnnber  present  at  one  time  was  1T9,  on  August 
8,  1916. 

The  average  age  of  the  women  present  June  30,  1917,  was  73. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  present  June  30,  ldl7,  was  73. 

Of  the  number  present  June  30,  1917,  the  following  counties 
are  represented: 


Albany 

Allegany  .  .  . 
Broome  .  .  .  , 
Cattaraugizs  . 
Cayuga  .... 
Chatauqua  .  . 
Chemung  .  .  . 
Chenango  .  .  . 
Columbia  .  .  . 
Delaware  .  .  . 
Dutchess  .  .  . 

Erie 

Fulton  .  .  .  . . 

Greene  .... 
Hertimer  .  . 
Jefferson  .  .  . 
Kings  .... 

Lewis 

Livingston  .  . 
Mkdison  .  .  . 
Monroe  .  . «  . . 
lir«iBsau  .... 
'Sew  York  .. 
Niagara  ... 
Oneida  .... 
Onondaga  «  . 
Ontario  .  .  . 
Otsego  .  .  •  . 
Queens  .... 
Rensselaer  • . 


Ilea. 

1 

• . . . 
2 
1 


m    m    »    »   »    »     »     .     *     .     * 


3 

1 
2 
2 


.   •   .   • 


...   * 


icn. 
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Totel, 
8 

1 

1 

6 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

7 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

2 

• 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

25 

22 

1 

1 

4 

4 

7 

7 

8 

10 

1 

1 

17 

20 

2 

3 

6 

S 

4 

6 

1 

1 

4 

6 

2 

2 

6 

& 

Sa  &S]  fl 

Kchmond  . 1  2  3 

Rockland 1  1 

Sfhenectady i  1  2 

Sdiuyler 1  1  2 

Sftnpca » ....  1  1 

Steuben 1  6  7 

XompkiBs 1  &  4 

Ukter 1  1 

\Va^^lLe 1  3  4 

Westchester 6  6 


Total 39  15«  292 


Classification  ef  member^ip  Jrnne  30,  191T: 

Veterans 46 

Veterans'  wives   •..  34 

Veterans'  widows    130 

Army  nurses   2 

Total 202 


\STiole  number  eared  for  since  the  Home  was  opened 

in  May,   1897 1,559 

Classified  as  follows:: 

Veterans  and  wives 871 

Veterans'  mothers  20 

Veterans'  widows 665 

Army  nurses   8 

Total 1,559 


I^umber  of  deaths  since  the  Home  was  opened  classi- 
fied as  follows: 
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m 

Men 87 

Women 331 


Total 418 


Out  of  the  membership  of  19*2  on  June  30,  1917,  118  were 
pensioners,  32  were  wives  of  pensioners,  and  4rO  were  non-pen- 
sioners. The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners and  the  amount  received  by  each : 

Per  Quarter 

Ten  veterans  receive $90  00 

Six  veterans  receive 75  00 

One  veteran   receives 81  00 

Four  veterans  receive 57  00 

One  veteran  receives 46  50 

Two  veterans  receive 64  50 

Two  veterans  receive       67  50 

One  veteran  receives 216  00 

Five  veterans  receive ' 72  00 

Three  veterans  receive 60  00 

One  veteran  receives 63  00 

Fifty-eight  widows  receive 60  00 

Twenty-three  widows  receive 36  00 

One  widow  receives 36  50 


Amount  of  pension  money  on  hand  June  30,  1916.      $24,452  69 
Receipts  from  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917 32,944  12 


Total $57,396  81 

Paid  to  pensioners 31,109  86 


Balance  on  hand $26,286  95 


Resignations,  Discharges  and  Appointments 

The  followal  changes  have  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  our 
officers : 
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Hazel  A.  Derx  appointed  chief  clerk  in  place  of  Ednah  C. 
Ryder,  resigned. 

Grace  A.  Boyce  appointed  bookkeeper  in  place  of  Hannah  H. 
Rose,  deceased. 

Beatrice  G.  Spiegel  appointed  bookkeeper  in  place  of  Grace  A. 
Boyce,  resigned. 

Mabel  McGlynn  appointed  stenographer  in  place  of  Margaret 
L.  Owens,  resigned. 

Flora  Bacon  appointed  housekeeper  in  place  of  Nettie  Middle- 
ton,  resigned. 

Official  Visitobs 

The  ^Idiers'  Home  Committee  of  the  Legislature  made  a 
visit  on  April  5,  1917,  to  this  Institution.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Senator  Gilchrist  and  other  gentlemen  from  Albany  — 
numbering  twenty-five  in  all.  The  several  departments  of  the 
Institution  were  inspected  by  the  gentlemen  with  great  interest, 
and  they  expressed  themselves  as  being  highly  pleased  with  the 
management  of  the  Home  and  the  contented  appearance  of  the 
members. 

We  have  also  been  favored  with  the  following  oflScial  visitors : 

From  the  Fiscal  Supervisor's  office:  Mr.  C.  T.  Leland,  Dietist; 
Mr.  Howard  Watson,  Auditor;  ^r.  H.  P.  Sweet,  Machinery 
Inspector;  Mr.  John  M.  Taylor,  Inspector  Steam  and  Plumbing; 
Miss  Jane  K.  Weatherlow,  General  Inspector. 

From  the  State  Architect's  office:  Mr.  W.  A.  Clifton,  Engi- 
neering Inspector;  Mr.  J.  Rosenfelt,  Mr.  E.  J.  Tompkins,  Engi- 
neering Division;  Mr.  J.  H.  Vorbeck,  Superintendent  of  Con- 
struction. 

From  the  Department  of  Agriculture :  Mr.  Harry  B.  Winters, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Mr..  A.  W.  Baker,  In- 
spector; Mr.  J.  H.  Hewitt,  Veterinarian;  Dr.  A.  C.  Grace, 
Veterinarian. 

Lieut  O.  H.  Marshall,  Assistant  General  Inspector,  D.  V.  S., 
National  Military  Home;  Mr.  H.  M.  Lectrecker,  General  In- 
spector, State  Board  of  Charities ;  Mr.  Leon  P.  De  Mars,  Budget 
Clerk,  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  Mr.  Mason  C.  Hutchins, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee;  Hon.  W.  R.  Stewart, 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities ;  Col.  Horace  McGuire, 
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Soldiers'^  Home  Conmvittee,   State  Bbapcl  of   Charities;   Major 

D.  W.  Burdick,  Soldiers'  Home  Committee,  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities ;  Mr.  Richard  Hennessy,  Special  Agent,  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission ;  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Johnson,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities; Col.  Jas.  E.  Miller,  Mustering  Officer,  Inspector  General, 
and  Chief  Surgeon,  Xational  Military  Home,  Ohio ;  l!iir.  T.  W. 
Clark,  Inspector^  State  Weights  and  Measures;  Miss  Helen  I. 
Parker,  President,  Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  New  York  State; 
Mrs.  Eugenia  C.  Fox,  Past  Senior  Vice-P!reBident,  Woman's  Re- 
lief Corps  of  New  York  State. 

DoflroRS  AHD  DoosrATH)n»  TO"  THE  N.  Y.  S.  W*  R.  C  Home 

The  following  are  iibe  isidiTidualsy  corps  ami  otheir  organizations 
which  hicve  contributed  to  the  New  York  State  W(Mnaii's  Relief 
Corps  Home  since  Sep4;ember,  1916: 

Howlamd  Relief  Ciopa  No.  48;  Odd  Fellowa'  Temple  Roch- 
ester; Mrs.  T.  6.  Sutton  W.  R  C.  No.  82;  Worcest^  W.  R  C. 
No.  2W;  Mrsw  F.  A.  Harved,  Rochesler;  Nuada  W.  R.  C.  No. 
57 ;  W.  R.  C.  No.  126,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. ;  Gibbs  W.  R.  C. 
Nov  6;  Walton  Dwi^i  W.  R  C.  No.  3«,-  A.  M.  Muiray  W.  R. 
C.  No.  237;  E.  G*.  Barnes  W.  R  C.  No.  200;  SheldcwL  W.  R  C. 
No.  17 ;  E.  S.  Young  W.  R  C.  No.  IM ;  Mrs.  Dickmflon,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;-  Moses  Summers  W.  R.  C.  No.  104;  Flanxireau  W. 
R.  C.  No.  133;  Atexai«ter  Hamilton  W.  S,  C.  No.  162;  L.  M. 
Hamilton  W.  R  C.  No.  230;  H.  R  Howard  W.  R  C.  No.  211; 

E,  F.  CarpeDter  W.  R  C.  Na  150 ;  Arthur  Smith  W.  R.  C.  No. 
160;  Joseph  Spratt  W.  R  C.  No.  46;  James  A.  HaB  W.  R  C. 
No.  108 ;  Samuel  J.  Hood  W.  R.  C.  No.  107 ;  H.  C.  Cutler  W.  R. 
C.  No.  213 ;  I.  F.  Quinby  W.  R  C.  No.  51 ;  Hiram  Clark  W.  R 
C.  No.  103 ;  Son&  of  Veterans  Aux.  No.  23 ;  Aux.  Na  42  of  Camp 
118,  Sods  of  Veterans;  Birrke,  FitznminoiLSy  Houe  Co.;  E.  6. 
Marshall  W.  R  Co.  No.  27;  J.  W.  Pangbom  W.  R  C.  No.  16T; 
S.  of  V.  Aux.  Na  11  of  S.  F.  Smith  Camp  Na  196;  Galpin 
W.  R  C.  Na  70;^  J.  E.  Whiteside  W.  R.  C.  Na  41;  Aux.  Na 
45,  S.  of  V. ;  S.  W.  FuHerton  W.  R  Ca  Na  134;  Myron  Adams 
W.  R  C.  No.  30;  Gordon  Granger  W.  R  C.  No.  130;  ^^\  A. 
Wood  W.  R.  C.  Na  241 ;  Robt.  F.  Lincoln  Aux.  Na  2 ;  Wm.  B. 
Vosburg  W.  R  C.  No.  97;  Daughters  of  Veterans,  Syracuse, 
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K  Y.^  Boot  W.  E,  C.  ISTo.  20;  AbEaham  Vosbuxg  W.  R.  C.  No. 
122;  J.  B.  Butler  W.  R  C.  No.  127;  E.  D.  raxmer  W,  IL  C. 
No.  123;  Ellis  W.  R.  C.  No.  143;  Ketcham  W.  R.  C  No.  161; 
Sons  of  Veterans  No.  55;  R.  Headlane,  New  York  City;  Lilly 
W.  R.  C.  No.  172 ;  Watrous  W.  E.  C.  No.  36 ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mason, 
Bolirer,  N.  Y.;  Louis  Hart  Tent  No.  14,  D.  of  V.;  Whl  A. 
Jackson  W.  R.  C.  No.  131 ;  Rawley  P.  Taylor  W.  R.  O.  No,  197 ; 
James  Monroe  W.  R.  CL  No.  118;  Monroe  Brundage  W.  R.  C. 
No.  186 ;  Mrs.  A.  Kiervau,  Aux.  No.  2,  New  York  City;  Grover 
W.  E.  C.  No.  96 ;  Robt.  Aadeaon  Aux  Na  40 ;  O'Roa-k©  W.  R.  C. 
No.  112 ;  S.  of  V.  Aux.  No.  18,  Oeoperstowa,  N.  Y. ;  Aux.  No. 
67,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Aux.  Ko.  57,  Fayetteville,  K  T.;  J.  J. 
Bartlett  W.  R.  C.  No.  86 ;  Chismore  W.  R.  C.  No.  1 ;  Aux.  No. 

21,  Mt.  Vemon,  N.  Y. ;  Aux.  No.  47 ;  Clara  Barton  Tenl  No. 

22,  D.  of  v.;  G.  K.  Warren  W,  R.  C.  No.  206;  A  A  Curtis 
W.  R.  C.  No.  64 ;  Chas.  Lawrence  W.  R.  C.  No.  82 ;  Vander- 
bilt  S.  of  V.  Aux.  No.  5;  S.  of  V.  Aux.  No.  30;  W.  A.  Munson 
W.  R.  C.  No.  7;  Kitcbing  W.  R.  C.  No.  229;  D.  of  V.  Aux.  No. 
31 ;  S.  of  V.  Aux.  No.  22 ;  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. ;  S.  of  V. 
Anx.,  Nunda,  N.  Y. ;  W.  C.  Adams,  Oneida,  N.  Y. ;  Lida  Miller, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Richardson  W.  R.  €.  No.  S9 ;  S.  of  V. 
Aux.  No.  53;  S.  of  V.  Aux.  No.  25;  S.  L.  Judd  W.  R.  0.  No. 
m;  Alfred  I.  Hooker  W.  R.  C.  No.  84;  S.  of  V.  Aux.  No.  S« ; 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Rooney,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ■;  Morris  Brown  Cacmp  Aux. 
No.  19 ;  Onondaga  Circle  No.  53,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Tent  No.  26, 
D,  of  V. ;  Lucretia  Garfield  Tent  No.  30,  D.  of  V. ;  Tonawanda 
W.  R.  C.  No.  201;  Lockport  W.  R.  C.  No  81;  Niagara  Falls 
W.  R.  C.  No.  187;  North  Tonawanda  W.  R.  C.  No.  184;  Wilson 
W.  R.  C.  No.  66 ;  Western  N.  Y.  W.  R.  C.  Ass'n ;  J.  K.  Barnes 
W.  R.  C.  No.  75;  S.  of  V.  Aux.  No.  22;  Mary  E.  Knapp,  North- 
fidd,  N.  Y, ;  Reno  Ciunp  No.  102,  Dit.  of  N.  Y.  ;  Artlmr  Smith 
W.  R.  C.  No.  160;  Swift  W.  R.  C.  No.  179;  Aux  No.  16  of 
Merriman  Camp,  No.  52;  Aux.  No.  18,  S.  of  V!.;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Fosmire,  Albany,  N,  Y.;  Mitchell  Aux  No.  34;  F.  E.  Pierce 
W.  R,  C.  No.  16;  W.  A.  Wood  W.  R.  C.  No.  241. 

Douatiosis  consisted  of  the  following : 

Canned  fruit,  apro&s,  und^wear,  rugs,  apples,  it}uilts,  catsup, 
Wks,  stockings,'  jellies,  blankets,  oranges,  candy,  tobacco,  dry 
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goods,  jam,  canned  vegetables,  towels,  clothing,   handkerchiefs, 
Easter  cards,  and  magazines,  etc. 

Cash  Donations 

The  following  donations  in  cash  were  received  between  July  1, 
1916,  and  July  1,1917: 

W.  R  C.  No.  1-61,  Wappinger  Falls,  N.  Y $2  00 

Sons  of  Veterans  No.  55 2  00 

Lilly  W.  R.  C.  No.  172,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 5  00 

W.  R.  C.  No.  162,  Flushing,  L.  1 10  00 

W.  R.  C.  No.  i49,  Osw^o,  N.  Y 5  00 

Robt.  F.  Lincoln  Aux.  No.  2 2  75 

W.  R.  C.  No.  57,  Nunda,  N.  Y 15  00 

W.  R.  C.  No.  127,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 5  00 

W.  R.  C.  No.  96,  Cortland,  N.  Y 2  00 

W.  R.  C.  No.  133,  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y 2  00 

Aux.  No.  4  of  J.  C.  Rogers  Camp,  S.  of  V 3  00 

W.  R.  C.  No.  203,  Arlington,  N.  Y 2  00 

W.  R.  C.  No.  27,  Rochester,  N.  Y 10  00 

Alan  C.  Bakewell 25  00 

Balance  of  Annie  Swain's  estate 53  03 

Balance  of  Crawford  Smith's  estate 918  07 


Total $1,061  85 


Memorial  Day 

Another  leaf  has  been  turned  in  the  history  of  the  G'rand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  On  Memorial  Sunday,  May  27th,  the  members 
and  their  friends  came  together  in  the  beautiful  ceremonials  of 
that  organization,  in  commemoration  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  who  have  joined  the  long  columns  to  the  realms  above.  Rev. 
Mr.  Austin,  of  Uniondale,  Pa.,  delivered  the  Memorial  Address. 
Memorial  Day  was  observed  as  usual  by  the  decoration  of  the 
veterans'  graves  in  the  Home  and  Riverview  Cemeteries. 
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Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  marked  by  a  generous  turkey  dinner, 
and  an  enjoyable  motion  picture  show  and  Bal  Masque  in  the 
evening. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  members  were  served  with  a  bountiful 
dinner.  The  dining  room  was  attractively  decorated  with  festoons 
of  Christmas  rope,  and  wreaths  of  holly  hung  in  each  window. 
At  one  end  of  the  long  room  an  imitation  fireplace  was  erected, 
and  a  small  Christmas  tree,  aglow  with  vari-colored  lights,  added 
to  the  effect.  In  the  evening  some  excellent  motion  pictures  were 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Entertainments 

During  the  year  the  members  have  been  entertained  by  the 
foUowing: 

S.  Piatt  Jones,  monologist  and  impersonator. 

Miss  Florence  Ensworth,  elocutionist. 

John  Kilham,  impersonator  of  Indian  characters  and  lecturer. 

Silvester  Long,  monologist 

"Merry  Musical  Maids,"  Misses  Annette  Symms  and  Helen 
Paina 

Miss  Editha  Parsons,  monologist 

"Mr.  Ferguson  of  Troy,"  a  farce  in  three  acts,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  Odd  Fellows. 

"  Cricket  on  the  Hearth."    Local  talent. 

"  Charlie's  Aunt,"  a  four^act  drama,  produced  by  a  traveling 
theatrical  troupe. 

"  The  Wife's  Secret,"  four-act  drama,  Lynn  Company. 

Band  concert,  D'Avinos'  Band. 

Exhibition  of  folk  dancing,  etc.,  by  pupils  of  the  local  High 
School. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  Mr.  John  Forrester,  through  whose 
kindness  our  people  have  greatly  enjoyed  several  pleasant  enter- 
tainments, and  through  whose  efforts  we  were  able  to  secure  the 
plays  above  mentioned. 

The  members  have  also  enjoyed  motion  pictures  weekly  during 
the  winter  months. 
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Seligiotti  fi^rviaeA  ase  b^ld  ev&ry  Sunday  by  the  iAesgysaem.  of 
the  villa^  cburchm,  each  lunrii^  tbeir  jwepectiw^  SuBdayg  £or 
officiating.  The  choirs  of  the  several  churches  have  very  kLndly 
assisted  and  are  fintitled  to  our  thanks  for  fiingisg  si  the  jerviees. 
Prayer  and  song  services  are  held  bj  the  memherfi  «ach  iFeek. 

Hespecftfolly  submitted, 

JAMES  €.  GRAHAM, 

SuperinteudenL 


SEPORT  OF  TRBASPBBK 


Oxford,  N.  ¥•,  Jyly  1,  lfll7 

GcoKGiANNA  S.  GbD-FiTii,  PreMsrU: 

Madam. —  I  hare  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  annual 
wport  of  the  aeveral  fundg  of  this  Institution  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  SO,  1917. 

Ctenebal  Fund 

1916  Maintenance 

July      Received  from  the  State $5,336  00 

Aug.      Received  from  the  State 5,977  00 

Sept;      Received  from  the  State 2,710  00 

Oct.       Received  from  the  State 4,390  00 

X0r.      Repei^e«>  frwn  the  State 5,190  00 

Dec.      Received  from  the  State ^,640  00 

1917 

Jan.       Received  from  the  State 4,246  OO 

Feb.       Received  fr»m  the  State 5,^35  00 

March   Received  from  the  State 4,114  00 

April     Received  from  the  State 3,390  00 

Mav       Received  from  the  State 4,085  00 

June      Received  from  the  State 6,843  00 

MisceHaneous  receipts   180  23 

Lapsed  June  30,  1917 1,21 1  33 

Total $59,838  56 


ExpejNDitukes  Foa  the  Yeae  Classified 

Total  ^xp^mo  Per  Capita 

Salaries    and    wages    of   officers    and 

employees $25,791  99         $129. 167 

Food 11,578  03  57.983 
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Fuel,  light,  power,  water $4,901  96  $24,549 

Printing  and  advertising 34  91  OO.  174r 

Equipment 3,339  45  16.724: 

Supplies 7,145  91  35.786 

Materials 457  36  2.290 

Traveling  expenses   870  76  4.367 

Communication 581  79  2 .  913 

Fixed  charges  and  contributions 2,134  97  10,920 

General  plant  service 437  11  2 .  188 

Total $57,274  24  $286,881 

Value  of  Home  Product $7,137  47  $35 .  744 

Value  of  Home  Product  farm  food. . .      2,126  28  10. 648 

Total  value  of  farm  and  garden 

products  consumed    $9,263  75  $46,392 

Average  population  for  the  twelve  months 185. 1 

Per  capita  cost  of  maintenance,  exclusive  of  home 

products 286.831 

Per  capita  cost  of  maintenance,  inclusive  of  home 

products 333.223 

1916 

July      Total  expenditures   $3,976  48 

Aug.      Total  expenditures 4,619  60 

Sept.      Total  expenditures 3,732  18 

Oct.       Total  expenditures  5,624  79 

Nov.      Total  expenditures   5,219  22 

Dec.      Total  expenditures   4,423  45 

1917 

Jan..      Total  expenditures 6,041  57 

Feb.       Total  expenditures 4,169  15 

March  Total  expenditures  4,013  41 

April     Total  expenditures   3,927  44 

May      Total  expenditures 3,773  28 
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June     Total  expenditures $7,800  06 

Remittance  of  miscellaneous  receipts  to  the 

State  Treasurer   180  23 

Lapsed  June  30,  1917 1,211  33 

Total $58,712  19 

The  miscellaneous  receipts  were  as  follows : 

Sale  of  pigs,  calves,  heef,  hides^  etc $64  15 

Sale  of  old  iron,  grease,  boards,  etc 116  08 

Total $180  23 

Special  Funds 

Received  from  the  following  funds: 

Addition  to  hospital  building $1,237  78 

Extra  repairs  and  equipment 234  93 

Xew  dynamo   50  55 

Completion  elec.  eng.  and  dynamo 19  70 

Sewage  disposal    2,199  75 

Water  supply 1,492  12 

Repairs  "AA''   3,467  68 

•    Total $8,702  51 

Bai^ixce  of  Special  Fund  Appeopeiations  June  30,  1917 

Chap.  728  — Law  1917. 

Repairs  "A"    $1,500  00 

Garbage  and  hose  cart  house 650  00 

Completion  of  roads 2,000  00 

Manure  pit  and  slaughter  house 650  00 

Piggery 2,500  00 

Ice  house  or  refrigerating  plant 2,500  00 

Chap.  646  —  1916. 

Sewage  disposal  plant 3,880  60 

Water  supply,  pumps,  etc 997  50 
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diap.  72S  — 1»16. 

Water  supply $597  10 

Addition  to  hospital  bnildiBg 735  49 

Total $16,010  69 

Recapitulation  * 

The  resources  for  the  twelve  months  were  as  follows : 
Maintenance  appropriation  for  the  twelve  mcmth*.      $58,485  57 

Rereired  from  special  appropriations 8,703  51 

Miscellaneous  receipts 180  2S 

Total $67,368  31 

Total  amount  expended: 

For  maintenance $57,274  24 

From  special  appropriations 8,702  51 

Receipts  remitted  to  State  Treasurer. .  180  23 

66,156  98 

Unexpended    balance    June    30,    1917,    in    First 

JTational  Bank,  Oxford,  N.  Y $1,211  33 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  W.  BROWX, 

Treasurer. 
MENUS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1916 

October  1st 

Breakfast. —  Rolled  oats,  boiled  eggs,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea,, 
milk. 

Diimer,^  Fricassee  chicken,  com,  mashed  potatoes,  bread,  but- 
ter, tea,  milk,  pumpkin  pie. 

Slipper, —  Johnny  cake,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  sauce,  cookies. 

October  2nd 

Breakfast. —  Cornmeal,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  co£Fee^ 
tea,  milk,  peaches. 
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Dinner. —  Koast  beef,  dreBsiiig,  gravy,  potatoes,  turnips,  bread 
butter,  tea,  milk,  apple  butter. 
Supper. —  Baked  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  apple  sauce. 

October  3rcZ 

Breakfast. —  Rolled  oats,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter^  eofiee, 
tea^  milk. 

Dinner. —  Ham,  cabbage,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  pickles,  bread, 
butter,  tea,  milk. 

Supp&r. —  Stewed  tomajboes,  fried  potatoes,  hread^  butter,  tea, 
milk,  graham  crackers. 

October  4:th 

Breakfast. —  Cormneal,  hash,  bread,  butter,  eofiiee,  tea,  milk. 

DinMer. —  Mutton,  stew,  potatoes^  bresd,  butter,  cold  slaw,  tea, 
milk,  bread  pudding. 

iiupper. —  Commeal,  toftsl,  chipped  beef,  bread,  butter,  tea, 
ffliik 

October  5th 

Breakfad. —  Rdlled  oats,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  Imtter,  coffee, 
tea,  milk. 

Dirmer. —  Roast  beef,  com,  potatoes,  gravy,  dressing,  bread, 
butter,  tea,  milk,*  cookies. 

Supper. —  Macaroni  and  tomatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk, 
cookies. 

October  mh 

Breakfast. —  Commeal,  eggs,  brcad,  butter,  coffee,  tea,  milk. 
Dinner. —  Creamed  codfish,  beets,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  but- 
ter, tea,  milk,  tapioca  pudding. 
Supper. —  Vegetable  soup,  crackers,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk. 

October  7th 

Breakfast. —  Rolled  oats,  bread,  butter,  fried  potatoes,  coffee, 
tea,  milk. 

Dinner. —  Roast  beef,  gravy,  dressing,  potatoes,  corn,  bread, 
butter,  tea,  milk,  apple  butter. 

Supper. —  Boiled  rice,  cocoa,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  ginger 
^naps. 
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October  8th 

Breakfast. — Cornmeal,  eggs,  apples,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea, 
milk. 

Dinner. —  Roast  mutton,  gravy  dressing,  yellow  turnips,  toma- 
toes, pickles,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  chocolate  pudding  with 
cocoanut. 

Supper, —  Chipped  beef,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  cake,  sauce. 

October  9th 

Breakfast — Boiled  rice,  fried  potatoes',  bread,  butter,  coffee, 
tea,  milk. 

Dinner. —  Boiled  beef,  soup,  crackers,  corn,  cold  slaw,  bread, 
butter,  tea,  milk. 

Supper. —  Cold  pressed  meat,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  apple- 
sauce. 

October  10th 

Breakfast. — Cornmeal,  fried  potatoes,  apples,  bread,  butter, 
coffee,  tea,  milk. 

Dinner. —  Koast  pork,  gravy,  dressing,  potatoes,  creamed  car- 
rots, bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  tomato,  pickles. 

Supper. —  Bean  soup,  crackers,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk. 

* 

October  11th 

Breakfast. —  Boiled  rice,  hash,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea,  milk. 

Dinner. —  Corned  beef,  cabbage^  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea, 
milk,  cornstarch  pudding,  jam. 

Supper. —  Potatoes  and  onions,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  apple 
sauce,  cookies. 

October  12th 

Breakfast. —  Cornmeal,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  coffee, 
tea,  milk. 

Dinner. —  Sausages,  mashed  potatoes,  spinach,  bread,  butter, 
tea,  milk,  apple  butter. 

Supper. —  Macaroni  and  cheese,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  apple 
sauce. 

October  13th 

Breakfast. —  Rolled  oats,  oranges^  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea, 
milk. 
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Dinner, —  Baked  fish,  tomato   sauce,   boiled  potatoes,  winter 
squash,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  tapioca  pudding. 
Supper. —  Potato  salad,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  ginger  snaps. 

October  IMh 

Breakfast, —  Commeal,  hash,  bread,  apples,  butter,  coffee,  tea, 
milk 

Dinner, —  Beef  stew,  potatoes,  cold  slaw,  bread,  butter,  tea, 
milk,  tomato,  pickles. 

Supper, —  Boiled  rice,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  graham 
crackers. 

October  Ibth 

Breakfast, —  Rolled  oats,  boiled  eggs,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea, 
milk. 

Dinner, —  Koast  beef,  dressing,  gravy,  creamed  carrots,  mashed 
potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  bread  pudding. 

Supper, —  Chipped  beef,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk  sauce,  cake. 

October  l%th 
Breakfast, —  Cornmeal,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea, 

milV. 

Dinner, —  Roast  pork,  potatoes,  gravy,  dressing,  beats,  bread, 
butter,  tea,  milk,  apple  butter. 

Supper, —  Vegetable  soup,  crackers,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk, 
apple  sauce. 

October  l7th 

Breakfast, —  Rolled  oats,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  coffee^ 
tea,  milk,  grapes. 

Dinner, —  Beef  soup,  boiled  beef,  crackers,  potatoes,  bread,  but- 
ter, tea,  milk,  tomato,  pickles. 

Supper, —  Boiled  rice,  baked  apples,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk, 
graham  crackers. 

October  18th 

Breakfast. —  Commeal,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea, 
milk,  apples. 

Dinner, —  Baked  beans,  scalloped  potatoes,  cold  slaw,  bread, 
butter,  tea,  milk,  cornstarch  pudding. 

Supper, —  Johnny  cake,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  head  cheese. 
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Odoher  12ih 

Breakfast — BoUed  oatc^  imd  potatoeB,  \mmdy  butter,  eofiee, 
tea»  milk. 

Dinner, —  Roast  pork,  dressing,  gravy,  potatoes,  squash,  bread, 
butter,  tea,  tomato,  pickles^  milk,  tn. 

Supper. —  Creamed  toast,  apple  aauc^  bvead,  batter,  tea,  milk, 
cookies. 

October  aotik 

Breakfast. —  Eggs,  commeal,  bread,  butter,  eaSee,  tea,  milk. 

Dinner, —  Eela^  boiled  potatoeB^  beets^  bretid,  butter,  tea,  milk, 
chocolate  pudding. 

Supper. —  Clam  chowder,  bread,  butter,  crackers,  tea,  milk, 
grapea 

October  21st 

RreakfaeL —  Boiled  oats^  hash,  bread,  batter,  coffee,  tea,  milk. 

Dinner. — Roast  bee^  ff^'Uf  dressiiig,  potatoes,  creamed  car- 
rotay  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk. 

Supper. —  Creamed  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  ginger 
snaps. 

October  22nd 

Breakfast. —  Scrambled  eggs,  cornmeal,  bread,  butter,  coffee, 
tea,  milk. 

Dinner. —  Roast  mutton,  gravy,  dressing,  madied  potatoes, 
hubbard  sqoasb,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  pumj^n  pie. 

Supper. —  Chipped  beef,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  cake,  sauee. 

October  23d[ 

Breakfast. —  Rolled  oats,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  coffee, 
tea,  milk,  grapes. 

Dinner. —  Salt  pork  and  bacon,  potatoes,  cold  slaw,  bread,  but- 
ter, tea,  milk,  tomato,  pickles. 

Supper. —  Macaroni  and  cheese,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  prune 
sauce. 

October  2Uh 

Breakfast. —  Cornmeal,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  coffee, 
tea,  milk. 

Dinner. —  Roast  beef,  dressing,  gravy,  potatoes,  squash,  bread, 
butter,  tea,  milk. 
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Swpper^ — BoUed  rice,  bn&d,  bntter,  tet,  milk,  gnham 
crackers. 

October  9^h 

BrecJcfast — Rolled  oats,  hash,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea,  milk, 
grapes. 

Dinner. —  Beef  wrap,  boiled  potatoeB,  beef,  beets,  cnwkers, 
bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  rice  pudding. 

Supper, —  String  beans,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  apple  butter. 

October  86fi 

Break-fast — Boiled  rice,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  coffee, 
tea,  milk,  apples. 

Dinner. —  Eoast  pork,  gravy,  dressing,  mashed  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  tomato  pickles. 

Supper. —  Johnny  cake,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  apples,  sauce, 
ginger  snaps. 

October  27th 

Breakfast. —  Rolled  oats,  boiled  eggs,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea, 
milk. 

Dinner, —  Roast  beef,  dressing,  gravy,  potatoes,  squash,  bread, 
butter,tea,  milk,  tomato  pickles. 

Supper. —  Cocoa,  creamed  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  milk,  tea, 
cookies. 

October  28th 

Breakfast. —  Cornmeal,  hash,  grapes,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea, 
milk. 

Dinner. —  Baked  fish,  dressing,  boiled  potatoes,  cold  slaw, 
bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  catsup,  tapioca  pudding. 

Slipper. —  Vegetable  soup,  bread,  butter,  crackers,  tea,  milk. 

October  29th 

Breakfast. —  Rolled  oats,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk, 
coffee. 
Dinner. —  Beef  stew,  potatoes,  pickles,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk. 
Supper. —  Baked  apples,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  cookies. 

October  SOth 
Breakfast. —  Rolled  oats,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea,  milk. 
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Dinner. — Chicken  fricassee,  mashed  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  cottage  pudding. 

Supper. —  Chipped  beef,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  sauce,  cake. 

October  Slst 

Breakfast. —  Rolled  oats,  grapes,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  coffee, 
graham  crackers. 

Dinner. —  Beef  soup,  boiled  beef,  crackers,  potatoes,  tomato 
pickles,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk. 

Supper. —  Fruit  salad,  boiled  rice,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk. 
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NAME 


Armitace,  Nettie .... 

.\nioUt  Susie 

Atwood,  Rachel 

AyecSt  Alfred 

Babeock,  Elmira 

Bftcoc  Josephine .... 

Baker,  Levi  C 

Baker.  HakU 

BaUwin.  Katie 

Barrett,  Margaret . . . 

Bcebe,  NeUe 

Beebe,  Cjmthia 

BeO.  Martha 

Beyer.  OnvtaT 

B^rcr.  Clara 

Blakealee.  Andrew . . . 
Blakeslee,  Rozanna . . 

Borden,  William 

Borden,  Joeqkhine . . . 

Brown.  EHaabeth 

Batkr,  Anna 

Cadjr.Alice 

Carroll,  Jane 

Chapman,  Biary  J . . . 
Cbiiatie,  Benj 

Christie,  laabelle. . . . . 

Caaklin,Chafl 

Cooklin,  Mary 

Coflins,  Cfttfaerine. . . . 

CbnioQ,  Ann 

CoDway.  Elis 

Corbet,  Harriet 

Coxe,Ceeelia , 

Dacner,  Victoria 

Dslby,  Mary , 

De  Laaey,  James 

De  Laaey,  Adelaide. 

Dcmpsey,  Jane 

DeMnth,  Ulrich 

DeMath,Jane 

Desmond,  Catherine. 

Dixon,  Margaret 

DoumQ,  EDen 

Do&ohQe,  Margaret. 

Dooffherty.  Caroline. 

Duffy,  Haimah 

Donham,  F^ank .... 

Donham,  Sarah 

Edidc.  Matilda 

QUi.  Mary  Phair. . . 

Fergcn,  Anna 

Few,  John 

Fev,  Eliiabeth 

firmbacfa,  Mari%. . .. 

Titiieraki,  Sarah  J. . 


County  admitted 
from 


Monroe i 

Jefferson 

Seneca 

New  York 

Monroe 

Madison 

Morcoe 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Albany 

Herkimer 

Madison 

Albany 

Steuben 

Steuben 

Chenango 

Chenango 

Chenapgo 

Chenango 

Oneida 

Cattaraugus . . . . 

Chenango 

New  York 

New  York 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Otsego 

Otsego 

Erie 

Steuben 

Dutchess 

Queens 

Erie 

Westchester.. . . . 

Erie 

Otsego 

Otsego 

Rensselaer 

Erie 

Erie 

Kings 

Kings 

Westchester . . . 

Albany 

Livingston 

Kings 

Schuyler 

Schuyler 

Delaware 

Kingw 

New  York 

Niagara 

Niagara 

Nassau 

Seneca 


Com- 
pany 


Regiment 


•   ■   •  • 


G 


laiN.Y.  V 


79  Pa.  I. 


■   ■  ■   ■ 


48th  Inf. 


15th  N.  Y, 


»  ■   •   » 


B 


H 


132dN.  Y.  V. 


29th  Iowa 


7th  111.  V. 


Age 


73 

60 

84 

76 

84 

72 

76 

72 

73 

74 

66 

76 

88 

77 

73 

67 

85 

71 

66 

82 

61 

65 

65 

66 

69 

66 

72 

69 

76 

76 

77 

71 

71 

78 

67 

75 

57 

85 

74 

82 

75 

69 

82 

77 

67 

78 

72 

77 

70 

65 

69 

78 

76 

83 

75 


When 
admitted 


Oct.  24, 
Dec.  10, 
April  13, 
Nov.    7, 
Sept.  21, 
Oct.   17, 
July  16, 
July  16, 
Dec.  30, 
July  31, 
Mar.    4, 
May  10, 
Nov.  13, 
Sept.   5, 
Sept.   5, 
Nov.  18, 
Nov.  18, 
June  14, 
June  14, 
April  20, 
June  15, 
Jan.   12, 
Nov.  16, 
Jan.  27, 
June    1, 
June    1, 
Nov.  13. 
Nov.  13, 
Oct.   16, 
Dec.  14, 
Nov.  10, 
Aug.    3, 
Nov.    9, 
June  30, 
Sept.    5, 
Oct.     6, 
Oct.     6, 
June  25, 
AprU  10, 
April  10. 
April   3, 
May  15. 
May  17. 
July  17, 
Nov.  17, 
June    1, 
Nov.  18, 
Nov.  18, 
Mar.  29, 
June  11, 
Jan.   15, 
June  27, 
June  27, 
Nov.    2, 
May  30, 


1914 

1914 

1916 

1913 

1911 

1916 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1916 

1912 

1916 

1916 

1914 

1914 

1917 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1907 

1911 

1916 

1914 

1905 

1916 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1912 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1909 

1909 

1915 

1904 

19tO 

1911 

1911 

1916 

1913 

1916 

1912 

1912 

1910 

1914 
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NAME 


Fletcher,  Sarah 

Franquer,  Henry 

FYanquer,  Slii. 

F^iemler,  dtris 

f^iender,  Lanie 

Gan]|>ert,  Ela 

CSrvHUt  Eliaa. 

Grabin,  Aucata 

Qray.  Mary 

Oriffin,  Ellm 

Hdey.  Itosa 

HiaUi  Harriet 

HaltfioBer,  Margafet 

Kansott,  Albert 

Hanson,  Ra^Ml 

Hateh.MariinP 

Ifart(A,  LouiNk  B 

Hflrv<en8,  David 


HswDB,  Eliaabeftli . . . 

Hawldm,  flamh  J 

Hedderieh,  EUawbeA. 

Heyw,  Aliee  D 

Heycr.  Alomo 


Heady,  Charles — 

Heady,  Laiira 

Heady,  Sarah  J — 
Hcrrick,  Mat^aret. 
Hoehn,  August ... 

H<K^u),  Paulina 

Holenbeek,  Maiy . 

HoH,  Asnei 

Hyer,  Jane 

Jaeobs,  Geo.  A . . . 


Jacobs,  I.ouwa 

Jones,  WilliaiB  B  .  . . . 

Jones,  Nanoy  O 

Kari,  Margaretha 

Kelly,  Martha 

Knapp,  RadMl  I .  . . . 
I>averty,  Margaret. .  . 

LeiBbman,  Aima 

Lewis,  Maria  L 

Lock-wood,  babeU .  .  . 
Martin,  Elisabeth ... 

Mason,  Cbiuiotte 

McClary,  Aeobah 

McCoy,  Franoia 

McCoy,  Annie 

McCkjwan,  Archibald. 
McCowan,  lane  C. . . 
McKnigfct,  IsabeHa .  . 

McOuc,  Lucy 

McMahon,  Augustine . 


County  admitted 
irom 


Saratoga 

Oneida 

Oneida 

SoheuBctady . . . . 


Naw  Ycadc 

New  YaA. 

New  K  <N!m. 


Onondafla. 
TampkinB. 
AJbany. . . . 
Greane . . . . 
Greene. . . . 
New  York. 
NewT«i&. 


Erie 

New  Yaric. 


Kings. 


Broome .... 
Braenae .... 
Westchester , 
Madison . . . 
Onoodaga. . 
Onondaga . . 

Kings 

Kings 

Dutchess.. . 
Chenango. . 


Chenango . . . 

Wayne 

Wayne 

New  York. . . 

Otsego 

Kings 

Warren 

N«w  York 

Livingston... 
Livia0Bton. . . 
ReDsseltter. . . 

Kings 

Chemung.... 
Now  York. . . 

Now  York. 

Kings 

Kings 

Steuben 

Kings. ...... 

Kings 


Com- 
paay 


•  ■  ■  • 


I 
H 


£ 


H 


QTtiiN.T.  V 
14BHhSf.Y.. 


lOWh  K.  Y. 
adN.Y.  V. 


lat 

U.  B.  N . . . 


bine-.., 

N.  Y, 


3d  U.  o.  A 


17th  N.  Y.  V.  U. 

S.  N 

UlthN.  Y.  lof. 


U.  8.  Navy.. 
•ftthN.  Y.  V 


16th  N.  J. 


Age 


76 
60 
66 
72 
78 
74 
79 
60 
«6 
86 
64 
68 
66 
75 
65 
79 
64 

76 
74 
70 
80 
60 

71 
09 
73 
76 
8S 
76 
70 
66 
69 
78 

74 
75 
78 

75 
86 
83 
64 
78 
82 
84 
73 
80 
68 
60 
74 
74 
75 
58 
78 
85 
78 


When 
admitted 


Aug. 


Haw. 

Nirr. 


Mar. 

Aag. 


Jian. 


Mmw 
Mior 


Feb. 


JUUB 

Aug. 


14, 1014 

I2.19t7 
10l,ltl6 

16.101S 
lt,ftMd 
14,  »16 
St,  ItU 

4,  ms 

«.ltl7 
S1,10U 
,10M 
S7, 1014 
12,1017 
12,ltl8 
8.l9tS 
6, 1615 

lOMiru 

10,1910 
8U»10 
30,3911 
16.1011 


A«g.  lA,  1011 
Jan.  11,1017 
Jtok.  11,1017 
Nov.  16, 1018 
Mot.  4.1014 
May  23, 1016 
Maar  23, 1016 
May  6,1900 
July  26, 1000 
Joly    2. 1012 


Oet.  10, 
Oct.  la. 
April  16, 
ApiillS, 
Jaly  13, 
MayM, 
Feb.  6, 
N«v.  11, 
June  7, 
Mar.  20, 
April  10. 
June  25, 
April  21, 
Feb.  11, 
Aug.  6, 
Aug.  8, 
Nov.  10, 
Nov.  19. 
Mv.  5, 
Mar.  10, 
May  11. 


1016 
1016 
lOM 
1014 
1005 
1016 
lOlS 
191S 
1000 
10f6 
10t6 
1013 
1915 
1918 
1013 
1913 
1014 
1914 
19QB 
1015 
1015 
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NABffi 


MeMahon,  Glencntine 
Merritt,  Auiiitta 


•  ^i 


M.... 

Ifiler,  AubD 

3fitchdl.  Boxanu 
MeoDcy,  iiaiter  .  . . 
3fMt.€kwiotte... 


Maiu,  Catharine . 
Marphr.  Kaite. .. 
Marrsy,  Sarah  L. 


Hatsa.  \bihilda. 


Neener,  Aliec 

NoIba,  JanMi 

Nolan.  Phclw 

Northnp,  Amaoda . 


Okait*.  Cmihenne, 


HnfiipaDO,  Chrii^ina. 


P«fc.John¥.N 

Peek.  Christiiia 

Poor,  lioua 

Price,  Elixa 

Prindle,  Mary , 

Quackenbuah,  Armarilla . 

lUy,  Robert 

Ray,  Kate 

Rjley,  Mary  Ann 

Roberta,  EHen 

Roberta,  Job 

Robbina,  Cekatia 

Rockfdler,  Gatharine. . . 

Rogere,  Nancy 

Rudolff'  Catherine 

Ryenon,  James  C 

RyenoD,  Hattie 

Saiiaburj-,  Mary 

Sears,  Anna 

Seeley,  Catherine 

Sherman,  Anna , 

SUier.  Margaret 

Smith.  Merriaon 

Smith,  Laura 

Spitiechi,  Caroline 

Stark,  Mary 

Stcekwell,  Mary 


County  admitted 
from 


Kings 

New  Yoric . . 
New  YoA. . 
Broome .... 
Herkimer... 
Madiaon. . . 

Onondaga .  • 

Kings 

Albany 

Monroe 

Westcheater 


Westchester 
Mom-oe . . . . 
New  York.. 
Momoe .... 

Monroe .... 

Kinga 

Kings 

Broome .... 
New  York.. 
Monroe .... 

Wayne 

MewYaik.. 
Monroe .... 

Kings. 

Kings 

Ontario . . . . 
New  York. . 
Rensselaer.. 

Steuben 

Broome . . . . 
Broome .... 
AUegbany . . 

Kings 

Kings 

Broome .... 

Otaego 

Chemimg... 
New  York . . 
Tompkins . . . 
Tompkins . . 

Kings 

Fulton 

Tompkins .  . 
Onondaga. . 
Richmond . . 
Chenango . . 
Chenango . . 
Westchester 

Lewis 

Herkimer. . . 


pany 


H 
G 

»  ■  » 

B 


Regiment 


lOfithN 
MihK 

40th  N 


10th 


N 


41  m 


2dN 


Y 
Y 


H 


A«e 


71 
68 

7< 
84 
76 
84 
69 
75 
68 
7« 
66 
70 
60 
71 
63 
67 

7a 

65 
74 
66 
68 
82 

6a 

79 
83 

58 
76 
69 
76 
74 
78 
67 
83 
86 
80 
69 
74 
76 
81 
76 
66 
79 
62 
62 
72 
70 
64 
79 
70 
72 
82 
78 
78 


When 
admitted 


May 
May 

April 

May 

Jnly 

OoL 

Nov. 

Feb, 

Nov. 

AcaiL 

May 

Oct. 

April 

Oct. 

Oat. 

Oet. 

July 
July 
Oet. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Oct. 


June 

Daa. 

No¥. 

Nov. 

July 

May 

June 

Mar. 

April 

April 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

May 

May 

Aug. 

May 

Dec. 

Feb. 

July 

May 

May 

June 

Feb. 

Oct. 


U.1915 
10, 1914 

13,  L9Q6 

14. 1914 
7. 1915 

23. 1911 
11.  1915 

17. 1915 

12. 1912 
21, 1917 
1&»19U) 

1,1913 

19.  1906 
2.1912 

28. 1914 

12. 1915 

15,1915 
15,1915 

22. 1910 
22,1910 
U.  1910 

2.1914 

4.1915 

30^1917 

19. 1914 

8.  1914 

as.  1916 

28.  1916 
10,  1907 

1,  1915 

5.  1913 

27. 1911 

29.  1914 

20.  1914 

27. 1916 
28,  1917 
28.  1917 

6.  1915 
13, 1914 

1.1915 
23. 1910 
19,  1915 

19.  1915 
21. 1914 
16. 1916 

10. 1912 

20.  1913 

14.  1915 
25,  1916 
25, 1916 
24, 1909 
13,  1914 
28,  1915 
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NAME 


Storm,  Evangeline 

Strawbridge,  Lixsie 

Sullivan,  Hannah 

Sweetland,  Lida 

Thrasher,  Sarah 

Tobey,  Louisa 

Torrance,  Carrie 

Townsend,  Adelaide 

TuUy,  Delia 

Van  Saulsbury,  Elisabeth 

Voeburg,  Caroline 

Walt,  John 

Walt,  Mary 

Wales,  Helen 

Wales,  Melinda 

Waterman,  Alice 

Waterman,  Charles 

Weeks,  Emma 

West,  Aelina 

Whitfield,  Emily 

Whitman,  Sarah 

Wilsey,  Susan 

Winnie,  Margaret 

Wright,  Anna 

Youngs,  George 

Youngs,  Fannie 

Zelie,  Rebeoca 


County  admitted 
from 


Chemung. . 
New  York. 
Cayuga . . . 
New  York. 

Oneida 

Chemung. . 
Rensselaer. 
Chenango . 

Kings 

Albany.... 
Columbia.  . 
Chautauqua 

Chautauqua 
Madison . . 
Steuben . . . 
Albany.... 

Albany 

Livingston. 
Monroe . . . 
Herkimer.. 
Madison.  . 
Broome .  . . 
Rensselaer. 
Oneida. . . . 
Oneida. . . . 
Oneida. . . . 
I  Oneida. . . . 


Com- 
pany 


F 
I 


B 


Regiment 


3d  N.  Y 

1st  U.  S.  I 

60th  N.  Y.  Eng 
94thN.  Y.  v.. 


Age 


When 
admitted 


63 
65 
66 
76 
78 
65 
71 
73 
66 
73 
03 

84 
84 
86 
65 
67 
73 
66 
61 
68 
74 
76 
6S 
80 
69 
69 
76 


May    1 

Aug  22 
Oct.  4 
July  7 
April  14 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  23 
Aug.  9 
June  19 
Jan.  20 
Mar.  20 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  11 
July  21 
Oct.  14 
April  18 
April  18 
Oct.  30 
Aug.  30 
Nov.  4 
Jan.  29 
Deo.  30 
July  2 
Aug.  15 
Oct.  31 
Oct.  11 
July  2 


1916 
1907 
1916 
1014 
1914 
1916 
1914 
1916 
1913 
191'> 
1917 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1917 
1917 
1914 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1911 
1912 
1916 
1916 
1916 


INVENTORY 


Amusement  hall  $661  64 

Cottage  "A'' 1,784  84 

Cottage  "B" 1,285  83 

Cottage  "  C  " 2,551  90 

Cottage  "D" 1,802  29 

Dining  room 722  93 

Hospital,  drug  room 191  24 

Hospital,  household 3,574  65 

Hospital,  drug  room  laboratory 185  88 

Hospital,  medical  library 107  09 

Hospital,  operating  room 723  66 

Hospital,  dining  room,  supplies  and  furniture. . .  210  97 

Kitchen 1,980  30 

Laundry 2,788  39 

Library 643  00 

Linen  room   219  78 

Manager's  rooms  and  bath  room 547  01 

Manager's  dining  room 173  39 

Miscellaneous 211  00 

Office  \ 1,102  28 

Power  house 11,180  71 

Serving  room 140  72 

Shop,  farm  and  garden 8,327  72 

Smoking  room 441  66 

Store  room,  general 125  98 

Store  room,  housekeepers' 242  47 

Superintendent's  cottage 1,160  24 


Total $42,690  57 


MEDICAL  DEPASTMENT 


Xew  York  State  Wo^iaw's  Relief  Cobps  Home 

Oxford,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1917. 

To  Colonel  Jaales  S.  Graham,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following 
annual  report  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  New  York  State 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  for  the  nine  months  ending  Jime 
30,  1917. 

Hospital  Popitlatioh' 

Remaining  in  the  hospital  June  30,  1916 39 

Admitted  to  the  hospital  daring  the  twelve  months 74 

Discharged  from  the  hospital  during  the  twelve  months. .  71 

Remaining  in  the  hospital  June  30,  1917 42 


Hospital  Population  by  Months 


mitted 


July,  1916  10 

Angnat,  1916 4 

September,  1916   8 

October,  1916  3 

November,   1916    7 

December,  1916 7 

January,  1917 7 

February,  1917   6 

March,  1917   8 

April,  1917    4 

May,  1917   ,  5 

June,  1917 5 


efaaissd  or 

7 

Number  le- 

Ust  day  in 
bapital 

42 

5 

•il 

5 

44 

3 

44 

6 

45 

3 

4i> 

10 

46 

3 

49 

6 

51 

6 

49 

9 

45 

8 

42 

Considering  the  old  age  of  the  majority  of  our  members,  their 
general  health  has  been  good  and  the  sicknesses  have  been  such  as 
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are  incidental  to  people  of  their  time  of  life.    We  are  glad  to  say 
no  epidemics  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

There  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  twelve  raonths, 
seventy-one  cases.    The  reasons  for  admission  were: 

Brain  anaemia 3 

Acute  indigestion    10 

General  delibility   7 

Phlebitid 1 

Dislocation   of  shoulder 1 

Mvocarditia 6 

Diabetes 2 

Fracture  of  humerus 1 

Kbeiimatism 1 

Locomotor  Ataxia   1 

Insanity 1 

Hemorrhoids  dysentery 2 

Cerebral  apoplexy   ,  3 

Bronchitis 3 

Anaemia ••  3 

Excision  of  wen 1 

Blindness 2 

Incintinence 

Cancer  of  breast 

Acute  bronchitis   

Capillary  bronchitis 

Pleural  pneumonia   

Vohiilus 

Senilitv 

Broncho-pneumonia 

Paralvsis 

Cvstites 

Arterio  sclerosis 

Erysipelas 

Sciatica 

Facial  neuralgia    

Angina  pectazis 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Morphinian 
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Lumbago 1 

Aortic  regurgitation    1 

Aocites 1 


71 


Besides  the  daily  bedside  calls,  sick  calls  are  received  by  the 
physician  between  the  hours  of  2  and  2 :30  each  afternoon.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  months,  4,493  prescriptions  were  filled  for  mem- 
bers requesting  treatment  during  the  afternoon  office  hours. 
Numerous  minor  ailments  and  chronic  affection  are  thus  attended 
to. 

The  number  of  prescriptions  filled  each  month  were  as  follows : 

July,  1916   325 

August,  1916 363 

September,   1916   302 

October,   1916    363 

November,   1916    417 

December,  1916 431 

January,  1917   576 

Februarv,  1917   505 

March,  1917 498 

April,   1917   386 

May,  1917   387 

Jime,    1917    390 


4,943 


No  commitments  were  made  to  State  Hospitals. 

Mortality 

During  the  twelve  months,  thirty-two  members  have  died,  the 
average  age  at  the  time  of  death  bein^:  seventy-six. 
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Deaths  From  July  1,  1916  to  July  1,  1917 


NAME 


Mb77  Ann  Lambert , 
John  FirmbAch .... 

Heiter&fiUer 

Catherine  Houghton 
Chtflet  Fergen 

Lorinda  Cole 

Anna  A.  Miller 

Mary  P.  Dixon 

Mary  R.  Bally 

Truman  Bacon 

Kate  Reeves 

Michael  Ostrander. . 

.Melijfia  Day 

Frinds  Martin . 

Miry  Ann  Zimmer. 

Sts-ah  Parker 

W.]'i-ir.  Wjodman. . 
Ira  Butler 

Amaroi  Church .... 

Annie  Barker 

Mary  Nebon 

Elizabeth  Haney 

Elisabeth  Blakealee. 

Jiae  Ayera 

WUhamBuBh 

Jane  Lee 

Lydia  Mills 

Theresa  Zumkeller. . 

Olive  Barber 

Emily  Lotheridce . . . 

AnnD.  Mgier 

EUiabethNau 


Age 


7 

77 

74 

78 

75 

84 
69 
77 
60 
78 
78 
72 

76 
72 

77 
85 
84 
70 

84 
76 
79 
73 
77 
78 
76 

71 
66 
69 
85 
73 
84 
78 


Date 


July  15,1916 
July  19,1916 
Aug.  13.  1916 
Sept.  24. 1916 
Sept.  30, 1916 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Deo. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


18. 1916 
22.  1916 
28.  1916 
30. 1916 

1. 1916 
3,  1917 

3. 1917 


Jan.  7,  1917 
Jan.  8.  1917 

Jan.  14,  1917 
Jan.  18,  1917 
Mpr.  1.  1917 
Mar.  2,  1917 


Mar. 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 

May 

June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


30, 1917 
5. 1917 
11. 1917 
26,  1917 
13,  1917 
17,  1917 
22,  1917 

7,  1917 
9,  1917 
10. 1917 
10.  1917 
20, 1917 
21, 1917 
29,  1917 


Regiment 


Co.  D,  Ist  Del. 
Vol 

Co.  B  8th  N.  y. 
H.  A 

106  Reg.,  N.  Y. 
Inf 

11  N.  Y.  Cav.. 

9th   Reg.   N.  Y. 

Cav 

Co.      K.      15l8t 
N.  Y 


Cause 


Arterio  scleroeis. 
Myocarditis. 
Arterio  sclerosis. 
Cer^ral  apoplexy. 

Endocarditis. 

Diabetes. 

Cerebral  apolezy. 

Capillary  bronchitis. 

Nephritis. 

Broncho  pneumonia. 

Cancer  of  breast. 

Volvulus. 
Myocarditis 

Capillary  Bronchitis 
Myocarditis 
Arterio  Sclerosis 
Capillary  Bronchitis 

Arthritis  deformias. 
Angina  Pectoris. 
Myocarditis. 
Arterio  sclerosis. 
Myocarditis. 
Diabetes. 
Cancer  of  breast. 

Arterio  sclerosis. 
Cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Myocarditis. 
Cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Arterio  scleroeis. 
Myocarditis. 
Apoplexy. 
Chronic  endocarditis. 


Repobt  of  the  Hospital  Department 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Home,  when  it  numbered  fewer  mem- 
t^ers,  and  they  were  younger  and  less  helpless,  the  Hospital  was 
called  upon  to  accommodate  comparatively  few  patients. 

The  matron,  a  trained  nurse,  and  a  number  of  attendants,  were 
sufficient  then  to  do  the  nursing. 

Attendants  were  also  expected  to  do  the  cleaning  of  the  hospital 
proper. 
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The  crowding  of  the  hospital  during  the  past  two  winters  with 
emergency  eases  and  crippled  and  bedridden  patients,  has  demon- 
strated plainly  haw  inadequate  is  the  present  method  to  injure 
good  service  for  the  sidi. 

We  would  suggest  for  the  future  an  additional  trained  nurse, 
who  shall  be  Charge  IsTurse;  also,  two  hospital  cleaners,  to  relieve 
attendants  oi  all  domestic  service;. 

Thus  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  our  patients  more  trained 
nursing  and  to  have  our  attendants  free  to  care  for  the  «ick  with 
time  to  receive  invaluable  instmction  from  the  heads  of  the 
Department 

Attendants  very  often  come  to  us  absolutely  without  knowledge 
of  nursing.  Last  winter,  we  were  obliged  to  meet  an  outbreak  of 
erysipelas  and  grippe  with  lack  of  help,  and  very  poor  help  at 
best  — and  it  required  strenuous  work  on  the  part  of  the  willing 
ones  to  prevent  disaster  in  a  small  hospital  where  isolation  is 
almost  impossibla 

To  avoid  hereafter  the  repetition  of  a  like  experience,  I  would 
respectfally  wge  the  changes  indicated. 

The  applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  Home,  and  those 
recently  admitted,  are  conspicuously  more  feeble  and  crippled 
than  in  fonxier  vears;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  tbe 
whole  of  Cottage  D  must  be  taken  over  for  hospital  purposes. 

An  additional  attendant  recently  allowed,  permits  us  to  do 
much  more  for  the  comfort  of  tliose  oocapying  "  Hospital  Annex.'' 

The  members  appreciate  the  advantage  of  the  daily  clinic. 
Minor  ills  are  recounted  to  the  doctor,  and  prescribed  for:  and 
frequently  enfmgh  so^ie  one  of  them  is  rolled  into  the  hospital 
for  rest  in  bed  and  special  diet,  to  be  discharged  a  few  days  later. 

We  are  needing  two  water  beds;  also,  crib  beds.  They  are 
really  indispensable  for  our  senile  and  bedridden  patients. 

As  our  hospital  is  very  close  to  your  hearts,  I  am  confident  that 
our  requests  will  not  be  unheeded. 

IJospectfxilly  submitted, 

HARRIET  D.  MYERS,  M.  D., 

Resident  Physicimi. 
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In  this  Institution,  we  have  to  hire  practically  all  of  our  labor. 
Where  the  work  to  be  performed  is  similar  to  that  in  private 
enterprises,  progressive  business  men  find  it  hard  to  understand 
why  there  should  be  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  State  in 
furnishing  us  with  modern,  labor-saving  devices;  and,  further- 
more, why  the  sanitary  measures  urged  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  should  not  be  acted  upon;  why  the  morality  of  our  em- 
ployees —  particularly,  the  young  women  —  should  not  be  proj>- 
erly  safeguarded,  and  our  men  not  exposed  unnecessarily  to  the 
rigors  of  the  climate;  and  why  tumble  down  buildings  should  not 
be  replaced. 

To  remedy  a  few  of  such  omissions,  we  are  requesting  the  fol- 
lowing betterments  and  requirements  which  are  most  urgently 
needed: 

The  Legislature  of  1917  appropriated  the  following  for  the 
construction  of  permanent  betterments: 

(Garbage  and  hose  cart  house $650  00 

Manure  pit  and  slaughter  house. 650  00 

Ice  house,  or  refrigerating  plant 2,500  00 

Piggery 2,500  00 

Completion  of  roads 2,000  00 


However,  after  these  appropriations  were  made  and  before  the 
Department  of  Architecture  was  able  to  prepare  the  plans,  the 
cost  of  materials  and  labor  advanced  considerably.  Recent  care- 
ful estimates  show  that  we  are  obliged  to  ask  for  additional  sums, 
as  follows : 

Garbage  and  hose  cart  house $100  00 

Manure  pit  and  slaughter  house 150  00 

Ice  house,  or  refrigerating  plant 500  00 

Piggeiy 500  00 

Completion  of  roads 1,000  00 


(Original  estimate  for  completion  of  roads  was  $2,500  but  was 
reduced  by  l^slatore  to  $2,000.    Much  of  the  broken  stone  and 
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bituminous  binder  was  delivered  and  paid  for  three  years  ago. 
These  roads  should  be  finished  without  delay,  as  they  are  the  only 
place  where  our  old  people  can  walk  comfortably  or  with  safety 
to  their  health  when  the  grass  is  wet  with  dew  or  rain.) 

ToiUt  and  bdth  in  ''  C  '\' 

($250.00)  (Third  floor,  for  women.)  One  closet  and  bath  is 
now  used  for  both  male  and  female  employees,  who  are  required 
to  room  on  this  floor.  The  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Fiscal 
Supervisor's  Department,  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  rea- 
sonable regard  for  the  comfort,  health  and  morality  of  the  Insti- 
tution, all  concur  in  urging  the  installation  of  this  bath  and  toilet. 
To  secure  necessary  light  and  ventilation,  the  largest  item  of 
expense  will  be  the  necessity  of  cutting  in  a  dormer  window. 

Iron  Fire  Escape: 

(250.00.)  The  approach  to  the  third  floor  of  Cottage  "  C  "  is 
by  a  narrow  winding,  wooden  stairway.  The  installation  of  an 
iron  fire  escape  has  been  urged  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor's  Department. 

Lightning  Rods: 

($300.00.)  Fire  insurance  companies  report  that  lightning 
rods  on  bams  are  almost  absolute  protection  against  lightning. 
The  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  of  Indiana,  report 
that  from  May,  1915,  to  May,  1916,  the  losses  on  rodded  barns  on 
their  books  was  $371.81;  on  unrodded  barns,  $10,682.05. 
Amount  of  insurance  in  rodded  class,  $1,705,420 ;  amount  of  in- 
surance in  unrodded  class,  $5,969,160.  First  class  installation  of 
copper  rods  on  two  barns  and  carriage  house  will  cost  $300. 

Window  Screens: 

($750.00.)  Only  a  part  of  the  windows  are  now  screened 
The  others  should  be. 

The  metal  gutters  on  our  buildings  are  a  special  design,  large 
and  deep.  On  Cottages  "A"  and  "  B  ",  they  are  corroding  and 
leaking.  The  necessary  repairs  and  painting  for  some  time  to 
come  will  cost  $100. 

Many  of  the  farm  fences  are  in  bad  order.  To  make  them  hog 
tight,  as  they  should  be  to  prevent  damage  to  our  neighbor's  crops. 
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will  cost  at  present  prices  $900.  We  would  thereby  save  the  labor 
required  in  making  temporary  repairs,  and  the  time  employed  in 
running  after  escaped  animals. 

The  Farmer^s  Cottage  will  not  be  habitable  until  heating  ap- 
paratus has  been  installed.  A  good  hot  air  furnace,  complete,  in 
working  order,  will  cost  $178. 

Our  water  supply  is  mainly  from  14  springs  on  the  hillside 
above  our  farm.  All  are  built  in  by  stone  cement  laid  walls, 
covered  with  shingle  roof&  Some  of  the  walls  and  woodwork 
require  repairs.     The  cost  will  be  $150. 

The  ceiling  of  the  first  floor  of  Cottage  "  D  "  is  slow  burning, 
or  mill  construction.  Many  of  the  joints  or  seams  in  the  timbers 
are  open,  harboring  vermin.  The  best  and  the  least  costly  remedy 
that  has  been  suggested  is  to  cover  the  ceiling  with  wall  board, 
cost  of  which  will  be  $200. 

The  men's  toilet  rooms  in  Cottage  "  D  "  having  ordinary  wood 
flooring,  are  very  diflScult  to  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition.  They 
should  be  taken  up  and  replaced  with  patent  concrete  or  tile  cost- 
ing $150  for  the  two  rooms. 

Owing  to  the  difiiculty  of  regulating  the  temperature  and  the 
lack  of  ventilation  of  the  root  house,  we  are  unable  to  keep  vege- 
tables through  the  winter  without  considerable  losses,  which  with 
proper  heating  and  ventilation  could  be  avoided.  We  could  save 
coal  and  the  watchful  care  now  necessary,  and  which  prevents  our 
men  from  attending  to  their  regular  work  as  they  should.  A 
practical  and  effective  system  will  cost  $225. 

We  require  $1,000  to  provide  for  the  constant  need  of  repairs 
and  painting  of  our  buildings. 

We  are  also  requesting  $500  for  the  unforseen  emergencies 
which  are  certain  to  arise. 

Owing  to  the  fast  increasing  inability  of  our  inmates  to  perform 
ordinary  labor,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  hired  labor  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  institution.  To  save  labor  and  the  breakage  of 
dishes,  we  should  have  dish-washing  machines.  A  practical 
machine  for  the  purpose  wiU  cost  installed  $400. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  GRAHAM, 

Superintendent, 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

W.  S,  LAWTON Lawtons,  K  Y. 

HERMAN  W.  JOHNSON,  SI.  D Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPHINE  .M.   SISSON Collins,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  J.  MENTLEY Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  S.  KENNEDY Gowanda,  N.  Y, 

WILLIAM  HATCH Akron,  N.  Y. 

GIUXT  MT.   PLEASANT Sanborn,  N.  Y. 

OFFICERS,  TEACHERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

SuperijUendent 
EMILY  P.  LINCOLN 

Matron 
HALLA  WELLS 

J 

Pliyaicxtfv 
A.  D.  LAKE 


Steward 
IDA  L.  BUNN 

Stenographer  and  Storekeeper 
ANGELINA  D.  RUSSELL 

Bookkeeper 
DOROTHY  W.  LIEBICH 

Night  Watchman 

HEENAN  L.  BENNETT 
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Oculist  ^ 

RICHARD  H.  SATTERLEE 
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Coachvxan 
JACOB  GROSS 

Swpermsor 
KARL  E.  LAY 

Atteniaads 

JUSTIN  A  LORENZE 

JULIA  WARREN" 

MIXNIE  McGUIRE 

CARRIE  C.  DEAN 

HELEN  H.  CRANE 

IIATTIE  EVANS 

HANNAH  NEEDHAM 

LOUISE  HUNTON 

Assistaini,  Matron 
ELSIE  IIAYWARD 

Engineer  and  Electrician 
FRED  RUSSELL 

Assistant  Engineer  and  Electrician 
SAMUEL  E.  DUNHAM 

Fireman 
HENRY  F.  PETERS 

""'  Head  Teacher 

JOHN  C.  BRENNAN 

Grade  Teachers 

LOUISE  A.  COIIRTNEY 

AUGUSTA  L.  ANDERSON 

KATHERINE  DUNHAM 

GERTRUDE  H.  RAXD 

BESSIE  MILLER 
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Kindergarten  Teacher 
DONNA  I.  COLLINS 

Domestic  Science  Teacher 
KATHRYN  GILLETTE 

Music  Teacher 
VERNA  RANKE 

Instructor  in  Carpentry 
ANTON  F.  LORENZE 

Seamstress 

ETHIE  V.  PERKINS 
EMMA  DUNHAM 

Nwrse 
CHARLOTTE  MeLEAN 

Housekeeper 
AGNES  REYNOLDS 

Coolcs 

BESSIE  CLUTE 

RACHAEL  OSTRANDER 

EUNICE  PETERS 

Head  Laundress 
ELVIE  WAKEFIELD 

Mason  and  General  Repairer 
FRED  PALMER 

Farmer 
CARL  DANKERT 


1 
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Oardener  and  PovUrynum 
GEORGE  KEYS 

Laborers 

TIMOTHY  TILLOTSON 

JOHN  HENRY 

S.  JOHN  HILLER 

Teamsters 

FRANK  HARRINGTON 
LYNN  TITUS 


State  of  New  York 


No.  54 


IN     SENATE 


April  13,  1918 


Sixty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Thomas 

Indian  School 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislcutwre  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

As  required  by  the  statute  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Thomas  Indian  School  at  Iroquois,  New  York,  beg  leave  to  present 
their  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

The  institution  has  been  crowded  all  during  the  year,  in 
several  instances  two  having  to  occupy  the  same  bed.  The  need 
of  another  building  is  very  apparent  for  the  list  of  applications 
is  just  as  large  as  ever. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  done  under  Special  Fund  appropria- 
tions for  connecting  corridors  and  addition  to  dairy  bam,  done  by 
the  institution  and  a  few  Indians  employed  by  the  day,  has  proven 
90  satisfactory  we  thought  best  to  undertake  the  building  of  the 
dairy  house  with  the  $7,500  appropriated  by  the  1913  legislature. 
This  proved  inadequate  for  letting  the  work  by  contract  so  we 
asked  to  have  it  reappropriated  in  1915  and  again  in  1917.  This 
work  was  started  in  April  and  we  expect  to  bo  able  to  finish  the 
building  with  the  appropriation  granted  us. 

There  has  been  no  serious  illness  during  the  year  and  the  sani- 
tary conditions  have  been  excellent. 

f      7] 
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The  Superintendent's  report,  inclnding  the  list  of  appropria- 
tions desired  of  the  coming  legislature  together  with  the  Attending 
Physician's,  Treasurer's,  and  other  reports  are  attached  for  your 
consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  S.  LAWTON,  President, 
OEOEGE  J.  MENTLEY,  Secretary. 
JOSEPHINE  M.  SISSON", 
WALTER  S.  KENNEDY, 
WILLIAM  HATCH, 
iGRANT  MT.  PLEASANT. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 

June  30,  1917. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Thomas  Indian  School: 

In  compliance  with  the  statute,  I  present  you  herewith  my 
report  as  Superintendent,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  there  were  204  pupils  enrolled. 
Xinety-two  boys  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  girls.  The  average 
population  for  the  year  being  176.26. 

During  vacation  the  same  practice  was  followed  as  in  former 
years,  that  of  placing  the  boys  and  girls  out  in  homes  where  they 
are  given  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  little  spending  money  for 
themselves.  Aside  from  the  money  earned,  which  is  almost  always 
spent  for  clothing  we  feel  this  change  is  very  beneficial  for  it 
gives  the  boy  or  girl  an  opportunity  to  see  and  enjoy  something  of 
borne  life  such  as  cannot  be  had  in  an  institution. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  insti- 
tution this  year.  The  principal  ones  occurring  in  the  school, 
office,  and  hospital.  For  several  years  we  have  felt  the  need  of  an 
additional  teacher  and  as  one  was  allowed  us  this  fall.  Miss 
Harriet  D.  Newcomb  of  Horseheads,  New  York,  was  chosen  from 
the  Civil  Service  list.  As  her  health  was  not  very  good  she  was 
unable  to  remain  with  us,  so  on  January  1st,  the  position  was  filled 
by  Miss  Bessie  Mailer,  a  graduate  of  Fredonia  Normal. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  we  were  able  to 
resume  the  Domestic  Science  work  this  year,  securing  the  services 
of  Miss  Kathryn  Gillette,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  who  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  New  York.  The  pupils 
entered  into  this  branch  of  our  work  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  as  was  proven  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
prepared  and  served  several  luncheons  and  dinners  during  the 
year,  one  dinner  being  served  to  our  Board  of  Managers.  Ten 
graduated  from  this  department  in  June. 

The  position  of  stenographer  and  storekeeper,  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Helen  M.  O'Connor  on  November  15th,  to 
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accept  a  position  in  Albany  her  home  city,  was  filled  by  Miss 
Angeline  D.  Russell  of  Troy,  New  York.  Our  bookkeeper.  Miss 
Dorothy  Li(?l)ich  of  Elsmere,  New  York,  who  for  four  years  proved 
a  faithful  and  conscientious  employee  was  anxious  to  obtain  a 
position  nearer  her  home  so  on  June  11,  I'&IT,  she  left  us  to 
accept  a  position  in  Albany.  Miss  Jessie  A.  Clayton  of  Eaton, 
New  York,  has  been  secured  to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Liebich.  Miss  Bertha  R.  Knight  who  wa? 
with  us  for  nearly  eight  years  and  proved  herself  to  be  a  very 
efficient  and  competent  nurse  resigned  her  position  on  June  1st, 
and  Miss  Charlotte  McLean  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  secured 
to  fill  this  position. 

Very  satisfactory  work  has  been  accomplished  along  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  the  school.  The  sewing  and  weaving  classes  have 
contributed  much  to  the  institution  in  the  way  of  providing  us 
with  rugs  and  the  making  of  garments.  In  many  cases  the  older 
girls  have  made  dresses  and  other  wearing  apparel  for  the  younger 
ones. 

The  examinations  along  the  scholastic  lines  showed  veiy  satis- 
factory results.  Lorenza  Bullis,  Lucy  Thompson,  Irene  William^^j 
Letha  Shongo,  Elsie  Spring,  Elizabeth  Snyder,  Pauline  Lay, 
Edith  Loft,  Pauline  Wandell,  Ida  Patterson,  Jessie  Pierce,  New- 
man LaForte,  Emory  Miller,  Nelson  Twoguns  and  Henry  Pierce 
passed  their  examinations  and  graduated.  Several  of  this  class 
expect  to  enter  other  schools  where  they  will  be  able  to  receive 
more  instruction  along  industrial  lines  than  we  are  able  to  give 
them  here  at  the  present  time.  The  class  chose  Niagara  Falls  for 
their  automobile  ride  and  picnic  and  a  very  pleasant  day  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  The  following  program  was  arran5T'wHl  for  our 
closing  week: 

Program 

Sunday,  June  24,  3 :30  p.  m Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Purdy. 

Tuesday,  June  26,  7 :30  p.  m Musical 

Wednesday,  June  27 Picnic  for  Graduates 

Thursday,  June  28,  7:30  p.  m Domestic  Science  Eve. 

Friday,  June  29,  7 :45  p.  m Closing  Exercises 
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Mr.  Purdy's  address  to  the  graduating  class  was  full  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  and  could  not  help  but  inspire  in  all  those  who 
heard  him  a  desire  not  only  to  he  good  but  to  be  of  some  use  in 
the  world.  The  remainder  of  the  program  was  more  or  less  broken 
in  upon,  for  on  Tuesday  evening  we  had  a  severe  rain  storm  and 
had  to  give  up  our  musical  entirely.  On  Wednesday  the  doctor 
informed  us  that  our  Domestic  Science  teacher  had  diphtheria  and 
would  have  to  go  into  quarantine.  This  necessitated  the  giving 
uj)  of  our  Domestic  Science  evening  so  that  evening  was  devoted 
to  our  musical.  The  manner  in  which  this  musical  was  rendered 
reflected  credit  upon  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  teacher,  for  she  too 
was  in  quarantine  and  not  able  to  be  out  where  she  could  guide 
them. 

The  inspiring  address  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  James  Craig  Buchanan 
of  Gowanda,  Xew  York,  on  our  closing  evening  was  enjoyed  by 
all  present. 

We  still  feel  the  need  of  another  dormitory  building  for  our  list 
of  applications  for  admission  to  the  school  is  not  diminishing.  We 
trust  the  coming  legislature  will  help  us  out  by  appropriating 
money  for  the  kindergarten  building  we  have  been  asking  for  for 
several  years.  The  following  list  is  the  list  of  appropriations 
desired  of  the  1918  legislature: 

Personal  service $30,280  00 

Food 10,000  00 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  our  requirenionts  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  on  account  of  present  conditions  in  the  food  market 
hut  we  have  placed  this  at  the  same  amount  as  is  required  for 
this  vear. 

Fuel,  light,  power  and  water $10,000  00 

We  expect  to  have  our  new  dairy  house  equipped  and  ready 
for  use  next  year  and  heat  and  power  and  lights  will  be 
required  for  this  building.  This  will  make  a  slight  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  coal  needed  and  with  the  present  outlook 
there  seems  to  be  a  prospect  of  an  increase  rather  than  a  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  coal. 
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Equipment $7,500  00 

We  have  estimated  our  requirements  for  next  year  a  little 
higher  than  the  amount  asked  for  this  year  on  account  of  the 
continual  advance  in  prices  and  also  for  the  reason,  that  a  few 
special  items  are  needed  under  this  division.  This  appro- 
priation should  also  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  replacement  of 
machinery  in  case  of  unexpected  breakages  as  no  special  ap- 
propriation is  allowed  for  this  purpose. 

Supplies $8,500  00 

On  account  of  present  market  conditions  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  our  requirements  for  next  year  but  we  have  based  our 
estimate  on  the  present  prevailing  prices. 

Materials $1,000  00 

We  have  decreased  this  item  as  some  articles  first  placenl 
under  this  division  have  been  transferred  to  equipment  or 
supplies. 

Traveling  expenses $650  00 

Our  appropriation  last  year  was  insufficient,  and  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  living  more  will  be  needed  for  this  year. 

Communication $900  00 

A  larger  appropriation  is  necessary  for  this  item  on  account 
of  the  increase,  in  freight,  express  and  postage. 

Fixed  charges  and  contributions $720  00 

General  plant  service 800  00 

We  used  practically  all  of  our  appropriation  for  last  year 
as  more  is  being  charged  for  services  in  various  lines  more 
will  be  required  for  next  year. 

Rents $600  00 

The  amount  under  this  item  is  the  same  as  requested  for 
the  present  year. 

Contingencies $500  00 

This  is  to  cover  unforseen  expenditures  not  provided  for  in 
the  above  divisions. 

DEFICIEIiOY 

Food $3,000  00 

In  the  appropriation  for  1917-18  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  advance  in  prices  and  we  have  considerably  less  than 
the  amount  used  last  vear.    We  will  need  $4,500  to  carrv  us 
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through  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and  this  does  not 
represent  half  our  requirements  as  the  first  quarter  was  in 
the  vacation  period  when  our  population  was  considerably 
less. 

Fuel,  light,  power  and  water $4,500  00 

This  deficiency  is  needed  on  account  of  the  present  price  of 
coal,  which  is  about  twice  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Equipment $1,200  00 

The  appropriation  for  this  year  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  amoimt  used  last  year  and  on  aocount  of  the  advance  in 
prices  this  is  not  sufficient.  On  some  articles  of  clothing  the 
prices  are  nearly  double  that  we  have  formerly  paid. 

Supplies \        $4,275  00 

This  deficiency  is  needed  on  account  of  the  advance  in 
prices.  On  some  items  of  feed  the  price  is  more  than  double 
that  paid  a  year  ago  while  our  approi)riation  is  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  expended  last  year. 

Traveling  expenses $100  00 

Our  appropriation  last  year  was  insufficient  and  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  living  more  will  be  needed  for  this  year. 

Communication $100  00 

This  increase  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
freight,  express  and  postage. 

Rents $100  00 

We  are  cultivating  more  land  than  formerly.     A  larger 
,  pasture  is  required  as  we  have  more  young  stock  and  these 
cannot  be  pastured  on  institution  lands  as  our  pasture  here  is 
hardly  sufficient  for  our  dairy  herd. 

CONSTBUCTION  AND  RePAIBS 

Equipment  for  new  ice  house;,  dairy  room  and  cold 

storage $8,000  00 

This  is  for  equipping  the  new  building  which  was  con- 
structed this  year.     This  is  intended  to  cover  cold  storage, 
insulation  and  equipment,  dairy  machinery  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  use  in  this  building. 
Xew  coal  pocket,  storage  tank  and  minor  changes  in 

power  plant $7,000  00 

Our  present  coal  pocket  is  not  large  enough  to  store  more 
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than  about  half  the  coal  we  sometimes  have  on  hand  and  we 
are  unable  to  fill  this  to  its  full  capacity  as  the  walls  are  not 
strongly  enough  built  to  stand  pressure.  The  wall  between  the 
coal  pocket  and  boiler  room  has  already  fallen  down  and  the 
State  Architect  will  not  approve  of  building  this  with  the 
outside  walls  in  their  present  condition.  The  plan  is  to 
build  this  coal  pocket  just  outside  the  present  power  house 
and  have  the  coal  carried  into  the  power  house  by  means  of  a 
car  and  track.  This  will  be  much  less  expensive  than  re- 
building the  present  coal  pocket  and  we  think  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory.  The  present  work  room  is  much  too  small  and 
with  minor  alterations  the  present  coal  pocket  can  be  fitted 
up  for  this  purpose. 

Our  principal  source  of  water  supply  is  an  Artesian  well, 
which  is  piped  direct  to  the  pump.  The  flow  from  the  well  is 
so  light  that  with  the  present  arrangement,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  pump  nmning  constantly  through  the  day  in  order  to 
keep  the  lines  supplied  and  to  pump  enough  into  the  elevated 
storage  tank  to  last  during  the  night.  Our  plan  is  to  construct 
an  underground  storage  tank  with  a  c;i])acitv  of  about 
15,000  gallons.  The  well  will  then  })e  piped  to  this  tank  and 
when  the  tank  is  full  the  pump  will  be  run  to  its  full  cnpucity 
until  the  tank  is  emptied.  In  this  way  the  pump  will  ueenl 
to  be  run  only  about  One-fourth  of  the  time  and  we  will  have 
a  greater  supply  of  water. 

Shop \ $15,000.  00 

The  old  building  now  used  for  carpentry  work  is  in  such  a 
dilapitated  state  that  it  is  now  dangerous  to  operate  machinery 
there.  It  has  l)een  shored  up  in  several  places  to  keep  it  from 
falling  down.  By  doing  the  work  ourselves,  a  building  can 
be  put  up  at  a  reasonable  cost  which  would  meet  our  present 
requirements. 

Kindergarten  building $60,000  00 

The  institution  is  now  crowded  beyond  its  capacity  and 
we  have  about  150  applicants  waiting  for  admission.  In  this 
building  we  plan  to  care  for  from  forty  to  fifty  children  of 
kindergarten  age,  furnishing  them  with  sleeping  apartments, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  living  room,  school  room,  and  provid- 
ing the  necessary  apartments  for  caretakers. 
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Repairs  to  building  and  equipment $2,500  00 

This  is  intended  to  include  painting,  masonry,  repairing 
roofs  and  gutters,  new  cornices  on  power  house,  back  porches 
on  three  dormitories,  and  miscellaneous  repairs  to  buildings 
and  equipment. 

Amusements 

Decoration  Day  was  observed  in  a  fitting  manner  and  our  usual 
picnic  to  the  lake  was  enjoyed  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Pupils 
remaining  at  the  institution  during  the  vacation  were  made  happy 
by  automobile  rides,  little  picnics  and  occasionally  going  to  town 
on  Saturday  nights  to  the  band  concert  and  picture  show. 

Our  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  enjoyed  by  both  pupils  and 
employees  as  usual  in  the  main  dining  room,  the  room  being  decor- 
ated with  corn  stalks,  fruit  and  vegetables.  A  Thanksgiving  pro- 
gram was  given  in  the  hall  on  Thanksgiving  eve.  Our  Christmas 
cantata  entitled  "  Old  Kris  Kringle  "  was  enjoyed  by  many  and 
the  pupils  were  very  generously  remembered  by  relatives,  friends 
and  the  institution.  Everyone  enjoyed  a  chicken  pie  dinner  on 
Christmas  and  Jfew  Years.  All  other  holidays  have  been  fittingly 
observed.  The  Easter  cantata  given  on  Easter  Sunday  deserves 
special  mention,  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  rendered  was  vevy 
creditable  to  both  pupils  and  those  who  had  it  in  charge.  Mr. 
Ilorton,  Secretary  of  the  Welfare  Work  for  the  Larkin  Company, 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  with  us  and  gave  our  young  people  a 
very  earnest  and  interesting  talk  in  the  afternoon. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  have  as  many  entertainments  this  year 
as  in  some  previous  years  but  have  tried  to  make  the  year  as  pleas- 
ant for  the  pupils  as  possible  by  giving  them  automobile  and 
sleigh  rides,  parties  and  by  allowing  them  to  attend  the  church 
socials  here  on  the  Reservation.  The  entertainment  given  by  the 
Glee  Club  of  the  Young  Women's  society  of  Gowanda,  New  York, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Kepple,  was  enjoyed  by 
the  people  at  the  school  and  many  from  the  outside.  These  young 
women  all  proved  themselves  to  be  stars. 

Acknowledgments 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  one  and  all  who 
have  contributed  in  any  way  toward  the  advancement  and  pleas^ 
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ure  of  the  boys  and  girls  under  our  care  and  I  want  to  specially 
thank  the  Young  Women's  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Growanda,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Sisson,  of  Collins, 
New  York,  for  their  contributions  of  money  and  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Grant  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  his  very  generous  donation  of 
$110  to  our  Library  fund.  We  are  also  indebted  to  many  of  the 
parents  and  relatives  for  articles  of  clothing  sent  the  pupils  and 
in  many  instances  for  money  sent  at  Christmas  time.  It  all  helps 
and  does  much  to  make  the  pupils  happy. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  substantial  aid  and 
encouragement  which  you,  as  a  Board  have  given,  and  to  the 
teachers  and  employees  who  have  co-operated  in  our  efforts  to 
educate,  enlighten  and  Christianize  the  boys  and  girls  placed 
under  our  care. 

Uespectfully  submitted, 

EMILY  P.  LINCOLN, 

Stiperi7itendent 
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SCHOOL  DEPARITMENT 

To  Mes.  Emily  P.  Lincoln,  SuperintenderU: 

I  offer  you  the  accompanying  report  from  the  school  depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1917. 

Enrollment  in  the  various  grades  during  the  past  year  was  as 
follows: 

Kindergarten 

Lester  John, 


Luman  Jackson, 
Leroy  Jones, 
Wilson  Jacobs, 
Thomas  Jacobs, 
Kenneth  George, 
Clifford  John, 
Wilbert  Bigtree, 
Edward  Printup, 
Isaac  Jacobs, 
John  Luke, 
Calbraith  Abrams, 
William  Lazore, 
Walter  Allan, 
Malcolm  Allan, 


Leroy  Doctor, 
Belle  Moses, 
Libbie  Moses, 
Hazel  Thompson, 
Armena  Scott, 
Thelma  Bissell, 
Bessie  Shongo, 
Alta  Button, 
Mabel  Cole, 
Laura  Luke, 
Viola  Printup, 
Lila  Abrams, 
Myra  John. 


First  Grade 


Milton  Abrams, 
Angus  Chubb, 
Harry  Green, 
William  Jones, 
Glenny  Jimerson, 
Foster  Jonathan, 
Herbert  John, 
Hamilton  Jimerson, 
Angus  Lazore, 
Harold  Printup, 


Charles  Tarbell, 
Lena  Jimerson, 
Cynthia  Jimerson, 
Evelyn  John, 
Flora  Jimerson, 
Bertha  Lee, 
Ruby  White, 
Wilford  Pierce, 
Spencer  Pierce. 
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Elon  Bennett, 
CliflFord  Bowen, 
Lester  Eels, 
Stanley  George, 
Floyd  John, 
^N'athan  Jones, 
Ernest  Jonathan, 
Willie  Pierce, 
Lloyd  Abrams, 


Chester  Bred, 
Delos  Beckman, 
Irving  Bissell, 
Nelson  Chew, 
William  Harris, 
Oscar  Hess, 
Mitchel  Jacobs, 
Elin  Logan, 
Mitchel  Luke, 
Elon  Maybe, 
Victor  Pierce, 
Gilbert  Peters, 

• 

Willie  Abrams, 
Charles  Bissell, 
Archie  Bowen, 
Peter  Crow, 
Paul  Dean, 
Ceyphas  Hill, 
Alton  Joe, 
Nelson  Ninham, 
Jabez  Pierce, 
Eugene  Terrance, 
Geneva  Bowen, 
Viola  Cusick, 
Aleta  Chew, 


Second  Grade 

Ethel  Bissell, 
Hattie  Bissell, 
Hattie  Cusick, 
Iva  Jackson, 
Eunice  Lay, 
Doris  Pierce, 
Sophelia  White, 
Edna  ilae  White. 

Third  Grade 

Mabel  Abrams, 
Lucy  Abrams, 
Lillian  IIuflF, 
Elsie  Jimerson, 
Lydia  Jimerson, 
Mamie  Jackson, 
Agnes  Jones, 
Nina  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Gwendolyn  Pierce, 
Pauline  Parker, 
Mary  Tarbell. 

Fourth  Grade 

Elizabeth  Harris, 
Evangeline  Halftown, 
Margaret  John, 
Bessie  Jones, 
Ruth  McGuire, 
Sarah  Pierce, 
Delphina  Pierce, 
Rhea  Pierce, 
Dorris  Parker, 
Iva  Tallchicf, 
Mary  Titus, 
Ethel  White. 
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Jerry  Cooper, 
Stanley  Eels, 
Clifford  George, 
Raymond  John, 
Archie  Logan, 
Ernest  Lee, 
Jerome  Sky, 
Jaoob  Shongo, 
Paul  Terranee, 
Ilattie  Complanter, 


Cora  Abrams, 
LeoDa  Button, 
Josephine  Bred, 
Elsie  Crouse, 
Gilbert  Half  town, 
Lenora  Henhawk, 
Edna  Jones* 
Harriet  Lay, 
Thomas  McCumber, 
Fleeta  Nephew, 
Warren  Pierce, 
Xora  Sandy, 
Franklin  Seneca, 


Fifth  Grade 

Irene  Cusick, 
Dorothv  Harris, 
Marjory  Jacobs, 
Berusha  Jimerson, 
Rosa  Lee, 
Iva  Eeul)en, 
Sarah  Tarbell, ' 
Margaret  Tarbell, 
Edith  Tallehief, 
Loretta  Titus. 

Sixth  Grade 

Noah  Twoguns, 
Louise  Bissell, 
William  Ground, 
Stewart  Huff, 
Burt  Jimerson, 
Alyce  Kennedy, 
Maxwell  Lay, 
Mary  Moses, 
Carrie  Phillips, 
Edna  Parker, 
Geraldine  Sundown, 
Agnes  Snyder. 
Lawrence  Williams. 


Seventh  Gra^Je 


Gertrude  Armstrong, 
Joseph  Bissell, 
Betsey  Carpenter, 
Victor  Doxtator, 
Fidelia  Ground, 
nilton  Henhawk, 
Caseie  Jimerson, 
Flossie  Kettle, 
I'U'^y  Kennedy, 


Nellie  Lee, 
Mvra  Pierce, 
Hazel  Shongo, 
!Malvena  Thompson, 
Percy  White, 
Maude  Bennett, 
Amy  Blnckchief, 
Amelia  Dowdy, 
Andrew  Francis, 
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Lydia  Harris, 
Beula  Jacobs, 
Ethlyn  Joe, 
Mabel  Kettle, 
Mabel  Lee, 


Seventh  Grade  —  Continued 

Augustus  Moses, 
Nora  Sandy, 
lloland  Sundown, 
Eva  Twoguns, 
Willie  Jones, 


Eighth  Grade 


Lorenza  BuUis, 
Alice  Garlow, 
Clarinda  Jackson, 
Paulino  Jimerson, 
Emery  Miller, 
Beulah  Parker, 
Mildred  Parker, 
Ida  Patterson, 
Nelson  Twoguns, 
Irene  Williams, 
Mina  Patterson, 
Elsa  Pierce, 


Amos  John, 
Newman  La  Forte, 
Pauline  Lay, 
Edith  Loft, 
Henry  Pierce, 
Jessie  Pierce, 
Herman  Shongo, 
Letha  Shongo, 
Elizabeth  Snyder, 
Elsie  Spring, 
Lucy  Thompson. 


The  usual  lines  of  activity  in  the  school  work  were  pursued  with 
a  good  degree  of  success.  Fifteen  completed  our  literary  course 
and  were  graduated  in  June. 

We  were  not  able  to  carry  put  fully  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law,  requiring  physical  training  as  we  had  no  money  available  to 
employ  a  special  teacher  for  that  purpose.  During  the  last  half  of 
the  year  the  work  of  one  of  our  regular  teachers  was  so  arranged 
that  she  could  give  a  part  of  her  time  to  the  physical  training  work 
and  all  pupils  received  instruction  in  that  branch.  The  necessity 
still  exists  for  giving  individual  instruction  to  backward  pupils  in 
all  grades.  I  hope  that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  devote  the  entire 
time  of  one  teacher  to  this  work. 

Usual  interest  was  manifested  in  the  music  work  throughout  the 
year.  Several  very  interesting  programs  were  rendered.  All 
pupils  received  instruction  in  the  theory  of  music  and  in  voic-e  cul- 
ture, and  the  older  girls  received  instrumental  lessons  on  the  organ 
and  piano. 
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We  were  able  to  resume  our  domestic  science  work  which  had 
been  discontinued  for  the  previous  year.  Much  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  this  branch.  Luncheons  and  dinners  were  prepared  and 
served  by  the  girls  as  a  part  of  their  course.  These  meals  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  character  of  the  work  done.  Ten  of  the  girls  who 
were  graduated  from  the  literary  course  received  diplomas  from  the 
domestic  science  course  as  well. 

\  great  deal  was  accomplished  in  the  sewing  classes,  both  in 
teaching  the  pupils  to  sew  and  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  insti- 
tution with  the  products  of  the  classes.  Many  of  the  girls  are  able 
to  plan  and  make  their  own  garments. 

Interest  in  rug  weaving  continued  throughout  the  past  year. 
All  of  the  eighth  grade  girls  received  instruction  in  this  branch. 
I  think  we  will  soon  be  able  to  weave  more  than  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  institution.  During  the  past  year  ninety  rugs  of 
various  sizes  and  designs  were  made,  ranging  in  value  from  one  to 
five  dollars  each. 

We  feel  greatly  in  need  of  a  separate  kindergarten  building 
which  will  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  whole  institution.  At 
present  we  have  to  use  basements  for  domestic  science  and  weaving 
and  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  the  best  work.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  under  present  circumstances,  and  hope  for  something 
better  in  the  near,  future. 

We  were  hampered  somewhat  by  sickness  during  the  past  year, 
hut  the  work  as  a  whole  has  been  successful.  As  you  know,  my 
duties  have  kept  me  away  from  school  much  of  the  time  so  that  I 
feel  the  Work  accomplished  has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
loTaltv  and  faithfulness  of  the  other  teachers. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  as  superintendent  and  all  the  other  teachers 
for  support  and  co-operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         JOHX  C.  BREXXAX, 

Principal. 
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MATRON'S  REPORT 

To  Mbs.  Emily  P.  Lincoln,  Superintendent: 

My  branch  of  tlie  school  work  has  been  running  along  on  very 
much  the  same  lines  as  in  previous  years.  The  favorable  reports 
received  from  families  where  several  of  our  girls  were  placed  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  were  very  gratifying  and  reflected  credit 
on  the  school  as  well  as  the  individual  girl. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  garments  made  during  the  past  year 
by  two  seamstresses  and  our  sewing  classes: 

Aprons,  gingham 20 

Aprons,  drill 10 

Aprons,  domestic  science 0 

Aprons,  work 24 

Aprons,  milk 2 

Caps,  domestic  science S 

Covers,  corset 1^ 

Costumes '>•> 

Covers,  mattress 7 

Curtains,  pairs 10 

Curtains,  scrim  henistitchod,  y)airs <> 

Dresses,  blue 1  VT 

Dresses,  light *. .  11*^ 

Dresses,  wool •> 

Dresses,  voile 2 

Dresses,  graduation 11 

Drawers,  pairs 1  •"'^l 

Jackets,  Denim '>'^ 

Lace,  crocheted,  yards 47 

I^'apkins,  table,  dozen •^>0 

2\  apkins,  sanitary 1  -1  <> 

Night  gowns 1  ^^0 

y ight  shirts •'"'  <^ 

Pillow  cases <>-^» 
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Pants,  cotton,  pairs 82 

Pants,  wool,  pairs 126 

Pants,  milking,  pairs 4 

Shirts,  light 36 

Shirts,  dark 85 

Skirt,  dress,  wool 1 

Suspenders,  pairs 37 

Suits,  engine  room 9 

Sheets 236 

Shirts,  sleeveless 6 

Slips,  princess 4 

Towels,  hand 505 

Towels,  dish 48 

Tablecloths 10 

Underskirts : 54 

Waist,  under 18 

Waists,  blue 80 

Waists,  white 24 

Washcloths 423 

Yokes,  crocheted 20 

Tlespectfully  submitted, 

HALLA  WELLS, 

Matron. 
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TRADE  SCHOOL 

To  Mbs.  Emily  P.  Lincoln,  Superintendent: 

The  boys  in  my  department  this  year  have  shown  an  unusual 
interest  in  this  branch  of  the  school  work.  They  have  proven 
their  aptitude  to  it  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  taken  hold,  and 
in  the  handling  of  the  tools  and  machinery,  also  in  the  amount  of 
work  they  have  helped  to  turn  out. 

I  have  only  had  eight  in  my  classes  and  the  following  is  a  list 
of  the  work  accomplished : 

1  bam  door,  13'  x  13'  71/2". 

2  bam  doors,  2'  6"  x  8'. 

2  bam  doors,  2'  III4"  x  7'. 

1  bam  door,  2'  4"  x  6'  3". 

2  window  frames,  3'  2"  x  5'  6". 
2  sashes,  12  lights. 

6  screens,  3'  x  5'  2". 

2  window  frames,  3'  4"  x  7'. 

1  panel  bread  box. 

1  door,  1%'  X  2'  6%''  x  6'  2". 

2  door  stiles,  1%''  x  5'  x  12'. 
2  rails,  1%''  x  5"  x  6'. 

2  rails,  13/8'^  X  91/2"  X  6'. 

3  hydrant  boxes,  18"  x  18"  x  3'. 

1  pulley  for  laundry. 

15  dining  room  tables,  oak,  3'  x  10'. 
6  dining  room  chairs,  oak. 

2  step  ladders,  5'. 

1  oat  sprouter  case  for  poultry  farm. 

3  set  check  sashes,  1%". 
Glass,  8  lights,  11"  x  12". 

1  full  sash,  8  lights,  11"  x  12". 

2  full  sashes,  2  lights,  22"  x  24". 
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2  tables,  21"  x  42". 
1  croes,  4"  x  6". 
750'  quarter  round  mold. 

1  paneled  colonade  with  turned  columns  and  truss. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        ANTOX  F.  LOIIEXZ, 

Instructor  in  Carpentry. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STEWARD 

To  Mes.  Emily  P.  Lincoln,  Superhifendent: 

I  present  to  you  herewith  my  report  as  steward  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1917. 

Total  value  of  real  estate  June  30,  1917 $210,327  82 

As  the  Thomas  Indian  School  is  situated  on 
the  Cattaraugus  Indian  Reservation,  the  farm 
land  has  no  market  value,  hut  this  is  included 
at  the  relative  value  of  farm  land  in  the  ad- 
joining territory. 
Total  value  of  personal  property  June  30,  1917 ....        *52,777  (59 

Total  value  of  institution  property $243,105  51 

Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  institution.  .  .  100 

Xuraber  of  acres  of  land  rented 120 

Number  of  acres  of  land  occupied  by  buildings. .  25 

Farm  and  Garden 

Xumber  of  acres  of  land  in  garden 10 

Xumber  of  acres  of  land  in  orchard,  vineyard  and 

berries 7 

Xumber  of  acres  of  land  in  potatoes 12 

Xumber  -of  acres  of  land  in  meadow 3(> 

Xumber  of  acres  of  land  in  pasture 43 

Xumber  of  acres  of  land  in  field  crops 87 

Total  number  of  acres  devoted  to  farm  purposes  195 


As  the  time  for  closing  farm  accounts  has  been  changed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  calendar  year,  the  following  report  is  made  to 
cover  the  fifteen  months  ending  December  31,  19 IG. 
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Garden 

Debit 
Cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  implements  and  labor 
Value  of  home  product  seed  and  fertilizer.  .  . 

Total 

Credit 

Beans,  string,  745^/^  pounds 

Beans  (dry),  17^  bushels 

Beans,  lima,  green,  330  pounds 

Beets,  75  bushels 

Beet  greens,  130  pounds 

Cabbage,  7,416  pounds 

Carrots,  67  bushels 

Cauliflower,  57  pounds 

Celery,  75V2  pounds 

Com,  sweet,  69.7  ewt 

Cucumbers,  table,  260  pounds 

Cucumbersw  pickles,  520  pounds 

Horseradish,  87  pounds 

Lettuce,  271V^>  pounds 

Onions,  10.12  bushels 

Onions,  green,  2,144  pounds 

Parsnips,  1828  pounds 

Peas,  green,  845^/^  pounds 

Radish.  366  pounds 

Rhubarb,  1,240  pounds 

Squash,  summer,  2.13  swt 

Squash,  winter,  4.52  cwt 

Tomatoes,  34.83  cwt 

Turnips,  10  cwt 

V^etable  oysters,  6.61  pounds 

Total 

Profit 


$457  73 

85 

28 

$543  01 

$22  37 

97 

62 

19 

86 

37 

50 

2 

60 

55 

62 

33 

50 

2 

85 

1 

89 

104 

55 

5 

20 

26 

00 

3 

48 

13 

58 

10 

12 

42 

88 

27 

42 

25 

36 

9 

15 

31 

00 

1 

60 

5 

65 

43 

54 

12 

50 

19 

83 

$655 

67 

.$112 

66 
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Fruit 

Debit 
Cost  of  stock,  spraying  material,  labor,  implements, 

etc $183  92 

Credit 

Apples,  eating,  275  bushels $247  50 

Apples,  cider,  45  bushels 11  25 

Grapes,  153  pounds 3  06- 

Blackberries,  141  quarts 14  10 

Strawberries,  674  quarts 67  40 

Raspberries,  197  quarts 19  70 

Total $363  01 

Profit $179  09 

Potatoes 

Debit 

Cost  of  seed,  spraying  material,  implements,  rent 

of  land  and  labor $579   19 

Value  of  home  product  manure 450  00 

Total $1,029  19 

Credit 
Potatoes,  9691^  bushels $2,663  44 

Profit $1,636  25 

Field  Crops 

Debit 
Cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  implements,  binding  twine, 
labor,  threshing  grain,  cutting  ensilage  and  rent 

of  land $2,315  01 

Value  of  home  product  seed  and  manure 1,344  57 

Total e$3,659  58 
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Credit 

Hay,  timothy,  80  tons; $1,280  00 

Hay,  mixed,  80  tons 1,120  00 

Wheat,  124  bushels 173  60 

Buckwheat,  166  bushels 149  40 

Oats,  1,100  bughels 605  00 

Straw,  wheat,  4  tons 32  00 

Straw,  oat,  38  tons 304  00 

Ensilage,  120  tons 420  00 

Alfalfa,  green,  15  tons 75  00 

Ice,  310  tons 310  00 

Total $4,159  00 

Profit $809  42 

Dairy 

Dehit 

Feed  purchased $688  83 

Field  crops,  home  product. 1,683  00 

Veterinary  services 15  25 

Labor. 650  00 

Farming  implements 19  15 

Rent  of  pasture 97  50 

Milk  fed  to  calves 36  00 

$3,189  73 

Inventory  of  stock  October  1,  1915 1,835  00 

Total $5,024  73 

■  Credit 

Cream,  2,055%  quarts $513  94 

Milk,  13,521  quarts 642  25 

Butter,  4,108  pounds 1,643  20 
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Milk,  skimmed,  57,301  quarts 1,147  22 

Buttermilk,  8,029  quarts 160  58 

Beef,  2,516  pounds 305  94 

Veal,  120  pounds 18  00 

Hides  sold 2  50 

Stock  sold 26  50 

Manure 1,078  12 

Service 1  50 

$5,539  75 

Inventory  of  stock  December  31,  1916 2,255  00 

Total $7,794  75 


Profit $2,770  02 


Average  number  of  cows  milked 20. 25 

Average  production  of  milk  per  cow  for  15  months' 

period,  pounds 8,526 . 7 


SwiICE 

Debit 

Stock  purchased * $8  00 

Feed  purchased 145   13 

Field  crops,  home  product 320  00 

Veterinary  services 5   24 

Labor 175   00 

Implements 10   00 

Milk  fed  to  pigs •. 36  00 


$699   37 
Inventory  of  stock  Octol)cr  1,  1915 427   00 


Total $1,126  37 
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Credit 

Pork,  5,992  j)ounds $749  00 

Manure. 115  62 

Service 1  00 


$865  62 
Inventory  of  stock  December  31,  1910 870  00 


Total $1,735  62 


Profit $609  25 

Poultry 

Debit 

Eggs  used  for  hatching $43  38 

Feed  purchased 454  dC 

Field  crops,  home  product 420  00 

Labor. 300  00 

Milk  fed  to  poultry 10  88 

Miscellaneous  expenses 21  66 

$1,250  88 

Inventory  of  stock  October  1,  1915 922  00 

Total $2,172  88 


Credit 

Eggs,  3,510  4-12  dozen $1,158  41 

Fowls,  dressed,  967  pounds 174  06 

Chickens,  dressed,  1,046  pounds 209  20 

Broilers,  208  pounds 47  84 

Manure 146  70 

$1,736  21 
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Inventory  of  stock  December  31,  1916 662  71 


Total ; $2,398  71 


Profit.  .  . $225  83 


Respectfully  submitted, 

IDA  L.  BTJNN, 


Steward. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PARMER 

To  Mrs,  Emily  P.  Lincoln^  Superintendent: 

It  has  been  my  aim  this  spring  to  cultivate  every  foot  of  land 
available  so  as  to  produce  more  than  ever  from  our  farm  and  as 
you  know,  I  am  working  some  extra  land  besides  planting  beans 
and  corn  on  the  piece  of  land  given  to  the  boys  for  a  playground. 
I  am  expecting  a  good  yield  at  harvest  time  from  the  crops  planted 
if  the  season  is  at  all  f avorabla  The  amount  produced  from  the 
farm  last  year  is  shown  in  the  Steward's  report. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  farm  work  and  the  hauling  of  coal 
our  teams  have  done  practically  all  of  the  drawing  of  freight, 
gravel  and  sand  in  connection  with  the  Special  Fund  work  being 
done  by  the  institution. 

I  want  to  especially  mention  the  interest  my  boys  have  shown 
in  our  work.  Many  of  them  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  work 
during  their  play  time  if  they  were  needed  and  I  feel  that  much 
credit  is  due  them  for  their  faithfulness. 

The  following  is  an  inventory  of  the  stock  on  hand : 

Cows 20 

Calves. 2 

Heifers 14 

Bull 1 

Hogs 8 

Hog,  stock 1 

Pigs. 15 

Shoats.  .  . 25 

Sows,  brood 4 

Colts,  3-year  old 2 

Colts,  2-year  old 1 

Colt«,  l-vear  old 2 

Horses,  driving 8 

Horses,  work , 11 

Chickens 867 

Cocks 10 

Hens. * •  • . .  383 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CARL  DAKKERT, 

Farmer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN 

To  the  Board  of  Mwndgers: 

I  beg  to  submit,  herewith,  my  report  as  attending  physician,  for 
the  year  ending  Jxme  30,  1917. 

The  average  pupil  population  has  been  176.26,  and  the  follow- 
ing named  diseases  and  injuries  have  been  under  treatment: 


Abscess 4 

Acne 1 

Adenoids 1 

Amenorrhoea 2 

Boils 1 

Bronchitis,  acute 15 

Catarrh 1 

Cholecystitis 1 

Chlorosis 4 

Chorea 1 

Conjunctivitis 5 

Diphtheria  (Carriers) 2 

Eczema 3 

Erysipelas 2 

Fracture,  femur 1 


Gastritis,  chronic 1 

Impetigo *. 13 

Indigestion,  acute 3 

Inflammation  of  middle  ear.    4 

Influenza 12 

Measles,  German 1 

Myocarditis 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Rheumatism 6 

Scabies 2 

Tonsillitis 10 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 1 

Tuberculosis  of  glands 4 

Ulcer  of  cornea 2 

Whooping  cough 30 


No  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year.  The  sanitary  con- 
dition has  been  well  maintained.  The  pupils  have  been  well 
clothed  and  have  been  supplied  with  sufficient  food. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     A.  D.  LAKE, 

Attending  Physician. 
GowANDA,  N.  T.,  December  1,  1917. 
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REPORT    OF    EaaiLY  P.  LINCOLN,  TREASURER.  FOR 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  X917 

Receipts 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1917 $519  44 

Received  from  Comptroller 54,584  84 

Miscellaneous  receipts 166  21 

$55,270  40 

DlSBUBSEMENTS 

Personal  service   25,393  62 

Food 8,314  05 

Fuel,  light,  jx>wer,  water 4,109  68 

Printing  and  advertising 17  97 

Equipment 4,762  53 

Supplies 5,667  25 

Materials. 931  50 

Traveling  expenses 499  98 

Communication 627  89 

Fixed  charges  and  contributions '. 588  43 

General  plant  service 1,576  45 

Rents 500  00 

Remittance  to  State  Treasurer 685  65 


$53,675  00 


Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1917 1,595  49 


Per  capita  cost  of  maintenance $300 .  63 
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STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  A  NINE  MONTHS* 

PERIOD  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  institution  July  1, 

1916 198 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  nine  months.  36 
Number   of   pupils    discharged    during    the   nine 

months 30 

Number  of  pupils  died  during  the  nine  months. ...  0 

Number  of  pupils  in  institution  June  30,  1917. . .  204 
Average  population  for  the  nine  months  ending 

June  30,  1917 176.26 
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CATALOG  OF  CHILDREN  WITH  THEIR  NATIONAL- 
ITY  AND  THE  RESERVATION  FROM  WHICH  EACH 
CAME 

Alleghany  Eebesvation 
Females  Nationality 

Bowen,  Geneva Seneca 

Cooper,  Xora .....". Seneca 

Crouse,  Elsie Seneca 

Half  town,  Evangeline Seneca 

Harris,  Elizabeth Cayuga 

Harris,  Dorothy Cayuga 

Henhawk,  Lenora Seneca 

Jackson,  Clarinda Seneca 

Jimerson,  Cynthia Seneca 

Jimerson,  Lena Seneca 

Jimerson,  Flora  Marie Seneca 

Jimerson,  Cassie Seneca 

John,  Myra Seneca 

Jones,  Bessie Seneca 

Lee,  Mable Seneca 

Lee,  Nellie Seneca 

Lee,  Rosa Seneca 

Lee.  Bertha Seneca 

Shongo,  Hazel Seneca 

Shongo,  Letha Seneca 

Snyder,  Agnes Seneca 

Snvder,  Elizabeth Seneca 

Titus,  Loretta Seneca 

Titus,  Mary Seneca 

Wandle,  Pauline Seneca 

White,  Ethel • Onondaga 

Males  Nationality 

Bowen,  Archibald Seneca 

Bowen,  Cliiford Seneca 
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Males  Nationality 

Half  town,  Gilbert Seneca 

Harris,  William Cayuga 

Henhawk,  Hilton Seneca 

Jimerson,  Burt Seneca 

Jimerson,  Glenny  T Seneca 

Jimerson,  Hamilton Seneca 

John,  Floyd Seneca 

John,  Leslie Seneca 

Jones,  LeRoy • Seneca 

Lee,  Ernest Seneca 

Maybe,  Elon Seneca 

Pierce,  Spencer Seneca 

Pierce,  Wilf ord Seneca 

Shongo,  Herman Seneca 

Shongo,  Jacob Seneca 

Cattaeaugus  Reservation 
Fema  les  Na  t  ionalify 

Abrams,  Lucy Seneca 

Abrams,  Lila Seneca 

Abrams,  Mabel Seneca 

Armstrong,  Gertrude Seneca 

Bennett,  Maude Seneca 

Button,  Alta Seneca 

Button,  Leona Seneca 

Bullis,  Lorenza • . . . .  Seneca 

Cornplanter,  Hattie Seneca 

Dowdy,  Amelia Seneca 

Harris,  Lydia Seneca 

Huff,  Lillian Seneca 

Jackson,  Ivy Seneca 

Jackson,  Mamie  . Seneca 

Jimerson,  Berusha Seneca 

Jimerson,  Lydia Seneca 

Joe,  Ethlyn Seneca 

John,  Evelyn Cayuga 

John,  Margaret Seneca 
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Females  NaiiondlUif 

Kennedy,  Alyee Seneca 

Kennedy,  Lucy Seneca 

Kettle,  Flossie Seneca 

Kettle,  Mable Seneca 

Lay,  Harriet Cayuga 

Lay,  Pauline Cayuga 

Lav,  Eunice Seneca 

Luke,  Laura  B Seneca 

Moses,  Mary Seneca 

Nephew,  Fleeta Seneca 

Parker,  Doris ; Seneca 

Parker,  Edna Seneca 

Parker,  Adelaide Seneca 

Parker,  Dorothy Seneca 

Phillips,  Carrie Cayuga 

Pierce,  Delphine Seneca 

Pierce,  Elsa Cayuga 

Pierce,  Gwendolyn Seneca 

Pierce,  Sarah Seneca 

Printup,  Viola St.  Regis 

Sandv,  Nora Seneca 

Scott,  Armena Seneca 

Shongo,  Bessie Seneca 

Tallchief ,  Edith Tuscarora 

Tallchief ,  Iva Tuscarora 

Thompson,  Lucy Seneca 

Thompson,  Malvina Seneca 

Twoguns,  Eva Seneca 

White,  Edna  Mae Seneca 

White,  Ruby Seneca 

Males  Nationality 

Abrams,  Lloyd Seneca 

Abrams,   Calbraith    Seneca 

Bennett,  Elon Seneca 

Bullis,  Jacob • Seneca 

Cooper,  Jarriet Seneca 
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Males     y  Nationality 

Crow,  Peter Seneca 

Doctor,  LeRoy Seneca 

Doxtator,  Victor Seneca 

Eels,  Stanley Seneca 

Eels,  Lester Seneca 

Green,  Harry ^ Seneca 

Huff,  Stewart Seneca 

Jackson,  Luman Seneca 

John,  Raymond Seneca 

John,  Herbert Seneca 

John,  Clifford '. Seneca 

Jones,  William Seneca 

Joe,  Atlas  Alton Seneca 

Lay,  Maxwell Cayuga 

Luke,  Mitchell Seneca 

Luke,  John Seneca 

Pierce,  Henry Seneca 

Pierce,  Jabez Seneca 

Pierce,  Warren Seneca 

Pierce,  William Seneca 

Pierce,  Victor Seneca 

Printup,  Edward St.  Regis 

Seneca,  Franklin ^ Seneca 

Twoguns,  Nelson Seneca 

Twoguns,  Noah Seneca 

White,  Percy Seneca 

Onohtdaqa  Reseevation 
Females  Nationality 

Bred,  Josephine Oneida 

Cole,  Mabel St.  Regis 

Jacobs,  Bula Onondaga 

Jacobs,  Marjory Onondaga 

Jones,  Agnes St  Regis 

Jones,  Edna St.  Regis 

Loft,  Edith Mohawk 

Moses,  Belle St.  Regis 

Moses,  Libbie St.  Regis 
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Males  Nationality 

Beckman,  DeLos Onondaga 

Bred,  Chester ; Oneida 

George,  CliflFord Seneca 

George,  Kenneth  LeRoy Onondaga 

George,  Stanley Seneca 

Hill,  Hawl^ Onondaga 

Jacobs,  Wilson St.  Regis 

Jacobs,  Thomas Onondaga 

LaForce,  Newman St.  Regis 

Logan,  Elin Onondaga 

Logan,  Archie Onondaga 

Miller,  Emory Oneida 

Xinham,  Xelson   Oneida 

St.  Regis  Reseevation 

Females  Nationality 

Tarbell,  Mary St.  R^is 

Tarbell,  Sara St.  Regis 

Tarbell,  Margaret St.  Regis 

Males  Nationality 

Allen,  Walter Iroquois 

Allen,  Malcolm Iroquois 

Bigtre^  Wilbert •. St.  Regis 

Chubb,  Angus St.  Regis 

Dean,  Paul St.  R^is 

Francis,  Andrew St.  Regis 

Jacobs,  Mitchell St.  Regis 

Jacob,  Isaac St.  Regis 

Lazore,  Angus St.  Regis 

Lazore,  William St.  Regis 

McCumber,  Thomas St.  Regis 

Tarbell,  Charles St.  Regis 

Terrance,  Paul St.  Regis 

Terrance,  Eugene St.  Regis 
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TusoAEORA  Reservation 
Females  NcUionality 

Bissell,  Ethel Mohawk 

Bissell,  Hattie Tuscarora 

Bissell,  Louise Mohawk 

Bissell,  Thelma Mohawk 

Chew,  Leta Seneca 

Cusick,  Irene Tuscarora 

Cusick,  Viola Tuscarora 

Garlow,  Alice '. Onondaga 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Nina Tuscarora 

Patterson,  Mina Tuscarora 

Patterson,  Ida Tuscarora 

Thompson,  Hattie Tuscarora 

Thompson,  Hazel Onondaga 

Williams,  Irene Tuscarora 

Males  NationaUty 

Bissell,  Charles Tuscarora 

Bissell,  Irving Mohawk 

Bissell,  Joseph Tuscarora 

Chew,  Nelson Seneca 

Hess,  Oscar Mohawk 

Jones,  Nathan Tuscarora 

Jones,  William Tuscarora 

Williams,  Lawrence Mohawk 

TONAWANDA   RESERVATION 

Females  Nationality 

Blackchief ,  Amy Seneca 

Carpenter,  Betsy , Seneca 

Ground,  Fidelia Seneca 

Jimerson,  Elsie Seneca 

Parker,  Bula Seneca 

Parker,  Pauline Seneca 

Parker,  Mildred   Seneca 

Reuben,  Iva Seneca 

Spring,  Elsie Tonawanda 

Sundown,  Geraldine Seneca 

White,  Sophelia Seneca 
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Males  Nationality 

Ground,  William Seneca 

Hill,  Cephas Seneca 

Jonathan,  Ernest  . . . , Seneca 

Jonathan,  Foster Seneca 

Moses,  Augustus Seneca 

Peters,  Gilbert Seneca 

Printup,  Harold Seneca 

Rkye,  Jerome Seneca 

Sundown,  Boland Seneca 
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State  of  New  York 


No.  55 


IN     SENATES 


April  12,  1918 


THIRTEENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORTS OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY 


For  the  Years  1916-1917  and  1917-1918 


Report  o:f  the  Department  Board  to  the  Board  and  Council 

AND  MbMBERS  of  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SuNSHINE  SoCIETY  AND 

TO  THE  Legislature  of  the  State  of  'Sew  York 

We  Hereby  transmit  to  you  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Blind  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  Society,  which  includes  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Sunshine  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies 
(Home,  Nursery,  Hospital  and  Kindergarten  combined),  Summit, 
Xew  Jersey,  for  the  years  1916-1917  and  1917-1918. 

Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Force,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Theodore  F.   Seward, 
Mrs.  William  Hedden, 

Committee. 
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LAWS  OF  NEW  YORK  —  By  Authority 


CHAPTER  60 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  education  law,  relative  to  the  kindergarten  training  and  instruc- 
tion of  blind  babies  and  children 

Became  a  law,  March  22,  1912,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.    Passed, 

three -fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  YorJcj  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  chapter 
twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  education,  constituting  chapter  sixteen  of  the  con- 
solidated laws,"  as  .amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  972.  Persons  eligible  as  pupils  to  institutions  for  instruction 
of  the  bliiid.  All  blind  persons  of  suitable  age  and  possessing  the 
other  qualifications  prescribed  for  deaf  and  dumb  state  pupils 
under  section  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  shall  be  eligible  to 
appointment  to  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  in  the  village  of  Batavia,  as  follows: 

1.  All  such  as  are  residents  of  the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings, 
Queens,  Suffolk,  Nassau,  Richmond,  Westchester,  Putnam  and 
Rockland,  shall  be  sent  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

2.  All  such  who  reside  in  other  counties  of  the  state  shall  be 
sent  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  village  of  Batavia. 
Blind  babies  and  children,  not  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
of  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  under  and  possessing  the  other 
qualifications  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter 
and  requiring  kindergarten  training  and  instruction  shall  be 
eligible  to  appointment  as  state  pupils  in  one  of  the  homes  for 
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blind  babies  and  children  maintained  by  the  International  Sun- 
shine Society,  Brooklyn  Home  for  the  Blind,  Crippled  and 
Defective  Children  and  the  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
any  such  child  may  be  transferred  to  the  institution  for  the  blind 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York  or  village  of  Batavia,  to  which  he  or  she 
would  otherwise  be  eligible  to  appointment,  upon  arriving  at  suit- 
able age,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  All 
such  appointments,  with  ,the  exception  of  those  to  the  institution 
for  the  blind  in  the  village  of  Batavia,  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
missioner of  education  upon  application,  and  in  those  cases  in 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  applicants 
are  able  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense,  he  may  impose  condi- 
tions whereby  some  proportionate  share  of  expense  of  educating 
and  clothing  such  pupils  shall  be  paid  by  their  parents,  guardians 
or  friends,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  commissioner 
shall  designate,  which  conditions  he  may  modify  from  time  to 
time,  if  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

§  2.  Subdivision  two  of  section  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three 
of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

2.  The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils,  upwards  of 
t\velve  years  of  age,  shall  be  five  years;  but  the  commissioner  of 
education  may,  in  his  discretion,  extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  term  of  kindergarten 
training  and  instruction  for  babies  and  children  of  the  age  of 
t^velve  years  and  under  received  into  any  such  institution  under 
the  provisioiis  of  section  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  this 
chapter,  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day.  The 
pupils  provided  for  in  this  section  and  sections  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-one  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  this  article  shall 
he  designated  state  pupils ;  and  all  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  state  pupils  now  in  said  institutions  shall  apply  to 
pupils  herein  provided  for. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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State  of  New  Yoek,  ) 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  J 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file  in 
this  office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  tran- 
script therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  law, 
EDWARD  LAZANSKY, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Depabtmknt  of  the  Blind 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY  DEPARTMENT 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

President 
Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  49  Harrison  street,  East  Orange,  !N^.  J. 

Vi^e-President 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden,  Office,  96  Fifth  avenue,  Xew 

York  City. 

Secretary 
Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Force,  16  Marshall  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Treasurer 

m 

Mrs.  William  Hedden,  195  Orange  avenue,  Irvington,  K.  J. 

Director 

Mrs.  Blanton  Charles  Welsh,  24  Upper  Mountain  avenue, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Auditor 

John  William  Fahr,  Jr.,  Certified  Accountant  of  Xew  York 

State. 

Bookkeei)er 

Miss  Matilda  A.  Fkench,  Office,  96  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 

City. 

Assistant  to  the  Treasurer 

Mrs.  Agnes  Schull-Gramm,  Office,  96  Fifth  avenue,  Xew  York 

City. 
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ADVISOBY  COUNCIL 

J.  B.  Greenhdt,  325  West  End  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mabtin  W,  Littleton,  Attorney,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

David  B,  Mills,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

John  Alvin  Young,  62  Cedar  street,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Waltek  A.  A.  Gardneh,  Box  581,  Liberty,  New  York  City. 

Judge  T.  L.  Beown,  Tulsa,  Okla, 
CoL.  Chaeles  a.  Pickett,  Editor  of  the  New  Haven  Leader, 

New  Haven,  Conn.    • 

De,  Thomas  Daelinqton,  27  Washington  square,  North ;  Office, 

30  Church  street.  New  York  City. 

F.  L.  DiNOLET,  Editor  of  Lewiston  Journal,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Ret.    John   Hatnes   Holmes,    Church   of   the   Messiah,   Park 

avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York  City. 

John  W.  Kellee,  National  Democratic  Club,  Fifth  avenue.  New 

York  City. 

Judge  Cael  Feanke,  Monroe,  Mich. 

JrDGE  James  C.  Connolly,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

JcDOE  W.  S.  Pbickett,  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Any  three  officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

John  William  Faiir,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Henry  Zorn, 

Rev.  Walter  A.  A.  Gardner. 

PROPERTY  COMMITTEE 

David  B.  Mills,*  Clarence  II.  Kelsey, 

Alexander  Black. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Cawthorne, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Bcck, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Bassett, 

Judge  James  C.  Connolly  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Connolly. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Fox, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Mills, 

Mrs.  Eobert  E.  Mills, 

Mrs.  Caleb  C.  Pollard, 

Mrs.  Charles  Silvers, 

Miss  Louise  West, 

Mrs.  W.  F.  B.  Walker, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McBride. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Lillian  IIeuschele,  Chairman. 
COMMITTEE  ON  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Force,  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Seward, 

Mrs.  William  Hedden. 
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SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 


WAYS  AJXD  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

Mas.  WiuLiAM  Hedden,  Mrs.  Mabgabet  Mohan,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence H.  Kelsey,  Mrs.  John  Henry,  Mrs.  Alexander 

Black. 

mSTOSIAN 

Mrs.  Edith  A.  M.  Casey. 

EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Greenhtjt,  Mrs.  John  Alvin  Young, 

•  Mrs.  C.  a.  Simpson. 

ADMISSION  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden,  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Force. 


WARNING 

The.  International  Sunshine  Society  Warns  Public 

Against  Imposters 

No  Door-to-Door  Collectors 

The  International  Sunshine  Society  does  not  send  out  door-to- 
door  solicitors  for  money  from  the  general  public.  If  an  appeal  is 
made,  members  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  such  work  is  cared 
for  through  headquarters  and  branches,  and  if  a  person  claiming 
to  represent  International  "  Sunshine  "  cannot  show  proper  cre- 
dentials from  branch  or  State  president,  members  may  know  that 
he  or  she  does  not  belong  to  the  International  Sunshine  Society. 

The  Society  has  been  troubled  in  New  York  City  somewhat  by 
these  collectors,  and  has  notified  the  chief  of  police  of  these  same 
facts. 
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THE  ARTHUR  HOME,  NURSERY,  HOSPITAL  AND 
KINDERGARTEN  FOR  BLIND  BABIES  AND  BLIND 
CHILDREN  TOO  YOUNG  OR  TOO  BACKWARD  TO 
ENTER  THE  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES  FOR 
THE  BLIND, 

Pine  Grove  Avenue,  Summit,  N.  J. 

{Established  June  1,  1909) 

Meetings 

Opening  of  the  Home,  April  16,  1910;  second  annual,  May  20, 
1911;  third  annual,  April  27,  1912;  fourth  annual,  April  18, 
1913 ;  fifth  annual,  April  25,  1914;  sixth  annual,  April  30,  1915 ; 
seventh  annual,  April  29,  1916;  eighth  annual,  April  28,  1917; 
ninth  annual,  April  27,  1918. 

All  sessions  being  held  in  the  Arthur  Home  Assembly  Room. 

This  Department  is  conducted  under  Article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society. 

ARTICLE  IV  —  DEPARTMENTS 

Section  1.  Department  of  the  Blind.  Under  this  depart- 
ment the  need  of  institutions  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  blind  children,  from  birth  to  the  age  of  eight,  in  every  state, 
will  be  investigated,  and  the  state  assisted  to  supply  this  great 
need,  if  not  already  provided  for. 

Assistance  will  be  given  to  other  blind  persons  when  possible, 
without  reference  to  age. 

(The  Department  of  the  Blind  has  devoted  its  time  almost 
entirely  for  the  last  nine  years  to  the  Arthur  Home  and  to  legis- 
lation for  the  baby  blind.) 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  PROCEEDINGS 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  met 
in  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Summit,  X.  J.,  April  27, 
1918,  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Force  read  the  minutes  of- the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, which  were  approved. 

The  Auditor,  William  J.  Fahr,  Jr.,  certified  accountant, 
reported  for  1917  and  said  that  he  would  have  his  figures  for  1918 
ready  in  a  few  days  for  printing. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Auditor's  reports, 
as  well  as  reports  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  be  printed  in  proper 
form  in  the  Annual  Year  Book. 

The  Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Hedden,  and  the  Treasurer 
General,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Buck,  presented  statements  of  accounts,  all 
of  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Auditing  Committee. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  year  book  now  being  prepared  should  not 
only  contain  important  reports  of  the  past  two  years,  but  might 
include  any  important  matter  that  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
last  published  year  book. 

The  annual  election  of  Home  officers  and  staff  was  then  held. 
The  persons  recommended  by  the  Nominating  Committee  were 
duly  elected  as  per  following  list.  There  being  no  other  business, 
reports  as  per  program  were  heard,  approved  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  file. 

At  the  close  of  the  children's  program  the  meeting  adjourned. 

MINNIE  J.  FORCE, 

Secretary. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 


Superintendent 
Miss  Adelaide  Black.- 

Assistant  Superintendent 
Miss  Belle  Harvey. 

Hospital  Depabtment 

Head  Nurse 
Mes.  Mabguekite  Butleb. 

Assistants 

Miss  M.  Sullivan, 
Mes.  V.  II.  Burton. 

Night  Nurse 
Miss  Agnes  Draddy 

Kindergarten 

Head  Teacher 
Miss  Belle  Harvey. 

Preliminary  Kindergarten  and  Playground 
Miss  M.  Callagy  and  Miss  Mildred  Weller. 

Point,  Braille  and  Mrsic 

Miss  Mary  Hale,  Graduate  of  the  Xew  York  Institution  for  the 

Blind 

Matron  and  Seamstress 

Miss  M.  Cull, 
Mrs.  M.  Mattison. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL— (Continued) 


Attending  Physician 
David  Eugene  English,  M.  D.,  Summit,  X.  J. 

Vimting  Oculist  and  Aurist 
IIeney  M.  O'Reilly,  M.  D.^  Summit,  N.  J. 

Consulting  Oculist 
Hakry  Vaughn,  M.  D.,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 

Consulting  Surgeon 
William  Henry  Lawrence,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Summit,  IN^.  J. 

(Xow  in  France.) 

Acting  Consulting  Surgeon 
Dr.  H.  n.  Bowles,  Summit,  N.  J. 

CotisuUing  Neurologist 
Thomas  P.  Prout,  M.  D.,  Fair  Oaks  Sanitarium,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Consulting  Dermatologist 
Henry  F.  Wallhauser,  M.  D.,  47  New  street,  Newark,  X.  J. 

Dentist 
C.  R.  RivELEY,  D.  D.  S.,  Summit,  X.  J. 

Orthopedic  Care 

The  privilege  of  the  "Avery  "  endowed  bed  in  the  Hospital  for 
Ruptured  and  Crippled  Children,  Forty-second  street,  Xew  York 
City. 

Consulting  Sanitary  Expert 

Henry  P.  Dengler,  M.  D.,  Springfield,  X.  J. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  International  Sunshine  Society, 
Incorporated,  with  oflSces  at  96  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City, 

X.  Y.,  the  sum  of dollars, 

in  further  support  of  or  in  addition  to  the  International  Sunshine 
Department  for  the  Blind,  and  I  hereby  authorize  my  executors 
to  pay  the  said  sum  to  the  person  who  shall  be  acting  as  Treasurer 
of  the  said  corporation. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE 

I  hereby  give  and  devise  to  the  International  Sunshine  Society, 
Incorporated,  Department  for  the  Blind,  with  offices  at  96  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  City,  X.  Y.,  for  its  corporate  purposes,  all  that, 
etc.  (here  describe  the  property),  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same 
unto  the  said  corporation,  its  successors  and  assigns,  forever. 
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NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE 
ARTHUR  HOME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 

Blind  Ciiildeen  in  the  Home  April  27,  1918 

From  New  Jersey  State, — Arthur  Valentine  Lyndhurst,  Helen 
Sclierer,  Edith  Bowen,  Jamilla  Tetter,  Alice  Hughes,  Allen 
Jones,  Harry  Crispin,  Vetina  Ragolia,  Myles  Crosby,  Elwood 
Garrison,  Rudith  Long,  Julia  Malinscak,  Mariana  Micale,  Tony 
Hanna,  Fred  Perrine,  Michael  Chalafka,  Margaret  Schubcrth, 
Blair  Benger,  William  Beverly,  Emma  Molnar,  Vivian  Blumkin. 

Pennsylvanm. —  Anna  Reeder,  Matilda  Raihl,  Stanley  Cassidy, 
Wendell  Dailey,  Lucretia  Thorpe,  Florence  Slusser  White,  Leo 
Velichunas  and  Janet  Burnett. 

North  Dakota. —  Rita  Smith,  Reginald  Schuessler,  Jo8ej>h 
Grenier,  Charles  Kane. 

Arizona. —  Leona-  Ferguson. 

Tennessee, —  Grace  Whittle,  William  Adams,  Jesse  Rushing. 

District  of  Columbia, —  Evelyn  Brink. 

New  York  State. —  Edna  Barrv,  Charles  Reed. 

Cuba, —  Enrique  Cuervo. 

Illinois. —  Kenneth  Steele. 

Minnesota, —  George  Turnburke. 

North  Carolina. —  Lewis  Murray. 

Oregon. —  Dale  Buckley. 

Texas. —  Maurine  Mayfield. 

Total  — 46  children. 


ANNUAI.  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND.  INCLUD- 
INQ  XME  CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES  OF  THE  NINTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE 
ARTHUR   HOME,  APRIL  27.  1918 
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PROGRAM 

Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  April  27th,  1918 

Summit,  New  Jersey 

12  Noon 
Buffet  luncheon  to  out  of  town  guests.  • 

1:30  P.  M. 

Business  session,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Seward,  President,  presiding. 
Reading  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 
Secretary's  report,  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Force. 

Report  of  the  Auditor,  John  William  Fahr,  Jr.,  certified  public  accountant, 
New  York  State. 
Report  of  Finance  Committee. 

Report  of  Arthur  Home  Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Hedden. 
Treasurer-Generars  financial  statement,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Buck. 
President's  address,  Mrs.  Seward. 
Report  of  attending  physician,  Dr.  David  E.  English. 
Executive,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden. 
Property  Committee. 
Ways  and  Means,  Mrs.  William  Hedden. 
Historian,  Mrs.  Edith  A.  M.  Casey. 
Report  of  Superintendent,  Miss  Adelaide  Black. 
Report  of  Head  Nurse,  Mrs.  Marguedite  Butler. 
Report  of  the  Executive  Secretary. 
Appointing  of  House  Staff  by  action  of  the  Board. 
Report  of  the  Head  Teacher,  Miss  Belle  Harvey. 
Adjournment  for  social  hour  with  the  children  of  the  Home. 

Children's  Program 

The  children  march  into  Kindergarten  room  singing  "  Just  a  Dainty  Basket." 

So2?G  —  "  Welcome  "  —  The  whole  School. 

Folk  Dancing  —  "  Jolly  Coppersmith  "  —  Lucretia  Thorpe  { Pennsylvania ) . 
Wendell  Dailey  (Pennsylvania),  Edna  Barry  (New  York),  Reginald 
Schuessler  (North  Dakota),  Kudith  Long  (New  Jersey),  Louis  Murray 
(North  Carolina). 

Piano  Solo  —  Helen  Scherer  (New  Jersey). 

Song  —  "  Merry  Sunshme  "  —  The  whole  School. 

Kindergarten  tables  set  out  and  all  children  working. 

Folk  Dancing  —  One-st«p,  "Mistress  Mary"  —  Helen  Scherer  at  the  piano. 

Singing  —  Sextet  —  Helen  Scherer  (New/Jersey),  Alice  Hughes  (New  Jersey), 
Matilda  Baihl  (Penn^lvania),  Myra  Totter  (New  Jersey),  Edith 
Bewen  (New  Jersey),  Janet  Burnett  (Pennsylvania). 
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PROGRAM  —  (Continued) 
Flao  Dbill  —  Louis  Murray   (North  Carolina),  Lucretia  Thorpe  (Pennsyl- 
vania),  Reginald  Schuessler  (North  Dakota),  Edna  Barry  (New  York), 
Rudith  Long   (New  Jersey),  Wendell  Dailey   (Pennsylvania). 
Japanese  Dance  — Helen  Scherer  at  the  pian(i  (New  Jersey),  Edith  Bowen 

(New  Jeraey),  Myra  Totter  (New  Jersey). 
Danciwo  —  One-step  —  Whole  School^ Helen  Scherer  at  piana 
SiNQiNC  — Part  Song  — Whole  School  — "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy." 


Babies  ooinq  thbough  the  preliminabt  exbbcises  —  Kenneth  Steele  (Illi- 
nois), Grace  Whittle  (Tennessee),  Arizona  Ferguson  (Ariuona),  Mari- 
anna  Miehale  (New  Jersey),  Rita  Smith  (North  Dakota),  Job.  Grennier 
(North  Dakota),  Tony  Hanna  (New  Jersey),  William  Beverley  (New 
Jersey),  Chae.  Dakota  Kane   (North  Dakota). 

SiNOiNC  BY  THE  BABIES,  three  and  four  years  old  — "  Dolly  Song," 

Obchestba  —  Whole  School  with  audience  —  "America." 

The  Abthue  Home  Yell  —  Whole  School. 

Dismissal. 


"RoLLY  Polly"  Getting  Com 

A  Blind  Baby  Lbabhino  It  Has  Playiwq  "  Fall  Down 

Asms  and  Leos 

PsELIUINABY  ExmciSES 
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PRESIDENT'S   REPORT 


Mrs.  Mary  C.  Seward 

The  work  for  the  baby  blind  which  has  been  established  by  the 
International  Sunshine  Society,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  world  for  the  cause  of 
humanity.  It  has  made  life  worth  living  for  the  blind  child, 
trained  it  to  express  itself  and  do  its  own  individual  work,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  grow  up  crippled  and  mentally  deficient. 

Keforms  are  said  to  grow  slowly,  but  that  of  the  developing 
and  educating  blind  babies  to  become  like  normal  children  except 
for  sight,  has  been  welcomed  wherever  a  case  has  come  before  us 
and  what  we  are  doing  has  been  understood. 

Our  experience  with  the  few  babies  first,  taken  was  so  successful 
and  convincing  that  many  friends  came  to  our  aid  and  assisted 
in  carrying  on  the  work.  The  result  —  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  brains  of  blind  babies  are  as  active,  as  alert  when  taken  in 
time,  as  those  of  other  children ;  but  they  require  entirely  different 
training,  constant  watchfulness  and  to  be  taken  in  charge  as  soon 
as  blindness  is  discovered. 

Good  news  travels  fast  and  very  soon  after  beginning  to  look 
for  these  needy  ones  we  had  one  hundred  names  on  our  list  seeking 
to  be  cared  for. 

Enthusiastic  friends  opened  their  hearts  and  purses  and  poured 
out  their  treasure  until  we  h-ad  established  two  homes  —  the  first, 
The  Blind  Babies  Sunshine  Home  at  Dyker  Heights  —  Thir- 
teenth avenue  and  Eighty-fourth  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  then  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies  at  Pine  Grove  ave- 
nue, Summit,  New  Jersey.  Both  homes  are  now  free  from  debt. 
The  first  one,  which  accommodates  thirty  children,  will  take 
chiefly  New  York  city  babies. 

The  Summit  Home  in  New  Jersey  can  provide  for  fifty  and 
may  receive  them  from  any  State  in  the  Union.  At  this  time  it 
has  babies  representing  thirteen  states. 

Having  established  a  work  most  important  and  two  Homes, 
each  State  was  appealed  to  for  legislation  to  supply  the  necessary 
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funds  for  the  expense  received  in  caring  for  the  babies  —  thirteen 
states  have  responded  with  appropriate  legislation. 

Graduate  nurses  are  essential  and  these  we  must  pay  but  many 
eminent  physicians  and  oculists  have  given  their  services  freely 
for  this  philanthropic  work,  always  responding  when  called. 
Since  this  work  began,  sixteen  children  in  the  Arthur  Home  alone 
have  left  with  more  or  less  eyesight 'restored. 

Little  Barbara,  a  waif  from  Minnesota,  with  partially  restored 
eyesight,  has  been  legally  adopted  by  a  family  who  love  her  and 
will  care  for  her  and  educate  her  as  if  she  were  their  own. 

Our  blind  form  a  happy  group.  Many  who  came  to  us  crippled 
are  running  about  now  and  the  weak  have  become  strong.  They 
are  busy  in  the  kindergarten  going  through  exercises  to  strengthen 
their  bodies,  playing  games  in  doors  and  out,  practicing  on  the 
piano,  for  they  are  taught  music,  instrumental  and  vocal  —  and 
there  are  some  with  especial  musical  gifts.  They  are  also  taught 
freedom  of  action  through  dancing.  Some  are  most  graceful  in 
folk  and  modern  dances. 

The  Home  has  received  two  legacies  this  year,  one  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  Sayre  estate  of  Chatham,  and  fifty  shares 
of  preferred  stock  in  the  business  of  Emil  Wolff  of  New  York. 

But  the  greatest  rejoicing  was  over  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Xew  York  has  put  the  International  Sunshine  Society  in  the 
present  appropriation  bill,  just  signed  by  the  Governor. 

This  means  that  the  State  has  provided  for  the  care,  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  any  blind  baby  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(outside  of  the  city  of  New  York),  who  may  be  appointed  to  the 
institution  bv  the  Xew  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  blind  babies  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  provided  for  by 
a  city  budget  of  $13,500  for  the  year,  and  the  rate  of  support 
has  been  raised  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
per  day. 

Both  institutions  are  full  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future,  to  provide  more  dormitory  space. 

In  the  Arthur  Home  there  are  twenty  children  sent  by  the 
State  of  New   Jersey.      Twelve  other  states  have  blind  babies 

there. 

Donations  for  a  bungalow  are  earnestly  solicited. 
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The  children  celebrate  the  different  holidays  of  the  year  with 
enthusiasm  and  once  a  month  they  have  a  party  at  which  they 
are  taught  to  be  model  hostesses  and  also  enjoy  presenting  a 
program  of  entertainment  for  their  guests.  In  fact,  everything 
that  is  presented  to  the  normal,  sightless  child  becomes  a  part  of 
their  training  and  when  they  graduate  to  go  to  more  advanced 
schools,  they  not  only  keep  up  with  the  children  who  can  see,  but 
some  of  them  surpass  them  in  standing,  having  learned  concen- 
tration by  their  blindness. 

New  Mentality  Test  fob  the  Blind 

The  standardization  of  the  Binet  scale  for  application  to  the 
sightless  became  possible  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Beckett,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  Mrs.  Blanton  C.  Welsh  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  Secretarj. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kite,  when  on  the  Extension  Staff,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Charities,  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  a  sightless 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  a  Director  of  the  Blind,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Board  of  Education,  became  actively  interested  in 
successfully  establishing  these  problems. 

The  Scientific  method  employed  at  the  Arthur  Ilome  and 
Kindergarten  for  Blind  Children  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  under  the 
management  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society  offered  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  successfully  standardizing  this  New 
Scale  of  Mental  Gradation,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
facilitating  the  education  of  the  sightless. 

The  first  classified  tests  were  applied  to  the  children  of  this 
Home  thus  placing  the  work  of  this  organization  foremost  in  the 
advancement  of  the  care  and  education  of  the  youthful  blind  and 
the  perfection  of  this  new  mentality  scale. 

A  child,  classified  most  unfavorably  when  placed  in  the  care 
of  this  department  five  years  ago,  was  reported  brilliant,  under 
this  new  standardization. 

« 

Deprived  of  the  natural  aid  of  development  through  vision,  the 
mentality  of  the  normal  blind  child  was  supposed  to  rate  two 
years  behind  the  normal  seeing  child. 

These  recent  tests,  however,  demonstrated  that  the  sightless 
child   offered   the   advancement   of  the   Scientific  Physical    and 
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Mental  Development  will  not  only  meter  age  for  age  with  the 
seeing  child,  but  may  possibly  excel  in  mentality. 

Memory  Books 

Memory  Books  are  kept  of  each  child  that  comes  to  the  Home. 
These  Memory  Books  contain  a  history  of  the  child  from  the  day 
it  enters  the  Home  until  it  leaves  the  institution. 

Theij  "  A  Follow-up  Work "  is  carried  on  with  each  child. 
As  far  as  possible  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  track  of  the  children 
we  have  had  in  the  Home,  and  make  notes  in  the  Memory  Book 
of  achievements  and  other  activities  relative  to  the  life  of  these 
children  as  they  grow  up. 

Georgia  Pople  of  Illinois,  who  came  to  us  in  1912,  and  left  us 
in  1914  to  enter  the  Kindergarten  at  the  State  School,  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois  —  a  waif  sent  from  the  county  —  sends  us  the  good 
news  that  he  has  been  found  by  his  uncle  and  aunt,  who  will 
hereafter  look  after  him  and  see  that  he  continues  in  the  State 
School  until  he  graduates. 

Arthur  Home  has  registered  since  it  opened  143  children. 
The  enrollment  now  is  46 ;  the  capacity  of  the  Home  is  50. 

The  Memory  Books  are  to  be  found  in  special  files  at  General 
Headquarters.  Some  of  these  children  have  regained  their  eye- 
sight and  been  sent  home.  Quite  a  number  have  graduated  and 
entered  schools  for  the  higher  education  for  the  blind,  and  some 
have  proved  that  they  came  to  us  too  late.  They  did  not  develop 
mentally  and  were  returned  to  their  people. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  institution  to  keep  indefinitely  chil- 
dren who  prove  to  be  too  feeble-minded  to  take  advantage  of  the 
school  training. 

Children  with  brains  respond  to  the  excellent  care  that  is  given 
to  them  and  thus  prove  what  they  needed  has  been  supplied  in 
our  Homes,  and  the  work  therefore  is  an  object  lesson  to  the 
world. 

There  is  not  time  to  go  into  the  many  interesting  details  of 
the  progress  of  this  wonderful  service  for  the  blind.  It  has  had 
many  vicissitudes  and  much  to  overcome,  but,  looking  back  over 
the  years  of  the  earnest  endeavor  given  to  it,  we  see  the  facts 
proven,  the  foundation  laid  strong  and  secure,  the  steps  taken  one 
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by  one  to  build  up  a  structure  of  helpfulness  to  endure  aa  long 
as  there  shall  be  need  of  it. 

Of  all  the  many,  many  good  works  of  the  International  Sun- 
shine Society  this  work  for  the  blind  babies  is  the  most  important. 

Our  nine  years  of  this  experience  in  this  initial  work  of  the 
care  and  educational  development  of  blind  babies,  is  very  different 
and  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  sighted  children. 

It  has  required  great  patience  and  earnest  perseverance  to  bring 
about  such  remarkable  and  rich  results  and  the  good  news  has 
spread  broadcast  throughout  the  country. 

This  recognition  of  our  ideals  and  service  to  the  world  is  most 
heartening.  We  have  had  the  privilege  of  proving  the  great  fact 
that  if  a  blind  child  has  brains,  and  is  entrusted  to  our  care  as 
soon  as  blinded,  it  will  be  very  apt  to  become  a  normal  child 
except  for  eyesight.  Since  this  has  been  proved  there  is  now  no 
excuse  for  allowing  them  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  to  grow 
up  crippled  and  feebleminded,  to  lead  a  dwarfed  and  miserable 
lifa 

Could  any  investment  of  time,  energy  and  money  have  been 
better  expended? 


Living  in  the  Frebh  Air 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY 

From  1917  to  1918 


Madam  President,  Officers  and  Members: 

Tour  Recording  Secretary  in  making  her  report  wishes  to 
express  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  members  of  this  board  for 
the  cooperation  given  to  this  branch  of  the  International  Sunshine 
Society  in  helping  to  keep  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies  up 
to  the  usual  standard^  this  in  face  of  the  distressing  conditions 
brought  on  by  the  terrible  war. 

We  have  held  the  twelve  regular  board  meetings,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  fourteen  members;  also  two  special  meet- 
ings. At  these  meetings,  Mrs.  Alden,  as  President-General,  gives 
a  general  report  of  the  work,  while  the  different  committees  report 
each  in  its  own  class. 

Administration 

The  work  undertaken  is  "  The  Care,  Maintenance  and  Educa- 
tion of  Blind  Children,  from  birth  to  the  age  of  eight,  when  the 
child  is  eligible  for  some  higher  school;  assistance  will  be  given 
other  blind  persons  when  possible,  without  reference  to  age." 

The  institution  is  maintained  by  the  department  of  the  blind 
of  the  International  Sunshine  Society,  incorporated. 

The  administrative  stafF  consists  of  a  superintendent,  house- 
mother, and  her  helpers;  a  sewing  woman,  a  cook,  and  helper; 
dining-room  man;  a  man  and  two  women  assistants  in  the  laun- 
dry; engineer  and  general  helper;  head  kindergartner  and  four 
assistants;  head  nurse  with  night  nurse  and  three  assistants; 
bungalow  housemother  and  special  helper  as  quarantine  nurse; 
total,  23. 

The  plant  is  now  so  perfect  that  it  is  considered  for  the  care, 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  present  family  as  fully 
equipped. 

The  attending  physician  has  seen  that  the  infirmary  is  supplied 
with  everything  needed  in  the  way  of  hospital  supplies  and  instru- 
ments.    An  electric  stove  has  been  put  in  for  use  of  the  diet 
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kitchen,  and  exceptionally  fine  electric  lights  in  the  infirmary,  for 
examination  purposes. 

The  head  nurse  is  a  graduate  from  the  eye  and  ear  hospital; 
she  has  a  trained  nurse  assistant  for  dav  and  a  trained  nurse  for 
the  night  watch.     The  head  teacher  is  a  trained  nurse. 

A  nurse  or  teacher  who  remains  in  the  institution  a  year, 
attending  the  lectures  and  assuming  duties  at  different  times  in 
the  different  departments,  doing  her  work  with  credit,  receives  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  a  one,  two  or  three-year  course  of  training 
with  the  young  blind. 

Besides  the  wages  paid  nurses  and  teachers  in  training,  they 
receive  board,  care  and  uniforms. 

Special  care  is  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  store  room  and 
refrigerators,  bedding  and  clothing  of  children.  A  barber  once 
a  month  attends  to  the  children's  hair.  The  teeth  are  kept  in  good 
condition  by  regular  visits  from  a  dentist. 

Soiled  clothes  like  diapers  are  cleaned  in  a  hopper,  on  the  nur- 
sery floor,  dropped  through  the  shaft  to  the  laundry. 

Infection  is  prevented  by  all  suspicious  clothing  being  disin- 
fected before  being  sent  to  the  laundry;  and  on  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  contagion  the  children  are  segregated. 

The  public  health  laws  are  strictly  complied  with. 

Medical  reports  are  kept  on  file.  Special  treatment  for  the 
eyes  is  given  by  specialists,  and  when  necessity  calls  for  it  the 
children  are  cared  for  in  the  local  hospital.  Dr.  W.  H.  Lawrence, 
now  in  France,  when  President  of  the  Summit  Board  of  Health, 
acted  as  consulting  surgeon,  and  when  necessary  took  children  to 
his  own  hospital  for  care  and  treatment. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Prout,  consulting  neurologist,  regularly  visits 
the  institution  and  thoroughly  examines  each  child  that  comes  in. 

A  second  visit  from  Miss  Kite,  a  specialist  from  the  Vineland 
Laboratory  resulted  in  her  sending  to  headquarters  a  letter  highly 
commending  the  work  in  general. 

The  head  nurse  keeps  a  record  of  the  weights,  w^eighing  each 
child  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

Records  of  illness  are  kept,  monthly  reports  are  regularly  filed. 
There  is  a  medical  memorandum  and  bedside  notes  for  individual 
cases. 
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A  book  is  kept  of  all  visitors.  The  assistant  superintendent 
posts  into  the  children's  book  visits  of  friends  and  relatives. 
There  is  also  a  directors'  book  for  names  of  officers  and  committees. 

As  TO  Diet  and  Cabb  of  Inmates 

The  diet  of  the  children  is  under  the  care  of  the  attending 
physician,  Dr.  David  E.  English,  who  says  in  his  report :  "  The 
feeding  has  been  under  my  own  supervision;  the  food  is  of  the 
best  quality  and  certified  milk  is  used  for  infants  under  two  years 
old;  inspected  milk  for  older  inmates. 

The  tables  of  the  employes  are  served  alike  with  the  very  best 
meat,  bread,  butter,  vegetables,  fruit,  cereals  and  milk. 

Training 

The  babies  too  young  to  attend  the  kindergarten  have  the  benefit 
of  the  preliminary  kindergarten,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  kindergartner. 

The  teachers  and  nurses  are  ofttimes  college  graduates.  At 
one  time  we  had  seven  college  graduates  in  training  for  the  year's 
course. 

We  try  to  get  young  women  who  hope  to  put  their  knowledge 
into  use,  and  not  simply  work  for  the  small  fee  they  get,  but  for 
the  knowledge  they  will  acquire. 

The  teaching  of  the  children  begins  with  the  rising  bell  in  the 
morning  and  ends  with  their  saying  their  prayers  as  they  go 
to  bed. 

At  least  one-half  hour  is  given  every  day  to  skipping  and 
dancing,  which  is  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  other 
branch  of  studies. 

A  child  that  has  been  allowed  to  sit  for  five  or  six  years,  not 
even  taught  to  walk,  is  becoming  crippled  in  body.  A  child  that 
can  skip  and  dance  is  not  apt  to  have  a  twisted  body  or  emaciated 
limbs. 

There  are  special  classes  where  older  girls  are  taught  to  sew, 
to  braid,  to  make  beds,  sweep,  help  with  the  vegetables.  The  older 
boys  are  taught  the  first  principles  of  caning. 

All  the  children  begin  bead  work  by  getting  accustomed  to  the 
beads,  and  stringing  the  tiny  ones  after  they  have  become  familiar 
with  their  wooden  beads. 
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In  the  summer  time,  the  children  have  each  their  garden  patch, 
are  taught  the  names  of  the  tools  and  the  uses  of  them,  etc. 

All  the  children,  more  or  less,  render  assistance  about  the  house, 
taking  responsibility  of  keeping  certain  parts  in  order,  putting 
away  the  toys,  taking  them  out,  fixing  the  chairs  in  the  kinder- 
garten, helping  to  dress  the  smaller  children,  taking  them  to  walk 
to  and  from  the  dining-room,  in  fact,  the  babies  in  the  kinder- 
garten are  supposed  to  be  under  the  special  care  of  one  of  the  older 
children ;  of  course,  always  directed  by  a  teacher  or  nurse. 

One  of  the  teachers,  who  is  a  trained  nurse,  keeps  a  close  watch 
on  the  physical  condition  of  each  child. 

To  teach  the  children  to  use  their  hands  is  a.  difficult  thing, 
especially  if  the  hand  has  been  allowed  to  rest  idle  for  six  or  eight 
years.    The  fingers  cannot  even  hold  toys. 

Miss  Hale,  the  blind  teacher,  is  capable  in  her  line  of  work; 
she  is  apt  in  teaching  the  children  to  dress  and  undress  them- 
selves, to  handle  the  pegs,  button  and  unbutton,  lace  and  unlace, 
braiding  and  canning.  During  hours  of  play,  the  children  are 
under  the  care  of  two  or  more  nurses  and  teachers.  Play  is  out- 
lined for  the  children  with  a  view  always  of  teaching  thenl 
something. 

Each  child  has  a  box  for  clothes  and  toys,  and  is  taught  to  keep 
it  in  order.  In  taking  off  clothes,  the  children  are  shown  how  to 
place  them,  so  as  to  find  them  next  morning. 

Politeness,  etiquette  and  kindness  are  demonstrated  in  every 
thing  the  children  do. 

A  child  is  punished  by  being  reported  to  the  superintendent, 
and  made  to  sit  on  the  office  couch  until  he  thinks  over  what  he 
has  done  and  is  ready  to  talk  about  it  with  seriousness. 

The  children  whose  minds  are  slowly  awakening  are  allowed 
first  just  to  sit  in  the  class  room,  or  to  lie  on  the  rug  and  listen. 
As  they  show  interest,  they  are  given  toys  and  made  to  march  with 
the  children.  They  are  carefully  watched,  and  when  fatigued,  are 
taken  to  the  nurserv. 

Before  one  scarcely  realizes  it  the  child  is  taking  part  with  the 
others  in  the  regular  routine  of  the  school  work. 

The  records  consist  of  a  general  history  book,  a  children's  book, 
medical  reports,  visitors'  book,  directors'  book,  and  a  general  infor- 
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mation  book  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  These  are  uni- 
formly kept  and  are  complete.  The  commitments  and  financial 
reports  are  kept  at  the  general  ofiice. 

In  crochet  work,  the  children  are  taught  to  make  the  chain  and 
handle  the  needle  properly.  Sewing  consists  of  sewing  on  buttons 
with  wool  on  cardboard, 

Basket  and  rug  weaving  are  touched  upon  by  lessons  on  bas- 
kets, their  material,  and  learning  to  braid ;  in  rug  weaving,  lessons 
on  rugs,  their  material,  and  the  first  handling  of  the  frames. 

The  best  earthen  ware  dishes  are  used  throughout  the  institu- 
tion. The  schooling  in  this  institution  is  not  provided  by  the 
city  or  State,  but  by  the  institution,  teachers  being  paid  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  department. 

There  are  no  special  dangers,  as  the  house  is  of  stone  and  brick, 
and  protected  by  three  means  of  fighting  fires,  buckets,  standpipcs 
and  fire  extinguishers. 

As  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  institution,  the  house  man  daily 
scrubs  and  disinfectants  are  used  on  every  floor  once  a  week,  some 
of  the  floors  twice  a  week. 

The  mattresses  are  taken  out  daily  and  thoroughly  beaten, 
dusted  and  disinfected  and  cleaned,  whether  they  seem  to  need 
it  or  not.  The  bedsteads  in  same  manner  are  thgroughly  cleaned, 
repainted  and  disinfected.  This  work  goes  on  automatically. 
When  a  round  has  been  made  of  all  the  beds,  the  first  beds  are 
taken  out  again  so  that  no  dust  or  dirt  is  of  long  accumulation, 
and  verv  little  exists  at  a  time. 

The  house  man,  who  is  also  a  painter,  keeps  the  sinks,  the 
toilets,  the  lavatories  in  constant  repair  and  good  condition. 
Rooms  are  repainted  and  redecorated,  as  they  need  them. 

Scouts  and  Nurses 

The  children  of  the  Arthur  Home  have  organized  a  Boy  Scout 
and  Red  Cross  Xurse  Brigade.  The  boys  pitched  a  tent  in  one 
comer  of  the  playground  and  the  girls  have  had  built  a  Red 
Cross  hospital  in  another  corner.  Some  of  the  children  have 
learned  to  properly  bandage  the  thumbs,  wrist  and  arm. 

The  training,  under  the  name  of  play,  has  been  most  instruc- 
tive. 
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Referring  to  the  exercises  of  the  gala  days  at  the  Arthur  Home 
nothing  was  ever  prettier  than  the  Maypole  dance  by  our  blind 
children  last  summer  during  the  summer  school's  exercises  under 
the  auspices  of  our  head  teacher,  Miss  Belle  Harvey,  assisted  by 
two  blind  teachers,  both  graduates  from  institutions  for  the  blind 
—  Miss  Mary  Hale,  from  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Xew  York  city,  and  Miss  Ida  Cutbill,  a  graduate  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  New  York. 

Miss  Hale  has  given  her  time  mostly  to  music  and  the  teaching 
of  Point  and  Braille;  Miss  Cutbill  to  the  teaching  of  beadwork, 
braiding  and  training  of  backward  children. 

Arthub  Home  Libkaey 

The  Home  contains  a  very  complete  and  magnificent  library 
of  over  seven  hundred  books.  These  volumes  include  encyclope- 
dias, autobiographies,  and  the  latest  works  on  kindergarten,  train- 
ing the  young  blind,  fairy  stories,  Bible  stories,  volumes  on 
garden,  wild  flowers  and  art,  and  forty  volumes  of  thp  best  kinder- 
garten music. 

Besides  the  books  mentioned  we  have  a  number  of  monthly 
publications  —  Zeigler's  Magazines,  and  bound  volumes  in  Braille 
and  Point. 

■ 

Adoption 

Barbara  Mayo,  the  blind  child  from  Minnesota,  a  waif  left  on 
the  Society  for  care  and  support,  has  found  a  Sunshine  father 
and  mother.    She  has  been  formally  adopted. 

Barbara's  Sunshine  friends  raised  a  purse  of  one  hundred 
dollars  and  this  was  sent  through  the  general  society  that  her  new 
parents  might  open  a  bank  account  for  her. 

Pether  Amorel,  known  to  us  as  "  Billiken,"  who  was  for  six 
years  on  the  Society  for  care  and  support,  has  finally  been  sent 
back  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  will  be  looked  after  by 
the  Club  women  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

He  came  to  us  charted  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  paralyzed  and  per- 
haps feeble-minded. 
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When  he  went  away  his  hearing  had  been  restored,  he  had 
been  given  enough  eyesight  to  protect  himself  in  going  about  and 
he  has  been  cured  of  all  paralysis. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  has  been  said  before,  that  caring  for 
the  baby  blind  is  the  most  necessary  step  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  the  needs  of  these  institutions  should  be  forcibly 
brought  before  the  general  public  that  the  "  begging  for  support  " 
will  have  short  life  and  that  generous  contributions  from  sympa- 
thizers in  the  work  will  soon  make  it  possible  to  admit  every  blind 
child  who  applies  for  admission. 

It  seems  almost  a  disgrace  to  say,  in  these  days  of  civilization, 
when  everybody  is  working  for  humanity,  that  there  is  a  long 
waiting  list  of  blind  children.     Waiting!     Why? 

Because  of  lack  of  means  to  support  them  in  the  Sunshine 
Homes.  There  is  no  endowment  and  there  are  no  laws  for  the 
State  support  and  education  of  the  baby  blind,  except  in  the  few 
states  that  Sunshine  has  been  successful  in  appealing  to. 
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Directors  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  1916-1917 

President,  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Seward. 

V ice-President ,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Force. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  IIedden. 

Director,  Mrs.  Blanton  C.  Welsh. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 


I  herewith  submit  for  the  Year  Book,  audited  financial 
reports  of  the  International  Sunshine  Department,  Arthur  Home 
for  Blind  Babies,  for  the  years  1916-1917  and  1917-1918. 

Mrs.  William  Hedden, 

Department  Treasurer, 

AUDITOR'S  REPORT 
Year  Ending  April  30,  1917 

November  24th,  1917. 

Mbs.  C.  W.  Alden,  President-General: 

Dear  Madam. —  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  made 
an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies 
of  the  International  Sunshine  Societj-  for  the  year  ended  April 
30,  1917,  and  submit  herewith  the  following  exhibits  which  are 
in  agreement  with  the  books : 

Exhibit  "  A  "—Balance  Sheet  at  April  30,  1917. 

Exhibit  "  B  " —  Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  for  the 
year  ended  April  30,  1917. 

During  my  examination  I  verified  that  all  receipts  had  been 
deposited  in  the  banks  and  all  disbursements  were  supported  by 
properly  approved  vouchers  in  most  instances  and  those  that  were 
not  were  found  to  be  proper  expenditures.  The  cash  balances  as 
shown  agree  with  the  bank  accounts  as  reported  by  the  banks. 
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The  valuations  of  all  assets  and  liabilities  were  examined  and 
were  found  to  be  proper  values  and  conservative.  No  reserves 
for  depreciation  have  been  created. 

For  the  year  ending  April  30,  1918,  the  costs,  from  present 
indications,  will  probably  be  considerably  greater,  so  that  a  large;r 
expenditure  must  be  anticipated  and  greater  income  provided  to 
prevent  a  deficit  for  the  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

[Signed]         JOHN  WILLIAM  FAIIR,  Jr., 

Certified  Public  Accountant  {N.  Y.) 

Exhibit  "A" 
Balance  Sheet  —  Apeil  30,  1917 

ASSETS 

Cash  in  banks: 

New  York $1,489  14 

Summit 1,069  86 

Savings  Bank 2,871  54 

Petty  cash 100  00 

$5,530  54 

Accounts  receivable 7,394  64 

Plant  and  equipment: 

Land  and  buildings $6,800  89 

Furniture  and  fixtures 4,168  31 

Playground* 937  53 

Horse  and  vehicle 85  00 

11,991  73 

Unexpired  insurance 90   12 


$25,007  03 


liabilities 

Accounts  payable $351  35 

Prepayments  for  care  of  children 2,663  25 


$3,014  60 
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Reserve  for  bungalow $2,882  32 

Surplus,  balance  May  1,  1916 $17,167  52 

Adjustments,  old  account 
against      New      York 

State $1,595  00 

Less  miscellaneous  items.  61  00 

1,534  00 

$18,701  52 
Excess  income  over  expenses  for  year 
ended   April   30,    1917,   per   Ex- 
hibit "B" 408  59 

Balance  April  30,  1917 19,110  11 

$25,007  03 

Exhibit  "  B  " 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  fob  Year  Ended  Apbil 

30,  1917 

INCOME 

From  bills  rendered: 

For  care,  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion   $16,020  73 

For  special  nurses 315  40 

$16,336  13 

From  other  sources: 

Contributions  to  general  fund.  .  .  $2,549  52 

Entertainments 13  30 

Mite  boxes   21  22 

Specific  donations   101  63 

Meals  and  board 8  25 

Interest 50  22 

2,744  14 


Total  Income $19,080  27 
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expenses 
For  care  of  children: 

Food  supplies $6,239  53 

School 1,117  69 

Infirmary 1,731  97 

Clothing 390  86 

^      ^j  $9,480  05 

ror  Home: 

Household  supplies  and  help.  .  . .  $2,389  80 

Laundrv 974  58 

Fuel,  light  and  water 1,296  49 

Garden 115  05 

Stable  .  .  . 327  37 

5,103    29 

For  plant  and  equipment: 

Bedding $113  27 

Repairs  and  renewals 1,499  94 

: 1,613    21 

Miscellaneous: 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  messen- 
ger    $303  03 

Postage  . 307  63 

Traveling  and  incidentals 420  42 

Professional  services   548  00 

Rent  of  office 300  00 

Advertising .  139  94 

Printing  and  stationery 116  74 

Freight  and  express 7114 

Fire  insurance 40  46 

Recreation  and  tovs 19  64 

I' 

Subscriptions,  dues,  etc 26  67 

Annual  Convention   513 

Bank  exchange 10  72 

Sundry  expenses 165  61 

2,475   13 

Total  Expenses $18,671   68 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses  to  Exhibit  "  A  " .  $408  59 
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DiBECTORS   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT    FOR   THE   BlIND 

President,  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Seward. 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Force, 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Hedden. 
Director,  Mrs.  Blanton  C.  Welsh. 

headquarters,  96  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Arthur  Home  Address  —  Summit,  New  Jersey 


AUDITOR'S  REPORT 
Year  Ending  April  30,  1918 


May  9,  1918. 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Alden,  President-General, 

International  Sunshine  Societv, 

96  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Deab  Madam. —  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  made 
an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies 
of  the  International  Sunshine  Society  for  the  year  ended  April 
30,  1918,  and  submit  herewith  the  following  exhibits,  which  are 
in  agreement  Tvith  the  books: 

Exhibit  "  A ''— Balance  Sheet  at  April  30,  1918. 

Exhibit  "  B  " —  Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  for  the 
year  ended  April  30,  1918. 

During  my  examination  I  verified  that  all  receipts  had  been 
deposited  in  the  banks  and  all  disbursements  were  supported  by 
properly  approved  vouchers  in  most  instances  and  those  that  were 
not  were  found  to  be  proper  expenditures.  The  cash  balances  as 
Aown  agree  with  the  bank  accounts  as  reported  by  the  banks. 

The  valuations  of  all  assets  and  liabilities  were  examined  and 
were  found  to  be  proper  values  and  conservative.  Xo  reserves  for 
depreciation  have  been  created. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  income  exceeded  the  expenses  for  the 
year  by  $876.90.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  contributions  of  clothing,  food,  and  other  items  were  received 
to  a  value  of  at  least  $2,500.  The  exact  amount  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained owing  to  the  fact  that  an  accurate  record  was  not  kept  for 
the  entire  year. 
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At  this  time  I  desire  to  thank  you  and  your  associates  for  the 
earnest  assistance  given  me  during  my  examination. 

Yours  very  truly, 

[Signed]         JOHN  WILLIAM  FAIIR,  Jr., 
Certified  Public  Accountant  {N.  Y.) 

Exhibit  "A" 
Balance  Sheet  —  April  30,  1918 

ASSETS 

Cash  in  hanks: 

Xew  York $1,208  76 

Summit 2,057  19 

Savings  hank 2,987  52 

Petty  cash  on  hand 100  00 

$6,353  47 

Accounts  receivable 1,670  35 

Investment  Liherty  Bonds 3,000  00 

Plant  and  equipment:  ' 

Land  and  buildings $7,811   65 

Furniture  and  fixtures 4,588  92 

New  bungalow  site 1,600  00 

Playground 944  07 

Automobile 548  80 

Horse  and  vehicle 85  00 

Office  furniture   55  50 

15,633  94 

Unexpired  insurance ' 50  89 


$26,708  65 


LIABILITIES 

Accounts  payable $159  49 

Prepayments  for  care  of  children.  . .  .       1,878  20 

— $2,037  69 
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Legacies $1,047  63 

Reserve  for  bungalow 3,636  32 

Surplus  balance  May  1,  1917 $19,110  11 

Excess  income  over  expenses  for  year 
ended  April  30,  1918,  per  Ex- 
hibit "B" 876  90 

• 
Balance  April  30,  1918 19,987  01 

$26,708  65 

Exhibit  "B" 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  foe  the  Yeab  Ended 

Apeil  30,  1918 

INCOME 

From  bills  rendered  for  care,  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation        $18,084  02 

From  other  sources: 

Contributions  to  general  fund. . .  $3,419  85 

Specific  donations 379  95 

Special  nurses   443  85 

Interest ♦ 190  83 

Mite  boxes   16  49 

Meals  and  board 9  75 

4,460  72 

Total  income $22,544  74 

EXPENSES 

For  care  of  children : 

Food  supplies $7,306  40 

School 1,031  41 

Infirmary 2,144  57 

Clothing 505  81 

Professional  services 252  25 

$11,240  44 
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For  Home: 

Household  supplies  and  help.  . .  .  $2,598  39 

Laundry 1,250  80 

Fuel,  light  and  water 1,479  30 

Garden 198  88 

$5,527  37 

For  plant  and  equipment: 

Bedding $165  65 

Repairs  and  renewals 1,168  26 

1,333  91 

Miscellaneous: 

Telephone,     telegraph    and    mes- 
senger    $277  20 

Postage 353  35 

Traveling  and  incidentals 335  31 

Rent  of  office 300  00 

Administration 912  48 

Advertising 303  12 

Printing  and  stationery 112  81 

Freight  and  express 138  76 

Fire  insurance 39  23 

Recreation  and  toys 27  39 

Stable ' 271  31 

Automobile  maintenance 290  16 

Subscriptions,  dues,  etc 8  00 

Miscellaneous 197  00 

3,566   12 


Total  expenses $21,667   84 


Excess  of  income  over  expenses $876  90 
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STATE  APPROPRIATION 


State  of  Xew  York 

Comptroller's  Office 

Albany,  April  6,  1918. 

Treasurer,  International  Sunshine  Society,  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City: 

Dear  Madam. — The  appropriations  made  in  Part  II  of  chap- 
ter 151  of  the  Laws  of  1918,  which  become  available  immediately, 
have  been  credited  to  your  Department  under  the  following  titles, 
which  titles  you  will  use  in  preparing  schedules  of  expense 
accounts :  • 

International  Sunshine  Society 
Support  and  instructions $3,050  00 


Verv  trulv  vours, 

EUGENE  M.  TRAVIS, 

Comptroller. 
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REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


The  Executive  Committee  has  made  weekly  visits  to  the  Arthur 
Home  during  the  least  year,  staying  all  day.  Besides  attending 
to  hiring  help,  which  is  no  small  matter,  and  doing  everything 
possible  to  keep  the  expenses  down  as  low  as  they  could  be  brought 
without  depriving  the  inmates  of  comforts,  there  are  many  pleas- 
ing things  to  report. 

Admissions 

Fourteen  children  have  been  admitted  during  this  last  year, 
seven  being  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  others  came 
from  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Oregon 
and  North  Dakota. 

Pboperty  Committee 

Mr.  John  William  Fahr,  Jr.,  a  certified  public  accountant,  New 
York  State,  audits  the  books. 

We  have  paid  for  our  plant  and  equipment.  An  appraiser, 
when  appealed  to,  estimated  the  full  value  of  land,  buildings  and 
equipment  as  $25,000. 

The  Arthur  Home  proper  has  been  added  to  by  a  strip  of  land 
forty  feet  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  the  right  of  the 
building.  This  property  belonged  to -Colonel  and  Mrs.  Holmes, 
who  gave  the  Home  originally  to  the  Episcopal  Church  Arthur 
Home  Association.  This  new  plot  of  land  consists  of  seven  lots 
twenty  by  one  hundred  feet.  The  hope  of  the  Arthur  Home 
Board  is  to  erect  a  nurses'  dormitory  on  this  piece  of  land. 

Mr.  Kobert  Mills,  who  has  just  been  taken  away  from  us  by 
death,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bassett  of  Summit  donated  towards  this 
purchase,  Mr.  Mills  giving  $500  and  Mrs.  Bassett  giving  $1,500. 

The  Simpson  Cottage,  which  was  donated  several  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Buck  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  her  friends,  has  been 
enlarged  at  an  expense  of  $625.28.  The  roof  was  raised,  making 
three  rooms  available  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  extra  wing  has 
added  room  for  three  more  beds  on  the  first  floor,  making  accom- 
modations in  all  for  ten  beds. 
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The  automatic  disinfectant  tanks  have  heen  installed'  in  all  the 
toilets.  These  tanks  are  kept  filled  and  attended  to  hy  the 
company. 

Two  new  toilets  have  been  added  to  the  ground  floor  and  the 
bath  tub  has  been  partitioned  off  and  made  into  a  separate  bath- 
room. 

Two  sets  of  iron  steps  ordered  by  the  fire  department  and  fire 
hand  railings  have  been  added.  Several  doors  have  been  ordered 
cut  through  by  order  of  the  fire  department. 

A  stone  flagging  has  been  put  under  the  front  lawn  swing;  a 
stone  pathway  made  to  extend  from  the  back  steps  around  to  the 
laundry  door.  Stone  flaggings  have  been  made  at  the  foot  of  the 
bungalow  outside  steps,  at  the  entrance  of  the  sun  porch  of  the 
bungalow,  and  before  the  cellar  door. 

The  electric  lights  have  been  renewed  and  many  new  wires 
added,  putting  in  a  light  in  ever^'  supply  closet,  also  to  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  bungalow. 

Xew  water  pii)e8  were  laid  between  the  house  and  the  bam.  Two 
tents  have  been  pitched  on  the  right  of  the  bungalow,  one  for  the 
night  nurse  and  the  other  for  any  emergency  need.     The  second 
tent  can  hold  three  cribs  or  beds. 

A  Red  Cross  cottage  and  a  Boy  Scouts'  tent  headquarters  set  up 
in  the  playground  have  added  to  the  delight  of  the  children. 

Improvements  and  (^iianop:s 

The  extension  of  the  second  floor,  called  the  "  sun  parlor  "  and 

used  heretofore  as  a  playroom,  has  been  converted  into  a  dormi- 

torv  for  girls,  providing  for  six  extra  beds.     Beds  are  placed  in 

the  dormitories  according  to  instructions  of  the  State  board  of 

health.      The   playroom  has  been  transferred  to  the  first  ]X)rch, 

which  has  been  well  filled  with  toys,  etc. 

A  large  front  room  on  the  second  floor  has  been  set  aside  as  an 
emergency  room  for  emergency  quarantine,  and  a  door  has  been 
cut  through  from  the  Infirmary  diet  kitchen  into  a  porch  on  the 
top  floor.  This  porch  has  been  roofed  and  enclosed  in  wire  net- 
ting. It  serves  as  an  open-air  pavilion  for  the  babies,  who  spend 
from  three  to  five  hours  there  every  day,  winter  and  summer. 
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The  bath  and  lavatory  in  the  basement  has  been  refitted  and 
painted  white.    There  is  a  large  tub  for  bathing. 

The  shaft  of  the  dumb-waiter  is  not-  used  for  carrying  food ; 
the  chute  is  use  solely  for  soiled  linen.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  disinfected  and  painted,  and  to  prevent  the  temptation  of 
carrying  food  the  dumb-waiter  itself  has  been  fastened  so  it  cannot 
be  utilized  without  the  superintendent's  knowledge. 

A  trained  nurse  is  on  duty  all  night.  The  night  patrol  service 
includes  regular  visits  to  every  floor,  from  the  basement  up,  four 
times  during  the  night ;  irregular  visits  are  made  attending  to  the 
children  between  times.     There  has  always  been  a  night  watch. 

The  smokepipe  of  the  Simpson  bungalow  stove  and  the  wooden 
ceiling  have  been  protected  with  asbestos  and  zinc.  The  bungalow 
has  been  ceiled  inside.  The  whole  bungalow  has  been  lifted  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  A  bath  and  lavatory  has  been  added  by 
building  a  small  room  as  an  annex  connecting  the  bungalow  with 
the  hot-water  and  cold-water  and  the  sewer  pipes.  The  bungalow 
has  been  painted  inside  and  out. 

The  school  work  is  superintended  by  Miss  Belle  Harvey,  a  nurse 
as  well  as  a  teacher.  Xurses  and  teachers  at  half-past  6  a.  m. 
begin  the  lessons  in  dressing,  washing  and  undressing,  combing 
the  hair,  cleaning  the  finger  nails  and  teeth,  this  resulting  in  the 
children  being  prepared  for  breakfast. 

Then  the  teachers  accompany  the  children  to  the  table,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  eating  properly  and  in  table  manners,  etc. 
The  teachers  accompany  their  children  from  the  breakfast  room 
to  the  assembly  iwom,  where  they  are  left  with  a  special  teacher, 
who  takes  them  to  the  lavatory  and  gets  them  ready  for  school 
while  the  other  teachers  and  nurses  are  breakfasting. 

At  a  quarter  to  nine  the  assembly  bell  rings  and  the  children, 
ever  attended,  march  to  their  respective  places  in  the  schoolroom, 
where  the  special  teachers  are  relieved  and  the  school  teachers 
assume  their  sj)ecial  duties.  The  children  are  never  left  alone 
from  the  time  they  awake  until  they  go  to  sleep,  and  the  training 
and  school  therefore  begins  at  six  and  closes  only  when  they  go  to 
bed.  The  school  curriculum  has  been  approved  by  the  best 
educators. 
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The  front  porch  is  screened  in  and  the  back  porch  is  also 
screened,  same  providing  play  room  for  the  nursery  children  not 
old  enough  to  go  to  the  playground.  A  plot  of  ground  one  hundred 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  with  a  pavilion  is  screened  in  with 
copper  wire. 

The  playground  for  the  older  children  includes  chutes,  handle- 
bars, racing  cables,  spring  boards,  teeters,  swings,  carpenter  shop, 
a  doll  house,  sand  table,  sand  beach  squares  covered,  and  wagons, 
slides  of  all  kinds  and  playthings. 

On  hot  days  the  pavilion  is  used  for  the  babies,  who  are  carried 
out  to  it.  The  older  children  help  the  nurses  care  for  the  babies 
by  wheeling  them  about,  taking  walks,  amusing  them  when  per- 
mitted, and  at  other  times  they  enter  in  the  games  under  the 
direction  of  teachers  in  the  playground  proper. 

For  very  bad  weather  a  room  in  the  basement  has  been  fitted  up 
for  play.  Playthings  of  all  kinds  are  found  here  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  children. 

The  children  are  sent  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  for  when  it  is 
raining  they  learn  how  to  put  on  their  raincoats  and  rubbers  and 
use  umbrellas.  In  cold  weather  they  are  taught  to  bundle  up  for 
winter  and  play  in  the  snow.  Everything  is  used  as  an  object 
lesson,  and  the  children  are  always  accompanied  and  advised  by  a 
nurse  or  teacher. 

A  drying  room  has  been  provided  in  the  basement.  The  heat 
of  the  furnace  in  the  winter  dries  the  clothes,  as  does  an  electric 
fan  in  the  summer.  This  room  is  used  only  when  the  weather 
makes  it  impossible  to  dry  the  clothes  in  the  sun.  A  metal  ceiling 
has  been  put  in  and  the  room  painted  white. 

The  fire  protection  is  threefold  —  fire  pails  as  requested  by  the 
local  fire  company ;  liquid  chemical  extinguishers,  by  the  request 
of  the  Xew  York  State  Board  of  Charities ;  and  standpipes  with 
canvas  hose,  suggested  by  the  New  Jersey  visitor.  The  smoke- 
pipes  and  wooden  partitions  and  ceilings  in  the  basement  are 
protected  by  sheets  of  tin,  zinc  and  asbestos.  No  lines  are"  per- 
mitted in  the  laund^J^ 

The  Institution  complies  with  the  Public  Health  Law  relative 
to  air  space  in  aisles  and  dormitories  and  in  the  filing  of  physi- 
cians' certificates  and  admission  and  medical  reports.     Medical 
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reports  are  made  to  the  local  board  of  health  and  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  as  well.  A  certificate  of  admission  is  filed  for  every 
child  who  enters  the  institution. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Society  to  care  for  idiots  or  feeble- 
minded blind.  Many  of  the  backward  blind  that  have  been  taken 
to  the  Society  have  proved  to  be  bright  children  mentally  after 
they  have  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  Institution.  The  children  who 
fail  to  progress  are  in  time  dismissed  and  their  cribs  given  to 
other  blind  on  the  list. 

The  children  in  this  Institution  are  blind ;  therefore,  a  nurse  or 
teacher  sleeps  in  or  near  each  dormitory. 

The  dentist  visits  the  Institution  once  a  month  and  examines 
the  teeth  of  all  children.  The  children  who  need  attention  that  he 
cannot  give  at  the  house  are  taken  to  his  office  and  cared  for. 

The  visiting  physician  calls  daily;  oftener  if  the  children  are 
sick.  The  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  give  their  services. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  capacity  of  the  Institution  is  for  fifty 
children,  with  the  requisite  help  to  care  for  them. 

The  inmates  are  classified  as  to  sex  —  dormitories  for  bovs  and 
dormitories  for  girls. 

In  the  nursery,  where  the  babies  are  kept,  the  boys  and  girls, 
are  together,  each  child  having  its  own  crib. 

The  children  come  to  the  Institution  charted  blind,  some  with  a 
ray  of  light,  but  none  with  more  than  one-tenth  vision.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  increase  the  eyesight,  and,  as  reported,  a  number 
of  children  have  been  dismissed  with  eyesight  regained. 

The  bathrooms  are  not  used  in  common.  There  are  accommo- 
dations for  boys  and  girls. 

As  the  children  from  the  nursery  learn  to  walk  and  begin  to 
dress  and  undress  themselves  they  are  advanced  to  the  second-floor 
dormitories,  regardless  of  age,  the  boys  to  the  boys'  dormitory 
and  the  girls  to  the  girls'  dormitorj%  where  they  have  special 
teachers  for  this  advanced  training. 

As  soon  as  a  child  can  hold  its  spoon  properly  and  sit  at  the 
table  it  is  taken  to  the  common  dining-room,  with  a  nurse,  of 
course,  whether  the  little  one  can  walk  or  not,  and  there  it  learns 
table  etiquette,  how  to  get  up  on  the  chair  and  get  off,  use  the 
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dishes  properly  and  eat  properly.  If  it  can  walk  and  is  old  enough 
to  enter  the  kindergarten,  it  joins  the  kindergarten  children  after 
breakfast;  if  too  small  it  is  taken  again  to  the  nursery,  where  it 
enjoys  the  preliminary  kindergarten,  which  is  carried  on  all  day. 

The  babies  too  small  to  sit  up  at  the  table  in  the  common  dining- 
room  are  fed  by  the  nurses  in  the  general  nursery,  or  when  the 
weather  is  fine  in  the  open-air  veranda,  where  the  children  not 
only  spend  most  of  their  waking  hours  when  the  weather  permits, 
but  they  take  their  naps  there  on  mattresses  spread  on  springs  for 
this  purpose. 

Both  boys  and  girls  take  advantage  alike  of  everything  pertain- 
ing to  their  care,  education  and  maintenance. 

The  children  are  classified  according  to  their  mentality,  grading 
them  after  the  public  school  grades  of  Summit. 

£ach  state  that  commits  or  appoints  a  child  to  this  Institution 
pays  a  yearly  per  capita  rate,  as  provided  by  law.  t*rivate  children 
pay  full  tuition,  which  this  year  has  been  raised  to  $1.60  a  day. 

The  Governing  Board  is  made  up  of  five  directors,  none  of 
which  is  administrative. 

The  Institution  is  visited  weekly  and  sometimes  oftener  by 
some  members  of  the  Board. 

The  attending  physician  occasionally  lectures  and  the  head 
nurses  and  head  kindergartner  unite  in  an  evening  lecture,  one 
taking  the  first  half  of  the  hour  and  the  other  the  last  half,  giving 
special  instructions  in  their  particular  work. 

The  superintendent  is  in  communication  by  telephone  daily  with 
general  headquarters. 

The  Groveming  Board  meets  monthly  at  96  Fifth  avenue, 
room  50,  New  York  City. 

The  House  Committee  cares  for  the  larger  part  of  the  sewing, 
each  member  taking  the  work  home.  The  mending  is  done  by  the 
house  mother  assisted  by  a  sewing  woman. 

The  Cynthia  Westover  Alden  branch  of  Irvington,  N.  J., 
answers  special  calls  for  the  hospital  department  and  food  supplies. 

The  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  and  the  House  Committee 
keep  in  close  touch  with  general  headquarters  as  to  the  greatest 
financial  needs  of  the  Institution. 
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Other  evidences  of  intereat  on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  that 
one  of  them  always  assumes  charge  of  the  Institution  during  the 
vacation  or  ahsence  of  the  superintendent. 

Members  of  the  Property  Committee  keep  constant  watch  of  the 
property  and  its  condition  and  needs. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  attends  to  all  special  entertain- 
ments like  Class  Day,  Annual  Day,  Thanksgiving  parties. 

The  house  has  just  been  repainted  thoroughly  inside  from  cellar 
to  garret,  and  all  the  swings,  merry-go-rounds,  etc.,  have  been  put 
in  order. 

As  members  of  the  Arthur  Home  Board  we  are  much  gratified 
over  the  fact  that  not  only  the  State  of  New  Jersey  but  New 
York  City  has  put  the  Home  in  class  A  as  to  plant,  management 
and  ideals  —  the  highest  rating  possible. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Mobt  Helpless  of  All  Human  Beinqs  — The  Blind  Babv 
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HOME  CARE  VERSUS  INSTITUTION  TRAINING  FOR 

BLIND  BABIES 


By  David  Eugeke  English,  M.  D.,  Summit,  N.  J., 

Attending  Physician 

Both  homes  and  institutions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  — 
good  and  bad. 

In  the  worst  homes  babies,  blind  or  seeing,  are  unwisely  fed. 
When  there  is  plenty  of  food  in  the  house  they  are  fed  too  much 
and  too  often,  fed  to  keep  them  quiet;  when  food  is  scarce  they 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  it.  The  food  in  these  homes  is  of  the  least 
expensive  kind  and  often  unsuitable,  if  not  unclean.  The  milk, 
especially,  is  dangerous.  The  babies  are  improperly  dressed,  often 
entirely  too  warmly,  sometimes  too  lightly,  and  no  attention  is 
given  to  the  special  needs  of  each  child  in  this  regard.  They  are 
frequently  allowed  to  be  dangerously  unclean,  and  are  neglected 
and  left  too  much  alone.  This  kind  of  care  and  environment  has  a 
worse  effect  on  a  blind  baby  than  on  a  seeing  baby.  As  they  grow 
older  they  are  left  untaught,  and  neither  mind  nor  body  is  properly 
developed  or  exercised.  The  body  becomes  stunted,  the  mind 
remains  asleep.  I  have  known  cases  where  blind  babies  were  con- 
fined to  a  crib  and  fed  with  a  bottle  until  they  were  six  or  eight 
years  old.  In  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to  convert  them  into 
healthy  adults  with  normal  minds.  In  some  cases  these  blind 
babies  are  supposed  to  be  idiots  when  they  really  have  normal 
minds  and  are  merely  suffering  from  improper  care  and  lack  of 
expert  training. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  that  a  state  of  affairs  nearly  as  bad  as 
this  might  exist  in  an  institution,  that  the  blind  babies  and  little 
blind  children  might  not  be  properly  fed,  clothed,  cleaned,  or 
taught;  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  become  mere  automatons; 
that  they  might  be  fed  and  clothed  as  cheaply  as  possible  without 
killing  them,  and  not  allowed  to  develop  along  natural  lines,  or 
allowed  to  play  together  in  a  beneficial  maimer;  that- they  might 
be  crowded  too  closely  in  badly  ventilated  rooms,  not  properly 
educated,  and  allowed  to  become  feeble-minded. 
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But  I  have  never  seen  such  an  institution,  and  doubt  that  such 
a  one  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  homes  of  the  worst  type  are  only  too 
common. 

Let  us  compare,  the  best  type  of  home  with  the  best  type  of 
institution.  The  best  home  has  a  mother's  loving  care,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  often  does  much  more  harm  than  good  to  her 
blind  baby.  The  loving  mother  has  zeal  without  knowledge, 
patience  without  skill ;  labor  which  produces  no  good  result.  She 
is  without  training  herself,  and  so  fails  properly  to  train  her  blind 
child. 

A  mother  who  does  not  know  how  to  read  books  prepared  for 
the  blind  cannot  teach  her  child  to  read  them  any  more  than  a 
mother  who  does  not  know  the  multiplication  table  can  teach  her 
seeing  child  algebra. 

Such  a  mother  would  not  attempt  to  educate  her  seeing  child, 
but  thinks  she  is  entirely  capable  of  educating  her  blind  child. 
The  result  is  it  remains  untaught  until  it  is  too  late  to  develop  it 
into  an  adult  with  a  normal  mind  and  a  healthy  body. 

In  many  of  the  l^est  homes  the  blind  baby  is  not  properly  fed- 
It  is  generally  fed  too  much,  and  often  has  rich,  expensive  food 
which  it  cannot  properly  digest  and  assimilate,  because  it  does  not 
get  enough  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Often  the  baby's  sleeping  room  is  not  proi)erly  ventilated  for 
fear  the  baby  will  "  catch  cold,"  and  the  baby  itself  is  frequently 
overclothed  for  the  same  reason.  This  results  in  the  baby's  suf- 
fering  from  many  colds,  and  sometimes  from  pneumonia  with  fatal 
results. 

In  very  few  of  even  the  best  homes  can  the  mother  afford  to 
buy  the  apparatus  necessary  to  the  proper  development  and  edu- 
cation of  her  blind  baby  and  child. 

A  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  apparatus  will  suffice  for  one 
hundred  blind  babies  and  little  children  in  an  institution,  but  it 
costs  as  much  for  one  blind  baby  at  home. 

Even  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  the  loving  mother  is 
ignorant  of  how  to  use  it ;  she  has  not  been  trained  herself.  Few 
mothers  can  afford  to  have  a  specially  trained  attendant  for  her 
one  blind  baby.     Even  if  the  mother  devotes  her  entire  time  to 
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the  baby,  the  result  will  not  be  good,  and  how  many  mothers  have 
the  inclination  and  the  patience  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  a 
blind  baby  ?  How  many  can  afford  to  do  so  ?  In  the  same  time 
they  can  earn  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  would  cost  them  to  keep 
their  baby  in  an  institution  for  blind  babies  where  it  would  be 
successfully  trained  and  educated. 

How  many  mothers  can  afford  to  have  their  blind  baby  inspected 
by  a  specialist  on  diseases  of  children  every  day,  by  a  specialist  on 
the  eye  and  ear  every  week,  and  by  a  dentist  every  month  ? 

How  many  mothers  can  afford  to  pay  a  graduate  nurse  and  a 
specially  trained  attendant  for  the  blind  to  look  after  their  little 
blind  baby  every  day  ? 

To  assert  that  a  blind  baby  can  get  better  or  as  good  treatment 
at  home  as  in  a  good  institution  is  absurd. 

The  best  kind  of  an  institution  for  blind  infants  and  children 
combines  four  ideas,  viz.,  a  home  in  which  the  infant  or  child  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  best  parental  home;  a  school  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  mind;  a  department  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  body,  consisting  of  playrooms,  special  appa- 
ratus, playgrounds,  and  gymnasium;  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick. 

An  institution  for  blind  infants  and  children  that  is  not  home- 
like will  not  achieve  complete  success.  The  rules  should  not  be 
too  rigid  nor  the  routine  too  inelastic.  The  program  must  be 
varied  from  day  to  day,  or  the  little  children  will  become  mere 
automatons. 

The  children  should  have  the  same  freedom  and  the  same  variety 
they  would  have  in  the  best  parental  home,  or  even  more.  The 
discipline  must  be  suited  to  each  individual's  peculiar  need.  The 
teachers  and  attendants  must  each  possess  a  full  share  of  natural 
maternal  instinct  and  know  how  to  properly  "  mother  "  a  little 
child. 

The  little  child  imperatively  requires  a  certain  amount  of  the 
natural  manifestations  of  mother  love,  and  will  not  develop  prop- 
erly without  it.  It  also  needs  the  proper  amount  of  parental 
restraint. 

These  things  must  be  properly  combined  and  regulated  and 
applied  with  patience  and  persistence,  and  they  are  so  practiced  in 
every  good  institution. 

3 
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The  one  quality  that  a  teacher  or  attendant  in  an  institution  for 
blind  infants  and  children  must  possess  in  great  abundance  is 
patience  —  tireless,  persistent  patience.  Combined  with  this  must 
be  knowledge  and  experience. 

Both  teachers  and  attendants  must  be  educated  for  this  work  in 
schools  that  make  a  specialty  of  this  kind  of  education,  and  acquire 
experience  by  working  in  subordinate  positions  at  first. 

Every  institution  for  the  blind  must,  tnoreover,  be  a  school  for 
the  proper  training  and  advancement  of  its  own  teachers  and 
attendants,  where  they  will  learn,  not  by  experience  only,  but  also 
by  lectures  given  by  physicians,  graduate  nurses,  and  superin- 
tendents; and  where  they  will  have  access  to  all  the  best  books 
on  the  education,  care  and  training  of  the  blind.  In  these  ways 
only  can  the  institution  be  a  real  home  and  school  for  its  unfor- 
tunate inmates.  The  school  should  be  conducted  along  tRe  same 
general  lines  as  our  public  schools  with  the  special  adaptations 
made  necessary  by  the  unfortunate  handicaps  of  its  scholars. 

The  object  being  not  so  much  to  impart  a  parrot-like  knowledge, 
or  an  automatic  habit  of  action,  as  to  develop  the  mind  naturally 
and  symmetrically  so  that  the  scholar  may  go  on  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  skill  throughout  life,  and  so  become  an  independent,  self- 
supporting  adult. 

Every  institution  for  blind  infants  and  children  should  have  at 
least  one  graduate  nurse  on  duty  in  the  day  and  another  at  night. 
These  nurses  keep  a  constant  watch  over  the  infants  and  children 
and  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  attending  physicians. 

They  also  supervise  the  feeding  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
attending  physician,  each  infant  or  child  being  fed  according  to  its 
particular  need. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  clothing,  adapting  it  to 
the  needs  of  each  individual,  and  to  the  variations  of  the  weather. 

In  no  case  should  any  uniform  institution  dress  be  allowed. 
Exercise  also,  whether  passive  or  active,  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  individual. 

Blind  infants  and  children  Avill  not  voluntarilv  take  as  much 

*.■ 

exercise  as  they  need  until  they  have  been  taught  to  do  so,  and 
until  they  have  been  encouraged  to  step  out  fearlessly  into  the 
darkness.     These  babies  and  children,  being  blind,  have  to  be 
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taught  to  appreciate  their  environment  in  other  ways  than  by- 
sight.  Their  other  senses  have  to  be  developed  to  an  unusual 
degree  in  order  that  they  may,  so  far  as  possible,  take  the  place 
of  the  sense  of  sight.  The  senses  of  touch,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
temperature,  bulk  and  pressure,  or  weight  —  all  of  these  have  to 
be  developed  to  a  superlative  degree  by  the  teachers  and  attendants. 

This  is  a  tedious  sort  of  education  and  requires  special  training 
of  teachers  and  attendants.  And  it  cannot  be  begun  too  early. 
A  seeing  baby  begins  to  learn  with  its  eyes  before  it  is  three  months 
old. 

At  about  the  same  age  the  blind  baby  begins  to  cease  advancing 
or  to  go  backward. 

The  training  of  the  blind  baby  by  experts  should  be  begun  as 
soon  as  it  is  weaned,  otherwise  it  loses  valuable  time  and  soon 
begins  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  mental  apathy. 

Every  institution  for  blind  infants  and  children  should  have  at 
least  one  attending  physician  who  is  skilled  in  pediatrics,  and  in 
the  larger  institutions  he  should  be  a  resident  physician. 

He  should  inspect  all  the  infants  and  children  every  day,  and 
thus  notice  the  first  symptoms  of  any  sickness  that  may  occur 
among  them.  He  should  also  instruct  the  nurses  and  attendants 
by  lectures,  talks  and  demonstrations;  direct  the  feeding,  clothing 
and  exercise  of  the  inmates;  see  that  the  buildings  are  properly 
warmed,  ventilated,  not  overcrowded,  and  kept  in  good  sanitary 
condition ;  note  the  quality  and  source  of  supply  of  the  water,  milk, 
and  other  foods,  and  supervise  in  every  way  the  health  and  growth 
of  these  unfortunate  children. 

Besides,  each  institution  should  have  a  visiting  oculist,  a  visit- 
ing dentist,  and  a  large  consulting  staff  of  eminent  specialists  who 
can  be  called  on  in  any  case  of  sickness  or  mental  trouble  in  which 
there  is  any  doubt. 

All  these  advantages  are  to  be  found  in  every  good  institution 
and  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  loving  mother,  no  matter  how 
devoted  she  may  be,  or  how  rich  she  is,  cannot  have  all,  or  many, 
nor  more  than  a  few  of  these  advantages  at  home  for  her  afflicted 
offspring. 

But  there  is  one  more  thing  that  I  consider  of  even  more 
importance  than  any  I  have  mentioned.  That  is  companionship. 
Xo  child  can  develop  normally  alone. 
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■  An  only  child,  even  when  it  can  see,  is  seldom  a  complete  suc- 
cess. This  is  doubly  true  in  the  case  of  the  blind  child.  One 
blind  child  will  teach  another  blind  child  more  in  half  a  day  of 
companionship  than  an  adult  can  teach  it  in  a  week. 

The  blind  children,  in  their  close  association  with  each  other  in 
an  institution,  teach  each  other  more  than  the  teachers  teach  them, 
and  they  teach  those  things  that  make  for  a  normal  life. 

This  companion  ah  ip  ia  the  most  important  and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  their  training. 


;ii)E   A   Cock   Hohs 
Companionship 
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LEGISLATION   IN   BEHALF  OF  THE   YOUNG  BLIND 


Mrs.  Edith  A.  M.  Casey,  Historian 

1904.  The  International  Sunshine  Department  for  the  Blind 
was  organized. 

1905.  New  York  City,  classing  the  baby  blind  as  cripples, 
contributed  $2  a  week  for  each  blind  baby  in  the  Sunshine  Home. 

1906.  New  York  City  raised  the  support  of  the  blind  children 
to  $2.25  per  week,  still  classing  them  as  cripples. 

1907.  The  board  of  education  of  Greater  New  York  provided 
the  Sunshine  Blind  Babies'  Home,  Eighty-fourh  street  and  Thir- 
teenth avenue,  Brooklyn,  with  a  graduate  kindergartner.  Thus 
the  first  Blind  Babies'  Kindergarten  became  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Greater  New  York. 

1907.  New  York  City  raised  the  support  of  each  blind  child 
(cripple)  to  60  cents  a  day. 

1908.  A  bill  was  passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter  by  providing  for  an 
appropriation  of  $1  a  day  for  the  International  Sunshine  Branch 
for  the  Blind  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  blind  babies  and  young 
blind  children  committed  to  its  care. 

1911.  A  class  in  Brooklyn  Public  School  No.  127  was  pro- 
vided for  the  blind  children  wto  had  graduated  from  the  Public 
School  Kindergarten  in  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  and 
were  too  frail  physically  to  pass  on  to  institutions  for  higher 
education. 

1911.  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  arranged  for 
the  State  blind  babips  to  be  committed  to  the  Arthur  Home  for 
Blind  Babies  at  Summit,  New  Jersey,  as  wards  of  the  State  at 
not  less  than  $330  a  year,  the  Governor  signing  six  commitments 
on  that  day. 

1911.  State  aid  was  provided  for  classes  in  Illinois  schools  for 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
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1912.  March  22,  Governor  John  A.  Dix  of  ^New  York  signed 
Assembly  bill  Xo.  663,  chapter  60  of  the  Laws  of  New  York, 
an  act  amending  the  Education  Law,  relative  to  the  kindergarten 
training  and  instruction  of  blind  babies  and  children,  giving  $1 
a  day  for  their  care,  in  the 

Homes  for  blind  babies  and  children  maintained  by  the  Inter- 
national  Sunshine  Society; 

Brooklyn  Home  for  Blind,  Crippled  and  Defective  Children, 

And  the  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

1912.  March  28,  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey 
signed  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Carlton  Pierce,  approving  the 
bringing  into  the  State  of  blind  children  under  the  age  of  twelve. 

1912.  June,  Governor  George  P.  Hunt  of  Arizona  signed 
House  bill  ISo.  17,  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Whipple,  provid- 
ing care,  maintenance  and  instruction  for  blind  babies  and  chil- 
dren in  any  institution  furnishing  facilities  for  such  care  within 
or  without  the  State  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day. 

1912.  New  York  City  placed  the  Brooklyn  Sunshine  Home 
(International  Sunshine  Branch  for  the  Blind,  Incorporated)  in 
the  city  budget  at  the  full  rate  of  $1  a  day  for  each  child. 

1913.  February  21,  Governor  F.  M.  Byrne  of  South  Dakota 
signed  a  bill  providing  for  blind  children  under  the  age  of  six  at 
the  rate  of  $1  a  day.  Children  committed  to  the  State  School  at 
Gary  could  be  transferred  to  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  for  special  care. 

1913.  March  12,  Governor  William  T.  Haines  of  Maine 
signed  a  bill  amending  section  116  of  chapter  15  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  the  instruction  for  the  blind,  providing  for 
blind  babies  or  any  child  refused  at  Perkins  Institute  to  be  sent 
with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and  approval  of  the  council  to 
any  institution  for  the  blind,  wherever  located,  including  traveling 
expenses  of  such  pupils. 

1913.  April  23,  Governor  A.  J.  Pothier  of  Rhode  Island 
signed  a  bill  amending  chapter  100  of  the  General  Laws  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  blind  and  imbecile  children,  provid- 
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ing  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  have  power  to  provide  for 
blind  babies,  children  under  school  age,  in  any  institution  furnish- 
ing facilities  for  such  care  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day. 

1913.  March  6,  Governor  L.  B.  Hanna  of  North  Dakota 
signed  bill  Xo.  67,  providing  proper  care  and  education  of  blind 
babies  and  small  children  in  the  Jforth  Dakota  Blind  Asylum  or 
any  other  institution  prepared  for  their  care,  the  board  of  control 
])aying  transportation  to  and  from  the  school.  Introduced  by 
i£r.  Putnam. 

1913.  Minnesota  —  Governor  A.  O.  Eberhart  signed  a  bill 
appropriating  money  for  the  care  of  blind  babies  within  the  State, 
crossing  out  the  words  "  without  the  State."  There  being  no  insti- 
tution for  blind  babies  within  the  State,  provision  was  made  for 
them  at  Phalen  Park,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Institution  for  Cripples. 

1913.  May  8,  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Tener,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania signed  Senate  bill  No.  60,  providing  for  the  education  of 
"certain  blind  children  under  the  age  of  eight,"  authorizing  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  contract  with  any  non-sectarian  insti- 
tution in  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere  established  for  the  education 
for  the  blind  at  the  cost  not  exceeding  $1  per  day.    P.  L.  1238. 

1913.  May  16,  Governor  Ferris  (W.  N.)  of  Michigan  signed 
a  bill  giving  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  power  to 
provide  for  the  blind  babies  of  the  State  in  the  Monroe  Home  for 
Blind  Babies  (affiliated  with  the  International  Sunshine  Society) 
at  $5  a  week. 

1914.  Pennsylvania  —  The  State  Board  of  Education  had  the 
blind  baby  law  of  1913  amended  so  as  to  permit  keeping  of  back- 
ward children  over  eight  years  of  age  in  the  Arthur  Home  for 
special  care. 

1914.  First  summer  school  for  the  kindergarten  blind  opened 
at  Summit,  N.  J.    Graduate  nurses  and  teachers  in  charge. 

1915.  February  2,  a  certificate  of  approval  of  the  Arthur 
Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Summit,  N.  J.,  was  issued  by  the  State  of 
Xew  Jersey. 
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1915.  » Tennessee  law  —  April  3,  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to 
prescribe  and  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  newly  bom 
children  so  as  to  prevent  blindness "  was  signed  by  Governor 
Tom  C.  Rye. 

1915.  May  —  Governor  Tom  C.  Rye  of  Tennessee  signed 
Senate  bill  No.  848  providing  for  the  education  and  care  of  blind 
children  of  school  age  in  any  institution  equipped  for  their  care  at 
$1  a  day. 

1915.  Illinois  —  June  24,  an  act  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness from  opthalmia  neonatorum  became  a  law.      . 

1916.  March  —  Attorney-General  Frank  M.  Thompson  of 
Tennessee  ruled  that 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  school  age  of  a  blind  child  accrues 
simultaneously  with  blindness,  and  that  no  given  period  of  years 
attaches." 

This  ruling  came  about  because  of  the  question  having  been 
raised  as  to  what  was  the  school  age  of  a  blind  child. 

1916.  March  —  The  Hon.  James  F.  Fielder,  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  signed  House  bill  Xo.  167,  introduced  in  the  Assem- 
bly by  the  Hon.  Charles  L.  Morgan  and  in  the  Senate  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  L.  Pierce,  providing  for  blind  babies  and  young  children 
too  frail  or  backward  to  enter  other  institutions  for  the  blind,  that 
they  may  be  sent  to  some  suitable  and  convenient  institution  within 
New  Jersey  having  special  care  for  blind  babies  and  children, 
where  hospital  care,  instruction  and  support  can  be  provided,  the 
rate  not  to  exceed  $450  a  year,  including  clothing. 

1917.  March  10.  South  JDatote  —  Chapter  150,  House  bill 
No.  279,  introduced  bv  Assemblyman  MacFarland  of  Watertown, 
provides  for  blind  babies  and  blind  children  under  school  age.  It 
gives  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  power  to  provide  in 
the  South  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind,  or  any  other  insti- 
tution that  gives  suitable  care,  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
blind  babies  and  children,  to  provide  transportation  from  their 
place  of  residence  to  such  institution.  The  law  went  into  eflfeet 
March  10,  1917. 
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1917.  July  1,  the  blind  children  in  the  Monroe  Home  for 
Blind  Babies  were  taken  over  by  the  State  of  Michigan  and- given 
a  cottage  in  Coldwater  with  the  State  schools. 

1917.  In  1917  Legislature  of  Michigan  Act  188  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1917  provides  for  the  temporary  care  and  maintenance  for 
certain  blind  children  under  the  age  of  six  years  in  the  State 
Public  School  until  arrangements  can  be  made  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  or  at  such  other  institution  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  blind  children  which  have  been  transferred  from  the  Movr 
roe  Blind  Babies'  Home  are  to  be,  removed  from  the  State  Public 
School  in  Coldwater  by  the  first  day  of  July,  1919,  when  the  law 
says  other  provisions  must  be  made  for  them. 

1917.  Minnesota  —  Chapter  346  of  the  Laws  of  1917,  page 
491,  section  4160,  General  Statutes  of  1913,  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  4051.  Indigent  blind  infants  —  Duties  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  The  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  at  some  State  institution 
by  law  under  its  control,  to  be  selected  by  it,  for  the  care,  medical 
treatment,  maintenance  and  education  of  indigent  blind  infants, 
residents  and  citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  said  board  may  prescribe.  (13,  c.  284,  para- 
graph 1.) 

1917.  By  act  of  the  Legislature  back  pay  for  the  New  York 
State  blind  children  sent  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the 
Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  amounting  to  $6,416,  was  paid. 

1917,  May  17.  Pennsylvania  —  House  bill  No.  648,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Walter,  provides  payment  for  blind  babies  at  the 
rate  of  "  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day." 

1918,  January.  New  Jersey  —  Committee  substitute  for  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  15,  introduced  by  Mr.  Richards  of  Atlantic  City. 
Paragraph  No.  654  provides  an  annual  sum  for  the  care  of  the 
baby  blind  and  the  backward  blind,  the  per  capita  amount  of 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  State  House  Commission  (Governor, 
Comptroller  and  Auditor).     These  children  may  be  sent  to  some 
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institution  in  the  State,  having  special  care  of  blind  babies  and 
children  where  hospital  care,  instruction  and  support  can  be 
provided. 

1918,  February  27.  District  of  Columbia  —  The  District  of 
Columbia  arranged  to  send  blind  children  to  the  Arthur  Home 
and  pay  at  the  rate  of  $400  a  year  for  the  same. 

1918.  Netu  York  City  raised  the  tuition  of  the  city  blind 
babies  and  children  sent  to  the  Brooklyn  Sunshine  Home  from 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  day,  and  placed  the 
International  Sunshine  Branch  for  the  Blind  in  the  1918  budget 
for  $13,500. 

1918.  Delaware  —  Under  existing  laws,  as  blind  babies  are 
found  to  require  care  and  education,  the  Governor  can  be  appealed 
to  for  a  warrant  committing  them  to  any  institution  equipped  for 
their  care  until  the  State  is  prepared  to  care  for  its  own. 

(25  Delaware  Laws,  chapter  73,  Xo.  4,  states  that  any  blind 
child  may  have  application  made  for  it  to  the  State  Commissiou 
for  the  Blind  for  instruction  and  training.) 

Said  Commission  may  recommend  to  the  Governor  that  the 
applicant  be  placed  in  an  institution  for  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  blind  persons. 

The  Governor  may  grant  or  refuse  the  application  in  his 
discretion. 

1918.  New  York  Laws  —  The  appropriations  made  in  Part 
II  of  chapter  151  of  the  Laws  of  1918,  becoming  available  imme- 
diately, includes  the  International  Sunshine  Society  for  the  Care 
of  New  York  State  baby  blind  (not  New  York  City  children,  who 
are  provided  for  in  the  city  budget). 

1918.  Virginia —  A  bill  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  from 
ophthalmia,  introduced  by  Herbert  J.  Taylor,  became  a  law. 
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SOME  BLIND  CHILDREN  WHO  HAVE  GRADUATED 
FROM  ARTHUR  HOME  TO  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  OF 
LEARNING,  OR  FOR  SOME  REASON  BEEN  DIS- 
MISSED 


Alice  Braunsdorf  —  After  two  years  was  discharged  to  her 
father  August  10,  1912,  to  enter  a  public  school  class  for  the 
blind  in  Brooklyn. 

Johanna  Schwan  —  After  two  years  was  discharged  to  her 
father  August  26,  1912,  to  enter  a  Brooklyn  public  school  class 
for  the  blind. 

Anthony  Luppino  —  After  two  years  was  discharged  to  his 
parents  September,  1912,  to  enter  the  Xew  York  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Beatrice  Garland  —  After  one  year  was  discharged  to  her 
mother  January  1,  1911,  eyesight  wholly  regained. 

Richard  Bolls  —  After  two  years  in  Summit  for  physical  care 
discharged  to  enter  again  Brooklyn  Sunshine  Home  Februar\% 
1913,  to  join  the  Public  School  Class  for  the  Blind  in  Xo.  127. 

Richard  was  later  transferred  to  the  St.  Christopher  School  at 
Dobbs  Ferry,  X.  Y.,  a  school  for  seeing  boys. 

Wilhelmina  Winters  —  After  two  years  in  Summit  discharged 
to  her  mother  February  7,  1913,  to  enter  public  school  class  for 
the  blind  in  Brooklyn. 

Betsy  HoUenbach  —  After  two  years  in  Summit  discharged 
February  7,  1913,  to  her  grandmother  to  enter  Public  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Brooklyn. 

Harry  Riley  —  After  one  year  discharged  September  10,  1912, 
to  go  to  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

Rachel  Askenas  —  Discharged  September  15,  1912,  to  her 
mother  to  again  go  to  Brooklyn  Home  to  attend  Public  School  No. 
127.  In  care  of  Sunshine  for  4^  years.  Later  she  was  graduated 
to  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Jean  Grantwich  —  After  five  years'  care  discharged  February 
28,  1917,  to  enter  an  orphan  asylum  for  seeing  children  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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Edward  Valentine  Bangert  —  After  five  years,  discharged  to 
his  father  September  17,  1917,  to  enter  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

George  Pople  —  After  two  years,  discharged  October  15,  1914, 
to  Judge  Clyde  Stone  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  to  enter  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Illinois  State  School  at  Jacksonville. 

Fred  Sodenberg  —  After  three  years,  discharged  September  10, 

1915,  to  his  parents  to  enter  the  Batavia  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Clifford  Sloat  —  After  four  years,  discharged  September  30, 

1916,  to  enter  the  Batavia  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Henry  Francis  Frisbie  —  After  three  years,  discharged  to  his 
mother  September  15,  1915,  to  enter  the  Batavia  State  School  for 
Blind. 

James  Coley  Fuller  —  After  three  years,  discharged  September 
19,  1915,  to  the  county  poormaster  to  be  sent  to  the  Batavia  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Barbara  Mayo  —  After  five  years,  discharged  September  28, 

1917,  to  adopted  parents  to  enter  a  kindergarten  for  seeing  chil- 
dren, sight  of  one  eye  restored. 

Marian  MacDonald  — After  five  years,  discharged  to  the  mother 
to  enter  Batavia  Jfew  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Ruth  Page  —  After  one  year,  discharged  to  her  parents  August 
28,  1913,  to  enter,  the  ^ew  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia. 

Herman  Witt  —  After  one  year,  discharged  to  his  mother  April 
5,  1913,  to  enter  the  public  school  class  —  eyesight  partially 
restored. 

Charles  Werner  —  After  1^/2  years,  discharged  to  his  parents 
September  13,  1914,  to  enter  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  city. 

Vera  Springsteen  —  After  2yo  years,  discharged  to  her  parents, 
September  13,  1915,  to  enter  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  city. 

Nelson  Stager  —  After  six  months,  discharged  September  28, 
1913,  to  enter  an  orphan's  home  for  seeing  children  in  New  Jersey. 

Hallock  Raynor  —  Was  three  years  in  care  of  the  Sunshine 
Society.  Was  discharged  September  13,  1914,  to  enter  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York  city. 
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Mary  Kline  —  After  two  years,  discharged  to  her  parents  Sep- 
tember 11,  1915,  to  enter  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Xew  York  city. 

Ralph  Frounfelter- — After  3^  years,  discharged  to  parents, 
Septemher  11,  1917,  to  enter  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

David  Siegrist  —  After  one  year,  discharged  to  his  parents 
June  22,  1916,  to  enter  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Naneen  Lupardi  —  After  six  months,  discharged  to  enter  a 
Catholic  School  —  eyesight  partially  restored. 

Helen  Wasson — -After  three  months,  discharged  1917,  to 
attend  the  Xew  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York  city. 

Wilma  Tennant  —  A  backward  blind  child  from  South  Dakota, 
returned  to  the  State  School  for  Blind  August  23,  1915,  later  sent 
to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Backward,  Blind  and  Feeble- 
minded. 

Arthur  Hart  —  Discharged  September,  1912,  to  return  to 
Brooklyn  Home  from  where  he  entered  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 


Bund  Babies  fbou  Four  Different  States  Going  Rock-A-Bve 
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EYESIGHT  WHOLLY  OJR  PARTIALLY  REGAINED 


A  list  of  blind  children  who  came  to  the  Arthur  Home,  Summit, 
'N.  J.,  charted  blind,  and  under  the  special  care  given,  the  eyes 
regained  eyesight  at  least  suflScient  to  make  them  independent  on 
going  about. 

Beatrice  Garland,  of  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey,  admitted  into 
the  Home  October  13,  1910;  seven  months  old.  Cause  of  blind- 
ness, opthalmia  neonatorium.  Dismissed  January  1,  1911;  eye- 
sight regained. 

Richard  BoUes,  of  Xew  York  State,  six  years  old;  received 
February  9,  1911.  Very  sick  with  diabetes.  Dismissed  February 
7,  1913,  to  Dyker  Heights  Home,  Brooklyn;  eyesight  improved. 
His  health  has  continually  improved  and  he  has  been  transferred 
to  St.  Christopher's  Home,  Dobb's  Ferry,  X.  Y.,  with  seeing  eyes. 

Pether  Amorel,  known  as  "  Billiken,"  received  at  three  years 
of  age,  "  estimated  ^  May,  1911 ;  brought  from  Missouri ;  regained 
his  eyesight  sufficient  so  that  he  can  protect  himself.  He  can  see 
his  way  about.  Dr.  Vaughn  —  eye  specialist  of  Summit,  X.  J. 
This  child  has  been  returned  to  Missouri. 

Mathilda  Stiles,  received  when  three  years  old;  of  Xew  York 
State,  May,  1912.  Dismissed  to  parents  August  24,  1912;  eye- 
sight almost  wholly  restored. 

Herbert  Stone,  Xew  York  State,  received  July,  1912,  at  six 
years  of  age.  Dismissed  August,  1914;  eyesight  restored;  feeble- 
minded. 

Barbara  Mayo  Arthur,  of  Minnesota.  Received  in  Home  July, 
1912;  one  year  old.  One  eye  was  removed  and  the  sight  of  the 
other  restored.     She  has  been  legally  adopted. 

Herman  Witt,  Xew  York  State,  received  October,  1912;  nine 
years  of  age.  Was  dismissed  April,  1913;  eyesight  much  im- 
proved ;  enters  a  school  for  seeing  children. 

Xelson  Stiger,  Xew  Jersey,  received  in  the  Home  May,  1913 ; 
ten  years  of  age.  Dismissed  September,  1913,  to  go  to  an  orphan 
home;  eyesight  almost  wholly  restored. 
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Xorman  Wanster,  of  Xew  Jersey,  received  in  Home  June, 
1913;  five  years  eight  months  old.  Dismissed  February,  1914, 
with  eyesight  restored ;  feeble-minded. 

Charles  Kopp,  New  Jersey,  received  in  Home  June,  1913;  six 
years  old.    Dismissed  September,  1913;  eyesight  regained. 

Karl  Rhinelander,  New  York,  received  in  Home  October,  1911, 
at  four  years  of  age.  Dismissed  September,  1913;  eyesight  re- 
stored, but  feeble-minded. 

Michael  Kearney,  Pennsylvania,  received  in  Home  January, 
1915;  seven  years  old.  Dismissed  January,  1916;  eyesight  re- 
gained, but  feeble-minded. 

Katherine  E.  Barker,  New  Jersey,  received  in  Home  March, 
1912;  three  years  of  age.  Dismissed  July,  1916;  eyesight  par- 
tially regained,  but  feeble-minded. 

Victor  Barnes,  Pennsylvania,  received  in  Home  October,  1915, 
when  eleven  years  old.  Dismissed  February,  1916;  eyesight  re- 
gained, but  feeble-minded. 

Naneen  Lupardi,  New  Jersey,  received  in  Home,  October, 
1915,  at  eight  years  of  age.  Dismissed  May,  1916;  sight  restored 
in  one  eve. 

Jean  Grantwich,  Maryland,  received  in  Home  Januarv  12, 
1912.  Dismissed  February  28,  1917;  eyesight  regained.  Is  now 
in  an  orphan's  home  for  seeing  children  in  Baltimore. 

Judge  Carl  Franke,  President  of  the  Monroe  Blind  Babies' 
Home,  Monroe,  Michigan,  reported  that  five  Michigan  children 
had  regained  eyesight. 

The  Dyker  Heights  Home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  a  record 
of  five  children  having  regained  partial  eyesight. 

Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  has  a  record 
as  having  cared  for  one  hundred  and  forty-three  blind  children 
since  the  first  was  entered  on  April  16,  1010.  There  are  at  present 
fortv-six  children  enrolled. 
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ARTHUR  HOME 


Exhibits 

1913,  April.  The  finger  work  made  in  preliminary  kinder- 
garten by  the  blind  children  of  the  Arthur  Home  was  on 
exhibition  during  the  Conference  of  the  New  Jersey  Charities 
and  Corrections,  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Seward  having  the  exhibit  in 
charge. 

1914,  April.  The  finger  work  as  done  in  the  kindergarten  of 
the  Arthur  Home  by  the  blind  children  there  was  sent  to  London 
as  a  part  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Industries  of  the 
Blind.  A  certificate  was  issued  to  the  International  Sunshine 
Society,  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee. This  is  framed  and  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  head- 
quarters office. 

1915,  April.  The  exhibit  of  the  work  done  by  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  Arthur  Home  was  sent  to  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  as  part 
of  the  exhibits  displayed  by  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections. 

The  exhibit  was  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  A.  O.  Buck  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Walker  of  Elizabeth.  .    . 

1915,  November.  The  finger  work  and  kindergarten  work  of 
the  Arthur  Home  in  conjunction  with  the  Dyker  Heights  children 
was  exhibited  at  Poughkeepsie  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  exhibits  at  the  Annual  Convention,  Mrs. 
Alden  being  in  charge. 

When  the  State  Board  met  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Seward 
had  the  same  exhibit  in  charge,  and  before  that  when  the  State 
Board  met  in  Syracuse,  Mrs.  Alden  had  it  in  charge.  She  took 
with  her  little  Francis  Frisbie,  whose  home  was  in  Syracuse. 

1915.  The  work  of  the  children  of  Arthur  Home  was  displayed 
at  the  State  Capitol  in  Trenton  in  March  in  connection  with  the 
State  exhibit  of  the  work  by  the  blijid  as  presented  by  the  Xew 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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1916,  Baby  Week  was  observed  at  Arthur  Home  by  keeping 
open  house  seven  days  in  March  and  sending  a  very  large  exhibit 
of  finger. work  done  by  the  children  to  the  Baby-Week  Exhibit 
in  Elizabeth,  X.  J.  This  was  in  charge  of  the  House  Committee, 
Mr.  Walter  Cawthome,  Chairman. 

1917,  March.  The  work  of  the  Blind  Children  of  the  Arthur 
Home  was  again  displayed  at  the  Capitol  in  connection  with  the 
work  exhibited  by  the  N'ew  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
Trenton,  Xew  Jersey. 

1918,  March.  A  very  elaborate  exhibit  of  the  work  done  by  the 
blind  children  of  the  Summit  Home  was  on  exhibition  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  month  of  March,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Exhibit  of  work  done  by  the  blind. 

Six  blind  children  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  demonstrated 
by  putting  up  a  portable  playhouse,  furnishing  it,  dismantling  it 
and  taking  down  the  house.  There  was  also  an  exhibit  of  bead 
and  clay  w^ork  and  sewing  on  cards.  The  children  gave  Folk 
Dancing,  recitations  and  singing  as  well. 

The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Belle  Harvey,  head  teacher 
of  the  Arthur  Home,  and  Rev.  Edwin  Moor  Alden,  executive 
secretary,  who  had  trained  the  boys  in  their  special  work  of  putting 
up  and  taking  down  the  cottage,  etc. 

Among  the  members  present  were  Mrs.  A.  T.  Beckett,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  made  an 
address,  Mrs.  Harriet  Fisher  Andrew,  another  member  of  the 
Commission,  who  also  made  an  address,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover 
Alden,  the  President-General.  Miss  Perry,  the  Curator,  reported 
over  five  hundred  persons  in  the  audience. 

A  baby  was  brought  in  at  this  session  and  in  less  than  a  week 
it  was  appointed  to  the  Arthur  Home,  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
third  child  to  be  entered  on  the  Arthur  Home  roll-book. 

Baby  Week 

Baby  Week  was  observed  by  giving  seven  days  in  May,  1917, 
to  "  Open  House,"  at  the  Arthur  Home.  Friends  from  every- 
where were  invited  to  come  to  the  institution,  and  many  were  the 
piests  that  called. 
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On  all  Special  Days 

The  kindergarten  work  ia  put  on  exhibition  and  the  children 
give  exercises  with  music  and  recitations;  guests  are  invited  and 
refreshments  served.     These  are  truly  gala  days. 

Beside  these  "  good  times "  the  Home  celebrates  Christmas, 
New  Year's  also  Thanksgiving  and  Flag-raising  Day. 

The  Christmas  exercises  were  held  December  22d.  It  was  then 
we  raised  the  new  flag  presented  by  the  Sunshiners  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Rev.  John  Hohart  Egbert  of  Chatham, 
Sunshine  Chaplain,  gave  the  Salute  to  the  Flag. 

A  Hallowe'en  party  was  the  cause  of  much  fun,  and  Valentine's 
Day  was  properly  celebrated. 


E  Abthur  Houe 
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SOME  REASONS  WHY  WE  NEED  $1100,000  IN  OUR 
WORK  FOR  THE  BABY  BLIND 


Our  property,  though  beautifully  located,  consists  of  only  six 
and  one-half  acres  of  ground.  We  are  up  in  the  pines  on  Pine 
Grove  avenue,  in  Summit,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  most  healthful 
localities  in  the  country. 

Our  family  now  consists  of  forty-six  children  and  twenty- 
three  help. 

Our  main  building  is  crowded  to  the  utmost,  every  crib  occu- 
pied. Four  little  ones  sleep  on  the  sleeping  porch  —  the  night 
nurse  sleeps  in  a  tent,  and  seven  of  the  teachers  and  nurses  occupy 
a  portable  bungalow. 

Xo  more  babies  can  be  taken  except  as  one  drops  off  our  list. 
Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  but  some  blind  baby  is  reported. 

The  adjoining  land  is  for  sale.  There  are  twenty-two  acres  in 
all.  If  we  had  money  we  could  buy  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it. 
We  take  any  blind  baby  from  any  State  in  the  Union  if  its  tuition 
can  be  provided  (we  have  no  endowment)  and  give  it  Home,  nur- 
sery, hospital  and  kindergarten  care. 

On  the  cottage  system,  had  we.  the  cottages  or  bungalows,  and 
the  land  to  build  them  on,  our  administration  building  would  be 
ample  for  a  family  of  150. 

The  first  great  need  is  a  nurses'  dormitory  or  bungalow.  A 
cottage  of  this  kind  to  accommodate  twenty-two  nurses  and  teach- 
ers would  take  from  our  administration  building  the  help  that 
sleep  there  now. 

A  nurses'  cottage  would  liberate  dormitory  space  in  the  main 
building  for  twenty  babies. 

We  ought  to  have  a  cottage  for  girls  and  one  for  the  boys  —  the 
older  children,  who  are  almost  ready  to  graduate  to  the  State 
schools  for  the  blind,  or  enter  the  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind. 

W^e  would  buy  first  the  plot  of  land  adjoining,  which  will  give 
space  for  more  cottages.  The  nurses'  dormitory'  —  a  two-story 
bungalow  of  twenty-two  rooms,  heating  plant,  electric  lighted  and 
plastered,  would  cost  $12,000. 
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Then  two  more  cottages,  one  for  ten  boys  and  housemother; 
another  for  ten  girls  and  houeemother,  would  cost,  according  to 
the  estimates  in  our  possession,  $15,000  more,  not  counting  the 
price  of  the  land. 

The  remaining  money  would  buy  land  and  build  us,  we  hope, 
another  bungalow  to  be  known  as  the  hospital  cottage,  that  could 
be  fitted  up  for  contagious  diseases  with  rooms  to  be  used  as 
quarantine  at  other  times. 

There  are  thirteen  states  now  ready  to  send  their  blind  babies 
to  us  for  care.  These  states  will  pay  at  least  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars.  Some  can  pay  full  tuition.  We  could  take 
these  babies  had  we  the  dormitory  space,  described  above,  for  our 
society  makes  up  the  deficit  on  each  child  by  entertainments, 
bazaars,  etc. 

The  plans  for  the  Nurses'  Dormit(Try  have  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
Marshall  L.  Emery  of  Albany,  one  of  the  finest  architects  in  the 
State  of  New  York, 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put 
to  us  regarding  the  education  of  the  baby  blind. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Sunshine  Arthur  Home 

The  Sunshine  Arthur  Home  is  located  at  Summit,  X.  J.,  in 
Pine  Grove  avenue,  a  mile  from  the  depot.  A  large  stone  and 
brick  building  is  now  planned  to  house  fifty  children  and  their 
teachers  and  caretakers.  There  are  six  and*  one-half  acres  of 
ground. 

Other  buildings  are:  A  cottage  to  accommodate  fifteen  cribs. 
It  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  A.  O.  Buck  of  Elizabeth,  Jf.  J.,  in  memory 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  is  known  as  the  Simpson  Cot- 
tage.    This  was  enlarged  last  year. 

A  bam,  a  chicken  house,  a  pigeon  house,  a  playground,  100  by 
140  feet.  The  playground  contains  a  large  pavilion,  a  slide, 
swings,  tents,  carpenter  shop,  doll's  house,  sea-saws,  sand  piles 
and  runways,  etc. 

The  buildings  are  on  high  ground.  The  water,  which  comes 
from  the  hills  is  pure  and  healthful.  There  is  a  small  vegetable 
garden  and  a  flower  garden. 

Contagious  diseases  can  be  cared  for. 

This  Home  is  as  free  to  blind  babies  of  New  York  State  as 
are  the  public  schools  of  the  State  to  seeing  and  older  children. 
It  furnishes  board  and  washing  absolutely  free,  as  well  as  an 
education.  All  the  parents  are  required  to  do  is  to  get  them 
appointed  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  clothe  the 
children  and  pay  their  car  fare  to  and  from  the  Home. 

Xew  York  State  children  are  appointed  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  on  receiving  application  papers  properly  exe- 
cuted. These  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Room  52,  96  Fifth  avenue,  ISTew  York  city.  The  State 
pays  a  dollar  a  day  for  each  child  thus  appointed. 

Xew  York  city  commits  through  the  Commissioner  of  Chari- 
ties. Apply  to  Branch  for  the  Blind,  Room  32,  96  Fifth  avenue, 
Xew  York  city.  The  city  pays  $1.20  a  day  for  each  child 
committed. 
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New  Jersey  State  commits  through  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Charities.  Apply  for  commitment  papers  to  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Room  52,  96  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Babies  enrolled  as  "  private  "  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $550 
a  year. 

When  to  Send  the  Baby 

Send  the  child  the  day  you  discover  it  is  blind.  A  mother  can 
no  more  save  her  tlind  baby  from  becoming  physically  frail  and 
feeble-minded  than  she  can  give  it  a  college  education  without 
special  help  and  special  teachers. 


There  are  four  departments:  Home,  nursery,  hospital  and 
kindergarten,  each  with  its  own  staif  of  workers.  The  expenses 
have  been  heavy,  first  because  the  building  needed  many  repairs 
and  much  overhauling.  The  sewer  system  has  been  perfected,  the 
roadways  made  and  electricity  installed. 

The  hospital  department  is  expensive  but  necessary,  though  only 
one  child  be  in  the  Home.  The  school  is  thoroughly  equipped  for 
a  kindergarten  of  forty  children. 

A  fine  playground  has  been  established  with  enclosed  pavilion 
for  the  babies. 

Blind  babies  will  be  accepted  from  the  day  they  are  blinded, 
even  if  that  is  at  birth,  and  the  child  will  be  given  Home,  nursery 
and  kindergarten  care  until  it  is  old  enough  to  enter  some  institu- 
tion or  public  school  class  for  the  older  blind. 

The  assistant  superintendent  sends  a  postal  card  once  a  week 
to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each  child  giving  general  informa- 
tion. In  case  of  sickness  an  immediate  notice  is  made  either  bv 
letter,  'phone  or  telegram. 


Parents  and  friends  are  welcome  any  time  as  visitors.  Ofttimes 
meals  and  lodging  can  be  served  —  $1.50  a  day  or  50  cents  a  meal. 
There  is  no  regular  visiting  day,  but  a  heartj'  welcome  is  ready 
for  all  visitors  at  all  times. 
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The  institution  is  non-sectarian  —  during  the  morning  exercises 
the  children  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  sing  several  hymns. 

Terms  of  Admission 

Application  can  be  made  either  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
institution,  Summit,  N.  J.,  or  to  general  headquarters,  Room  52, 
96  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city.    " 

Any  blind  baby  or  child  not  suffering  from  contagious  disease 
is  eligible  for  admission  on  the  payment  of  the  tuition. 

Children  who  do  not  progress  after  a  certain  length  of  time 
will  be  dismissed,  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  institution  to 
specially  care  for  the  feeble-minded  blind.' 


The  Home  is  open  the  year  round.  Both  summer  and  winter 
schools  are  under  the  care  of  graduate  teachers. 

Vacations  are  sometimes  given  the  older  children  at  Easter, 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiving. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  the  parents  to  take  the  children  home  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  and  for  those  living  at  a  distance 
from  the  school  it  is  best  to  leave  the  babies  in  the  institution 
until  they  graduate  —  visiting  the  school  as  often  as  they  wish. 

The  superintendent  and  her  corps  of  nurses  and  teachers  are 
selected  with  great  care.  The  aim  of  the  board  is  to  have  the 
best  trained  workers  to  administer  to  the  affairs  of  the  School  and 
Home. 

The  Object 

The  object  of  this  institution  is,  by  special  care  and  training 
from  the  day  the  child  is  blinded,  to  prevent  the  young  blind  from 
growing  up  crippled  in  body  and  feeble  in  mind. 

The  object  is  to  prove  to  the  world  that  if  a  blind  baby  gets 
immediate  and  efficient  training  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  here- 
after turned  away  from  the  State  schools  at  the  ages  of  six  and 
eight  as  too  feeble-minded  to  take  advantage  of  the  exceptional 
training  provided  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  for  the  older 
blind. 
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Directions  for  Reaching  the  Institution 

The  Arthur  Home  at  Summit,  X.  J.,  is  only  a  half  hour's  ride 
on  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  railroad  from  Xew  York  citv. 

From  Xew  York  city  take  the  Hudson  tunnel,  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  cars  to  Iloboken. 

There  buy  a  railroad  ticket  to  Summit,  X.  J.  A  taxi  will  take 
you  in  five  minutes  to  the  Home. 

General  office  'phone,  4315  Chelsea. 

Office,  Xo.  96  Fifth  avenue,  elevator  on  Fifteenth  street  side  at 
Xo.  2  West  Fifteenth  street. 

The  Institution  'phone  is  182-J,  Summit,  X.  J. 

Some  Standing  Xeeds 

List  of  needs  at  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 

Please  send  contributions  direct  to  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind 
Babies,  Pine  Grove  avenue.  Summit,  X.  J.,  marking  name  and 
address  on  each  package  so  that  all  contributions  may  be  acknowl- 
edged as  well  as  mentioned  in  the  annual  report. 

Coal,  or  money  for  coal. 

All  kinds  of  canned  eatables,  as  emergency  supply. 

Cereals  and  crackers,  barrel  of  sugar,  barrel  of  flour. 

Beans  and  rice  in  quantities,  groceries. 

Mugs  for  the  children's  milk,  and  oatmeal  bowls. 

Teaspoons,  knives  and  forks  (smallest  size  and  light  weight). 

Blankets,  small  hand  towels  (each  child  has  its  own  towel). 

Wash  rags  (not  fringed).     Castile  soap. 

Horlick's  Malted  milk.    All  kinds  of  dishes. 

White  and  black  stockings  for  children  1  to  12  years. 

Diaper  cloth  by  the  bolt;  rubber  sheeting  by  the  yard  (this  wiH 
serve  for  rubber  sheets  and  diapers). 

Rattles  of  all  kinds  for  the  nurserv. 

Underclothing  for  ages  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 

Sheets,  single  bed  size.     Paint,  white  and  black. 

Handkerchiefs.     Kitchen  utensils. 

Floor  polish,  floor  mops.     Black  paint  for  the  iron  work. 

Bolts  of  white  muslin. 

Hot  water  bags. 
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White  flannel  and  unbleached  mualin  by  the  bolt. 
Kindergarten  supplies  and  toya  of  all  kinds. 
Shoes  and  rubbers. 

Requisements  fob  Oldee  GiELS  AND  BoYS  Enteeino  the 

Sunshine  Home 
One  hat,  1  hood,  1  coat,  1  play-coat,  3  suits  of  underwear,  3 
night-dresses,  1  Sunday  suit,  3  week-day  suits,  2  petticoats  for 
girls,  2  waists,  6  pairs  of  stockings,  2  pairs  of  shoes,  1  pair  of 
rubbers,  2  pairs  of  side  elastics,  i  pair  of  mittens,  12  handker- 
chiefs, 2  bath  towels,  6  hand  towels,  1  bath  robe,  1  pair  of  sneakers 
for  playground  racing,  1  pair  slumber  slippers,  4  wash  cloths, 
brush,  comb,  tooth  brush. 

Baby  Pupil  Oiitfit 

The  following  list  will  help  mothers  to  provide  what  is  needed 
for  the  baby.  Mark  all  clothing,  for  each  child  has  a  locker  and 
chest  of  its  own. 

Six  nightgowns,  6  pairs  of  white  stockings,  3  hath  towels,  6 
face  towels,  6  wash  rags,  1  hair  brush,  1  tooth  brush,  1  comb,  12 
handkerchiefs,  6  rompers,  6  dresses,  2  pairs  shoes,  6  petticoats, 
3  rubber  diapers,  2  dozen  diapers,  1  dressing-gown  of  outing  flan- 
nel, 6  bibs,  1  dozen  rattles,  6  little  shirts,  1  sweater  and  a  baby 
blanket,  a  slumber  robe  and  1  rubber  sheet. 


Both'  DoRUiTOBr 
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ENDORSEMENTS 


The  State  of  New  Jersey  Endorses  the  Arthur  Home 

The  New  Jer^y  State  certificate  of  endorsement  has  been 
received  at  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies.  It  is  No.  26 
and  reads  as  follows : 

"  This  is  to  Certify  That  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind 
Babies  of  Summit,  County  of  Union,  New  Jersey,  hav- 
ing complied  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  118,  Laws 
of  1914,  approved  April  7,  1914,  is  hereby  granted  this 
Certificate  of  Endorsement  as  provided  for  in  said  act. 
February  2,  1918." 

[Signed]     Richard  Stockton, 

State  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
Trenton,  N.  J, 

This  is  the  fourth  year  that  New  Jersey  has  given  this  special 
endorsement  of  the  institution  and  its  work. 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  Endorses  the  Home 

"  The  State  further  provides  for  the  scientific  care  and  educa- 
tion of  blind  babies,  committing  such  from  babyhood  up  to  eight 
years  to  the  Arthur  Home,  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  under  the  efficient 
management  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society,  Incorporated. 
This  institution  has  been  approved  by  the  various  State  depart- 
ments of  New  Jersey,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  Charities,  who  considers  that  the  essentially  important 
*  work  it  is  doing  by  taking  the  child  at  the  very  beginning  of  its 
helplessness  and  preparing  it  for  the  higher  schools  for  the  blind 
is  to  be  highly  commended.'  He  further  states  that  he  has  visited 
the  Home,  and  that  the  general  '  management,  cleanliness  and 
equipment  are  highly  satisfactorj-  '  to  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Corrections." — Annual  Report,  published  in  1917. 

"  The  remarkable  results  that  have  been  demonstrated  at  the 
Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies  at  Summit  clearjv  indicates  the 
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great  possibilities  in  the  early  development  of  the  dormant  brain 
of  blind  babies.  Such  early  training  of  a  highly  specialized  nature 
checks  the  tendencies  towards  feeblemindedness  and  total  depend- 
ency of  such  persons  when  they  reach  the  adult  period.  The 
State  should  provide  for  such  special  training  of  blind  bahies." 
—  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  New  Jersey  State  Charities' 
Aid  AsaociatioQ. 


8  A  "  Little  Mother  " 
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SOME  WORDS  OF  COMMENDATION 


By  the  Hon.  Gael  Franke^ 
Who  Founded  the  Monroe  Home  for  Blind  Babies 

Monroe,  Mich. 

I  well  know,  from  experience,  that  a  blind  child  requires  the 
best  possible  early  training,  and  that  the  average  family  is  not  com- 
petent to  develop  the  mental  faculties  of  a  blind  child,  and  that 
specially  trained  nurses  and  teachers  are  necessary  to  do  justice  to 
the  education  of  a  blind  child,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  feeble- 
minded and  a  burden  to  itself  and  society.  It  stands  to  reason, 
that  a  family,  the  members  of  which  had  no  special  training  or 
experience  in  the  care  of  a  blind  child,  coxdd  not  possibly  promote 
the  interests  of  such  child  as  a  properly  equipped  Home  and  School 
would  do.  ' 

I  fear  you  would  find  few  persons  qualified  and  willing  to  take 
such  a  child  into  their  midst,  and  what  could  you  expect  from 
people  who  take  such  a  child  simply  for  the  compensation  offered 
therefor.  We  had  three  children  brought  to  our  Home,  who  had 
become  hopeless  imbeciles  because  of  neglect  in  the  first  years  of 
their  lives. 

We  now  have  a  society  here  for  the  care  and  training  of  blind 
children,  where  they  receive  medical  attention,  a  good  home  and 
physical  and  mental  training.  We  organized  after  we  had  found 
an  abandoned  blind  baby  on  a  porch,  and  had  no  State  institution 
to  give  it  shelter,  and  placed  it  in  the  County  Infirmary  among 
half-witted  men  and  women !  The  child  was  there  three  years  and 
was  fast  becoming  feeble-minded  and  unable  to  use  its  legs  before 
Michigan  passed  the  Juvenile  Law,  which  placed  all  dependent 
and  neglected  children  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Probate  Court. 
Then  I  took  the  child  from  the  County  House  and  sent  it  to  our 
University  for  treatment  and  operation,  but  it  proved  a  hopeless 
case,  and  the  child  was  returned  to  me.  I  kept  the  child  over  a 
year  in  my  home  before  I  placed  her  in  a  Detroit  private  school 
for  crippled  children  until  our  society  was  organized  and  estab- 
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lished  our  Monroe  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  where  we  gave  her 
care  and  training  until  she  was  admitted  to  our  State  School  at 
Lansing. 

We  have  had  splendid  success  with  the  training  of  the  little 
unfortunates  who  were  entrusted  to  our  care,  and  we  have  the 
unqualified  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Chari- 
ties, of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  probate  judges  of  Michigan 
and  of  Governor  Ferris,  who  warmly  advocated  the  educational 
law  in  behalf  of  blind  babies.  At  present  we  have  ten  children 
ranging  in  age  from  four  months  to  eight  years,  and  all  have  made 
surprising  progress  in  the  development  of  mind  and  body,  and  all 
are  happy  and  do  not  want  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Much  of  our  success  is  due  to  the  generous,  unselfish  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden,  whom  God  has  bestowed  wdth  spe- 
cial talents  to  be  a  motherly  benefactor  of  blind  children,  and 
whose  school  is  a  real  home  for  such  children  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term.  We  have  engaged  one  of  her  graduates  from  the 
Arthur  Home  as  teacher  for  our  babies  and  we  are  well  pleased 
with  her,  because  her  character,  her  ability  and  solicitous  care  of 
the  little  charges  proves  that  she  has  received  excellent  training 
through  Mrs.  Alden. 

Note. —  This  Home  has  since  been  taken  over  by  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  blind  babies  are  cared  for  in  a  department  in  the 
State  School  at  Coldwater. 


The  Hon.  Clyde  E.  Stone,  Judge  of  Peoria  county.  111.,  who 
sent  a  blind  baby  to  the  Arthur  Home: 

Peoria,  III. 

"  I  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  work  of  the 
International  Sunshine  Society  in  its  care  for  blind  children. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  a  boy  of 
this  county  into  that  Home,  our  State  had  made  no  provision  for 
blind  babies,  this  child  was  accepted  in  this  Home  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  received  splendid  care  since  there. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  Sunshine  Society  is  doing  a  great 
work  and  I  only  regret  that  there  is  not  an  organization  of  that 
character  in  every  State  in  the  Union." 
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The  Hon.  Chas.  B.  Staples,  Judge,  of  Stroudsburg,  Penii., 
whose  granddaughter  is  in  the  Arthur  Home: 

"  On  the  3d  of  January,  1907,  there  was  born  to  my  daughter, 
Mrs.  Emory  X.  Burnett,  a  daughter,  who  in  a  few  months  there- 
after became  blind.  We  were  obliged  to  have  both  of  her  eyes 
taken  out.  After  she  became  three  years  old,  finding  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  of  her  education,  we  insti- 
tuted inquiries  for  a  place  where  she  could  be  taken  care  of  and 
educated. 

"  I  went  to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Over- 
brook,  Penn.,  and  they  said  the  child  was  too  young.  They  would 
not  take  her  until  she  could  take  care  of  herself.  We  met  with  as 
little  success  in  other  inquiries  until  my  daughter  happened  to  see 
in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  an  article  about  the  w^ork  of  the 
Sunshine  Society  done  at  the  Arthur  Home,  Summit,  K.  J.  I 
visited  the  institution  and  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  what 
I  saw  and  heard,  and,  as  a  consequence,  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
1911,  I  placed  my  granddaughter  in  that  institution,  for  which 
I  was  charged  $1  a  day. 

"  When  she  was  placed  there  she  could  not  walk  nor  would  she 
make  any  attempt  to  do  so.  We  were  practically  unable  to  teach 
her  anything  and  I  was  very  much  worried  about  her  mental  con- 
dition. She  w^as  weak  and  puny,  and  when  we  placed  her  in  the 
Home  I  felt  that  it  would  not  be  for  a  very  long  period  of  time, 
believing  that  she  was  not  long  for  this  world. 

"  She  has  learned  to  walk  and  talk,  and  I  have  been  agreeably 
surprised  and  pleased  over  her  progress.  The  last  time  I  visited 
the  institution,  she  gave  an  exhibition  of  dancing,  which  I  could 
hardly  have  believed  to  be  possible ;  and,  by  reason  of  what  has 
been  done  for  my  granddaughter,  I  interested  myself  in  having 
passed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  a  bill  providing  for  the 
placing  of  infant  blind  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  an  institution  of  this  kind,  providing  for  the  payment  of 
a  dollar  a  day  therefor.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  State 
of  a  sum  of  $5,000  for  that  purpose.  Several  children  have  been 
sent  by  our  State,  through  the  Board  of  Education,  to  Arthur 
Home. 
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"  I  have  made  considerable  study  of  this  question,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  tha.t  the  sooner  a  blind  child  is  placed  in  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind,  and  taught,  the  better  it  is  for  such  child.  An 
inactive  brain  is  exceedingly  likely  by  reason  of  its  non-exercise  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  imbecility  or  what  is  akin  to  it;  and,  if  not 
taken  in  time,  making  it  very  diflScult,  and,  in  many  cases,  impos- 
sible, to  revive  it.  .  .  . 

"  To  place  indigent  blind  children  in  families  to  be  taken  care 
of  until  they  are  eight  years  old,  or  any  other  time,  would  be  a 
lamentable  mistake,  and  in  this  opinion  I  know  I  will  be  supported 
by  many  men  of  notable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  weak 
mental  conditions." 

XoTE. —  Judge  Staples  passed  away  last  year  but  his  little 
granddaughter  is  still  at  the  Arthur  Home,  now  as  a  Pennsylvania 
State  pupil. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Smith  of  Carrington,  Xorth  Dakota,  whose  baby  is  in 
the  Home: 

Carrington,  X.  D. 

"About  April  1,  1911,  we  placed  our  blind  baby  girl,  who  was 
then  practically  three  years  old,  in  the  care  of  this  Society  at  Sum- 
mit, X.  J.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  little  girl  was  of  premature 
birth  besides  being  born  blind,  she  was  not  normal  in  many  ways. 
Owing  to  our  inexperience  (and  ignorance),  water  on  the  brain 
developed.  A  brain  specialist,  who  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
world,  gave  his  opinion^  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  our  baby. 

"  Quite  recently  we  have  been  informed  that  in  another  year  she 
will  be  cured  of  the  trouble  in  her  head  and  will  be  normal  in  every 
way  excepting  sight.  On  the  strength  of  tj|^  case  alone  our  State 
Legislature  passed  a  law  through  which  our  State  provides  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  blind  babies,  together  with  transpor- 
tation to  and  from,  some  institution  which  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
care  and  education  of  blind  babies. 

"  Owing  to  the  distance  that  we  are  from  the  institution  in  your 
State,  we  have  requested  personal  friends  to  call  at  the  Home  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  just  how  she  was  being  treated  in  the 
Home.    Xot  in  a  single  case  has  there  been  a  word  of  criticism  as 
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to  the  management  or  appearance  of  the  Home,  or  of  the  babies 
who  are  there.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  not  another  institution  in  the 
United  States  under  State  or  government  control  that  will  take 
full  charge  of  a  blind  baby,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  calamity 
should  anything  in  any  way  hinder  the  glorious  work  that  the 
International  Sunshine  Society  is  doing  along  these  lines." 


The  Hon.  Adolph  Lankering,  ex-mayor  of  Hoboken,  X.  J., 
interested  in  one  of  the  blind  children : 

"  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  working  of  this  institution. 
I  find  the  general  condition  highly  satisfactory.  The  physical  con- 
dition points  to  good  nourishment,  cleanliness  and  general  bodily 
care.  The  rooms  are  airy  and  highly  sanitary,  and  the  matron 
in  charge  is  a  woman  who  understands  her  mission  fully.  I  feel 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  this  State 
and  from  this  institution  and  the  placing  of  the  same  in  the  care 
of  families  who  would  be  willing  to  care  for  them  at  a  lower  rate 
than  now  paid  by  the  State  would  be  a  cruel  action  towards  these 
unfortunate  little  ones." 


Mr.  James  Bennett  of  Xew  York,  who  has  charge  of  a  Cuban 
blind  bov  now  at  the  Arthur  Home,  writes: 

"  The  work  they  are  doing  for  the  blind  babies  at  the  Arthur 
Home  is  unique  and  very  necessary.  This  was  brought  forcibly 
to  my  mind  in  the  case  of  a  little  blind  boy,  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  desired  to  place  him  in  one  of  the  schools  for  the  blind ; 
but  they  refused  to  receive  him  because  of  the  boy's  lack  of  pre- 
liminary training. 

"  The  only  j)laee  that  I  could  find  where  this  preliminary  train- 
ing would  1x5  given  him  was  at  the  Arthur  Home  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Society,  at  Summit,  X.  J. 

"  They  are  doing  very'  good  work  with  him  and  I  take  it  that 
cases  like  this  one  I  cite  are  not  infrequent  and  this  will  indicate 
how  useful  an  institution  this  is." 
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ArrEovAL  of  State  Officials 


The  Institution  has  been  approved  by  the  Summit  fire  depart- 
ment; also  by  the  State  Labor  Department  of  Xew  Jersey,  the 
State  Board  of  Kducation,  the  State  Health  Department  end  the 
health  department  of  Summit. 

The  Summit  fire  department  regularly  inspects  the  buildings  as 
lo  protection  against  fire.  At  the  last  drill,  witnessed  by  the 
department,  every  child  and  person  was  out  of  the  Institution  in 
three  and  one-half  minutes.  The  report  says  "  there  is  no  building 
in  Summit  better  protected  against  fire  than  the  Blind  Babies' 
Home." 
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BLIND    BABIES    FROLIC    LIKE    SEEING    BABIES    AT 

ARTHUR  HOME  IN  SUMMIT 

(From  a  Montclair  newspaper) 

"  Blow  your  horn !  "  twenty  piping  voices  called.  "  Blow  your 
horn !  "  they  called  again  at  the  driver  of  a  passing  automobile. 

Twenty  sightless  little  children  seeking  to  extract  the  uttermost 
from  the  day's  grist  of  pleasure  opportunities,  running  around  in 
the  midst  of  spring's  beauty,  to  get  strong  and  self-confident,  but 
unable  to  see  any  of  that  beauty,  and  getting  infinite  pleasure  from 
the  sound  of  an  automobile  horn  which  some  normal,  fortunate 
people  regard  as  an  instrument  of  torture. 

The  Montclairian  man  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Arthur  Home 
for  Blind  Babies  at  Summit,  where  forty-three  sightless  boys  and 
girls  from  a  month  or  so  to  eight  years  old,  are  cared  for  and  grow 
healthy  and  strong  in  the  fresh  air,  which  the  International  Sun- 
shine Society  substitutes  for  the  indoor  life  of  blind  children 
almost  invariably  lead  at  their  own  homes.  It  was  pathetic, 
oppressively  so,  but  there  was  relief  in  the  obvious  happiness  and 
lack  of  self-pity  in  the  great  majority  of  the  children. 

The  home  is  three  stories  high  and  sits  on  an  eminence  in  front 
of  a  background  of  woods.  It  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
west  side  of  the  Orange  mountains,  which  are  about  a  mile  away. 
In  front  of  the  building  and  in  the  yard  at  one  side  is  a  generous 
space  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  there  they  romp  and  play  all  day 
long  on  pleasant  days  under  the  eyes  of  the  nurses. 

A  canopied  merry-go-round  is  one  of  the  favorite  sources  of 
entertainment,  and  no  casual  observer  would  believe  the  children 
blind  when  they  pile  belter  skelter  into  the  merry-go-round  and 
speed  it  up  to  the  limit. 

Their  imaginations,  that  are  scientifically,  albeit  sympatheti- 
cally, awakened  by  the  nurses  and  teachers,  regard  this  device  as 
'*  the  train,"  and  it  stops  every  few  minutes  to  let  someone  on  or 
off  at  the  way  stations,  New  York,  Boston  and  Summit,  that  the 
same  imaginations  build  up  all  along  the  route. 

The  zest  of  their  play,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  fear 
because  of  the  "  darkness  "  is  a  vivid  testimonial  of  the  thorough 
ubility  of  the  executive  and  subordinates  of  the  Arthur  Home. 
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The  average  mother  is  entirely  unfitted  to  bring  up  blind  chil- 
dren, either  one  that  has  been  born  blind  or  one  that  becomes 
sightless.  Many  mothers  of  blind  children  that  have  to  work  for 
a  living  have  been  found  by  workers  connected  with  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  Society,  which  conducts  the  work  at  Summit  as 
well  as  a  similar  institution  at  Dyker  Heights,  Brooklyn,  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  their  offspring  indoors  all  day  long  seated  in. 
chairs  for  hours  at  a  time. 

In  one  instance  a  child  was  left  in  a  sitting  position  so  continu- 
ously that  the  joints  became  permanently  fixed  in  that  position. 
Inability  by  numbers  of  mothers  of  the  blind  results  constantly  in 
children  becoming  mentally  asleep,  and  lack  of  exercise  and  fresh 
air  prevent  an  appalling  number  from  growing  physically  and 
mentally. 

Eminent  Physicians  Co-operate 

Limp  nerves,  lack  of  go-ahead  energy,  characterizes  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  those  that  go  to  the  Arthur  Home.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  consequence  of  malnutrition  and  the  species  of  neglect 
described  above. 

These  are  a  few  reasons  why  the  Home  authorities  like  to  have 
the  children  sent  in  as  early  in  life  as  possible.  Solne  little  ones 
come  in  that  are  pronounced  by  the  ocular  experts  to  be  just  past 
the  time  when  sight  might  have  been  restored;  and  then  some 
come  in  that  are  not  beyond  hope. 

A  group  of  doctors,  all  eminent  in  their  lines,  give  their  services 
to  the  Arthur  Home  purely  for  the  love  of  the  work,  and  guard 
against  any  regimen  that  would  violate  the  principles  on  which 
the  International  Sunshine  Society,  and  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover 
Alden,  its  president  and  founder,  inaugurated  the  undertaking. 

Babies  and  older  children,  up  to  the  age  of  eight  years,  come 
into  the  Home  from  all  oyer  the  country,  and  stay  there  until 
school  age,  which  varies  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age  with  the 
blind. 

When  a  child  comes  in  he  is  turned  over  to  the  head  nurse, 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Butler,  who  next  to  Miss  Black,  the  superin- 
tendent, is  supreme  in  authority  there.  Miss  Butler  keeps  the 
child  in  the  infirmary  or  hospital  on  the  third  floor,  where  a  thor- 
ough study  is  made  of  the  child's  physical  equipment,  and  any 
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weakness  or  ineptitude,  is  learned  and  the  best  method  of  develop- 
ment or  cure  mapped  out. 

From  the  infirmary,  after  his  status  is  established  and  his  needs 
are  charted,  the  baby  goes  to  the  nursery,  a  room  abcrut  sixty  feet 
long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  wherein  there  are  usually  a  dozen  tots. 
In  the  center  of  the  nursery  is  a  round  table  at  which  the  babes 
sit  and  eat  just  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  sit  up. 

Not  a  moment's  opportunity  is  lost  in  their  bringing  up.  The 
very  first  moment  they  are  capable  of  absorbing  any  kind  of  intelli- 
gence it  is  given  to  them.  Life  is  made  an  interesting  thing  indeed 
to  these  little  ones.  The  secret  of  keeping  them  happy  and  there- 
fore normal,  the  workers  have  discovered,  is  to  keep  their  minds 
occupied  all  the  time  with  constructive,  progressive  and,  to  them, 
vital  facts. 

When  the  babes  are  able  to  climb  safely  up  and  down  stairs  they 
are  encouraged  to  learn  to  walk  and  then  to  run,  and  by  letting 
them  fall  against  pillows  they  are  taught  that  to  fall  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  hurt ;  in  other  words,  when  they  acquire  self-confidence 
they  are  graduated  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  dormitories  and  play  in 
the  open  air. 

Capacious  Sleeping  Porches 

They  become  members  of  the  morning  classes,  and  later  on  of 
the  orchestra,  and  eat  in  the  big  dining-room  on  the  first  floor  with 
the  grown-ups,  and  dress  themselves. 

Each  floor  of  the  building  is  connected  with  a  capacious  sleeping 
porph  where  four  or  five  blind  children  and  one  or  two  nurses 
sleep. 

A  nurse  makes  the  rounds  of  the  whole  Institution  every  hour 
at  night. 

The  children  took  part  in  exercises  this  Friday  when  the  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  home  was  celebrated.  The  orches- 
tra, or  rattles,  drums,  musical  toys,  tambourines,  flutes,  etc.,  under 
the  trained  leadership  of  one  of  the  kindergarten  boys,  furnished 
the  music,  and  six  couples  maxixed  and  groups  performed  folk 
dances,  in  fact  all  that  could  walk,  and  some  that  couldn't,  showed 
that  they  had  been  made  happy  and  able,  for  their  years,  by  the 
never-ending  supply  of  things  meant  to  occupy  little  minds.  Two 
hundred  persons  had  been  invited  and  a  business  meeting  was  held 
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in  the  afternoon,  making  the  day  one  to  be  remembered  for  general, 
all-around  eventfulness. 

The  Arthur  Home  is  unique  and  its  work  baa  been  approved 
by  thirteen  States  where  there  is  no  proper  place  for  blind  babies 
and  young  children. 

Its  aim  is  to  so  bring  up  each  child  that  he  has  a  good  start 
toward  being  as  useful  as  though  he  could  see.  This  seems  rather 
a  hopel^s  aim  until  one  visits  the  Home  and  sees  what  the  smallest 
folk  do  with  their  hands,  and  how  confidentlv  they  do  it. 

The  Hontclaibian. 


HAPPr,  BCT  Blind 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY  UPHELD 


-  • 

Receives  the  Highest  Rating  Possible,  3  A's,  for  Its  Work  for 
Blind  Babies  —  A  Long  Record  of  Useful  and  Highly 
EfiBcient  Undertakings 

[The  Mercantile  and  Financial  Times,  May  26,  1917] 

There  was  more  than  ordinary  cause  for  rejoicing  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society,  held  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  when  it  celebrated  its  twenty-first  birthday. 

This  Society,  incorporated  in  the  State  of  ^ew  York,  has  head- 
quarters at  96  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Cynthia  West- 
over  Alden  (Mrs.  John  Alden)  is  founder  and  president-general. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Society  has  had  to  overcome  many 
stumbling  blocks  in  convincing  the  public  that  the  blind  should  be 
educated  from  the  day  of  blindness,  and  not  from  the  age  of  eight 
—  the  school  age  —  as  has  heretofore  been  the  general  law. 

This  Society  established  institutions  to  care  for  the  baby  blind, 
and  it  has  taken  several  vears  to  convince  even  the  mothers  that 
their  blind  babies  should  have  immediate  and  special  care  if  they 
did  not  wish  them  to  grow  up  abnormal  both  in  body  and  mind. 

The  Wilmington  convention  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
gatherings  of  the  year.  Delegates  came  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  were  there  to  rejoice  over  the  success  of  the 
organization. 

Some  of  the  troubles  had  been  taken  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  and  by  act  of  that  body  the  State  Comptroller  had  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Society  $6,416  as  back  payment  for  board,  care 
and  tuition  of  State  pupils  in  the  blind  babies'  home. 


On  April  24,  1917,  Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  one  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  public  charities  of 
Xew  York  City  to  inspect  all  child-caring  institutions,  visited  the 
Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies  and  on  the  25th  sent  Mrs.  Alden 
the  following  communication: 
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Dear  Mrs.  Alden. —  I  believe  I  have  never  seen  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time  in  an  institution  visit  as  I  saw  in  the  Arthur  Home 
yesterday.  There  are  three  things  to  observe  in  visiting  an  insti- 
tution —  plant,  product  and  spirit.  My  hour  and  a  half  was  liter- 
ally packed  full  of  observation  in  all  three  of  these  fields. 

I  have  never  seen  greater  ingenuity  manifested  in  adapting 
means  to  ends,  a  larger  use  and  less  waste  of  material  at  hand  or 
more  practical  demonstration  of  scientific  methods  in  child  train- 
ing. You  are  trying  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult. problems  in 
pedagogy  that  anyone  can  undertake,  namely,  to  make  strong,  sup- 
ple, well-controlled  and  symmetrical  bodies  out  of  weak,  wasted, 
ill-shaped  flesh  and  bones;  to  put  life  and  soul  where  gloom  and 
atrophy  have  reigned;  to  replace  mental  vacuity  with  alertness 
and  interest ;  and  you  are  really  doing  it. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Dyker  Heights 
Home  received  a  first-class  rating  yesterday,  A  on  plant,  A  on 
administration,  and  A  on  ideals.     Most  sincerely, 

K.  R.  Reeder. 


The  next  day,  April  26th,  Deputy  Commissioner  William  J. 
Doherty,  department  of  public  charities,  New  York  City,  sent  the 
following  official  commendation: 

Dear  Mrs.  Alden. —  By  direction  of  Commissioner  Kingsbury 
I  am  forwarding  to  you  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  inspection  recently  made  by  the  bureau  of  institutional  inspec- 
tion of  this  department  of  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies, 
located  at  1255  Eighty-fourth  street,  Brookljii,  N.  Y. 

I  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  report  and  desire  at 
this  time  to  compliment  the  officers  and  directors  of  this  Institu- 
tion on  the  fact  that  they  have  received  from  this  department  the 
highest  rating  possible  —  A  on  plant,  A  on  administration,  and  A 
on  ideals. 

William  J.  Doherty. 


There  are  thirty  blind  children  in  the  Brooklyn  Home  and  forty- 
six  in  the  Arthur  Home,  located  in  Summit,  X.  J.,  up  among  the 
pines,  making  seventy-six  little  ones  in  all. 
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Since  the  establishing  of  the  first  Sunshine  Home,  which  is  now 
called  the  Dyker  Heights  Home,  the  Society  has  cared  for  over 
three  hundred  blind  babies  and  small  children. 


Just  before  the  call  of  the  convention  Commissioner  Doherty 
sent  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Alden,  giving  the  rating  three  A's 
to  the  second  institution.  These  are  the  highest  ratings  possible 
for  any  institution  to  receive. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Alden. —  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  by 
direction  of  Commissioner  Kingsbury  I  am  sending  you  herewith 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  report  of  inspection  recently  made  by  the 
bureau  of  institutional  inspection  of  the  department  of  public 
charities  of  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Society. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Bath  Beach  Branch  of  your  Society,  the 
Arthur  Home  has  been  accorded  a  three  "A"  rating  by  the  Advis- 
ory Committee.  The  report  certainly  shows  that  the  authorities 
of  your  Institution  are  laboring  conscientiously  to  do  a  piece  of 
skilled  work  for  the  blind  little  ones  coming  under  your  super- 
vision.    Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)         William  J.  Doheety, 

Second  Deputy  Commissioner. 


Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  President  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind,  in  her  report  announced  that  thirteen  States  have  already 
made  provision  in  some  way  for  these  helpless  blind  babies.  Legis- 
lation has  been  secured  every  year  in  some  State. 

The  first  law  made  in  behalf  of  blind  babies  was  in  1908,  the 
Xew  York  City  law.  Then  followed  New  Jersey  in  1911,  ruling 
that  blind  babies  were  wards  of  the  State.  In  1912  New  York 
and  Arizona  fell  into  line;  also  Maine,  Khode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Michigan. 

In  1913  South  Dakota  amended  an  act  providing  for  the  blind 
so  as  to  educate  children  under  the  age  of  six.  In  1915  Tennessee 
was  added. 
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In  1916  New  Jersey  amended  its  law  giving  $450  a  year  to 
blind  babies  needing  hospital  care,  and  Tennessee  ruled  that  the 
school  age  of  the  child  was  from  the  day  of  blindness.  In  1917, 
this  year,  South  Dakota  amended  its  law  providing  care  for  blind 
babies  and  transportation  to  and  from  school.  Pennsylvania  raised 
its  allowance  of  $1  to  $1.50  a  day  for  the  care  of  the  babies. 

New  York  put  the  New  York  babies  in  the  supply  bill  for 
$6,416  as'  back  pay.  Delaware  made  a  law  providing  for  the 
conservation  of  eyesight,  and  Michigan  adopted  the  Blind  Babies- 
Home  at  Monroe,  adding  it  to  the  State  School. 

The  kindergarten  in  the  Dyker  Heights  Home  is  under  the  city 
board  of  education.  The  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  blind  baby 
therefore  is  conceded  by  all  the  members  to  be  the  greatest  work 
of  the  society. 

Twenty-seven  children  supposed  to  be  totally  blind  have  been 
returned  to  their  parents  with  eyesight  wholly  or  partially 
restored. 

The  children  graduate  from  these  Sunshine  Institutions  to  the 
State  schools  for  higher  education  for  the  blind,  or  to  the  public 
school  classes  now  provided  in  some  cities  for  the  blind. 

The  act  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  and  the  rating  by 
the  new  Advisory  committee  places  the  work  of  the  International 
Sunshine  Society  among  the  best. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  convention  word  came  from  Governor 
Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania  that  he  had  signed  the  bill  providing 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  instead  of  a  dollar,  for  the  care,  main- 
tenance and  education  of  the  babv  blind  of  that  State.  There  are 
ten  Pennsylvania  blind  children  under  the  care  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  Societv. 

«. 

A  Useful  Factor 

It  is  strictly  within  the  lines  of  truth  to  sav  that  there  is  no 
more  useful  factor  in  the  field  of  American  philanthropy  than  the 
International  Sunshine  Society.  In  the  province  to  which  its 
attention  and  activities  are  confined  it  has  and  is  rendering  ser- 
vices of  incalculable  value,  and  has  been  the  means  of  affording 
relief  and  comfort  to  thousands  of  unfortunates.  ,  There  is  cer- 
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tainly  no  organization  of  a  purely  philanthropic  character  which 
is  doing  more  good  or  ia  worthier  of  more  hearty  support  than  this. 

The  Xew  York  State  orgaiiization  naturally  has  a  larger  sphere 
in  which  to  work,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  called  upon  to  make 
greater  efforts  at  greater  expense;  but  thanks  to  the  energy  and 
ability-  of  Mre.  John  Alden,  who  has  long  devoted  her  best  efforts 
to  this  work,  the  society  here  has  been  able  to  render  service  to 
those  who  are  its  especial  care. 

In  conclusion, we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  Society  is  now  in  its  twenty-first  year,  and  that 
it  has  every  prospect  of  continuing  its  work  of  humanity  for  many 
yeara  to  come. 

To  Mrs.  Alden  and  her  associates  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  for  their  noble  efforts  in  a  cause  so  worthy. 


A  Beautiful  CHn.D,  but  Blind 


THE  BABY  BLIND 


Keys  that  Unlock  Souls  After  Normal  Physical  Life  Has  Been 

Established 

By  Cynthia  Westover  Alden  (Mrs.  John  Alden) 
Founder  and  President-Oeneral  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society 

ARTHUR  HOME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 
SUMMIT,  N.  J. 

DYKER  HEIGHTS  HOME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 

84TH  STREET  AND  13TH  AVENUE 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


N.  B.  Children  are  in  these  Homes  from  thirteen  states  under  legislation 
urged  by  the  International  Sunshine  Society  which  is  organized  in  every  State 
in  the  Union. 
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PREFACE 

This  work  is  at  once  so  great  and  so  fascinating  that  it  seems 
to  dwarf  personalism.  Millions  of  parents  have  studied  the  mind 
and  soul  development  of  their  own  seeing  children,  often  with 
wonder,  sometimes  with  philosophic  attention;  almost  never  with 
the  opportunity  for  comparison  and  analysis.  Infants  born  blind 
or  blinded  in  their  first  year  offer  a  more  difficult  problem. 
Froebel,  Pestalozzi  and  Mme.  Montessori  are  helpful  only  with 
important  modifications,  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  International  Sunshine  Society  sought  this  work  only  as  it 
seeks  other  unoccupied  fields  of  philanthropy.  Nothing  had  been 
done  in  any  organized  way  for  blind  babies.  Fourteen  years  ago 
the  Society,  unendowed  and  with  few  persons  of  means  in  a 
membership  then  numbering  about  250,000,  began  its  first  Home, 
which,  from  the  start,  had  to  be  also  a  hospital  and  kindergarten. 
It  has  now  thirty  children  in  the  Brooklyn  institutions  and  forty- 
six  in  the  one  in  New  Jersey. 

It  has  followed  that  the  writer  has  had  facilities  to  study  and 
compare  ^he  mind  and  soul  awakenings  of  several  hundred  blind 
babies.  She  has  known  their  names,  their  faces,  much  of  their 
family  histories.  In  a  large  measure  picking  and  choosing  from 
every  source,  she  has  had  to  create  the  mechanism  of  the  schools, 
to  select  what  would  quickest  develop  a  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body. 
And,  after  that,  learning  things  would  come  easily. 

This  experience  is  imique.  In  these  pages  it  can  only  be  told 
with  incompleteness  that  may  suggest  the  full  story  to  the  active 
mind  of  the  reader,,  just  as  a  shadow  suggests  a  stone  pillar 
l)etween  yourself  and  the  sun.  Only  an  adumbration  can  })e 
attempted. 

CHAPTER  I 

The  "  Light  Hunger  "  of  Blind  Babies 

I  have  had  only  one  doctor  answer  my  question,  "  Why  do 
blind  babies  pick  their  eyes  ?  "  and  his  reply  was  that  in  reading 
he  had  learned   from   a  German   scientist   that   it  was   "  licht 
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hunger  "  that  made  them  do  it ;  the  soul  seeks  the  light  and  the 
fingers  rub  and  dig  in  search  of  it.  As  instinctively  as  seeing 
babies  suck  their  thumbs,  blind  babies  stick  their  fingers  into  their 
eye  sockets. 

A  baby  bom  blind  or  blinded  in  infancy  presents  a  strangely 
pitiful  condition.  It  has  a  soul.  It  has  a  mind  that  limitations 
combine  to  stunt.  It  has  physical  organs  that  need  to  be  kept  in 
normal  operation.  The  eye,  through  which  babyhood  receives, 
commonly,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  the  impressions  that  means  the 
earliest  "  education,"  is  lacking.  Any  baby  in  its  first  years  works 
harder  than  at  any  other  time  in  life,  getting  a  grip  on  vital 
things.     Tennyson's  lines  emphasize  this: 

The  baby,  new  to  earth  and  sky, 

What  time  his  infant  palm  is  pressed 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast 

Has  never  thought  that  this  is  "  I." 

But,  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much. 
And  learns  the  use  of  "  I "  and  "  me." 

And  finds  I  am  not  what  I  see 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch. 

Now  the  blind  baby  has  to  come  to  this  apprehension  of  the 
ego  by  devious  processes,  through  touch,  hearing,  and  the  sense 
of  smell.  The  work  is  heavier.  And  help  from  the  imtrained 
parent  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Until  the  International  Sunshine  Society  established  its  first 
home  and  kindergarten  for  blind  babies,  such  infants  took  their 
chances  with  special  attendants,  always  unscientific  and  often 
unsympathetic,  if  the  parents  were  more  than  well-to-do  people; 
or  in  the  middle-class  homes,  they  were  fed  and  washed  and  pitied 
by  affectionate  mothers  whose  ideas  of  drawing  out  the  mind  were 
primitive  and  impossible;  or  in  the  wage-earning  class,  they  were 
left  long  hours  each  day,  locked  in  rooms  or  even  tied  down  to 
guard  against  accident,  while  the  mother  earned  a  living;  or  if 
foundlings,  they  were  generally  picked  up  and  classed  as  idiots  and 
feeble-minded,  and  made  to  become  idiots  by  institutional  sur- 
roundings. 

The  age  limit  for  admission  into  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  ranged  from  five  years  to  twelve. 
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"  Mother  Love  "  Often  the  Baby's  Enemy 

Help  toward  mental  unfolding  and  normal  physical  develop- 
ment is  what  the  blind  baby  needs,  rather  than  pity,  and  pity  is 
even  a  disadvantage,  in  that  it  saps  the  self-respect  of  any  human 
being  to  be  pitied.  "  Mother  love  "  in  the  home  too  often  shields 
the  blind  child  from  what  is  best  for  it.  The  little  legs  are  un- 
employed, for  fear  of  a  fall  down  stairs  or  some  other  injury. 
The  child  is  fed  on  liquids  because  it  is  afraid  of  solids  in  the 
mouth,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  chew  and  digest  what  is 
strengthening.  The  picking  at  the  eyes,  common  to  all  blind 
children  —  a  perilous. phase  of  the  sight  lust,  probably  producing 
a  sensation  like  the  "  seeing  of  stars ''  from  a  fall  —  goes  on 
without  a  check  in  the  home.  The  mother  does  not  understand 
that  it  means  real  idiocy  or  death  if  not  restrained. 

In  the  Sunshine  Blind  Babies'  Homes  the  little  body  is 
nourished,  oiled,  massaged,  exercised,  while  the  mind  is  being 
slowly  awakened. 

But  often  it  was  months  before  any  sign  of  mind  appeared.  In 
the  case  of  one  blind  girl,  eight  years  old,  it  took  two  years  to 
teach  her  that  her  hand  could  grasp  an  object  and  lay  it  down  at 
will.    Later  she  walked  and  talked  and  showed  much  intelligence. 

Another  girl  was  five  years  old  when  we  took  her.  She  was 
thought  to  be  untrainable,  hopelessly  feeble-minded.  After  five 
years  with  us  she  was  in  the  fifth  reading,  Xew  York  Point.  She 
said  to  a  gentleman  who  called  at  the  Home  one  day :  "  Oh,  I 
am  taking  the  literary  course  at  the  city  school." 

When  the  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies  was  first  projected 
there  was  a  list  of  thirtv-one  such  children.  A  year  later  onlv  one 
of  these  could  be  traced,  and  nearly  all  were  dead.  The  mortality 
among  blind  babies  not  specially  cared  for  is  very  great. 

There  are  close  onto  100,000  adult  ])lind  in  the  United  States. 
How  many  died  in  babyhood  is  a  pitiful  question.  Too  many  of 
the  adult  blind  are  aboslutely  dependent  persons,  without  grace, 
without  poise,  without  the  inner  life  that  means  so  much  to  all  of 
us,  the  life  of  imagination  which  books  and  thought  develop. 
Taken  in  babyhood,  they  might  in  most  cases  have  been  made 
self-supporting.  In  nearly  all  cases  their  lives  could  havelfeen 
rendered  richer,  fuller,  better  worth  living. 
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In  the  constructive  imagination  of  the  author,  in  the  art  of  the 
orator,  in  music,  instrumental  or  vocal,  interpretative  or  creative, 
a  blind  person  has  almost  an  equal  chance  with  one  who  can  see, 
because  of  the  mental  concentration  easy  to  one  not  confused  or 
distracted  by  sight  images. 

The  Sunshine  work  of  saving  the  baby  blind  began  with  the 
inspiring  hope  that  it  would  become  an  object  lesson,  to  awaken 
the  world  to  its  obligations  to  meet  the  desperate  need  of  saving 
the  blind  babies. 

CHAPTER   II 

Educating  the  Baby  Blind 

A  blind  baby  should  have  special  care  from  birth  or  from  the 
verj'  day  it  loses  its  eyesight.  That  special  care  can  be  furnished 
only  in  an  institution  especially  established  to  give  such  care  — 
an  institution  provided  with  the  best  doctors  to  give  orders  to  the 
best  graduate  nurses  for  the  physical  development  of  this  child; 
the  best  trained  teachers  to  give  instructions  to  the  best  trained 
helpers  for  the  mental  development;  an  institution  full  of  the 
home  spirit,  for  the  blind  child  who  needs  closer  care  than  a  baby 
who  sees.  The  blind  baby  must  have  constant  attention  —  skilled 
attention  during  all  its  waking  hours. 

This  institution  must  therefore  be  a  home-nursery-hospital-and- 
kindergarten  combined;  the  whole  education  being  that  of  a  per- 
fect family.  The  home  atmosphere  must  prevail  everywhere  — 
everything  in  the  daily  life  being  educational,  from  the  "  good 
morning  "  lisped  by  the  baby  lips  to  the  soft  "  good  night  "  as  the 
head  rests  upon  the  pillow  to  sleep. 

Our  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  though  educational  as 
institutions,  not  only  aim  to  have,  but  do  have  the  character  of 
the  family  and  in  consequence  are  producing  impressive  results 
in  developing  the  baby  blind  both  mentally  and  physically.  The 
type  is  therefore  a  home  and  not  a  school. 

Just  One  Typical  Case 

In  the  early  life  of  the  Arthur  Home,  one  of  the  first  babies  to 
l>e  enrolled  was  six  months  old.  She  was  sent  from  a  county  poor 
house.     The  mother  had  died  there.     The  baby  had  skin  disease. 
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was  emaciated  and  was  covered  with  sores  from  head  to  foot  — 
a  repulsive,  breathing  object.  Even  its  cry  was  not  normal.  An 
occasional  fluttering  of  the  hands  and  an  almost  continual  rolling 
of  the  head  were  its  only  motions. 

As  would  have  been  done  in  a  private  home,  the  child  was  imme- 
diately put  under  a  doctor^s  care.  A  graduate  nurse  followed  the 
orders  of  the  bc^t  child  specialist  that  could  be  secured.  As  the 
baby  improved  physically,  it  was  made  to  do  what  the  ordinary 
seeing  baby  of  six  months  old  is  expected  to  do.  It  was  talked  to 
and  loved,  tossed  up  and  down,  "  petted,"  rolled  about  and  played 
with.  Though  at  first  there  seemed  to  be  no  understanding  or 
response,  the  nurse  never  wearied. 

During  the  giving  of  the  baths  and  the  massage,  the  sun  baths 
and  different  exercises  of  the  body  and  limbs  as  ordered  by  the 
doctor,  the  nurse  continued  talking,  singing  and  playing,  and  grad- 
ually the  mind  of  the  baby  awakened.  Rattles  with  a  soft  tinkle 
were  tied  to  the  wrists,  a  string  of  pleasant  sounding  bells  or 
tinkling  balls  were  hung  around  baby's  neck,  thus  providing  sound 
for  every  time  she  moved. 

We  must  remember  always  that  the  blind  baby  is  just  like  a 
seeing  baby,  except  that  it  can't  see,  so  it  must  be  appealed  to 
through  the  ears,  the  touch,  the  smell. 

The  mind  is  aroused  by  this  constant  attention  in  making  it  use 
the  child  hands  and  play  with  toys.  Listening  to  the  singing  and 
music  of  the  rattles  tends  as  well  to  put  in  action  its  mind  and 
body. 

Suggestions  to  Nurses 

Occasionally,  instead  of  placing  the  tinkling  toy  in  the  child's 
hand,  jingle  it  at  some  distance  from  the  baby,  then  with  your 
other  hand,  take  the  baby's  hand,  helping  it  to  reach  out  towards 
the  sound.  In  a  vcrj^  short  time  the  hands  will  stretch  out  without 
any  assistance;  through  sound,  the  baby  sees. 

Do  not  lift  up  the  baby,  instead  a.^sist  it  to  do  its  own  lifting. 
Make  its  arms  and  legs  go  through  the  same  motions  a  seeing  child 
would  make  in  getting  up  or  getting  down. 

If  it  is  on  a  chair  and  it  is  to  get  off  the  chair,  do  not  lift  the 
baby  down  but  turn  it  over  on  its  stomach,  show  the  hands  how  to 
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clutch  the  rounds  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  then  gradually  let  the 
legs  drop  until  the  toes  touch  the  floor. 

Just  as  soon  as  its  limbs  are  strong  enough  it  must  be  taught  to 
walk.  One  nurse  will  hold  the  baby  up  supporting  it  by  its  arms 
and  shoulders  —  a  second  will  get  down  in  front  of  the  child  and 
take  hold  of  the  feet  and  as  the  first  nurse  counts,  "  one,  two,  three, 
four,"  the  second  nurse  will  move  the  feet  in  time,  thus  making  the 
child  automatically  walk. 

We  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  counting  ten  and  then  letting 

the  baby  gently  sit  down  —  all  the  attendants  laughing  as  if  some 

great  thing  had  been  done.     The  child  soon  gets  into  the  spirit  of 

the  fun  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  the  exercise  and  almost 

'     before  one  knows  it  the  legs  and  feet  are  walking  of  their  own 

^-     accord  in^  response  to  the  "  one,  two,  three,  four,"  etc. 

\    '  CHAPTER  III 

I 

Stepping  Out  Into  the  Dark  Alone 

\  The  fear  in, the  heart  of  the  baby  blind  is  hard  to  overcome,  but 
after  the  child  can  walk  holding  to  the  nurse's  hand,  the  next 
advancement  is  to  have  it  step  out  into  the  dark  alone.  I  have 
found  that  the  baby  gathers  courage  by  first  walking  about  with 
a  nurse  getting  acquainted  by  touch  with  all  the  chairs  and  other 

,  furniture  in  the  house.  This  gives  it  a  sense  of  distance  and  a 
"  vision  "  though  limited  to  the  location  of  these  objects.  Over 
and  over  again  the  nurse  will  walk  from  one  object  to  another 
leading  the  baby  by  one  hand.  Xext  the  hands  are  clasped  about 
a  round  stick  and  the  nurse  leads  by  taking  hold  of  the  stick 

•  between  the  baby's  hands.  The  baby  experiences  much  fright  at 
i  being  sei)aratcd  from  the  nurse,  but  by  continual  repetition,  going 
'     back  and  forth,  the  fear  is  dissipated. 

The  horror  bf  falling  throws  some  children  into  spasms.     This 

fear  is  overcome  by  a  game  which  I  have  called  "  fall  down  and 

^     get  up."    By  using  a  large  square  pillow  to  fall  on,  the  child  gets 

•  accustome^d  to  falling  and  not  being  hurt,  and  soon  gains  confi- 
I     donee  and  will  not  cry. 

■  The  nurse  will  sny,  "  Xow  baby  falls  down,"  and  gently  she  lets 
J  the  baby  down  on  the  pillow.  "  Xow  baby  gets  up,"  and  the  child 
'  .  is  assisted  to  its  feet.     This  all  being  done  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  in 
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spite  of  the  baby's  first  cries  of  alarm,  the  little  one  soon  likes  the 
game.  Gradually  the  pillow  is  taken  away,  but  the  child  has 
learned  distance  and  will  fall  gently  to  the  floor  with  a  cry  of 
delight  as  its  hands  touch  and  then  with  another  cry  of  pleasure  it 
gets  up  again,  ofttimes  the  lips  repeating  in  baby  fashion,  "  baby 
falls  down,  baby  gets  up." 

It  takes  the  child  a  long  time  to  learn  to  stand  up  on  its  feet  or 
to  grasp  an  object  and  hold  it  and  to  let  go  of  it  again.  There  is 
nothing  at  first  to  make  the  baby  reach  out  into  the  dark  or  step 
out  into  it  so  it  must  be  taught  to  do  so. 

A  game  I  call  "  roily  polly ''  has  developed  muscle  as  much  as 
anything  we  have  discovered.  A  blind  baby  is  apt  to  hug  its  arms 
close  to  its  chest  and  draw  its  feet  and  legs  up  as  tight  as  it  can  to 
its  body,  and  unless  forced  to  exercise,  the  limbs  seem  to  become 
stiff  and  grasshopper-like  in  appearance.  Only  force  will  stretch 
them. 

Take  a  large,  soft  quilt,  place  it  on  the  floor,  put  baby  on  it,  life 
up  one  edge  of  the  quilt  and  gently  roll  baby  down  to  the  other 
edge.  Self-preservation  asserts  itself,  gradually  one  arm  will 
stretch  out  in  protection,  then  a  leg  will  move  because  there  is  fear 
in  the  child's  heart.  This  exercise  is  invaluable  to  a  baby  that  is 
determined  not  to  move  of  its  own  accord.  By  and  by,  the  child 
like  the  rolling  and  will  learn  to  roll  over  and  over  on  the  floor  in 
play  all  by  itself. 

The  baby  is  later  taught  to  turn  somersaults  and  as  it  grows  a 
little  older  joins  the  other  children  in  rolling  down  hill. 

I  got  a  large  square  piece  of  carpet,  twelve  by  twelve  —  a  rug 
—  and  put  it  on  a  steep  incline  in  the  yard,  and  there  on  bright 
aftenioons  the  play  took  the  form  of  "  rolling  down  hill."  The 
little  ones  who  had  experienced  the  "  rolly-polly  "  would  soon  be 
rolling  down  hill  in  high  glee,  but  the  older  children  who  came 
to  us  five  and  six  and  seven  vears  old  would  find  this  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  learn  to  enjoy. 

T  remember  one  day  a  boy  ten  years  old  was  brought  to  us.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  lie  down  on  the  carpet  and  roll  down, 
every  muscle  in  his  body  resented  rolling.  lie  would  double  up 
and  go  more  hoof)  fashion,  and  it  was  one  week  with  exercise  every 
day,  one  nurse  holding  his  head  and  the  other  his  feet,  gradually 
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rolling  him  down  with  care  and  tenderness,  before  he  got  courage 
to  roll  down  by  himself.  It  was  surprising  to  note  the  difference 
in  the  boy's  carriage  after  he  had  loosened  up  his  muscles  in  the 
rolling  down  hill  exercise.  There  was  more  confidence  in  his 
manner,  more  grace  and  much  less  fear. 

The  blind  are  apt  to  sit  still  if  left  alone.  One  child  five  years 
old  was  brought  to  us  with  legs  useless,  made  so,  simply  by  being 
allowed  to  sit  all  day  long  in  one  place,  in  one  position  and  unoc- 
cupied. A  child  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  unoccupied. 
If  he  has  brains  he  will  get  into  mischief.  You  will  find  him 
twirling  his  head  until  the  muscles  of  his  neck  grow  large  —  the 
little  brain  gets  "  dizzy,"  as  the  children  describe  it  when  they 
whirl  around  and  around  and  around.  The  fingers  will  get  into 
the  eyes,  not  because  the  eyes  are  sore  or  pain  at  all,  but  because 
the  child  is  seeking  the  light  that  is  not  there. 

If  anything  clouds  your  sight,  how  quick  you,  an  adult,  will 
put  up  your  hand  and  rub  your  eyes.  Why?  To  accelerate  the 
optic  nerve,  you  say.  The  baby's  fingers  will  dig  the  sightless  eyes 
until  they  are  disfigured  if  permitted  to  be  long  unoccupied  —  to 
get  the  light  not  there. 

CHAPTER  IV 

Continual  Attention 

A  nurse  should  be  with  a  blind  child  continuallv  until  it  learns 
to  amuse  itself  normally.  Xursery  songs,  clapping  hands,  shak- 
ing of  rattles,  keefHug  time  to  the  music,  throwing  block  and  balls 
and  listening  to  their  fall  are  useful.  If  the  child  walks  we  teach 
it  to  investigate  by  leading  it  from  one  object  to  another  around 
the  house.  Then  when  it  is  put  to  bed  at  night  some  favorite  toy 
nuist  be  clasped  in  the  baby  hands  and  if  possible  let  the  .children 
fall  to  sleep  listening  to  the  low  tones  of  a  tiny  music-box,  not  a 
tune  loud  enough  to  disturb,  but  one  the  ear  may  catch. 

I  remember  one  child  that  was  brought  to  us  charted  deaf,  dumb, 
blind  and  idiotic,  and  how  to  teach  it  was  a  great  question.  We 
'  took  it  out  to  the  bungalow  far  from  the  other  children  and  exj)eri- 
mented  with  an  iron  ladle  and  a  big  tin  pan.  Though  the  child 
had  seemed  to  be  perfectly  deaf,  it  soon  began  to  recognize  sound 
and  would  turn  its  head  when  I  would  strike  the  tin  pan.    Whether 
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it  was  noting  air  vibration  or  real  sound  I  did  not  know,  but  later, 
by  giving  it  musical  toys  to  play  with  as  it  got  physically  well,  for 
it  was  in  a  miserable  condition  when  it  came  to  us,  the  ears  cleared 
and  the  child  now  understands  everything  said  to  it  even  in  a  low 
talking  voice.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  it  talk.  It 
is  now  four  years  old.    I  still  have  hope  for  it. 

Another  child  was  brought  to  us  with  useless  legs  and  a  bent 
back.  It  had  been  left  by  itself  unoccupied,  so  the  legs  became 
paralyzed  and  the  back  bent  from  the  child's  habit  of  leaning  over, 
touching  its  hands  and  head  on  the  floor  between  its  feet.  The 
mother  would  allow  the  child  to  sit  this  way  because  it  was  quiet. 
When  it  was  born  it  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  baby.  Its  crip- 
pled condition  now  is  because  of  lack  of  proper  care  and  too  much 
"  mother  love." 

.  A  blind  child  will  not  crawl,  so  it  must  be  taught  to  reach  out  for 
the  things  and  objects  about  it.  In  play  two  nurses  can  teach  the 
baby  to  crawl  automatically  —  one  n«rse  making  the  legs  move 
properly  and  the  other  the  hands.  Since  the  child  cannot  learn  to 
crawl  through  a  desire  to  get  something  it  sees  at  a  distance, 
curiosity  must  be  created  in  its  mind  instead !  The  desire  to  know 
what  is  around  it  or  a  desire  to*go  to  somebody  at  a  distance  who  is 
calling  it. 

Much  depends  on  the  voice  with  the  blind  —  love,  eagerness, 
joy,  happiness,  surprise,  must  be  in  the  voice  of  the  teacher  if  she 
wants  to  reach  the  hearts  of  these  sightless  children  —  so  guard  the 
tone  you  speak  in. 

Psychology  tells  us  that  the  first  two  years  of  a  baby's  life  are  its 
most  important  and  that  the  brain  really  grows  more  in  those  two 
years  than  in  all  after  life.  Therefore,  the  most  important  train- 
ing given  the  blind  baby  is  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  blind- 
ness, not  eight  years  later  —  the  age  that  is  called  school  age, 
which  is  often  eight  years  too  late  if  the  child  is  to  be  normal 
mentally  and  physically. 

Even  with  a  baby  the  sense  of  smell  should  be  cultivated  through 
flowers  and  fruit  and  perfumed  playthings.  The  kindergarten 
training  for  blind  children  is  not  from  five  to  six  years  old,  or  from 
three  to  six,  but  from  one  month  to  six  years*  A  seeing  child  with- 
out any  instruction  from  observation  will  reach  the  kindergarten 
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age  a  bright  and  normal  child  without  any  special  attention  having 
been  given  it,  but  the  training  of  a  blind  child  must  be  from  the 
day  it  is  blinded. 

The  indirect  education  that  a  blind  child  gets  while  playing  and 
by  helping  teacher  and  nurse  is  quite  as  important  as  a  direct  kin- 
dergarten education  in  the  schoolroom  later.  The  foundation  laid 
in  the  education  of  the  baby  blind  is  in  the  preliminary  kinder- 
garten, not  the  school  kindergarten. 

The  baby's  hands  and  arms  may  be  too  frail  to  carry  the  spoon 
back  and  forth  to  the  mouth  when  it  is  fed,  but  if  the  nurse  places 
the  spoon  in  the  hand  and  the  nurse  gently  clasps  the  hand  with 
the  spoon  in  her  hand  so  everj'  time  the  spoon  goes  back  and  forth 
in  the  feeding  the  arm  and  hand  are  getting  accustomed  to  the 
spoon  and  the  feeding  and  the  motion,  and  when  the  strength  suf- 
ficient is  there,  the  baby  will  be  feeding  itself,  holding  the  spoon 
properly. 

The  other  hand  is  placed  in  protecting  manner  against  the  bowl 
or  the  mug  and  in  this  way  the  baby  learns  the  location  of  the 
food  and  soon  grasps  the  fact  that  this  is  coming  out  of  the  bowl 
before  it,  and  learns  to  feed  itself  wnthout  spilling  the  food. 

When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  sit  up  at  the  table,  even  though 
it  can't  walk,  it  is  taken  to  the  table  with  other  children.  It  is  not 
lifted  up  into  the  chair,  but  by  the  assistance  of  two  nurses  is 
made  to  climb  up.  In  the  same  way  it  is  made  to  climb  down 
when  it  is  through. 

It  is  too  little  to  untie  its  bib,  so,  although  the  nurse  does  the 
untying,  the  child's  hands  are  brought  back  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  nurse  held  in  position  while  she  ties  and  unties  the  strings 
of  the  bib.  In  this  way  the  arms  are  learning  their  duty  and  in 
the  real  kindergarten  later  the  fingers  learn  to  tie  and  untie  bows. 

•     CHAPTER  V 

Deessing  and  Undressing 

In  teaching  the  blind  baby  to  dress  itself  and  undress  itself  the 
method  follows  the  same  analogy.  The  hands  are  taught  to  find 
the  clothes,  to  search  for  the  top  or  the  bottom  or  the  inside  or 
the  outside,  even  though  the  baby  can't  yet  talk  or  walk.  The 
stocking  is  pulled  on  by  the  nurse,  it  is  true,  but  the  baby  hands 
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are  brought  down  and  the  fingers  clasped  onto  the  stocking  and 
then  the  nurse  pulls  it  up  —  the  baby's  hands  and  arms  auto- 
matically going  through  the  motion.  . 

So  with  putting  on  the  shoe.  The  lacing  and  buttoning  is  left 
for  the  fingers  to  learn  in  kindergarten.  We  have  children  three 
years  old  who  can  dress  and  undress  themselves  without  assistance 
from  the  nurse.  Children  we  have  had  from  babyhood,  now  four 
and  five  years  old,  can  unbutton  their  shoes  and  button  them  with 
a  button-hook,  or  can  lace  them.  Their  arms  reach  back  behind 
and  button  up  the  row  of  buttons  on  blouses  and  waists  just  as 
quickly  as  a  seeing  child  can  do  it. 

The  child  is  taught  the  use  of  tooth-brush  and  the  wash  rag  and 
the  comb  in  the  same  manner  —  the  child  holding  the  article  in  its 
own  hand  while  the  nurse  assists  and  directs  by  the  strength  of 
her  hand. 

The  progress  of  the  children  is  charted,  but  the  teachers  tell 
me  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  discover  just  when  the  child  does 
these  things  first  for  itself  alone.  Each  day  the  children  are  a 
little  more  independent,  rind  finally  one  morning  you  will  hear  the 
teacher  say,  "  Helen  dressd  herself  entirely  this  morning,  except 
tying  the  bow  on  her  hair,"  or,  "  Georgie  was  undressed  and  in 
bed  and  asleep  when  I  got  to  his  dormitory  and  his  clothes  were 
all  piled  up  neatly  in  his  chair  just  as  if  I  had  done  it  myself." 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  blind  child  can  care  for  itself 
just  as  well  as  a  seeing  child.  It  knows  where  to  put  its  clothes 
and  how  to  find  them.  The  blind  can  clean  their  finger  nails, 
wash  their  faces  and  comb  their  hair  and  cleanse  their  teeth  as 
well  as  their  seeing  playmates.  In  fact  I  have  observed  that 
our  blind  children,  six,  seven,  eight  years  old  who  have  been  with 
us  since  babyhood  are  better  mannered,  more  i)olite,  more  grace- 
ful carriage,  and  almost  in  every  way  farther  advanced  than  the 
seeing  children  of  the  same  age. 

This  is  because  they  have  had  more  special  care  than  the  seeing 
child,  and  they  have  brains  and  the  special  development  of  the 
other  senses  have  made  up  in  a  degree  for  the  lack  of  sight. 
Etiquette  is  taught  in  our  Blind  Babies'  Home  just  as  religiously 
as  the  child  is  properly  fed  and  kept  clean. 

His  mind  is  not  allowed  to  grow  stupid;  his  brain  does  not 
become  dull  or  dwarfed;  his  body  is  not  bent  and  twisted;  objec- 
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tionable  habits  are  not  permitted  and  there  is  little  to  overcome  if 
the  child  is  brought  to  the  Home  early.  Like  a  tree  planted 
straight,  he  grows  straight. 

The  "  blindisms  "  acquired  by  the  blind  children  who  manage 
to  live  at  home  when  blinded  in  infancy  will  ofteij  follow  them  all 
through  their  life  though  they  may  have  the  best  possible  instruc- 
tion after  they  enter  the  school. 

There  will  l)e  few  feeble-minded  and  crippled  blind  in  the 
world  twenty  years  from  now  if  the  blind  are  given  this  special 
care  that  I  advocate  and  insist  they  should  have  from  the  day 
they  are  blinded. 

We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  because  a  baby  is  blind  it  has 
no  brains. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Regularity  and  Kindly  Discipline 

Regular  habits  are  essential.  When  children  are  brought  into 
the  Home  we  often  notice  they  have  turned  night  into  day  and 
day  into  night;  that  is,  they  have  slept  all  day  and  they  have  cried 
all  night.  A  regular  hour  to  be  put  to  bed,  a  regular  hour  to 
get  up,  regular  hours  for  food,  for  play  and  for  the  toilet,  all 
tend  to  put  the  child  in  normal  condition.  Giving  way  to  the 
whims  of  the  baby  is  its  ruination.  Firmness  is  necessary  in  the 
training,  but  unkindness,  scolding,  nagging,  must  never  be  in- 
dulged in.  Such  words  as  "  don't  do  that,"  "  stop  that,"  "  hush 
up,"  "  I'll  punish  you,"  etc.,  should  never  be  heard  in  the  Home. 
The  nurses  and  teachers  should  never  be  too  busy  to  reason  with 
the  child,  or  explain  why  they  are  doing  this  or  that. 

As  soon  as  the  baby  begins  to  understand  anything,  it  can  he 
taught  personal  pride  in  its  clothes  and  its  appearance.  The 
child  must  be  educated  to  stand  erect  and  hold  its  head  properly. 
It  is  light  that  makes  us  look  up.  A  blind  child  has  no  reason  to 
hold  its  head  up,  and  if  not  taught  the  correct  position  the  little 

chin  will  often  rest  so  heavilv  on  the  breast  bone  that  it  makes 

* 

quite  a  dent  there  and  the  vertoba^  in  the  neck  enlarges  and  the 
head  drops  forward  in  the  most  unpleasant  manner. 

"  Turn  your  face  to  my  voice,  Jamie,"  I  said  one  day ;  "  how 
can  I  talk  to  your  face  if  it  is  looking  down  at  your  feet  ?  "     He 
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knew  what  his  face  was  and  he  knew  where  his  feet  were  and  he 
knew  the  location  of  my  voice.  He  is  only  five  years  old,  hut  he 
understood  instantly  and  whirled  around  and  lifted  his  face 
toward  my  voice  so  I  could  look  right  into  his  sightless  eyes.  He 
was  listening  hefore,  but  he  stood  with  his  back  to  me  and  his 
chin  away  down  on  his  chest  so  that  I  could  not  see  his"  eyes  at  all. 

Thereafter  Jamie  lifted  up  his  face  in  the  most  natural  manner 
when  anybody  spoke  to  him.  One  visitor  said,"  "  It  seems  as  if 
he  must  see;  his  gaze  was  so  straight  and  so  intelligent." 

A  blind  child  left  alone  will  soon  be  found  making  'faces, 
|)ounding  the  head  against  the  wall,  stooping  over  and  beating  the 
forehead  on  the  floor,  keeping  time  with  the  little  hands,  standing 
uj)  and  stretching  out  one  arm  and  twirling  about  in  almost  idiotic 
manner,  twirling  the  head  until  one  would  think  it  would  surely 
come  off,  bouncing  around  like  a  rubber  ball,  digging  and  poking 
the  eyes.  These  are  not  signs  of  feeble-mindedness,  they  are 
simply  bad  habits  which  must  be  broken  by  giving  the  mind 
something  ehe  to  think  about.  This  is  not  done  by  scolding  or 
tying  the  hands  or  punishment  of  any  kind,  but  by  drawing  the 
attention  to  more  interesting  things.  Being  allowed  to  indulge 
in  these  habits  has  resulted  in  making  many  a  bright  child  feeble- 
minded. 

I  have  noticed  that  children  left  to  the  home  training  until  five 
or  eight  years  old  have  invariably  come  to  us  with  the  habit  of 
repeating,  in  parrot  fashion,  what  is  said  to  them.  One  little 
girl  eight  years  old,  who  had  received  the  best  "  mother-love  " 
care,  had  never  learned  to  smile  or  play,  but  she  could  repeat  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  from  beginning  to  end,  she  knew  chapter 
after  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  had  learned  verses  and  would  . 
enunciate  each  word  admirably,  but  she  never  spoke  unless  spoken 
to  and  then  only  to  repeat  what  was  said  to  her. 

A  boy  ten  years  old  couldn't  walk  about  alone  and  didn't  know 
how  to  play,  could  do  nothing  with  his  fingers,  had  to  be  cared 
for  as  a  baby,  could  find  his  way  nowhere  alone,  coiild  hold  a  few 
things  in  his  hands,  but  most  clumsily,  couldn't  dress  or  undress 
himself  or  find  his  clothes  or  even  his  playthings  if  they  once  got 
out  of  his  reach,  but  he  would  carry  on  quite  a  conversation.  He 
knew  songs  both  in  English  and  German  and  was  quite  familiar 
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with  certain  chapters  in  the  Bible,  and  some  long  prayers  he 
knew  by  heart. 

Both  these  children  were  refused  in  schools  for  older  blind  as 
feeble-minded.  They  were  not  feeble-minded,  but  examples  of 
partial  development,  the  result  of  home  care. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  special  training,  constant  and  per- 
sistent teaching,  the  boy  learned  to  dress  and  undress  himself,  to 
walk,  even  dance  and  skip  —  to  find  his  way  to  the  wash  room 
and  care  for  himself,  take  his  own  bath,  comb  his  hair,  and  find 
his  wfey  across  the  lot  down  a  short  flight  of  steps  to  a  bungalow 
where  he  and  five  older  boys  slept. 

This  boy  will  never  be  so  graceful  as  his  associates  who  came  to 
the  Home  younger,  but  his  achievements  in  the  eighteen  months 
of  special  care  again  demonstrates  the  fact  that  home  training 
even  in  homes  of  luxury  and  wealth  will  not  save  a  blind  child. 

CHAPTER  VII 
How  Many  Things  Are  Learned 

The  blind  child  must  also  have  the  companionship  of  othei: 
children.  This  companionship  means  much  more  to  the  blind 
than  to  the  seeing  child.  Pride  is  developed,  generosity,  sym- 
pathy, helpfulness,  thoughtfulness  and  a  sense  of  fairness  which 
is  important. 

Into  the  life  of  these  blind  children  therefore  should  come  this 
companionship.  It  is  quite  essential  in  the  progress  to  be  made 
in  physical  exercises  that  a  blind  child  get  the  fearlessness  and 
spontaneity  of  the  seeing  child  in  the  play.  In  walks  and  runs 
and  jumps  the  blind  child  quickly  imitates,  so  the  mingling  of 
the  seeing  with  blind  children  is  not  harmful  to  the  seeing,  but 
quite  necessary  to  the  blind. 

When  there  are  no  seeing  children  to  invite  in,  the  teachers 
and  nurses  must  take  their  places  in  the  play. 

Learning  Distance 

Distance  and  measurement  are  taught  by  the  child  being  made 
to  appreciate  space.  This  is  done  by  reaching  out,  finding  and 
touching  objects.  Two  children  will  call  to  each  other  and  then 
guess  the  number  of  steps  between  them.     Call  to  a  child  at  a 
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distance  and  then  have  it  walk  up  to  you  and  stop  close  without 
touching. 

Place  a  footstool  on  the  floor,  have  the  child  feel  the  floor  and 
then  the  footstool  and  then  stand  on  the  footstool  and  jump  on 
the  floor.  Place  a  chair  by  the  footstool  and  have  the  child  feel 
the  floor  and  the  footstool  and  the  chair  and  then  climb  upon  the 
chair  and  jump  down  onto  the  floor.  Then  add  a  table,  the  child 
feeling  first  the  floor,  then  the  stool,  then  the  chair  and  then  the 
table,  climbing  up  onto  the  table  and  jumping  down  to  the  floor. 

There  are  many  exercises  for  teaching  a  child  distance  and 
location.  The  blind  are  sensitive  to  the  air  about  them  and  the 
changes  in  it.  I  took  advantage  of  this  fact  in  introducing  a 
game  we  call  "  Lookout." 

A  big  object  like  a  table  is  put  in  the  empty  schoolroom  or  the 
piano  is  shifted  so  no  one  knows  where  it  is.*  The  child  enters 
the  room  and  is  told  to  "  lookout "  and  not  bump  against  the 
table  or  the  piano.  It  is  a  game  eiijoyed  like  hide-and-seek. 
The  child  walks  around  until  she  comes  close  to  the  piano,  when 
?he  will  hold  up  her  hand  and  say,  "  Here  it  is." 

Some  of  the  little  ones  are  very  apt.  They  soon  realize  when 
they  come  to  the  wall  or  to  a  solid  object,  and  up  goes  the  hand 
to  rest  lightly  on  the  object  which  is  reached  without  bumping. 

A  game  of  "help  yourself"  is  very  amusing  for  the  older 
children.  The  object  is  to  teach  gentle  touch,  to  cultivate  the 
sense  of  touch  that  objects  may  be  handled  without  being  broken 
or  upset.  *  '     * 

I  put  a  glass  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  table  with  many 
toys  and  dolls  and  balls,  etc.,  for  the  children  to  help  themselves 
to,  but  if  in  getting  the  playthings  they  stick  their  fingers  into  the 
water  or  upset  the  glass  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  things. 
The  quick  residt  is  that  the  fingers  float  over  the  articles  like 
feathers  and  a  gentle  handling  of  everything  becomes  natural. 

Recognizing  by  Sound  and  Touch 

The  ear  may  be  cultivated  by  listening  for  two-wheeled  vehicles 
and  four-wheeled  and  by  telling  the  steps  of  two  horses  from  those 
of  one. 

One  little  girl  got  so  she  could  tell  when  she  passed  trees  by  the 
sidewalks  without  touching  them.     Once  when  we  were  walking 
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along  the  road  she  exclaimed,  "Mrs*  Alden,  what  a  long  house! 
I  thought  we  would  never  pass  it."  We  had  passed  a  row  of 
tenement  houses  four  in  number.  I  did  not  believe  she  could 
possibly  recognize  the  location  of  these  houses,  so  we  went  back, 
and  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  just  when  he  came  to  the  housfes  and 
when  we  had  passed  them,  and  she  did. 

This  little  girl  seldom  bumped  against  anything  and  she  got  so 
she  could  run  with  almost  as  much  freedom  as  a  seeing  child  in 
the  playground  where  she  was  familiar  with  the  surroundings. 

In  playing  "house-keeping''  the  children  get  familiar  with 
household  articles  and  learn  how  to  handle  them.  By  helping 
"  do  up  "  the  child  is  led  to  take  great  pride  in  bed  making,  sweep- 
ing, washing  dishes,  setting  the  table,  etc.,  although  she  may  be 
too  tiny  to  lift  or  carry  any  object  alone. 

"I  tant  play,"  said  baby  Myra,  not  three  years  old,  to  Helen, 
five.  "  I  must  help  Mamma  Harvey  make  the  beds."  She 
tugged  at  the  covering  and  pillows  until  she  got  them  all  off  on 
the  floor,  and  then  she  was  ready  to  go.  She  had  no  further 
interest  in  the  housekeeping,  but  she  was  "  helping,"  that  was 
the  beautiful  part. 

The  chickens  cannot  h^  fed  without  the  help  of  the  children. 
The  pigeons  could  not  live  if  the  older  boys  did  not  care  for  them. 
Water  is  carried,  food  distributed,  all  under  the  direction  of  the 
man,  of  course,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  work  being  done 
right  rests  with  the  children,  each  in  his  own  line  of  duty.  Now 
and  then  the  tasks  are  divided  and  changed  so  that  each  child 
takes  part  in  the  whole  line  of  work. 

\Mien  the  five  kittens  came,  the  man  could  not  get  the  news  to 
the  children  fast  enough.  A  recess  was  immediately  taken  and 
teachers,  nurses  and  help,  all  made  a  visit  to  the  barn  where 
the  wonderful  familv  had  been  discovered.  Mv,  what  a  time! 
Every  child  had  to  "  see  "  all  five  kittens,  and  when  they  learned 
they  were  all  blind  and  would  not  see  for  several  days  yet,  such 
exclamation  of  pity !     Then  the  questions  that  followed ! 

The  story  hour  that  night  was  devoted  to  cats  and  kittens. 
The  dreams  were  of  the  same  animals  and  next  morning  a  second 
journey  to  the  barn  was  the  reward  of  merit  for  each  good  child 
at  breakfast.  Everybody  was  good  and  everybody  "  saw "  the 
kittens  again. 
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These  trips  were  quite  as  essential  to  the  education  of  the  child 
as  the  indoor  school  lessons. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
Helpfulness  and  Self-Respect 

A  day  in  the  kitchen  with  the  cook  is  a  special  reward  at  times 
for  the  older  girls,  and  to  help  prepare  the  food,  to  aid  shelling 
peas  or  stringing  beans  is  almost  as  delightful  as  an  unexpected 
dish  of  ice-cream  on  a  hot  day. 

There  were  hundreds  of  stones  in  the  large  playground  that  we 
had  fenced  oif  as  a  special  runway  for  the  older  children.  These 
stones  should  be  cleared  away.  It  became  a  daily  treat  for  the 
boys  and  girls  to  spend  an  hour  picking  up  stones  and  piling  them 
into  a  little  wagon  for  the  older  boys  to  haul  to  one  side,  where 
they  were  to  build  a  stone  fence.  With  nurses  and  teachers 
assisting,  the  children,  big  and  little,  learned  to  count,  learned  to 
hunt  and  feel  about  for  the  stones,  got  the  benefit  of  the  exercise 
of  stooping,  bending,  lifting  and  walking.  Even  the  babies  two 
years  old  and  just  walking  got  the  spirit  of  working  and  counted 
their  "  one,  two,  free  "  stones  with  great  pleasure. 

The  same  way  wood  is  counted  and  carried  into  the  wood  house 
and  piled  up  neatly  for  winter  use.  There  must  be  no  helper  in 
a  Blind  Baby  Institution  that  cannot  learn  to  be  assisted  daily 
in  her  work  by  the  children.  Helping  the  children  to  work,  mak- 
ing them  feel  the  great  importance  of  their  assistance  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  each  employee. 

The  more  questions  you  can  make  the  child  ask,  the  faster  it 
will  develop  mentally.  Make  it  talk  about  everything  it  hears 
and  feels.  Read  stories,  or  better,  tell  stories  real  and  fairy  and 
then  ask  the  child  to  repeat  them  for  the  class.  Help  the  imagina- 
tion making  up  stories  woven  round  and  about  some  one  of  the 

children. 

Teach  the  children  the  value  of  a  joke  —  the  jokes  must  always 
be  kind  ones.  The  voice  should  always  be  gentle  even  when  repri- 
manding. A  blind  child  reads  from  the  tone  of  the  voice  what  a 
seeing  child  sees  in  the  expression  of  the  face.  This  fact  should 
never  be  forgotten. 
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■ 

I  found  Annie  B.  huddled  up  in  one  corner  of  the  schoolroom 
after  some  visitors  had  left,  crying  bitterly. 

"  Are  you  sick,  Annie  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

"  What  did  you  eat,  candy  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  sobbed.  "  The  lady,  when  she  shook  my  hand,  said, 
*  What  a  pity ;  what  a  pity !  What  a  terrible  thing ! '  Am  I  a 
terrible  thing  ?  '•' 

The  child's  heart  was  aching  because  the  woman  had  been 
thoughless.  She  forgot  the  little  one  could  hear  though  she  could 
not  see.  The  child  got  no  word  of  love,  no  expression  of  affection. 
The  visitor  left  her  to  brood  over  the  idea  that  she  was  a  terrible 
thing.  The  guest  had  meant  not  the  child,  but  the  lack  of  eyesight, 
but  she  spoke  her  thoughts  out  loud. 

Surrendering  the  Child  Too  Late 

Many  children  have  been  brought  to  us  after  the  mother  has 
discovered  too  late  that  she  could  not  alone  give  her  baby  the 
instruction  needed.  As  I  have  said,  these  children  show  wonderful 
memorj'-,  repeating  stories,  poems,  prayers  by  the  hour,  but  the 
bodies  are  listless  and  helpless.  The  mothers  did  not  realize  that 
they  were  developing  the  children  too  much  in  one  way  and  allow- 
ing them  to  deteriorate  in  another,  and  all  because  of  the  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

No  matter  how  superior  its  home  surroundings  may  be,  the 
baby  should  be  taken  to  an  institution  specially  provided  for  its 
care.  It  must  have  the  undivided  and  constant  attention  of 
trained  workers,  the  companionship  of  other  children  and  the  care 
given  daily  by  physicians  who  are  child  specialists. 

If  parents  prefer  to  keep  their  blind  child  at  home  with  private 
nurseries  and  governesses  just  because  they  have  the  means  to  do 
so,  they  are  not  doing  the  right  thing  by  their  child.  No  matter 
how  familiar  the  instructor  may  be  with  the  up-to-date  schools  for 
the  blind,  or  how  competent  the  tutor  or  nurse,  the  child  will  grow 
up  one-sided.  A  tutor  may  be  a  good  teacher,  but  he  is  not  a  physi- 
cian, not  a  graduate  nurse,  and  he  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  lot 
of  children  as  companions.     Without  other  and  many  playmates 
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the  child  cannot  secure  the  freedom  in  play  or  the  love  of  play 
that  means  so  much  to  him. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  makes  a  man  of  the  little  boy,  a 
woman  of  the  girl.  In  the  school  the  child  learns  unselfishness 
and  grows  more  thoughtful  of  others.  Alone  it  becomes  dictatorial, 
selfish,  unlovable  and  altogether  ill-posed. 

If  it  has  a  chance  the  blind  child  will  grow  up  to  be  perfectly 
normal  except  for  eyesight,  and  can  find  a  place  in  the  world's 
work  and  be  self-supporting  like  a  seeing  person.  There  is  no 
work  in  which  thirty  or  forty  persons  are  employed  that  cannot 
find  a  place  for  an  educated  blind  person.  It  takes  only  a  little 
adjustment  by  the  supervisor  and  in  the  division  of  the  day's  work 
there  will  be  plenty  that  a  blind  person  can  do  if  the  work  is 
properly  laid  out  for  him. 

CHAPTER  IX 

Curiosity  and  Normal  Mischief 

It  is  very  interesting  when  the  children  begin  to  put  their  train- 
ing of  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  and  lacing  and  hooking  into 
actual  use  on  their  own  clothes.  First  in  the  kindergarten  it  is 
"  Putting  the  pigs  in  the  pen,"  or  stringing  the  holes,  "  Hooking 
the  rings."  Then  they  discover  the  buttons  on  their  own  shoes, 
the  lacing  and  the  hooks  and  eyes  on  their  waists,  and  with  joy 
they  realize  that  they  are  really  and  truly  dressing  themselves. 

One  morning  I  found  Helen  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  Dear  me,  did  you  bump  yourself  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  Xo !  "  she  exclaimed,  throwing  herself  into  my  arms,  "  but 
nurse  let  Mary  take  her  bath  all  by  herself  this  morning,  and  she 
won't  let  me,  and  I  know  I  can  do  it  just  as  well  as  Mary  can." 

Helen  is  five  years  old  and  Mary  is  eight.  The  rivalry  among 
these  children  to  become  independent  in  the  care  of  the  body, 
combing  the  hair,  getting  ready  for  school  "  all  alone  "  does  not 
always  lead  to  tears,  but  it  does  always  lead  to  success. 

The  first  real  kindergarten  work  leads  to  physical  poise  brought 
about  chiefly  through  dancing  and  singing  and  keeping  time  in 
the  mock  orchestra  to  some  tune  played  on  the  piano  by  the 
kindergarten. 
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In  their  orchestra  the  babies  who  can't  walk  are  placed  on  the 
floor  in  the  first  row  to  hold  rattles  and  drums.  In  the  second 
row  are  those  who  can  stand  up  and  keep  time  with  some  musical 
toy.  The  back  rows  are  made  up  of  the  older  children  who  play 
the  tambourines,  flutes  and  really-truly  drums. 

The  older  children  take  turns  in  leading  the  orchestra  and  when 
they  once  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  music  and  time  the  grace  with 
which  they  "  lead  "  is  remarkable  and  it  is  hard  indeed  to  realize 
they  are  blind. 

In  the  general  kindergarten  the  children  take  to  their  gifts  and 
lessons  just  as  the  seeing  children  do.  Nothing  delights  them 
more  than  to  have  a  concert  or  party  where  each  can  take  his  place 
on  the  program.  In  fact  they  are  so  fond  of  acting  a  story  that 
ofttimes  in  the  play  they  will  be  discovered  "pretending" —  in 
their  baby  way  acting  the  story  that  was  read  perhaps  in  the  last 
story  hour. 

No  one  was  quicker  in  taking  in  a  situation  than  Georgie  Pople 
of  Illinois,  aged  five.  In  running  across  the  kindergarten  room 
one  day  he  slipped  and  fell  on  his  back.  A  piercing  scream  rent 
the  air  followed  by  cries  of  "  don't  touch  me,  don't  touch  me.  Mv 
back  is  broke';  my  back  is  broke !  " 

I  ran  to  the  telephone  and  called  the  doctor,  who  lived  a  mile 
distant,  saying,  "  Come  quick,  Georgie  Pople  is  dreadfully  hurt/' 
One  of  the  teachers  called  the  head  nurse  and  everybody  circled 
about  Georgie,  who  screamed  unmercifully  every  time  any  one 
touched  him. 

He  was  stripped  of  his  clothing,  looked  over  by  the  head  nurse, 
who  finally  stood  him  up  on  his  feet,  saying: 

"  Why,  Georgie,  I  cnn't  see  anything.     Where  are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  hurt,"  said  Georgie,  **  I  was  just  playing  Mamma 
'  Blank.'  " 

It  was  then  remembered  that  several  weeks  before,  the  house 
mother  had  fallen  down  the  back  stairs  and  among  other  things 
she  said,  was,  "Don't  touch  me;  my  back  is  broke!  My  back  is 
broke!  " 

The  doctor  came  just  then  and  though  he  joined  in  the  laugh, 
he  said,  "  Well,  Georgie,  if  you  weren't  Georgie  Pople  I  would 
spank  you."  Georgie  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  commotion 
he  had  made. 
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Blind  children  have  their  own  way  of  understanding  things  as 
is  shown  of  Georgie  in  another  story. 

It  was  his  turn  to  go  with  the  wagon  that  took  the  clothes  to  the 
laundry.  "  Bring  a  basket,"  said  the  driver,  "  and  I  will  drop 
you  in  the  valley  where  you  can  gather  clover  blossoms.'' 

When  they  came  back  Georgie  was  hilarious  over  the  good  time 
he  had  and  his  basket  was  full  of  clover  blossoms,  which  he  divided 
among  the  teachers. 

"  Where  did  you  go,  Georgie  ?  "  asked  the  superintendent. 

"  Oh,  down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,"  said  he. 
Then  after  a  pause  he  added,  "  But  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Evil." 

I  remembered  that  Georgie  could  say  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  in 
the  kindergarten  from  beginning  to  end  without  a  mistake,  and 
since  he  knew  of  only  one  valley  he  was  naturally  on  the  lookout 
for  Mr.  Evil  there. 

CHAPTER  X 

Regular  Kindergarten  Work 

In  the  walks  every  stone  and  flower  and  weed  is  to  be  talked 
about.  The  fingers  so  delicate  in  touch  only  have  to  flutter  against 
an  object  and  the  child  knows  what  it  is.  An  Italian  girl  when 
four  years  old  could  tell  red  clover  from  white  clover,  detecting  by 
the  touch  the  difference  in  them.  She  could  alwavs  tell  red  mit- 
tens  from  black  mittens,  something  in  the  feeling  told  her  the 
difference,  for  she  could  not  see.  As  her  fingers  were  very  sensi- 
tive, she  learned  rapidly  to  read  point. 

From  the  first  lessons  in  ear  training  the  children  take  universal 
delight  in  musical  tones  and  just  as  soon  as  their  fingers  are  strong 
enough  the  piano  exercises  begin.  By  the  time  the  child  is  eight 
years  old  she  plays  her  first  pieces  often  with  great  credit  to  her 
teacher.  Two  of  the  children  that  we  had  taken  care  of  from  baby- 
hood could  play  very  well  when  they  graduated  from  our  institu- 
tion both  on  the  violin  and  the  piano. 

The  children  soon  learn  the  notes  on  the  piano  and  the  names 
and  authors  of  all  the  records  for  the  music-boxes  and  phonographs. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  legs  are  strong  enough,  the  children  are 
taught  to  tread  the  Aeolian  and  to  place,  and  take  out  the  rolls.  A 
child  five  vears  old  can  be  taught  to  put  on  records  of  a  phonograph. 
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Before  some  of  the  children  are  brave  enough  to  walk  "  out  into 
the  dark  "  they  become  quite  graceful  dancers.  Little  and  big  take 
part  in  the  half-hour  dancing  lessons  every  day,  and  by  and  by  the 
children  slip  away  from  their  teachers  and  go  dancing  off  together 
though  they  cannot  walk  out  alone. 

This  is  all  learned  in  play  at  first,  leading  up  to  steps  that  make 
the  waltz,  the  two-step,  the  polka,  all  tending  to  give  grace  and 
freedom  to  the  body. 

In  the  playground  we  have  a  long  runway  fully  a  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  children  are  walked  up  and  down  this  until  they 
are  familiar  with  every  step,  then  with  a  nurse  on  each  side  of  the 
child  the  three  run  the  length.  This  is  all  in  play,  nothing  done  in 
a  spirit  of  work.  After  much  freedom  is  demonstrated  in  the 
hand-in-hand  run,  they  drop  holding  hands  and  all  three  run  to  see 
who  gets  there  first.  The  last  achievement  is  for  each  one  to  run 
alone  to  see  how  quick  she  can  get  from  one  end  of  the  playground 
to  the  other.  A  child  seldom  bumps  against  the  fenc^,  for  it  has 
"  seen  "  the  distance  with  its  feet  and  knows  how  far  it  can  go. 

From  braiding  and  stringing  beads  and  handling  blocks  the 
instruction  of  the  children  branches  off  into  basket  weaving,  sew- 
ing, caning  chairs,  rug  weaving,  typewriting,  etc.,  so  when  they  are 
ready  to  leave  our  Home  and  enter  the  State  schools  these  children 
are  prepared  to  take  up  any  special  training  that  will  help  them 
when  going  out  to  earn  a  living. 

Living  up  to  the  belief  that  blind  adults  can  be  self-supporting, 
we  have  employed  in  both  of  our  Blind  Babies  Homes,  blind 
women.  One  is  a  graduate  of  the  Xew  York  City  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  she  now  teaches  the  point  and  Braille  systems  of 
reading,  clay-modeling,  basket-making  and  braiding.  She  also 
does  her  share  of  household  work  and  nursing,  taking  care  of  her 
own  room  and  teaching  backward  children  to  dress  and  undress. 
We  also  found  work  in  the  garden  and  stable  for  a  man  too  blind 
to  do  ordinary  work. 

In  the  Brooklyn  School  we  have  had  two  blind  persons.  One, 
a  graduate  from  the  Xew  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
assists  in  the  preliminary  kindergarten  and  nursery,  doing  her 
share  of  work  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  seeing  helpers  do  theirs. 
Another  blind  woman  with  a  ray  of  light  sufficient  to  help  her  to 
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walk  about  acted  as  quarantine  nurse  when  necessary,  made  herself 
quite  useful  with  the  children  in  the  playground  and  did  her  share 
of  the  housework  as  well. 

We  encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  what  they  are  going  to 
do  when  they  gi'ow  up.  One  who  has  decided  to  be  a  music  teacher 
and  teacher  of  dancing  takes  especial  pleasure  in  lessons  in  these 
two  lines  of  education. 

Our  Society  was  among  the  first  organizations  to  urge  that  blind 
persons  be  chosen  to  take  care  of  the  libraries  for  the  blind,  secur- 
ing the  position  for  one  of  the  first  blind  girls  employed. 

• 
CHAPTER  XI 

The  Mother  and  the  Blind  Baby 

Help  from  the  untrained  parent  is  not  to  be  expected.  A  mother 
can  no  more  save  her  blind  baby  from  growing  up  feeble-minded, 
if  left  solely  to  her  care  and  instruction  than  she  can,  when  it  is 
older,  give  it  a  college  education  without  special  assistance.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  observation  of  the  work  done  for  the 
blind  babies  in  these  institutions  maintained  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  Summit,  K".  J. 

When  thirty-one  blind  children  of  Xew  Jersey  had  been  refused 
care  in  our  Brooklyn  Home  because  of  lack  of  room,  our  Society 
decided  to  open  the  Arthur  Home  at  Summit,  X.  J.  Although  the 
list  of  children  was  not  over  six  months  old  when  the  Home  was 
ready  for  occupancy,  only  one  of  the  thirty-one  could  be  traced. 
That  one  was  in  a  Home.  So  with  the  two  Xew  Jersey  children 
we  had  taken  temporarily  to  Brooklyn  for  care  we  opened  the 
Home  in  Summit. 

However,  other  New  Jersey  babies  were  soon  reported  and  were 
promptly  taken  into  the  institution. 

The  children  we  took  as  babies  have  progressed  as  normal 
children  should;  the  children  of  the  rich  as  well  s  the  poor.  As 
for  those  we  did  7iot  take,  here  is  an  example: 

Years  ago,  our  President,  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  of  £ast 
Orange,  N.  J.,  begged  a  mother  to  send  her  baby  boy  of  five  years 
to  the  institution  in  Brooklyn.  The  mother  grew  most  indignant. 
It  was  absurd  she  said,  that  anybody  could  do  better  by  her  child 
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than  herself.  She  added,  "  I  shall  devote  my  whole  time  to  him," 
and  so  she  did  for  five  years. 

Then  she  came  to  us  weeping  and  heartbroken,  leading  by  the 
hand  a  blind  boy  of  ten  who  had  been  refused  by  an  institution 
for  the  blind  as  too  feeble-minded  and  backward  for  admission. 
She  implored  us  to  take  him  for  just  one  year.  Her  last  hope  was 
for  Sunshine  to  teach  him  to  dress  and  undress  himself. 

His  condition  was  the  rsult  of  mother-love  exercised  without 
wisdom  or  knowledge. 

One  mother  got  homesick  for  her  bal)y  and  took  it  away  from  the 
home.     It  died  soon  after. 

A  father  took  his  little  girl  away  for  a  visit  of  a  month.  She 
died  of  indigestion  three  weeks  afterward. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  all  states  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Sunshine  institution,  by  paying  the  tuition  their  law  pro- 
vides.    Tuition  for  private  children  is  $1.50  a  day. 

A  Mother  May  Well  Become  the  Blind  Baby's  Worst 

Enemy 

Filled  with  horror  at  the  fact  that  her  baby  is  blind,  she  devotes 
her  life  waiting  on  it,  doing  anything  to  hush  or  quiet  the  peculiar 
wail  of  the  little  soul  that  has  brains,  but  not  sight. 

The  baby  is  full  of  fear.  It  refuses  solid  food,  so  the  mother 
feeds  it  liquids  until  its  stomach  is  nothing  more  than  a  large 
intestine. 

Because  of  not  being  properly  nourished  all  kinds  of  physical 
ailments  fall  to  it ;  rickets,  kidney  trouble,  stomach  trouble,  etc. 

It  will  not  of  its  own  accord  walk  out  into  the  darkness.  The 
mother,  not  realizing  the  need  of  the  very  exercise  that  makes  the 
little  limbs  grow  and  develop,  is  apt  to  allow  the  child  to  sit  on  its 
legs  until  they  are  paralyzed  and  the  back  is  twisted. 

One  private  child  four  years  old  brought  to  us  had  nervous 
spasms  every  lime  her  feet  were  put  on  tlie  floor.  It  took  constant 
and  careful  training  for  one  year,  one  nurse  l)eing  relieved  by 
another  day  after  day,  before  she  took  her  first  stej)  alone.  Once 
over  the  fear  she  became  confident  and  now  dances  quite  gracefully. 

Another  child  sent  to  us  from  a  hospital  was  considered  by  the 
physician  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  paralyzed,  and  would  we  "  try  to 
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see  what  we  could  do."  By  constant  hospital  care  she  soon  became 
physically  perfect,  and  through  the  special  kindergarten  training 
she  soon  developed  into  one  of  the  brightest  children  we  had  in  the 
Home;  singing,  dancing,  reciting,  so  cleverly  that  a  friend  is 
considering  adopting  her. 

Another  child,  too  long  neglected,  will  always  be  a  cripple  with 
twisted  legs  and  crooked  back.  Yet  this  child  was  considered 
perfect  physically  when  bom. 

The  blind  are  found  in  the  families  of  the  rich  as  well  as  tht 
poor. 

Money  will  not  save  the  baby. 

It  must  have  special  care. 

CHAPTER  XII 
A  Few  General  Obsebvations 

The  pavilion  in  the  playground  is  occupied  both  winter  and 
summer  by  some  of  the  children.  On  hot  days  the  babies  lie  out 
there  on  rugs  and  matjiresses  or  swing  in  the  swings  and  rock  in 
the  rocking-horse  chairs.  When  tired  of  this  they  are  taught  to 
to  go  up  and  down  the  baby  stairway,  made  for  baby  legs  to  climb. 
The  arms  and  the  legs  are  strengthened  and  the  baby  grows  chubby 
and  stout  by  not  being  allowed  to  stay  too  long  in  one  position, 
but  forced  to  play  9nd  romp  and  run  and  climb  like  seeing 
children. 

After  the  baby  has  learned  to  hold  onto  the  round  stick  and  walk 
and  be  led  by  the  nurse  and  play  "  fall  down  "  and  "  get  up  "  with- 
out fear,  the  nurse  will  then  begin  to  drop  the  stick  and  lead  the 
baby  by  calling  to  it.  The  baby  trudges  along  holding  onto  the 
stick  for  dear  life,  soon  loses  its  balance  and  falls  down,  but  having 
learned  the  game  "  fall  down,"  there  is  no  fear.  Pretty  soon  in 
the  falling  the  stick  is  dropped,  the  baby  gets  up,  and  at  last  in  the 
excitement  of  the  game  walks  out  into  the  dark  alone  without  the 
guidance  either  of  the  nurse's  hand  or  the  support  of  the  stick. 

Thereafter,  the  baby  thus  assured  that  there  is  no  harm  in  walk- 
ing out  alone  likes  it,  and  wUl  go  on  its  investigating  tours  all  by 
itself. 

Xo  massaging,  oiling  or  rubbing  the  limbs  will  teach  the  baby  to 
walk  or  go  up  and  down  stairs.'    The  baby  fingers  must  first  be 
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taught  to  grip  toys  and  then  let  go  of  them;  to  hold  to  a  support 
and  then  let  go  ;to  step  up  and  pull  the  body  up  with  it  by  gripping 
the  banister,  then  step  down  and  loosen  the  hold  on  the  banister. 

When  the  -baby's  limbs  are  strong  enough  two  nurses  will  make 
the  trip  with  it  down-stairs  and  up-stairs.  One  nurse  places  the 
hands  on  the  rounds  of  the  banister  and  counts,  "  One,  two,  up  I 
go."  Another  nurse  sees  that  the  feet  make  the  proper  movement 
up.  She  says,  "  up,  up,  up,"  and  the  baby  is  made  to  go  up-stairs 
in  proper  fashion  and  made  to  go  down  in  the  same  way. 

Just  a  little  of  this  the  first  day,  a  little  more  the  next  and  baby 
stops  crying  and  joins  in  the  joyful  exclamation  of  "  up !  up !  or 
down !  down !  "  She  soon  goes  up  and  down  by  herself  without 
any  aid  from  the  nurses. 

The  next  thing  to  learn  is  to  walk  out  alone.  When  b,aby  gets 
a  rudimentary  idea  of  obstacles  within  its  very  narrow  field,  fear 
leaves  its  heart  and  it  will  step  out  in  search  of  new  things  to 
feel  and  play  with. 

With  the  ear  training  the  child  learns  distance  as  well  as  the 
value  of  sound.  One  exercise  that  the  children  enjoy  is  to  sit  very, 
very  still  and  listen  to  the  small  voice  that  calls  them.  The  teacher 
will  change  her  position  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another  and 
call  in  a  low  whisper,  "  Edith,  come  to  me." 

Edith  gets  up  and  walks  straight  to  the  voice,  or  she  will  do  so 
after  a  little  practice. 

Then  a  voice  from  another  side  of  the  room  will  sav,  "  Francis." 
Francis  leaps  to  his  feet  finding  the  owner  of  the  voice,  generally 
going  straight  to  her. 

In  play  hours  the  children  will  take  up  the  same  game. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  small  the  baby  is  when  it  is  old 
enough  to  sit  up,  the  nurse  arranges  it  comfortably  on  the  floor, 
then  takes  the  child's  hands  in  her's  and  reaches  out  so  it  can  feel 
all  the  objects  near.  A  child  must  never  be  left  alone  until  it  has 
been  made  to  see  by  touch  that  a  chair,  a  stool,  a  crib,  a  rocking 
horse,  toys  and  other  things  are  close  to  it  and  rattles  and  musical 
toys  should  be  scattered  all  al>out.  Having  touched  them  once,  the 
baby's  mind  does  not  altogether  forget  they  are  there.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  it  reach  out,  then  stretch,  kick  and  finally  throw 
itself  down  and  roll  to  th^  object  it  wants  most. 
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The  baby  goes  to  sleep  knowing  that  rattles  are  tieci  to  the  corner 
of  the  crib.  How  do  I  know  it  realizes  they  are  there?  By  the 
fact  that  about  four  or  five  o'clock  next  morning  when  it  wakens, 
the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  reach  and  squirm  and  wriggle  about 
until  it  gets  hold  of  them. 

The  nurses  talk  and  sing  continually.  Baby  is  made  to  see  by 
the  voices.  Even  in  caring  for  a  wee  one  the  nurse  takes  the  posi- 
tion of  making  the  child  do,  not  doing  for  it.  Our  children  two 
and  three  years  old,  if  we  have  had  them  from  a  few  months  old, 
are  farther  advanced  in  everything  than  the  seeing  babe.     Such 

'  children  will  not  grow  up  crippled  in  body  and  feeble  in  mind. 
Because  of  eight  years  having  been  considered  the  proper  school 

*  age  for  the  blind  in  the  past,  the  schools  have  had  to  contend  with 
backward  and  feeble-minded  blind  —  many  children  being  refused 
at  eight  years  because  of  their  condition .  being  considered  hope- 
lessly idiotic. 

CHAPTER  XIII 
Central  Principles  —  Difficulties 

The  central  principles  in  teaching  ..and  caring,  for.  the -blinds  are 
continuous  kindness,  patience  at  all  times,  avoidance  of  pitying 
phrases  as  pity  weakens  self-respect;  deference  to  the  child's  indi- 
viduality, studying  to  develop  character,  the  necessity  of  adequate 
help,  cleanliness  in  everything,  diet,  according  to  a  medical  pre- 
scription, special  diet  for  special  cases,  and  continued  open  air 
.  exercises. 

Among  the  diflSculties  to  be  met  with  is  the  drain  on  the  human 
sympathy  of  nurses,  kindergartners,  and  even  the  helpers  of 
kitchen  and  house ;  the  criticism  of  ignorance  on  the  expensiveness 
of  the  work;  the  handling  of  the  cases  made  especially  sad  by 
parental  error  before  the  children  are  brought  to  the  home  for 
teaching;  the  anemic  condition  of  almost  every  child  at  tHe  time 
of  entrance,  and  the  slow  development  of  mind  until  they  are  really 
normal,  when  the  public  is  misled  in  believing  that  we  are  caring 
for  feeble-minded  children  who  ought  to  be  in  some  institution  for 
idiots. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  I  worked  over  one  child  that  sat  for  six 
months  in  the  kindergarten  and  classroom  without  showing  the 
slightest  sign  that  it  knew  what  was  going  on  about  it. 
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'  "  That  baby  is  an  idiot,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  are  only  wasting 
your  time  trying  to  awaken  its  brain."  I  persisted,  though  my 
heart  was  faint  with  discouragement,  and  one  morning  I  saw  it  lift 
its  little  hand  and  strike  out  at  baby  Roy  who  was  trying  to  get 
away  with  the  child's  rattle. 

This  motion  was  followed  by  the  child  throwing  itself  back  with 
anger  and  kicking  out  with  both  its  feet.  I  was  so  excited  that  I 
found  myself  almost  crying.  I  knew  then  that  the  baby  was  com- 
ing out  all  right  and  it  did.  It  seemed  gradually  to  remember  all 
the  things  we  had  been  doing  for  it  for  the  past  six  months.  When 
it  took  a  violent  passion  for  a  little  tin  pail  with  a  wooden  handle 
and  fought  for  its  possession,  that  was  because  the  child  had  devel- 
oped a  desire  for  the  tin  pail  —  and  when  it  kicked  in  anger  at 
its  loss,  I  rejoiced,  for  these  were  signs  that  it  was  becoming 
normal. 

One  woman  who  thought  she  was  interested  in  the  blind  sug- 
gested the  children  should  be  left  in  their  homes,  and  if  necessary 
have  a  visit  daily  by  a  doctor,  a  nurse  and  a  teacher. 

Most  of  our  children  ha.ve  no  homes.  However,  that  ten-year-old 
blind  boy  had  aU  of  these  blessings,  yet  he  was  brought  to  us  with 
only  one  hope  left,  and  that  was  that  by  constant  hourly  dressing 
and  undressing,  constant  teaching  him  buttoning  and  unbuttoning 
his  clothes,  in  a  year's  time  he  might  be  able  to  dress  and  undress 
himself. 

That  is  what  our  three-year-old  blind  children  do  already. 

If  it  takes  a  seeing  babe  three  or  four  weeks  to  notice  rays  of 
light,  and  be  guided  by  them,  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  keep  the 
blind  mind  normal,  with  no  hope  of  such  guidance.  There  is  no 
call  for  a  blind  baby  to  twist  its  head  to  follow  a  moving  light. 
It  sees  no  reason  to  stretch  out  its  hands  for  a  rattle  or  anything 
else.  When  a  seeing  babe  recognizes  color  generally  not  before 
it  is  five  months  old,  think  of  the  handicap  of  the  blind  baby. 

Fear  prevents  investigation.  There  is  no  reason  to  crawl,  no 
reason  to  move.  If  seeing  children  with  all  a  family  devoted  to 
them  must  lea/rn  to  look^  how  is  a  visiting  doctor  or  a  visiting 
nurse  ox  a  visiting  teacher  going  to  keep  a  blind  baby  normal  ? 

Many  states  in  the  Union  are  already  turning  to  the  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Society  for  instruction  and  care  of  the  baby  blind. 
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A  blind  child  of  three  years  was  sent  to  us.  It  had  been  boarded 
out  from  the  time  it  was  three  months  old  with  a  very  good  and 
kind  woman  for  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  week.  She 
loved  the  baby  and  devoted  her  time  to  feeding  it  and  keeping  it 
from  crying. 

The  result  was  that  it  lay  on  its  back  and  had  never  learned  to 
sit  up,  had  amused  itself  by  rolling  its  head  or  digging  its  eyes 
and  nervously  biting  its  fingers  and  hands  and  arms.  It  refused 
to  take  proper  food,  accepting  only  liquid  given  through  the  rubber 
nipple.  Of  course,  it  had  the  rickets.  Its  ribs  stood  out  like 
whip  cords ;  its  stomach  was  distended  like  that  of  a  famine  child ; 
its  ankle  bones  and  knees  were  twice  the  normal  size;  its  arms 
and  legs  were  emaciated,  and  the  face  looked  skeleton-like  and 
the  smile  was  ghastly. 

Nobody  could  have  loved  the  baby  more  than  the  woman  who 
had  cared  for  it,  yet  what  a  contrast  between  it  and  the  little  ones 
of  the  .same  age  that  have  been  in  the  institution  from  babyhood. 
This  again  proves  that  a  blind  child  miist  have  exceptional  care 
if  it  is  to  be  saved  as  a  normal  child. 

Our  three-year-old  children  of  institutional  care  are  walking, 
talking,  going  up  and  down  stairs,  taking  part  in  the  kindergarten 
and  learning  to  undress  and  dress  themselves.  Each  child  sits  at 
the  dining-room  table,  feeds  itself  properly  with  a  spoon.  Their 
physical  condition  is  excellent,  and  mentally  they  quite  equal  the 
seeing  children. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

History  of  Work  —  Co-operation  with  Public  School 

System 

On  February  29,  1904,  the  International  Sunshine  Society, 
comjyosed  in  its  beginning  entirely  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers,  but  grown  to  a  quarter  million  membership  all  over  the 
world,  incorporated  to  do  kind  deeds  and  carry  happiness  into  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  hearts  and  homes,  established  a  Blind 
Babies'  Home,  Xursery,  Hospital  and  Kindergarten  in  a  flat  of 
three  rooms  at  501  E.  78th  street,  New  York  city.  The  under- 
taking was  a  private  enterprise. 
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The  Directors  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society  at  that 
time  were : 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden  of  Xew  York  city,  President- 
General. 

Mrs.   Theo.  F.  Seward  of  New  Jersey,  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Beattie  of  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Edwin  Knowles  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Knapp  of  New  York  city. 

In  Aprils  1905,  the  International  Sunshine  Branch  for  the 
Blind  was  separately  incorporated.  Property  at  Dyker  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  was  secured  later  for  a  permanent  institution  to  he 
known  as  the  Dyker  Heights  Blind  Babies'  Home,  Nursery,  Hos- 
pital and  Kindergarten  combined. 

In  1907,  twenty-five  children  had  been  gathered  under  this  roof. 
Sunshine  then  appealed  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  place  the  Blind  Babies'  Kindergarten  Department  under 
its  care. 

Having  conformed  with  all  the  rules  necessary  for  opening  such 
a  school,  and  there  being  no  law  proclaiming  blind  children  should 
he  exempt  from  standing  rules  for  the  education  of  the  young, 
the  first  kindergarten  for  blind  children  under  the  care  of  a  city 
l)oard  of  education  was  therefore  opened  in  1907,  using  as  a 
schoolroom  the  kindergarten  room  of  the  Dyker  Heights  Blind 
Babies'  Home  and  enrolling  the  children  of  the  Home  as  the  first 
blind  pupils  to  receive  a  public  school  education  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  one  kindergartner  furnished  by  the  board  of  education  was 
assisted  not  only  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Home,  but  by  all 
the  helpers — ^^a  preliminary  kindergarten  was  immediately  ar- 
ranged for  in  order  that  the  babies  too  young  to  be  taken  into 
the  kindergarten  might  be  ready  to  enroll  when  they  reached  the 
proper  age. 

So  while  only  the  older  children  were  in  the  school  proper, 
conducted  by  the  board  of  education,  all  the  children,  babies  in 
arms  included,  had  special  training  from  the  time  they  awakened 
in  the  morning  to  the  time  they  closed  their  eyes  in  sleep  at  night. 

Later  a  census  of  the  blind  children  of  the  city  —  children  of 
school  age  —  was  taken,  with  the  result  that  several  classes  for  the 
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blind  were  provided  for  in  different  New  York  city  schools.  This 
took  care  of  the  older  kindergarten  children,  but  did  not  in  any 
way  look  out  for  the  babies. 

Kindergartens  and  special  training  for  the  baby  blind  to  pre- 
vent them  from  growing  up  crippled  in  body  and  feeble  in  mind 
is  a  suggestion  that  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  humanitarians. 

CHAPTER  XV 
Curriculum  of  Work  at  Arthur  Home 

Because  for  so  many  minds  the  concrete  is  more  significant 
than  the  abstract  I  give  the  outline  of  work  at  the  Arthur  Home 
for  Blind  Babies,  Summit,  N.  J.,  in  detail,  thus: 

6.00  A.  M. —  Rising  Bell:  Teachers  and  nurses  see  that  their 
special  children  are  taught  to  dress  and  prepare  themselves  for 
breakfast. 

7.00  A.  M. —  Breakfast. 

8.30  A.  M. —  Prayers:  The  children  march  into  the  Assembly 
room  singing  one  of  the  Sunshine  songs.  When  they  have  found 
their  seats  they  kneel  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Follow  with  the  Sunshine  Motto,  "  Pass  It  On," —  responsive 
reading,  and  two  songs. 

8.45  A.  M. —  Morning  Exercises.  Roll-call,  each  child  respond- 
ing "  Here,"  stating  where  from,  city  and  State,  where  he  is  now, 
home  city  and  State,  when  he  was  born, and  age. 

March  for  ten  minutes  —  single  file,  double  file  —  in  threes 
and  fours  —  resting  one  hand  —  two  hands  —  no  hands  —  form 
in  lines  and  forward  march  —  four  steps  —  backward  four  steps 
—  break  ranks. 

Give  days  of  week  —  month  of  year  —  date.  Explain,  morn- 
ing, evening,  yesterday,  to-morrow,  night,  noon,  midnight.  Give 
hours  of  the  day,  hours  of  the  night  —  the  seasons  —  months  of 
each  season  —  what  season  is  it  now  —  when  is  it  dark  —  when  is 
it  light  —  when  does  the  sun  shine  —  the  moon  shine  —  when  do 
the  stars  come  out  and  shine. 

Teach  the  first  verse  of  "  Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star,"  etc. 

Teach  that  in  the  spring  —  March,  April,  May  —  we  plant 
seeds,  the  flowers  begin  to  grow,  the  leaves  come  out  on  the  trees. 
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and  plants  of  all  kinds  spring  out  of  the  ground  —  glad  the  warm 
weather  is  coming. 

In  summer  —  June,  July,  August  —  the  weather  becomes  very 
warm  and  the  flowers  bloom  —  most  of  the  roses  blossom  in  June. 

Fall  or  autumn  —  September,  October,  November  —  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  the  garden  vegetables  are  ready  to  be  eaten,  and  the  leaves 
on  the  trees  begin  to  fall  off. 

Winter  —  December,  January,  February  —  the  coldest  months 
in  the  year.  The  snow  comes  in  winter  and  all  the  flowers  are 
asleep  and  they  won't  wake  up  until  the  spring  comes. 

Have  the  children  give  original  stories  of  the  seasons,  as  they 
remember  them,  and  learn  some  pretty  sentiment  relative  to  each. 

(See  Books  of  Knowledge  in  Library.) 

Current  Events  —  Keep  the  children  abreast  with  the  times. 
Then  have  each  child  tell  what  is  planned  for  to-day  in  the  home, 
school,  city,  town  or  State. 

9.15  A.  M. —  School  Work:  Children  assemble  around  the  tables 
in  the  different  classrooms  using  the  Montessori  frames. 

9.45  A.  M. —  All  work  put  away,  and  with  hands  folded  behind 
the  backs  the  children  will  have  15  minutes  of  object  lesson  to 
develop  quick  thought  and  concentration. 

(See  special  lessons  3,  4,  5,  6,  provided  each  teacher. 

10.00—10.30  A.  M. —  Recess:  All  children  go  to  the  lavatory, 
then  put  on  wraps  for  an  outdoor  run  three  times  around  the  build- 
ing and  over  to  the  grove  in  front  of  the  house  —  count  the  ham- 
mocks, seats  and  trees,  and  pick  flowers,  and  learn  not  to  bump 
into  the  trees  and  benches,  but  to  realize  they  are  near  before  a 
hump  is  possible.    See  special  games  outlined. 

10.30-11.00  A.  M. —  School  Work:  Kindergarten,  primary  and 
backward  classes  in  the  regular  classrooms. 

Kindergarien 

Monday,  working  especially  with  the  block  building  gifts; 
needlework  on  Tuesday,  like  stringing  beads,  card  sewing ;  Wednes- 
day, devote  to  paper  cutting  and  folding ;  Thursday,  winding  balls 
and  unwinding;  Friday,  putting  pegs  in  the  peg  boards,  thus 
learning  gradually  the  A.  B.  C.'s  in  Point  and  Braille. 
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Primary  Class 

Monday. —  Arithmetic  —  counting,  adding,  subtracting,  multi- 
plying (Froebel  Method).  See  special  games  provided  each 
teacher. 

Tuesday 

Spelling. —  Each  child,  his  name  and  city  and  home  State ; 
words  in  common  use. 

Wedtiesday 

Language. —  Correct  forms  of  words  and  sentences ;  special 
attention  paid  to  use  of  words  and  enunciation.  Xever  use  the 
words  don't,  hush  up,  stop  that,  ain't.  Watch  carefully  the  con- 
versation of  the  children  and  never  he  too  busy  to  correct  an  error. 

Thursday 

Sense  Training. —  Use  all  games  to  develop  the  touch,  such  as 
"  Look  Out "  game.  Also  the  hearing,  such  as  whisper  game,  or 
listening  to  the  sound  of  any  object  thrown  on  the  floor  and  guess 
what  the  object  is  by  the  sound  it  makes  when  it  falls.  Develop 
sense  of  weight:  proportion;  large  and  small;  larger  or  smaller; 
largest  or  smallest ;  big,  little,  etc. ;  using  Montessori  articles. 

Friday 

Memorizing. —  Verses,  poems  and  pretty  stories. 

Backward  Class. —  Take  each  child  separately.  Teach  the 
kindergarten  gifts;  block  building,  stringing  beads  and  doing 
Montessori  frame  work ;  dressing  and  undressing. 

11.00-11.30  A.  M. —  Clear  awav  the  tables  and  the  whole  school 

t. 

takes  part  in  Folk  dancing  and  Calisthenics  of  various  kinds. 

11.30-11.45  A.  M. —  Ear  Training:  All  children  seated  with 
hands  folded  behind  —  out  of  sight  —  so  the  child  can  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  teacher. 

11.45  A.  M. —  Dismissal.     See  sj)ecial  lessons  on  this. 

12.00  M. —  Children's  dinner ;  Icsscms  on  manners,  etc. 

12.30  p.  M. —  Teachers'  and  nurses'  dinner. 
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1.00-3.00  p.  M.-r-  Rest  period  for  small  children. 
1.00-3.00  p.  M. —  School  work  for  older  children. 

Monday 
Primary. —  Geography  and  natural  history. 

Tuesday 
(Uay  modeling. 

Wednesday 

Art. —  Talk  about  pictures  and  beauty.  See  special  lessons 
provided. 

Thursday 

Xature  Study. —  Woods,  trees,  flowers,  glass,  minerals,  dirt, 
grass,  animals,  birds,  dogs,  cats,  horses,  etc. ;  prepared  lessons. 

Friday 

History. —  Discovery  of  America;  w^ho  is  President  of  the 
United  States,  etc.     Also  classes  in  Point  and  basket  weaving. 

1.00-2.20  p.  M. —  Piano  lessons:   Piano  technique. 

2.30-3.00  P.M. —  Preliminary  Kindergarten:  All  the  babies 
in  the  nursery.  Teaching  use  of  spring  board,  ladder  and  swings; 
ball  rolling  and  catching;  singing,  going  up  and  down  the  baby 
stairs ;  playing  horse ;  marching,  roly-poly ;  clapping  song ;  stamp- 
ing song,  etc. ;  preparing  the  babies  for  the  regular  kindergarten. 

3.00-4.30  P.M. — .Recess:  All  in  the  playground  for  exercise, 
k^pecial  teachers  on  duty  to  teach  the  children  to  play  properly; 
run,  skip,  hop,  jump,  walk,  swing,  jump  rope,  handle-bar  exer- 
cises, races,  sand  table  games,  sailing  boats,  use  of  the  slides, 
swings,  carriages,  hoops,  etc.,  ring  race,  leap  frog. 

5.00  p.  M. — Children's  supper ;  lessons  in  etiquette. 

5.30  p.  M. —  Teachers'  supper. 

6.00-6.40  p.  M. —  Story  hour  and  games:  The  story  hour  must 
be  made  particularly  interesting.  Use  the  book  of  knowledge  for 
pretty  stories  and  verses.  Be  specially  careful  of  the  language 
used  by  the  children  in  their  narrations.     The  teacher  will  tell  a 
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story  and  see  who  can  repeat  it.  Then  the  children  will  tell  a 
fairy  story.  Encourage  the  imagination  and  be  strict  as  to  the 
use  of  good  language. 

Close  by  planning  something  nice  for  the  children  to  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  morning. 

Dismiss  the  children  one  by  one,  by  saying  "  Good-night, 
Helen,"  etc.  Helen  giving  her  courtesy  and  responding,  "  Good- 
night, Miss  Harvey." 

Say  something  beautiful,  do  something  beautiful  and  see  some- 
thing beautiful  each  day. 

Saturday  Moxning 

Follow  the  regular  exercises  to  9.15  a.  m. 

9.15-10.00  a.  m. —  Orchestra:  Changing  leaders  until  all  can 
dire?t  and  keep  perfect  time  to  any  tune;  use  piano,  orchestrelle 
or  organ. 

10.00  A.  M. —  Recess. 

10.30-11.00  A.  M. —  Lessons  in  etiquette.  Introduce  and  be 
introduced.  Invite  guests  to  take  a  chair;  teach  the  bow  and 
courtesy.  Have  a  party  and  let  the  children  take  turns  being  host 
and  hostess. 

11.00-11.30  A.  M.—  Folk  dancing.  - 

11.45  A.M. —  Dismissal. 

12.00  M. —  Dinner. 

Saturday  Afternoon 

Free  play.  Children  under  care  of  special  nurses.  Walks  in 
the  woods  and  all  out-dodr  games  as  all  children  love.  Make  it  a 
true  play. 

Sunday 

Regular  exercises  to  9.15,  including  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  — 
followed  by  singing,  marching  and  learning  new  songs. 

10.00-11.45  A.  M. —  Free  play:  Children  always  in  charge  of 
nurses  and  teachers. 

12.00  M. —  Dinner.  Afternoon  devoted  to  drives,  walks  and 
free  play.     All  under  care  of  special  nurses  and  teachers. 

Hold  fire  drill  once  a  week  or  oftener. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
In  Conclusion  —  Why  the  Woek  Is  Costly 

Most  of  those  who  have  read  the  foregoing  pages  have  come  to 
understand  that  what  is  being  undertaken  means  much  expenditure 
of  money  as  well  as  patience. 

We  must  have  the  best  doctors  to  give  orders  to  graduate  nurses 
and-  trained  helpers  who  must  exercise  much  patience  and  con- 
stant work  to  cure  a  baby  with  a  twisted  back  or  make  little  legs 
walk  that  had  almost  become  helpless;  to  heal  the  eyes  that  have 
been  picked  by  little  fingers  in  their  hunger  for  the  light  that 
never  comes. 

It  takes  the  best  specialists  and  trained  helpers  to  correct  the 
"  blindisms  "  of  a  child  five  vairs  old  who,  because  of  lack  of 
proper  training,  still  nurses  the  \i0ttle,  cannot  sit  up,  or  walk,  or 
talk,  or  even  hold  a  rattle  in  his  hands,  I  mean,  children  ivith 
brains. 

The  children  born,  blind  are  very  rare.  Children  are  blinded 
at  the  time  of  birth  or  shortly  after  birth.  Our  Society  takes  the 
blind  babies  and  keeps  them  normal  by  seeing  that  as  they  grow 
they  do  what  a  seeing  baby  or  child  of  that  age  should  do.  This 
means  constant  training  all  their  waking  hours. 

It  follows  that  the  ratio  of  help  to  children  is  about  one  to  two 
and  that  the  total  cost  per  child  now  is  about  $1.50  a  day. 

No  officer  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society  gets  a  salary 
or  profits  in  any  way  by  any  of  its  activities. 

But  for  nurses  and  kindergartners  and  cooks  and  men-of-aK 
work,  and  laundresses  and  maids  we  must  pay  ruling  wages.  This 
all  counts  up. 

And  as  intimated  above,  the  service  problem  is  complicated,  first 
by  the  special  necessity  of  patience  and  kindliness;  and  second, 
by  the  fact  that  patient  and  kindly  persons  are  first  to  break  under 
the  sympathetic  strain  of  work  among  blind  children. 

The  Governors  and  legislators  of  different  states  and  the  general 
public  have  not  misunderstood  the  reasons  for  the  costliness  of  this 
work.  The  heart  of  the  great  American  community,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  elected  representatives  have  been  always  in  the  right  place, 
and  always  responsive  to  the  appeal  of  the  Blind  Babies. 
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For  such  responsiveness  the  latent ational  Sunshine  Society  on 
behalf  of  its  wards  can  only  express  gratitude  profound  and 
sincere. 

"  With  malice  towards  none,  and  with  charity  for  all,"  it  hopes 
to  continue  and  extend  its  endeavors  to  give  the  infant  blind  a 
chance  in  the  handicap  race  of  our  complex  civilization. 


Day  KOit  TiuB  Blinh  Chi 
,  Fairy  Story  in  Point 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies 
Pine  Grove  Avenue,  Summit,  N.  J. 


Head  Teacher ;  Miss  Bell  Harvey,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent and  Teacher  of  Primary  —  Graduate. 

Follow  the  regular  morning  exercises  to  9.15  a.  m. 
Fire  drill  for  the  school  (not  the  babies). 

9.15  A.  M. —  Playground  Exercises:  The  children  that  can  walk 
will,  aided  by  their  teachers,  find  their  way  from  the  schoolroom  to 
the  pavilion.  Go  out  the  back  door,  down  the  steps,  by  the  play- 
ground fence  —  find  the  gates,  and  walk  along  the  path  to  the 
pavilion  alone. 

There  they  will  put  on  their  hats  and  sunbonnets  and  decide  the 
play  for  the  day;  then  each  teacher  will  take  her  particular  chil- 
dren and  enter  with  full  heart  into  the  play  of  the  day.  She  will 
help  to  make  the  trip  from  the  house  a  joyous  race,  using  constant 
exclamations  of  praise  for  those  who  succeed  and  words  of  en- 
couragement for  the  backward  ones. 

When  a  child  has  learned  his  way,  call  on  him  immediately  to 
help  to  teach  some  playmate  not  so  forward.  Encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  aid  one  another  in  everything.  Ask  the  more  advanced  to 
**  tutor  "  the  backward  children. 

Teach  the  child  early  to  tvant  to  divide  his  pleasures. 

Discourage  every  selfish  trait,  by  making  the  child  realize  the 
joy  of  co7npanio7iship  in  everj^thing. 

0.45  A.  M. —  Exercising  on  the  merry-go-round  —  the  rings  — 
the  slide  —  the  swings  —  the  handle  bar  —  the  tree  house  —  racer 
—  roly-poly. 

The  head  teacher  will  assign  the  different  teachers  and  their 
pupils  to  the  different  exercises,  giving  twenty  minutes  for  each 
exercise  and  play. 

The  call  of  the  whistle  announces  the  change. 

In  this  way  every  child  will  have  a  chance  to  take  part  in  every 
play;  each  teacher  will  see  that  every  child  has  done  its  part. 
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Play  Gbound  Exebcises 

In  the  twenty  minutes  allotted  her  the  teacher  should  have  each 
child  go  down  the  slide  three  times.  This  gives  freedom  to  body 
and  limbs.  Always  have  the  mattress  at  the  foot  and  teach  the 
child  to  alight  on  its  feet.  A  teacher  should  always  stand  at  the 
foot  of  the  slide. 

Teaching  Geoqbaphy 

On  the  merry-go-round,  each  child  should  take  turns  riding  as 
a  passenger,  acting  as  a  brakeman  and  as  a  conductor,  etc. 

When  on  the  merry-go-round  the  children  might  play  making 
trips  away  from  home,  the  teachers  calling  out  the  stations,  naming 
towns  where  the  children  come  from,  or  places  they  are  familiar 
with.  Let  them  get  off  and  on  at  such  calls.  Stop  for  grandpa, 
mamma  or  others  at  different  stations  and  take  them  on. 

Teach  the  children  to  think  quick  and  recognize  the  names  of 
their  own  home  town.  Tell  all  the  children  three  years  old  to  get 
off  at  such  a  station,  then  let  those  who  are  four  years  old  get  off, 
and  so  on  until  every  child  is  off  the  merry-go-round.  Let  them  get 
on  the  same  way. 

Stay  at  a  certain  station  and  let  all  the  boys  off.  Then  the  girls. 
Take  the  boys  on  at  another  station,  then  the  girls.  Play  going 
to  all  places  of  note ;  capitals  of  states,  near-by  towns,  homes,  using 
in  play  the  geography  learned  in  regular  school. 

Poise  of  Body 

In  hammock  swinging  the  child  should  be  taught  to  sit  in  the 
hammock  and  swing  by  touching  the  foot,  or  lie  in  the  hammock 
and  be  pushed  by  a  playmate.  Then  three  or  four  should  sit  in  a 
hammock  with  locked  arms  and  rock  without  falling  out. 

Teach  the  children  to  push  the  rope  swing  and  keep  out  of  its 
way  as  it  comes  back  to  them.  Each  child  should  learn  to  swing 
in  the  rope  swing  without  fear,  standing  or  sitting. 

They  should  learn  to  get  into  the  wooden  swing  and  push,  and 
learn  how  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way  while  pushing  —  to  get  on 
and  off  the  merry-go-round  without  fear  —  to  ride  and  push  and 
start  —  use  the  teeters  for  learning  to  balance. 

On  the  handle4)ars  the  children  should  learn  to  swing,  "  chin  " 
and  turn,  etc.,  all  kinds  of  stunts. 
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In  racing,  the  nurse  should  first  run  with  the  children,  holding 
each  by  the  hand.  Then  as  they  get  acquainted  with  the  ground 
and  know  the  distance  have  them  start  and  run  without  anybody 
with  them. 

A  teacher  should  always  be  at  the  end  of  the  race  to  save  a  child 
from  falling. 

In  playing  the  rings,  have  the  children  place  both  hands  on  rings 
and  run  down,  then  come  up  with  one  hand  in  the  ring.  Aim  to 
have  each  one  of  the  children  capable  of  going  up  and  down  alone 
before  the  summer  is  over. 

11.45  A.  M. —  Dismissal.  Each  child  goes  to  the  lavatory  and 
makes  its  toilet  for  dinner. 

12.00  M. —  Children's  dinner. 

12.30  p.  M. —  Staff  dinner. 

12.30-3  p.  M. —  Rest  period  for  smaller  children. 

12.30-1  p.  M. —  Older  children  go  to  the  lavatory,  clean  their 
teeth  and  wash  their  hands  and  faces. 

1.00-2  p.  M. —  "  Quiet  hour  "  for  the  older  children  —  out  in 
the  playground  resting  on  mats,  quilts  —  telling  stories,  singing, 
sense  training,  any  game  that  can  be  carried  on  xcithoub  the  chil- 
dren running  around. 

Have  your  children  describe  breakfast  —  dinner  —  luncheon  — 
supper  —  tea  —  afternoon  tea  —  five  o'clock  tea  —  a  banquet  — 
picnic  luncheon  —  cold  luncheon. 

Gather  your  little  ones  about  you  during  the  different  "  rest 
hours  "  for  ear  training.  Imitate  the  sounds  made  by  the  differ- 
ent animals  —  whisper  —  call  names  in  a  whisper  —  have  the 
children  respond  until  they  all  at  the  foot  of  the  teacher  play 
"  fast  asleep." 

Amuse  them  by  asking  questions  in  Lessons  III,  IV,  V  and  VI, 
which  alwayp  keep  in  your  apron  pocket  for  such  emergency. 

Your  summer  work  will  not  be  complete  if  your  children  are 
not  prompt  in  answering  these  lessens,  according  to  their  ages. 

Have  each  child  tell  what  he  would  like  to  l>e  when  he  grows 
up.  Teachers  will  help  the  imaginations  —  using  the  choicest  lan- 
guage.    Ask  the  children  to  tell  what  they  did  yesterday  —  what 
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they  are  doing  to-day  —  and  what  they  want  to  do  to-morrow. 
Teach  them  to  think,  ask  questions,  and  tell  stories. 

Have  all  of  them  learn  to  tell  fairy  stories.  Send  one  to  the 
moon,  one  to  the  stars,  one  to  the  blue  sky,  another  to  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  and  tell  what  they  see  there. 

Have  every  child  sometime  during  the  quiet  minutes,  tell  what 
he  has  said  that  is  beautiful  and  what  he  has  done  that  is  beautiful, 
and  what  he  has  seen  that  is  beautiful,  helping  each  child  to  report 
real  things  they  have  seen,  said  and  done  —  no  fairy  stories  in  this.    . 

Bear  in  mind  when  your  child  uses  language  that  is  not  choice, 
it  is  because  he  has  heard  it  somewhere.  Be  sure  that  you  are 
not  the  one  who  is  making  the  mistake. 

Spelling  Game 

As  a  spelling  game,  the  teacher  should  spell  the  name  of  a  child 
and  he  should  learn  to  recognize  it  and  say  "  here." 

Have  the  teacher  say  bring  me  a  t-o-y  (spell  toy)  —  take  off 
your  h-a-t,  etc.,  and  test  the  quickness  of  the  mind. 

When  the  children  are  slepping  on  the  playground  rugs,  shade 
them  from  the  sun  with  newspapers. 

All  should  be  able  to  define  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
sky,  the  clouds,  rain,  snow,  weather,  wind,  hail,  air  and  dust. 

Finger  Training 

2.00-3.00  p.  M. —  Have  a  garden  party,  doll  dressing,  all  kinds 
of  work  with  the  Montessori  outfit,  having  each  child  play  with 
ivhat  it  likes  best,  stretched  out  on  the  rugs,  not  running  around. 

All  the  children  should  learn  to  roll  the  huge  ball  down  the  hill, 
and  others  to  catch  it. 

All  should  learn  to  "  rolly-polly  ''  down  hill,  and  play  the  game 
every  day. 

Have  the  older  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable,  serve  as 
playground  "  father "  or  "  mother ''  to  some  younger  child,  in 
order  to  help  and  be  helped. 

Have  two  of  the  Montessori  tables  placed  in  the  pavilion  that 
the  babies  may  use  them  for  the  noon-day  meal  and  backward 
and  tired  children  for  Montessori  work  while  the  other  children 
are  doing  the  more  active  exercises  in  the  playground. 
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Learning  Ease  and  Geace 

Play  garden-party,  and  have  the  children  in  couples  carrying 
their  toy  parasols,  take  a  turn  about  the  pavilion.  On  returning 
they  map  impersonate  whom  they  please,  teachers  assisting  in  the 
same,  encouraging  them  in  conversation  and  acting  to  suit  their 
parts. 

Let  them  amuse  themselves  by  acting  fairy  stories,  songs  and 
verses  they  have  committed,  as  "  Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
to  get  a  pail  of  water.  Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown,  and 
Jill  came  tumbling  after." 

Have  a  boy  and  girl  go  up  the  hill  saying  the  rhyme  and  then 
roll  down. 

Sing  "  Bobby-Rumble  and  his  Bumps." 

Act  everything  possible  as  a  game.  When  the  child  is  tired, 
stop  and  l^lay  something  else. 

Arithmetic 

Bring  out  the  Montessori  articles  and  teach  weight,  size,  meas- 
urements and  comparisons;  see  who  can  jump  the  farthest,  and 
who  can  take  the  longest  step,  play  store,  sell  and  buy. 

3.00  p.  M. — All  children  in  the  playground,  active  on  their  feet, 
ill  games  as  follows:  Hop,  skip  and  jump;  leap-frog;  hippity- 
hop;  taking  a  walk  all  around  the  playground;  picking  flowers; 
pushing  the  baby  wagons ;  hauling  the  express  wagons  by  playing 
horse;  heel  and  toe;  pick  up  stones. 

All  the  children  should  learn  to  jump  oflF  the  benches  out  into 
the  darjt.  They  should  be  able  to  find  their  way  around  the  house 
alone. 

Count  the  trees  in  the  playground.  Try  and  find  them  without 
bumping,  and  learn  to  recognize  when  an  ol)ject  is  near  before 
humping  into  it. 

4.30  p.  M. — All  children  in  the  pavilion;  hang  up  their  hats, 
put  away  their  toys,  straighten  up  pavilion. 

4.45  p.  M. — The  lavatory ;  make  toilet  for  supper. 

5.00  p.  M. —  Children's  supper ;  lessons  in  table  etiquette. 

5.30  p.  M. —  Staff's  supper ;  children  to  the  lavatory  to  prepare 
for  bed. 
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6.00  to  6.30  p.  M. —  Story  hour  and  games.  The  story  hour 
must  be  made  particularly  interesting.  Use  the  Books  of  Knowl- 
edge for  pretty  stories  and  verses.  Be  specially  careful  of  the 
language  used  by  the  children  in  their  narrations.  The  teacher 
will  tell  a  story  and  see  who  can  repeat  it.  Then  the  children  will 
tell  a  fairy  story.  Encourage  the  imagination  and  be  strict  as  to 
the  use  of  good  language. 

Close  by  planning  something  for  to-morrow  that  the  children 
may  look  fonvard  to  with  pleasure. 

Dismiss  the  children  one  by  one,  saying  "  Good  night,  Flor- 
ence," etc.,  Florence  giving  her  courtesy  and  responding  "  Good 
night." 

Say  something  beautiful,  do  something  beautiful  and  see  some- 
thing beautiful  each  day. 

Have  each  child  report  on  the  above  l>efore  saying  prayers, 

Saturday  Morning 
Nature  Study 
Follow  the  regular  exercises  with  fire  drill. 

9.15  A.  M. — Take  a  long  walk,  each  teacher  looking  after  her 
particular  children,  with  others  who  are  to  be  considered  guests. 
Go  different  ways  and  learn  all  about  the  surrounding  country ; 
pick  flowers,  dig  in  the  garden,  replant,  hoe,  rake  —  all  in  play. 

Each  child  should  have  his  own  garden  patch.  Let  him  plant, 
transplant,  dig,  hoe,  rake,  etc.,  to  his  heart's  content,  sprinkle  aii<l 
care  for  in  every  way  his  particular  piece  of  ground. 

His  hands  will  soon  learn  to  use  the  shovel,  the  hoe  and  the 
rake,  and  he  will  not  be  afraid  to  handle  the  fresh,  clean  soil. 

Let  him  find  in  the  woods  a  vine  he  can  train ;  have  him  put  in 
the  sticks  and  tie  the  string,  ilake  fences  around  the  garden  and 
have  them  protect  their  plants  from  the  hot  sun  by  covering  with 
newspapers. 

In  picking  flowers  let  the  older  ones  take  the  blunt  scissors  and 
cut  the  stems.  Teach  them  how  to  break  stems,  pull  up  plants  and 
shake  off  the  dirt  and  replant. 

Have  a  weeding  time  that  the  child  can  recognize  weeds  and 
learn  that  they  should  not  be  in  the  garden  spot. 
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They  should  take  turns  in  using  the  lawn  mower;  explain  how 
it  cuts  the  grass  and  why  it  does  good.  Caution  them  about  the 
blades  and  explain  their  use. 

In  the  walks  teach  the  children  to  go  to  Pine  Grove  avenue 
alone.  Explain  the  danger  of  going  into  the  big  road,  on  account 
of  automobiles,  etc. 

Without  frightening  a  child,  explain  the  need  of  its  leaving  the 
road  when  it  hears  an  automobile  or  wagon  coming. 

11.30  A.  M. —  To  the  lavatory;  teach  each  child  to  wash  and 
make  proper  toilet  for  dinner. 

12.00  noon. —  Dinner. 

12.30  p.  M. —  Staff  dinner.  Children  to  the  lavatory  and  toilet; 
wash  teeth  and  clean  finger  nails,  etc. 

12.30  to  3  p.  M. —  Rest  period  for  small  children. 

1.00  to  2.00  p.  M. —  Quiet  hour  for  the  older  children,  lounging 
around  anywhere  they  like;  teachers  taking  this  time  to  give  les- 
sons in  etiquette,  introduce  and  be  introduced.  Invite  guests  to 
take  a  chair,  teach  the  bow  and  courtsey.  Have  a  party  and  let  the 
children  take  turns  being  host  and  hostess.  Introduce  any  "  quiet 
hour  "  exercises  in  special  lessons  provided. 

2.00  P.M. —  Folk  dancing;  calisthenics  and  physical  exercises 
in  the  shade  of  the  playground  if  the  pavilion  is  in  use.  Have 
the  orchestra  and  singing  of  new  or  old  songs,  changing  leaders  so 
all,  big  and  little,  may  have  fu7i. 

3.00  to  4.30  p.  M. —  Another  walk  in  the  woods  or  do-as-you- 
I)lease  game,  some  child  selecting  the  play. 

Play  housekeeper  in  order  that  the  child  may  learn  names  and 
uses  of  all  housekeeping  articles. 

As  opportunity  presents  itself  have  the  older  children  build 
houses  in  one  corner  of  the  playground  for  the  girls  to  live  in, 
teachers  helping  to  place  the  boards  and  long  sticks  to  make  a  pen; 
then  stand  up  the  sticks  on  end  tepee  or  Indian  fashion  and  cover 
with  newspapers  and  rugs  to  keep  out  the  rain,  the  children  doing 
the  work  and  teachers  guiding. 

Have  the  boys  build  themselves  a  store  where  they  have  a  coun- 
ter and  sell  things.     Some  of  the  children  can  buy  and  the  others 
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sell.     Have  blocks,  cards,  stones  or  small  sticks  for  money,  and 
teach  them  to  count,  add,  subtract  and  multiply  in  this  way. 

Sell  and  buy  milk  by  the  pint,  by  the  quart  and  gallon ;  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  the  quart,  peek,*  bushel  or  pound ;  other  articles 
by  the  dozen,  etc. 

Animals  ■  and  Flowers^  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Have  a  play  stable  with  all  the  proper  animals  in  and  about. 
Have  a  play-time  with  these  animals,  giving  proper  instruction 
meanwhile.  * 

Have  a  flower  garden  and  let  the  children  be  the  different 
flowers,  and  make  up  bouquets  of  these  children  and  give  them 
out  to  the  different  teachers.  Each  child  will  describe  the  flower 
he  or  she  represents;  thus  introduce  elementary  botany. 

Send  a  basket  of  fruit  to  somebody  in  the  same  way,  each  child 
selecting  the  fruit  he  wants  to  represent.  Sell  a  load  of  vegetables 
in  the  same  way. 

In  playing  house  and  these  different  games  teachers  must  enter 
into  the  play  with  enthusiasm  that  will  lead  the  children  on. 
Make  them  talk  and  enjoy  what  they  are  doing. 

Climb  fences  and  trees.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  how 
to  climb  a  fence.  In  your  walks  find  as  many  as  possible  to  get 
over. 

Teach  the  older  boys  to  climb  a  tree;  find  a  safe  one  and  let 
them  all  have  the  fun  of  being  up  a  tree. 

Marching  and  Racing 

Two  hands.       Stamp  right  foot,  left  foot,  tip-toe,  one  hand,  no 
hand  (lock  step),  trot,  halt!  right  about  face!  one,  two,  three,  go! 
Race  to  some  given  point. 

Muscle  Building 

Use  the  baby  carriages  and  push  them  all  around  the  play- 
ground. Take  turns  pushing  and  riding.  Each  child  should  go 
around  the  grounds  at  least  once  a  day. 

Pick  up  stones,  count  them ;  fill  a  wagon,  which  the  boys  should 
have  ready,  and  haul  to  the  engineer  and  sell  for  as  good  a  bargain 
as  possible. 
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Chest  exercises;  breathing  exercises;  shoulder  roll;  breathing 
exercises;  chest  lift;  good  form  and  posture;  stretching  exercises; 
full  contractions. 

Tolerate  no  lazy,  dawdling  movements.  Put  vim  and  vigor  into 
every  action.  Let  the  children  get  the  daily  exercising  habit.  See 
list  of  special  and  full  directions. 

•  • 

Real  Picnic 

Have  a  picnic  —  each  child  to  take  a  lunch  and  spread  out  on 
the  ground;  pretend  to  make  a  fire  and  play  heating  the  water  for 
the  cocoa,  etc. ;  climb  trees,  pick  flowers,  wade,  roll,  jump,  and 
then  ride  home  in  the  'wagon. 

4.30  p.  M. —  Lavatory,  wash  and  get  ready  for  supper. 

5.00  p.  M. —  Supper. 

5.30  p.  M. —  StaflF  supper. 

6.00  p.  M. —  Cinderella  party  for  the  children,  introducing  at 
the  ball  all  the  new  folk  dances ;  close  with  a  treat  of  candy. 

7.00  p.  M. —  "  Good  night."  Have  each  child  give  the  court sey 
and  look  up  towards  the  sun  —  no  hanging  heads, 

Sunday 

Regular  exercises  to  9.15  a.  m.,  including  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  followed  by  singing,  marching  and  learning  sacred  songs. 

10  to  11  A.M. —  Free  play  —  each  child  to  do  as  he  or  she 
pleases  as  to  play.  Children  to  be  always  in  charge  of  nurses  and 
teachers,  who  guide  them  into  the  right  kind  of  play  for  Sunday. 

Have  an  hour  when  the  children  choose  their  partners  for  any 
game  they  select. 

Play  "going  to  church"  in.  the  "house  in  the  tree."  Have 
dolls  and  play  Sunday-school. 

When  tired  stop  a:id  tell  a  story.  Help  the  children  in  their 
imagination  to  see  the  beautiful  butterfly  and  the  wonderful  things 

of  life. 
Teach  the  childrei    to  enjoy  a  jcike  and  appreciate  wit  and 

hmnor. 
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12.00  noon. —  Dinner. 

Afternoon  devoted  to  an  organ  recital  and  the  study  of  the  best 
music ;  take  drives,  walks  and  enjoy  free  play,  all  under  the  care 
of  special  nurses  or  teachers. 

4.30  p.  M. —  To  the  lavatory  and  make  toilet  for  supper. 

5.00  p.  M. —  Sunday  night  supper  with  a  treat  by  some  child 
who  plays  host  or  hostess.    No  story  hour.    Early  to  bed. 

Rainy  Days 

Every  day  it  rains  have  the  children  in  couples,  dressed  for  the 
rain,  with  rubbers,  rain-coat,  rain-hat  and  umbrella,  and  go  out 
for  a  short  drive,  walk  or  trip  to  the  bam,  or  to  the  street.  This 
is  to  teach  the  children  to  dress  themselves  for  rain  and  to  hold 
the  umbrella  properly,  and  the  exercises  will  be  known  as  "  The 
Rainy  Day  Walk.'' 

During  rainy  weather  the  children  will  be  permitted  to  "  play  " 
with  the  Montessori  supplies,  taking  turns  until  each  child  has 
"  played  "  with  each  design  just  as  long  as  he  wants  to. 

In  giving  out  the  Montessori  supplies  permit  each  child  to  select 
what  he  wants.    This  makes  the  rainy  day  a  delight. 

Ilave  one  of  the  music  horns  or  victrola  in  the  pavilion  for  the 
amusement  of  the  babies  and  children  on  rainy  days. 

Play  the  whisper  game.  Tell  stories  to  the  children  in  whispers. 
Teach  the  Arthur  Home  yell;  let  the  tiny  tots  take  part  in  this. 
Make  use  of  their  voices  to  the  utmost. 

Use  the  victrola.  When  the  children  are  resting  sing  songs  and 
learn  new  ones. 

Sail  boats  in  the  zinc  table.  Have  the  children  dressed  for 
getting  wet. 

Arrange  to  have  a  wading  party.  On  a  hot  day  all  the  children 
strong  enough  can  play  in  the  stream  of  water  made  by  the  use 
of  the  fire  hose.  The  fear  of  the  water  will  soon  disappear  and 
the  children  will  enjoy  wiggling  their  toes  in  the  soft  mud  as 
much  as  seeing  children  do. 
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Every  Two  Weeks  in  the  Tent 

Ask  the  boys  to  invite  the  whole  school  to  spend  the  day  with 
them  in  the  tent.  With  the  boys  some  teacher  will  entertain,  serve 
a  treat,  invite  the  children  to  play  in  the  back  yard,  hoe,  dig, 
gather  flowers,  roll  down  hill;  hop.  skip  and  jump,  climb  trees,  etc. 

During  the  rest  hour  make  beds  with  rugs  on  the  sleeping 
porch  or  grass  for  the  older  children ;  the  smaller  children  can  go 
back  to  the  dormitory  as  usual. 

Have  each  child  "  see  "  everything  with  his  hands,  and  see  the 
tent  and  everything  in  it.    Play  boy  scouts  entertaining,  etc. 

Give  a  real  party  and  let  the  children  set  the  table,  furnish  ice 
cre^m  or  candy  or  fruit. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  play  teach  etiquette,  gen- 
tleness and  good  manners. 

Play  the  boys  live  in  the  tent,  and  introduce  the  house-mother, 
taking  the  guests  to  the  house-mother  and  introducing  them  to 
her.  See  that  the  bow  and  courtesy  are  proper.  When  the  chil- 
dren pretend  they  are  different  persons,  help  them  play  their  part 
well. 

After  the  rest  hour  the  children  should  make  the  beds,  clear  up 
the  house,  wash  the  dishes,  sweep  the  floor  and  put  everything  in 
place,  etc. 

The  teachers  might  play  that  they  are  certain  children  in  this 
game  in  order  to  be  ever  present  that  the  play  may  be  conducted 
in  a  right  and  proper  manner. 

For  this  have  the  tent  supplied  with  quantities  of  toys  that  the 
smaller  children  may  amuse  themselves  on  the  open  porch.  Big 
and  little  must  take  part  in  the  day's  outing. 

Encourage  the  children  to  go  to  and  from  the  tent  alone.  Have 
them  count  the  steps  and  become  acquainted  with  the  sur- 
roundings. 

Study  the  flowers,  trees,  ferns  and  plants  that  are  found  in  and 
about  the  place.  Let  them  become  familiar  with  the  size,  shape 
and  name  and  cultivate  the  sense  of  smelling  by  recognizing 
flowers  by  their  perfume. 

If  it  can  be  arranged,  the  children  might  go  to  the  garden  and 
dig  potatoes  for  dinner,  pull  radishes  and  onions,  pick  lettuce  and 
peas. 
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Permit  the  children  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  different 
employees. 

If  it  is  a  very  hot  day  the  girls  should  wash  out  the  dish  rags 
and  maybe  some  towels,  and  thus  learn  to  wring  the  clothing 
properly. 

Other  children  can  dig  in  the  ground,  make  tunnels  and  8ul>- 
ways,  build  bridges,  roads,  paths,  avenues  and  alleys. 

•  • 

General  Infokmation  foe  Teaoiieks  and  Xueses 

Take  out  sufficient  chests  or  cases  to  hold  the  needed  school  sup- 
plies in  the  playground  so  there  will  be  no  carrying  back  and 
forth. 

Fix  a  drinking  fountain  in  the  garden  so  the  children  can  drink 
with  their  lips  without  cups. 

Have  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  pavilion  always  for  the  babies 
and  small  children. 

The  teachers  will  make  a  rule  to  see  that  every  child  goes  to  bed 
happy.  The  teacher  who  fails  in  her  work  is  the  one  who  does  not 
have  her  charge  go  to  sleep  contented  with  the  day's  play  and 
anxious  for  the  morning  program  to  begin. 

In  the  morning  greet  the  children  with  a  cheery  "  Good  morn- 
ing," no  difference  what  the  weather.  If  it  is  raining  let  it  be 
"  raining  violets." 

Always  find  some  good  in  everything  possible. 

Keep  away  from  the  negative. 

If  a  child  suggests  doing  something  that  you  deem  not  wise, 
suggest  something  pleasanter.  Change  the  baby's  mind  Avithout 
seeming  to  oppose  it  or  deny  its  wish.  Use  gentle  and  pleasant 
reasoning. 

Never  use  the  words  ''  Bontr  "  Sio^  thatr  "  Qtdt  that/'  "  You 
mnsnt  do  that"  "  I  will  punish  you,"  ^'Aint" 

Gain  your  object  by  choicer  language  and  a  more  gentle  manner. 

Remember  that  the  child  can't  enjoy  the  day  unless  he  has  had 
a  good  nourishing  breakfast,  eaten  without  haste.  See  that  the 
children  begin  the  day  well. 

Report  all  scratches,  Immps,  etc.,  to  the  head  nurse  for  imme- 
diate care. 
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If  your  children  are  dressed  simply  and  kept  clean  they  will  be 
comfortably  fixed  and  feel  happy  and  will  learn. 

Remember  that  this  is  playtime  with  the  children,  but  it  is 
"  organized  play "  with  the  teachers.  When  a  child  is  tired 
change  its  play  or  let  it  rest.    - 

Remember  that  a  normal  child  of  two  years  has  a  desire  to  carry 
out  every  idea  that  comes  to  it. 

Don't  take  away  the  thought  that  he  is  putting  into  his  work 
by  diverting  his  attention,  or  by  giving  him  something  else  to  do. 
Instead  help  him  to  finish  what  he  has  begun. 

It  is  misapplied  training  that  weakens  a  child's  perseverance. 

Three  valuable  assets  of  character  are  concentration,  persever- 
ance and  prompt  action. 

If  these  traits  are  interfered  with  too  much  when  a  child  is  very 
small  they  often  entirely  disappear.  This  is  all  due  to  bad 
training. 

The  most  important  years  of  a  child's  life  are  its  very  first 
years,  when  it  is  trying  to  get  a  grip  on  things. 

A  stubborn  child  is  not  a  bad  child.  It  is  here  the  work  of  the 
teacher  comes  in  to  direct  the  powers  that  this  child  possesses 
aright  and  to  develop  the  seemingly  latent  powers. 

Proper  treatment  will  induce  the  child  to  act  and  think  proper. 
Proper  treatment  and  training  will  encourage  perserverance  in  the 
right  direction. 

If  ever  "  break  a  child's  will,"  or,  in  other  words,  make  him  give 
in  against  his  will.  Use  your  persuasive  and  reasoning  powers  to 
set  him  in  the  proper  direction. 

Although  he  may  not  be  older  than  two  years,  he  should  be 
appealed  to  through  reason. 

Explain  why  he  should  not  or  he  should  do  such  a  thing. 

To  force  a  child  to  do  a  thing  against  its  will  and  its  reason 
will  do  it  no  good  but  much  harm. 

The  value  of  the  teacher  and  her  training  is  a  proof  demon- 
strated by  the  gentle  handling  of  such  cljildren. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  to  take  a  child  from  its  earnest  play  to  run 
some  unimportant  errand.  A  child's  play  is  not  a  pastime  to  it. 
What  he  is  doing  is  just  as  serious  a  matter  as  the  work  of  a  man 
who  earns  his  daily  bread. 
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Too  much  unnecessary  interference  will  deaden  his  powers  of 
perseverance  and  concentration. 

As  a  child  is  taught  to  play  so  will  he  learn  to  work.  Teach 
him  to  finish  if  possihle  what  he  begins.  Teach  him  in  his  play  to 
reach  out  to  perfection. 

A  trained  nurse  on  the  grounds  will  detect  when  a  child  ia  over- 
tired, over-excited  or  in  need  of  rest.  Explain  why  he  is  taken 
from  the  playground  in  order  that  he  may  not  interpret  it  as  a 
punishment. 

Always  put  something  in  the  child's  hands  though  he  is  resting, 
otherwise  his  fingers  will  get  into  hia  eyes  and  dig  in  search  of  the 
light  that  is  not  there. 

A  good  teacher  will  find  out  a  child's  weak  places  and  minister 
to  them.    Let  him  alone  in  the  things  he  learns  quickly  and  easily. 

Do  not  dance  with  the  children  who  know  how  —  let  them  dance 
together.     The  nurse  should  take  a  child  who  is  sJow. 

Teaching  is  not  easy.     It  is  hard.    It  is  not  play  to  the  teacher. 

Ever  remember  that  an  unhappy  child  cannot  learn,  neither  can 
a  sick  child.  kSo  when  your  pupil  seems  in  trouble  or  in  distress, 
in  a  gentle  manner  find  out  what  is  wrong  —  seek  the  explanation. 

Oftimes  a  few  loving  words  and  a  loving  pat  and  a  showing  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  situation  will  roll  great  clouds  away  from 
the  little  troubled  heart. 

Discourage  shiftlessness  and  encourage  concentration.  Keep 
before  you  the  fact  that  a  child  who  can  keep  his  mind  on  what  he 
is  doing  is  learning. 
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SUMMER  PRELIMINARY  KINDERGARTEN 


All  babies  that  are  not  sick  are  brought  from  their  dormitories 
to  the  pavilion  just  as  soon  after  breakfast  as  they  can  be  fed  and 
dressed  for  the  day. 

Except  in  their  sleeping  and  rest  hours  the  children  are  to  be 
kept  continually  busy  in  the  preliminary  kindergarten  exercises. 

Xo  child  is  allowed  to  indulge  in  any  of  the  "  blindisms  "  which 
a  neglected  child  falls  into,  such  as  rolling  the  head,  pounding  the 
fc-et  and  hands,  picking  the  eyes,  bumping  the  head,  lying  on  the 
floor  and  playing  instead  of  standing  or  sitting  up. 

The  child  should  lie  down  when  at  rest,  and  then  should  be  just 
tired  enough  to  sleep. 

Keep  changing  the  games  and  the  singing,  amusing  each  child 
in  turn  as  it  enjoys  exercise  most. 

Sing  the  song  "  One,  two,  three,  roll !  "  The  babies  should  sit 
in  a  ring  and,  assisted  by  nurses,  roll  and  catch  the  balls,  thus 
learning  to  throw  and  catch. 

Have  the  "  Clap  Song,''  a  marching  song  and  a  stamping  song. 

Have  the  "  Baby  Orchestra  "  every  day,  keeping  time  to  any 
kindergarten  song  the  children  may  know. 

Rolly-poUy  and  other  games  to  develop  the  child  mentally  and 
phvsicallv. 

Up  and  down  the  baby's  stairway. 

Riding  on  the  rocking  horses. 

Turning  somersaults. 

Swinging  and  pushing  with  the  feet. 

Walking  with  a  stick. 

Without  a  stick. 

Bouncing  on  the  springboard. 

Going  all  around  the  pavilion  three  times  a  day,  *'  seeing " 
everything  with  the  hands. 

Jumping  off  the  chairs  and  benches  out  into  the  dark. 

Eating  luncheon  properly  at  table. 

Singing  grace. 

Taking  the  children  for  walks  around  the  playground. 
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At  4.30  take  them  in  for  supper. 

5  p.  M. — To  bed. 

6  p.  M,- — All  asleep. 

A  good  teacher  will  bring  a  smile  to  her  pupil's  face  with  her 
"  Good  morning  "  and  she  will  keep  it  there  until  she  says  "  Good 
night." 

CYNTHIA  WESTOVER  ALDEN 
(Mes,  John  Alden), 

Preside  lU-Genei-al. 
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Defastuent  of  the  Blind 
SUNSHINE  HOMES  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 


IntprnatioiiHl  Sunshine  Ilonips  —  nurseries,  hospitiils  and  kin- 
dfrgiirtens  combined  —  for  blind  babies  and  children  too  young  or 
tcK)  backward  to  enter  the  higher  schools  for  the  blind : 

ABTKUR  HOME  FOB  BLIND  BABIES 
Pine  Grove  avenue.  Summit,  N.  J.     Phone  182-J  Summit. 
£>itabliahed  1»00. 
Capacity  ■ —  50  children. 

IMvate  institution  under  the  care  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Inlemational  Sunahine  Society,  Incorporated. 
Attending  physician  —  Dr.  David  E.  English. 
Superintendent  —  Mias  Adelaide  illack. 


Eighty-fourth  strwt  and  Tliirtecnth  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Office  phone 
4315  Chelsea;  Home  phone  1776  Bath  Bench. 

EsUblished  in  1904. 

Capacity  —  30  children. 

I'livftte  institution  maintained  by  the  International  Snnshine  Branch  for 
the  Blind,  Incorporated. 

New  York  City  commits  blind  babies  to  this  institution,  paying  S1.20  a  day 
for  their  care,  maintenance  and  education. 

Attending  physician  —  Francis  C.  Ferguson,  M.  D. 

■Superintendent  —  Mrs,  Grace  MarMillen, 
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iNTEBI^ATtONAL    SoNSHINE    SOOIETY 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 


A  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Department  for  the  Blind  on  the 
satisfactorj'  completion  of  a  full  yeiir'a  course  covering  four 
mouths  in  the  hospital  department,  four  months  in  kindergarten 
training,  and  four  months  in  home  and  nursery  work. 

Nurses  and  teachers  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  tirst  year's 
work  receive  certificates  of  merit  on  class  day,  stating  just  what 
work  they  have  done. 

The  hospital  and  infimiarv'  are  superintended  by  a  graduate 
nurse  and  the  school  by  graduate  teachers. 


Blinded  at  Birth 


Archibald  R.  MacFarland 
Department  Commander 
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To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen. — ^As  Acting  Department  Commander  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  of  the  Department  of  New  York  for  the 
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OFFICIAL  PROGRAM 


Fourteenth  Annual  Encampment,  Department  of  New  York, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  held  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
July  9,  10  and  11,  1917. 


Monday,  July  Oth,  9:30  a.  m. 

Joint  opening  session  of  the  TJ.  S.  W.  V.  and  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
at  the  State  Armory,  Commander  Lawrence  C.  Baker  presiding. 

Invocation  —  Rev.  Father  Thomas  P.  Deignan,  Glens  Falls. 

Welcome  to  city  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Edward  Reed  by  City 
Judge  Fred  M.  BeckwitL 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp 
No.  9,  Past  Judge  Advocate  Loyal  L.  Davis. 

Response  to  welcome  by  Department  President  of  Auxiliary. 

Response  to  welcome  by  Department  Commander  Archibald 
R.  MacFarland  of  Albany,  who  will  then  assume  charge  of  the 
Encampment.  ;  !    '  ■  /^   '?Jffl| 

Ladies  of  the  Auxiliary  will  retire  and  be  escorted  to  their 
meeting  rooms  in  City  Hall,  where  their  sessions  will  then  be 
opened. 

Monday  Aftebnoon,  2  O'clock 

Business  session  U.  S.  W.  V.  at  State  Armory.     Reports  of 
oflScers,  etc. 
Business  session  of  Auxiliary  in  City  Hall. 

Monday  Evening,  8  O'clock 

Business  session  of  Military  Order  of  the  Serpent  in  Mess  Hall 
of  State  Armory.  Reports  of  officers  and  committees.  Election 
of  delegates-at-large  to  Supreme  Convention.  Ifomination  and 
election  of  Grand  Lair  officers  for  ensuing  year.  Installation  of 
elected  Grand  Lair  officers. 

[7] 
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EvEKTiKTO,  8:30  O'clock 

Grand  Concert  and  Military  Ball  tendered  to  the  del^ates  and 
visiting  comrades  and  to  the  ladies  of  the  Auxiliary  and  visiting 
ladies.     Holcomb's  orchestra. 

Tuesday  MoBKiira,  9  O'clock 

Business  session  TJ.  S.  W.  V.  at  State  Armory.  Nomination 
of  officers  for  ensuing  year. 

Business  session  of  Auxiliary  at  City  Hall. 

Adjournment  of  Encampment  requested  by  12:15  in  order  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  proper  formation  of  parade  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Tuesday  Aftebnoon,  1:45  O'clock 

Grand  military  street  parade. 

Assembly  at  State  Armory  at  1 :45.  Line  will  positively  move 
at  2  o'clock. 

Marshal  of  Parade,  Commander  Lawrence  C.  Baker;  Aids, 
Fred  J.  Narrow,  John  J.  Croker ;  Trumpeter,  Adelbert  Reynolds. 

The  camps  will  form  in  numerical  order,  preceded  by  a  platoon 
of  police.  Music  will  be  furnished  by  the  Glens  Falls  band.  The 
line  of  march  will  be  up  Warren*  street  to  Glen,  to  Park,  to  Elm, 
to  South,  to  Glen,  to  Union,  to  Bay,  to  Glen,  to  Warren,  to  Armory. 

Tuesday  Evening,  8:15  O'clock 

Grand  illuminated  and  costumed  parade  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Serpent. 

Formation  at  State  Armory.    Parade  must  move  on  time. 

Marshal,  Fred  J.  Narrow;  Adjutant,  Philemon  H.  Haselton; 
Trumpeter,  Adelbert  Reynolds. 

Lairs  will  form  in  numerical  order  and  the  same  line  of  march 
will  be  taken  as  in  the  afternoon. 

Short  parade,  after  whieh  the  Degree  of  Khata  Puna  will  be 
exemplified  in  State  Armory  upon  the  class  of  novitiates  by  the 
Degree  Team  of  IJrdaneta  Lair  No.  7,  of  Schenectady. 

Only  Degree  Team  and  Candidates  allowed  upon  drill  shed 
floor.  Companions  can  witness  d^ree  from  the  gallery.  Show 
your  receipt. 
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Wednesday  Moening,  9:30  O'clock 

Final  continuous  business  session  of  U.  S.  W.  Y.  at  State 
Armory. 

Final  sessions  of  Auxiliary  in  City  Hall. 

Election  and  installation  of  Department  Officers  of  U.  S.  W.  V. 
and  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 


Local  Executive  Committee  —  Lawrence  C.  Baker,  chairman; 
Fred  J.  Carter,  Louis  J.  Carrier,  John  J.  Croker,  Albert  Turner, 
Philemon  H.  Haselton,  Loyal  L.  Davis. 


FIRST  DAY  —  MORNING  SESSION 


Jnly  9.  1917 
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Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Encampment,  Deiiart- 
ment  of  New  York,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  July  9, 
10  and  11,  1917,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FiBST  Day 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Comrade  Lawrence  C. 
Baker,  commander  of  Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp  No.  9  of  Glens 
FaUs. 

CoMMAin>EB  Bakeb: 

I  will  appoint  Past  Department  Commander  William  Jones  to 
escort  the  Department  President  and  Staff  of  the  Ladies'  Auxil- 
iary to  the  rostrum. 

Past  Depabtment  Commandee  Jones  : 

Commander,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  Sister  Joey  Strahan, 
President  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Department  of  New  York. 

Commandee  Bakee: 

The  Marshal  will  advance  the  colors. 

Invocation  by  Bev.  Father  Thomas  P.  Deignan  of  Glens  Falls. 

Fathee  Deionan  : 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Amen. 

Omnipotent  God,  Protector  of  nations  and  Guide  of  their 
destinies,  look  down  with  favor  upon  Thy  servants  here  gathered. 
Inflame  their  hearts  and  direct  their  actions  for  their  own  better- 
ment and  that  of  their  beloved  nation. 

Benew  in  them  the  fires  of  a  noble  patriotism  so  that  by  the 
remembrance  of  past  deeds  of  valor  they  may  be  again  enabled  to 
serve  their  coimtry  if  not  in  war  then  by  wise  counsel  and  dis- 
creet direction. 
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Through  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Amen. 

Commander  Bakeb  : 

Judge  Beckwith,  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Edward  Reed,  will  wel- 
come you. 

Judge  Frederick  M.  Beckwith: 

Commander  Baker,  Officers,  Ladies  of  the  Auxiliary,  and 
Spanish  War  Veterans:  Down  on  the  Mexican  border  last  sum- 
mer, with  the  Second  Infantry  of  New  York,  one  day  the  officer 
of  the  day  had  been  duly  detailed,  and  as  you  well  know  he  assumes 
his  duties  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  continues  until 
five  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.  About  twelve  o'clock  that  night 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  inspect  the  guard.  As  he  advanced  he 
gave  the  challenge,  "  Who  goes  there  ?  "  The  reply  came,  "  The 
officer  of  the  day."  And  back  came  the  reply,  "  What  in  the  devil 
are  you  going  around  at  night  for  ?  "  So  you  may  know  why  it  is 
that  I  as  city  judge  should  make  the  address  of  welcome  when  the 
invitation  was  extended  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor 
said  to  me,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  them  that  I  am  so  occupied  with 
the  duties  pertaining  to  my  office,  and  also  with  my  activities  in 
the  different  military  organizations  and  societies  recently  created 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  nation,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
be  present."  Notwithstanding  that  you  see  him  here  now. 
(Applause.)  As  a  ftiatter  of  fact,  one  of  the  real  reasons  is  that 
the  Mayor  is  more  at  home  when  he  is  able  to  grasp  you  by  the 
hand  and  tell  you  with  all  sincerity  that  he  is  really  glad  to  have 
you  here.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  every  other  official  of  this 
city  is  more  than  glad  that  you  have  selected  this  city  for  your 
Encampment.  We  realize  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
meetings  to  be  held  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  crisis  of  the 
nation  every  military  organization  is  required  and  needed  to  give 
its  hearty  co-operation  in  this  hour  of  the  nation's  need.  Serious 
matters  will  come  before  you  that  will  be  required  to  advance  the 
nation's  interest.  I  therefore  will  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks. 
But  I  want  you  to  feel  that  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here.    We 
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grant  you  the  entire  freedom  of  the  city  and  you  may  go  when, 
where  and  how  you  will,  and  we  want  you  to  know  that  our 
citizens  will  be  glad  to  receive  you  and  welcome  you.  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention.     (Applause. ) 

CiOMMANDEB  BaKEB: 

Next  in  order  is  an  address  of  welcome  by  Past  Department 
Judge  Advocate  General  Loyal  L.  Davis. 

Genebal  Loyal  L.  Davis  : 

Commander,  Ladies  of  the  Auxiliary  and  Men  of  '98 :  It  seems 
eminently  appropriate  that  when  people  from  other  communities 
of  this  State  visit  our  city,  not  being  well  acquainted  with  our 
citizens,  that  some  representative  of  the  city  government  should 
tell  you  that  we  citizens  of  Glens  Falls  are  glad  to  see  you  here. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  when  there  is  a  soldiers'  gathering 
here  that  a  man  who  is  about  to  pin  on  his  collar  a  gold  leaf  and 
take  part  in  this  war  should  welcome  the  men  of  our  other  war. 
It  has  therefore  been  perfectly  proper  that  City  Judge  Beckwith 
on  behalf  of  our  city  should  tell  you  that  we  are  glad  to  see  you. 

But  the  need  for  a  welcome  from  Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp  is 
less  apparent  and  more  a  matter  of  form.  It  isn't  necessary  to 
tell  you  that  the  members  of  that  camp  are  glad  to  see  you,  yet 
custom  requires  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  I  should  be  the  man 
to  deliver  this  welcome  for  two  reasons,  neither  of  which  is  because 
of  my  being  especially  gifted  with  language.  One  reason  is  be- 
cause my  earliest  recollections  are  connected  with  soldiers  and  all 
my  life  long  I  have  known  intimately  the  servants  of  the  flag.  The 
other  is  because  all  my  life  long  I  have  lived  in  Warren  county 
and  for  over  fifty  years  in  Glens  Falls. 

If  there  is  any  man  that  by  long  acquaintance  knows  what 
soldiers  are,  that  man  ought  to  be  me.  If  there  is  any  man  that 
by  long  acquaintance  has  learned  to  love  Warren  county  because 
of  its  hills  and  vales  and  lakes  and  people,  that  man  ought  to  be 
me.  When  I  was  bom  in  this  county  my  father  was  riding  with 
Sheridan  in  the  valley.  My  first  memories  are  of  the  old  blue 
army  overcoats  that  the  farmers  from  the  north  used  to  wear  when 
they  came  to  town.    All  along  since,  the  soldiers  of  the  State  and 
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the  soldiers  of  the  Union  have  been  my  closest  friends  and  dearest 
companions.  So,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Glens  Falls  and  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Warren  county,  I  can  and  do  cordially 
welcome  you  soldiers  of  Uncle  Sam,  though  you  no  longer  wear 
the  uniform  of  active  service,  for  what  you  have  done. 

We  who  have  been  in  the  guard  and  in  the  army  know  something 
of  the  comradeship  that  comes  from  the  heart  when  one  looks  along 
the  column  and  sees  every  shbulder  swinging  with  his  own  and 
hears  every  foot  falling  in  time  with  his. 

We  have  heard  the  shrill,  sweet  notes  of  the  bugle  at  night  when 
the  lights  go  out  and  over  the  open  graves  of  our  comrades.  We 
know  there  is  no  comradeship  this  side  of  the  river  that  is  quite 
so  close  as  the  comradeship  of  the  men  with  whom  we  have  served. 

Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp,  like  your  camps,  has  among  its  mem- 
bers men  who  have  heard  bullets  sing,  and,  like  your  camp,  men 
who  only  waited  for  the  orders  that  never  came.  It  was  not  given 
to  all  of  us  to  know  the  joy  of  battle,  but  it  was  given  to  all  of  us 
to  volunteer  for  whatever  the  government  asked  us  to  do. 

We  feel  that  after  all  we  are  just  as  much  your  comrades  and 
the  comrades  of  every  American  veteran  as  though  we  have  gone 
across. 

It  is  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  only  seems  like  yesterday,  when 
we  went  out,  and  now  that  the  old  companions  have  gone  and  are 
going,  now  that  there  is  another  war  for  freedom  and  for  our 
flag,  it  is  a  peculiarly  fitting  thing  that  we  who  once  were  soldiers 
should  meet  here  and  recount  the  days  when  we  served  and  wish 
Godspeed  to  the  men  who  are  going  to  carry  on  the  work  that  we 
once  did. 

The  captain  of  the  company  that  occupied  this  armory  up  to  a 
few  months  ago  was  a  rookie  in  '98  and  learned  with  you  the 
duties  that  he  is  teaching  his  men  now.  It  is  gratifying  to  us 
who  were  with  him  then  to  know  that  the  lessons  we  taught  him 
he  is  handing  on  to  the  boys  of  this  later  day  and  that  he  is  leading 
his  men  to  the  colors  again.  This  is  a  greater  work  in  numbers 
only  than  the  work  we  were  called  upon  to  do.  We  were  soldiers 
for  freedom.  We  worked  for  manhood.  We  served  the  grandest 
flag  that  ever  flew  over  land  or  sea,  and  they  can  do  no  more. 

We  are  glad  that  they  have  volunteered  as  we  volunteered,  that 
they  are  serving  as  we  served,  and  we  recognize  the  same  spirit 
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of  glad  willingness  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  Union  that  we 
knew  nineteen  years  ago. 

It  is  official  and  necessary  that  our  administration  should  say 
in  its  orders  that  the  service  of  drafted  men  is  equally  honorable 
with  the  service  of  the  regular  army  and  of  the  National  Guard 
and  of  volunteers.  Those  men  who  go  to  war  because  they  draw 
an  imlucky  number  and  are  forced  to  go,  those  men  should  be 
taught  that  the  service  is  honorable,  but  we,  who  were  volunteers, 
and  they,  who  will  not  be  volunteers,  recognize  the  difference. 

It  is  something  of  which  each  one  of  us  can  justly  be  proud 
that  when  in  our  time  the  country  needed  us  we  went  gladly  and 
cheerfully.  It  is  something  of  which  these  men  who  are  now  in 
the  service  may  justly  be  proud  that  in  this  hour  of  greater  need 
they  have  gone,  gladly  and  cheerfully. 

When  the  time  comes  that  the  great  National  Army  is  called, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  teach  them  that  the  service  is 
not  a  burden  but  a  patriotic  duty  and  that  for  whatever  hardships 
there  are,  they  are  well  paid.  No  man  went  hungry,  no  man 
overworked,  no  man  was  sick  in  the  hospital  and  no  man  was 
wounded  in  '98  who  is  not  to-day  glad  to  remember  the  hardships 
as  well  as  the  pleasant  times.  There  are  none  of  us  who  do  not 
know  that  the  joy  of  serving  Old  Glory  more  than  paid  for  all 
the  troubles*  that  came. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  man  after 
whom  our  camp  is  named.  If  he  were  here  to-day,  there  is  none 
who  would  welcome  you  more  gladly  than  would  he.  He  was 
the  tallest  man  in  our  company,  strong,  clean-limbed,  an  athlete, 
a  gentleman,  and  the  first  of  our  men  to  die  in  the  line  of  duty, 
so  when  we  organized  our  camp  his  was  the  first  name  selected 
after  whom  to  call  it.  On  behalf  of  our  dead  comrade,  Warren 
A.  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  his  loving  comrades,  we  want  to  tell  you, 
not  as  guests,  but  as  members  of  our  family,  that  we  cordially 
greet  you  and  will  do  what  we  can  for  you,  and  if  it  is  not  enough, 
say  80. 

Chairman  Baker  introduced  Mrs.  Joey  Strahan. 

Mbs.  Joey  Strahan: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Boys  of  '98:  I  desire  to  extend  our  apprecia- 
tion of  gratitude  to  the  cordial  welcome  we  received  here.    I  ask 
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the  members  of  the  auxiliary  to  rise  to  show  their  appreciation. 
(Applause.)  As  your  time  is  limited  as  well  as  ours,  we  have 
our  work  to  perform  the  same  as  you,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Department  Commander,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  has  been 
done  this  year.  I  have  secured  the  consent  at  last  and  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  letter  from  the  congressman  of  the  thirteenth 
district  for  his  hearty  support  in  any  way  possible  of  the  Widows 
and  Orphans'  Pension  Bill  to  see  that  this  bill  becomes  a  law. 
I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  calling  on  me,  and  we  appreciate 
the  cordial  welcome  received  here.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  Baker: 

It  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  turn  over  the  emblem  of  authority 
to  the  Department  Commander  and  to  declare  the  Encampment 
now  open. 

Department  Commander  A.  R.  MacFarland: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Department  President,  Comrades  and  Sisters 
of  the  Auxiliary:    I  am  not  going  to  take  up  much  of  your  time. 

The  mayor  is  gone,  the  city  judge  has  left  us,  and  Col.  Davis 
beat  it  before  we  had  a  chance  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  royal  reception  extended  to  us.  I  know  that  the  comrades 
assembled  will  act  as  they  have  done  at  other  Department  Encamp- 
ments, hold  their  heads  up  and  be  gentlemen  at  all  times. 

Department  Commander:  ' 

The  Department  Marshal  will  escort  to  the  rostrum  National 
Chief  of  Staff  Robert  M.  Mackin. 

Past  Department  Commander  Jones  : 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  present  a  resolution. 

Comrade  Chas.  P.  Siiinn,  Camp  No.  33 : 
I  move  that  the  consent  be  granted.     Carried. 

Whereas,  The  Almighty  God  in  His  Wisdom  has  called 
from  amongst  us  Past  Department  Commander  Ralph  II. 
Parker;  and, 
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Whebeas,  Through  his  death  the  Department  of  New 
York,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  the  comrades 
throughout  the  entire  organization  have  lost  an  honored  and 
loyal  comrade,  one  who  through  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Encampment  of 
the  Department  of  New  York,  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, in  session  assembled  in  the  city  of  Glens  Falls,  New 
York,  on  this  the  9th  day  of  July,  1917,  tender  to  the  be- 
reaved widow  and  family  of  our  late  comrade  its  most  sincere 
condolence  in  their  loss;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  our  love  and  respect  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  comrade  in  arms  this  encampment  shall 
rise  and  for  a  period  of  two  minutes  pay  a  silent  tribute  and 
offer  a  prayer  that  he  may  now  be  enjoying  the  reward  of 
one  "  who  loved  his  neighbor  as  himself  " ;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  in 
full  upon  the  minutes  of  this  encampment  and  a  copy  be 
sent  to  the  bereaved  widow  to  show  the  appreciation  of  the 
Department  of  New  York,  U.  S.  W.  V.,  of  the  life  work 
given  to  our  beloved  organization  by  the  esteemed  comrade 
who  has  entered  into  that  great  army  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander above. 

Past  Commandes  Bosenbebg: 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  read. 

Past  Commandee-in-Chief  Maurice  Simmons: 

Comrades:  I  received  the  news  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Comrade  Balph  Parker  after  both  events  had  occurred.  Individu- 
ally I  was  bound  to  Ralph  Parker  by  ties  of  golden  affection. 
Together  we  served  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  organization. 
At  the  time  that  our  beloved  order  was  first  throwing  out  its 
skirmish  line  on  the  field  of  patriotism,  he  was  a  member  of  Old 
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Guard  Camp.  He  gave  the  richest  fruits  of  his  intellect  and  the 
wannest  pulsations  of  his  heart  to  the  organization.  To  him  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  was  a  pillar  of  fire  by  day  and 
a  pillar  of  smoke  by  night.  His  one  thought  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun  was  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
I  remember  him  as  a  humble,  indefatigable  worker  in  the  vine- 
yard of  our  organization.  No  man  in  our  order  has  a  record  of 
longer  or  more  intensive  service  than  that  of  Balph  Parker.  By 
his  departure  the  temple  of  our  order  loses  one  of  its  staunchest 
pillars.  We  will  miss  his  radiant  smile,  his  affability.  Wherever 
he  went  he  radiated  sunshine.  Any  gathering  which  Ralph 
Parker  participated  in  was  ennobled  by  his  presence  and  his 
words.  He  has  gone  to  his  reward,  but  though  he  never  returns 
there  is  a  living  monument  to  him  in  the  midst  of  our  organi- 
zation and  his  record  is  inscribed  on  the  loving  tablets  of  our 
hearts.  But  remember  that  close  to  him,  a  part  of  his  fibre  in  being, 
is  the  grand  little  woman  who  shared  with  him  his  ambition  and 
gave  him  up  in  large  measure  to  you  and  me,  and  remember  that 
while  he  walks  through  the  solitary  highway,  that  she  walks  in 
the  valley  of  grief  and  distress  and  perhaps  is  destitute.  I  trust 
action  will  be  taken  oiEcially  or  unofficially  before  the  close  of 
the  encampment.  Not  as  an  individual  alone  but  standing  here 
from  the  high  place  of  our  organization  as  Past  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  I  iask  that  it  be 
recorded  that  I,  as  such  official,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  but  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  second  the  resolution.     (Applause.) 

Besolution  adopted  unanimously. 

Department  Commander  MacFarland: 

Past  Commander  Herring  and  Past  Commander  O'Toole  will 
act  as  escort  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

Past  Department  Commander  Jones: 

Inasmuch  as  the  convention  is  properly  organized,  I  move  we 
adjourn  until  2  p.  m. 

Carried. 
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Afternoon  Session  —  July  9,  1917 

Department  Commahtjeb  A.  R.  MacFabland: 

I  will  appoint  as  reading  clerk  Comrade  Irving  Coon,  Camp  31. 
While  we  are  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Credential  Com- 
mittee, we  will  listen  to  the  reports  of  officers. 

Depabtment  Mabshal  Mobbib  Flobea: 

Commander,  I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  round 
up  the  delegates. 

Past  Commandeb-in-Chief  Maubioe  Simmons: 

I  would  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  that  the  com- 
mittee get  the  names  of  the  delegates  and  the  camps  they 
represent,  who  refuse  to  come  in,  and  report  them  to  the  conven- 
tion so  that  their  names  appear  on  the  minutes  of  the  convention. 
Carried. 

Depabtmsnt  Commandeb: 

I  will  appoint  as  such  committee  Past  Commander  Bourke  of 
Camp  No.  2,  Comrade  Newman  of  Camp  No.  1,  and  Comrade 
Volk  of  Palmer  Camp  No.  28. 

JuNiOB  Depabtment  Vioe-Commandeb  William  J.  Kennedy: 

Commander  and  Comrades:  On  account  of  my  hurried 
departure  yesterday  to  come  here  I  left  my  report  on  the  table 
at  home.  I  will  to-night  make  up  another  one  and  later  on  will 
read  my  official  report. 

Past  Depabtment  Commandeb  Jones  : 

In  view  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Department  I  move 
you  that  all  officers  and  committees  of  the  Department  be  granted 
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ten  days  in  which  to  file  a  written  report  with  the  outgoing 
Department  Commander  so  that  they  may  be  included  in  the 
proceedings. 
Carried. 

Depaetment  Commandeb: 

Comrade  William  C.  Snyder,  Department  Patriotic  Instructor, 
will  present  his  report. 

Repobt  of  the  Depaetment  Pateiotio  Insteuctor, 

1916-1917 

To  the  Department  Commander  and  Delegates  of  the  Fourteenth 
Encampment  of  the  Department  of  New  York: 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report  as  the  Department 
Instructor  for  the  years  1916-1917: 

Appreciating  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  in  the  capacity 
of  Department  Patriotic  Instructor,  it  was  my  endeavor  to  carry 
out  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  grand  work  done  by  my  prede- 
cessors, and  feel  that  I  have  tried  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
carry  out  this  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  work  assigned  to  this  office  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  one  of  sacrfice.  In  order  to  accomplish  good  results  one 
must  be  ever  on  the  job,  attending  all  patriotic  functions,  and 
render  whatever  assistance  that  may  lay  in  his  power,  and  should 
ever  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be  ready  to  answer  a  call 
for  patriotic  perfonnance.  This  office  should  be  fiUed  by  one 
who  has  both  time  and  money  at  his  disposal  in  order  to  fill  this 
office  as  it  should,  and  to  good  satisfaction,  and  for  good  results. 

I  have  endeavored  to  be  present  at  all  patriotic  functions,  and 
stimulate  patriotism  to  the  highest  degree,  preaching  to  all  to 
love  and  respect  our  glorious  flag,  dear  Old  Glory. 

I  have  also  tendered  my  services  to  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
National  Defense,  and  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Recruiting  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  my  humble  capacity,  knowing  of  no 
other  way  to  fulfill  my  duties  to  better  advantage  than  serving 
on  this  committee,  assisting  them  in  the  common  cause,  recruiting 
for  the  service  of  the  United  States. 


WnxuM  C.  Sntdeh. 
Department  Palrjc.tip  Instru 
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I  caonot  report  the  progress  made  by  the  various  camp  patriotic 
instructors  of  this  Department  as  I  have  not  received  any  of  their 
reports,  and  therefore  am  not  in  a  position  to  report  for  them. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  wish  to  state  that  I  have  tried  to  fulfill 
the  duties  assigned  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  wish  my 
successor  success  and  a  more  successful  term  than  the  one  that  I 
have  just  filled. 

Yours,  in  F.,  P.  and  H., 

William  C.  Snydee, 

Department  Patriotic  Instructor, 

CoMBADE  KovAEicK,  Camp  No.  16: 
I  move  that  the  report  be  recorded  as  read. 

CoMEADE  BicKERSTAFF,  Camp  No.  23: 

I  second  the  motion. 
Carried. 

Depabtment  Commawdeb: 

Comrade  Snyder  will  also  read  his  report  as  Transportation 
Aide. 

Repobt  of  the  Tbanspobtation  Aide,  Depabtmekt  of  New 

YoBK,  U.  S.  W.  V. 

To  the  Department  Commander  and  Delegates  of  the  Fourteenth 
Encampment  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans: 

I  submit  the  following  as  my  report  as  Transportation  Aide: 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  delegates  to  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Encampment,  held  at  Chicago,  September  4,  5,  6,  7,  1916, 
via  Ifew  York  Central  lines  and  Wabash  Railroad.  Circulars 
giving  full  particulars  were  printed  without  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment.   Each  camp  was  sent  three  copies. 

Arrangements  for  the  Fourteenth  Encampment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  were  somewhat  difficult.    The  present  war  in 
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which  this  country  is  involved  has  caused  the  railroads  to  curtail 
train  service  and  the  Trunk  Lines  Association  to  discontinue  the 
former  concession  on  movements  of  large  parties.  I  have  tried 
in  every  way  possible  to  break  up  this  rule,  but  failed,  much  to 
my  regret. 

The  Hudson  Navigation  Company,  as  well  as  the  New  York 
Central  lines,  offered  a  party  fare  whereby  ten  or  more  traveling 
on  the  same  ticket  could  save  something,  but  this  was  the  only  way 
that  a  saving  could  be  had. 

Trusting  that  my  efforts  have  met  with  the  approval  of  all. 

Yours,  in  F.,  P.  and  H., 

William  C.  Sntdeb. 

103  West  127th  Stbeet, 

New  Yobk,  June  7,  1917. 
Teunk  Line  Association, 

No.  143  Liberty  Street,  City. 

Gentlemen. —  I  write  regarding  information  as  transportation 
aide  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, for  particulars  regarding  railroad  rates  to  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  what  will  be  the  reduction  on  the  present  rates  now  in 
vogue. 

The  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  will  hold  their  State 
Encampment  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  10  and  11,  1917. 
Between  500  and  600  delegates  and  families  will  attend  this 
encampment,  from  various  points  in  the  State  of  New  York  — 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Oswego,  Homell,  Elmira,  Coming,  Platts- 
burg,  Bath,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Ilion,  Herkimer,  Middletown,  Bing- 
hamton  and  various  other  points. 

Please  inform  me  as  to  what  rates  can  be  arranged,  so  that  I 
may  be  in  a  position  to  arrange  with  local  camps  regarding 
transportation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  C.  Snydek. 
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New  Yoek,  June  13,  1917. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Department  of 
New  York,  Encampment,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
July  9-11. 

Mr.  William  C.  Snydee,  Transportation  Aide,  103  West  127th 
Street,  New  York  City: 

Deab  Sib. —  I  beg  to  advise  that  your  application  for  reduced 
fares  account  above  occasion  has  been  very  fully  and  carefully 
considered  by  the  several  trunk  lines,  but  they  individually  deem 
it  inexpedient  to  make  any  concession  and  therefore  it  is  respect- 
fully declined. 

Yours  truly, 

C.   L.    HUNTEE, 

Vice-Chairman. 


Hudson  Navigation  Company. 

New  York,  June  15,  1917. 

Mr.  William  C.  Snyder,  103  West  127th  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Mr.  Snyder. —  As  per  my  conversation  to-day  with  Mrs. 
Snyder,  I  beg  to  offer  you  the  following  fares  and  itinerary  which 
your  delegates  going  to  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans'  con- 
vention at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  can  secure  from  the  Hudson  Navi- 
gation Company: 

People's  Line  Steamers 

Leave  Pier  32,  North  River,  foot  of  Canal  Street,  at . .   6 :00  p.  m. 

Leave  West  132d  Street  Pier  at 6:30  p.  m. 

Due  Albany,  N.  Y 6:00  a.  m. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  R.  R.  Train : 

Leaves  Albany  at 7 :00  a.  m. 

Arrives  Glens  Falls 9 :07  a.  m. 

Leaves  Albany  at 7 :30  a.  m. 

Arrives  Glens  Falls 9 :57  a.  m. 
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Returning 

Leave  Glens  Falls  via  D.  &  H.  R.  R 5 :25  p.  m. 

Arrive  Albany,  N.  Y 7 :25  p.  m. 

People's  Line  steamer  leaves  Albany  for  New  York  at.   8 :00  p.  m. 

People's  Line  steamer  arrives  New  York  City  at 7:00  a.  m. 

We  also  have  the  Citizens'  Line  steamers  leaving  Albany  at 
11  p.  M.,  due  New  York  city  at  8:00  a.  m. 

Special  party  fare  from  New  York  to  Glens  Falls  and  return 
(ten  or  more  persons  traveling  on  one  ticket),  $6.18. 

Individual  fare,  New  York  to  Glens  Falls  and  return,  $7.16. 

Staterooms,  $1.25  and  $1.50,  inside  (each  room  accommodat- 
ing two  persons). 

Staterooms,  $2.00  and  $2.50,  outside  (each  room  accommodat- 
ing two  persons). 

Assuring  you  that  "  I  am  at  you  service  "  to  take  care  of  your 
party  in  every  way  and  hoping  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you 
some  day  between  9  and  10  a.  m.  or  5  and  6  p.  m.,  at  the  above 
address  (telephone,  9000  Canal),  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Beady, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

P.  S. —  If  you  wish  we  could  get  up  a  small  circular  giving  all 
the  information  to  your  people. 

Past  Commandeb  Stoll,  Camp  No.  21 : 
I  move  that  the  report  be  received  as  read. 

CoMBADE  KnssMAN,  Camp  'No.  2 : 

I  second  the  motion. 
Carried. 

CoMBADE  Daley,  Camp  No.  5 : 

I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  Transportation 
Aida 
Carried. 
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DEPABTMEirr   CoMMAin>EB: 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Flag 
Committee. 

Office  of  the  DEPABTMEirr  Pateiotio  Insteuctoe, 

Depaetmsnt  of  New  Yoek, 

United  Spanish  Wae  Veteeans, 

103  West  127th  Steebt,  New  Yoek  City, 

July  9,  1917. 

Repoet  of  Chaieman^  of  Flag  Committee 

1.  To  the  Department  Commander  and  Delegates  of  the  Four- 
teenth Department  Encampment,  at  the  city  of  Glens  Falls, 
Xew  York,  July  9,  10  and  11,  1917.  I  submit  the  following  as 
my  report: 

2.  Having  been  appointed  by  the  Department  Commander  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  secure  a  stand  of  colors  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  York,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  colors  are  in  such  a  deplorable  condition 
and  same  not  in  a  condition  to  be  repaired,  I  have  tried  in  many 
ways  to  obtain  a  stand  of  colors,  but  without  success. 

3.  My  first  attempt  was  to  have  a  ball  to  be  held  at  one  of  the 
armories  centrally  located  in  New  York  city,  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  with  each  camp 
deriving  a  benefit  from  the  number  of  tickets  sold,  but  the  war 
and  the  Mexican  situation  rendered  this  a  knockout  blow. 

4.  As  a  final  resort  I  sent  to  each  camp  in  this  Department 
a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  the  Commander,  explaining  in 
detail  the  object,  and  requesting  the  support  of  each  camp  in  the 
worthy  cause  that  I  was  undertaking.  Attached  herewith  is  a 
duplicate  of  the  circular  letter.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  of 
the  camps  responded  to  my  call  to  the  colors.  The  majority  have 
failed  to  even  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  circular  letter,  let 
alone  to  contribate. 
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5.  I  have  been  criticized  for  this  work,  but  this  had  not 
stopped  me  in  my  work,  giving  the  camps  ample  time  to  respond 
to  my  call.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  President  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  of  the  Department  of  New  York  on  May  7,  1917, 
asking  for  the  support  of  the  auxiliaries  of  this  Department  for 
their  support  and  co-operation  for  this  worthy  cause,  in  securing 
a  stand  of  colors  for  the  Department  of  New  York,  U.  S.  W.  V., 
and  on  the  I7th  of  May,  1917, 1  received  the  following  reply  from 
the  president  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Department  of  New  York, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Deab  Comeade. —  Your  letter  of  May  7th  at  hand;  in  reply 
will  state  my  G.  O.  was  just  printed  at  that  date — rwere  sup- 
posed to  be  printed  May  7th,  but  was  impossible.  Eeason  for 
my  delay  in  reply  to  your  letter  I  brought  the  subject  before 
council  meeting  May  15th,  after  consideration  of  the  two  dona- 
tions requested  under  this  administration  from  the  auxiliaries  in 
this  Department  —  with  all  respect  to  your  request,  the  council 
as  well  as  myself  feel  it. impossible  to  ask  the  auxiliaries  of  New 
York  for  another  donation  this  year. 

We  have  auxiliaries  which  have  not  been  able  to  respond  to 
the  other  as  they  should.  This  is  to  be  regretted  perhaps  but  such 
is  the  situation.  Appreciating  your  interest  in  your  undertaking 
and  wishing  you  success,  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours,  in  F.,  P.  and  H., 

[Signed]         Joey  Strahan, 

Department  President 

6.  After  receiving  the  above  letter  the  spark  of  encournge- 
ment  and  success,  in  obtaining  the  stand  of  colors  for  the 
Department  of  New  York,  flickered  and  success  faded  away.  It 
was  my  desire  to  have  the  colors  purchased  from  the  funds  fur- 
nished by  contribution  from  the  camps  of  this  great  department 
of  ours  and  not  by  outside  subscriptions,  that  the  camps  of  this 
Department  could  look  upon  their  colors  and  glory  in  knowing 
that  they  share  alike  in  the  glory  in  the  purchasing  of  a  stand  of 
colors  for  this  great  grand  Department,  the  largest  Department 
of  our  organization,  but  much  to  my  surprise  the  majority  of 
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the  camps  failed  to  respond  to  the  call,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  camps  that  did  respond  did  so  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
There  were  two  or  three  camps  that  offered  to  contribute  more 
than  the  amount  asked  for  from  each  camp,  and  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity at  this  time  to  thank  Col.  Robert  G.  Van  Vliet  Camp  No. 
102;  Milton  R.  Wheeler  Camp  Xo.  103,  and  Capt.  George  II. 
Tilley  Camp  No.  66  for  their  generous  offer  to  express  their  love 
and  support  to  this  Department  by  requesting  to  be  allowed  to 
contribute  more  than  was  requested  and  solicited  from  each  camp. 

7.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  camps  that  subscribed: 

Col.  Robert  C.  Van  Vliet  Camp  Xo.  102 $3  00 

Xew  York  City  Camp  X^o.  23 3  00 

Admiral  Schley  Camp  Xo.  16 3  00 

Old  Guard  Camp  Xo.  19 3  00 

Capt  George  H.  Tilley  Camp  X^o.  66 3  00 

Major  Frank  Keck  Camp  Xo.  53 3  00 

David  B.  Wilson  Camp  Xo.  59 3  00 

Marcus  D.  Russell  Camp  Xo.  2 3  00 

Defendam  Camp  Xo.  36 3  00 

Joseph  S.  Decker  Camp  Xo.  20 3  00 

Sergt.  Hamilton  Fish  Camp  Xo.  46 3  00 

ReiUy  Camp  No.  34 3  00 

Milton  R.  Wheeler  Camp  Xo.  103 3  00 

Wm.  R.  Carmer  Camp  Xo.  8 3  00 

Gen.  Eugene  Griffen  Camp  Xo.  11 3  00 

Randolph  Camp  Xo.  27 3  00 

Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  Camp  Xo.  89 .' 3  00 

Xorman  W.  Crosby  Camp  Xo.  37 3  00 

West  Point  Camp  XV  85 3  00 

Lawton  Camp  No.  21. 3  00 

F.  C.  Warner  Camp  No.  52 3  00 

Hugo  E.  Kruse  Camp  No.  61 3  00 

Col.  J.  W.  Vrooman  Camp  No.  51 3  00 


Total $69  00 


The  expense  of  sending  out  circulars  and  acknowledging  receipt 
of  checks  or  money  orders  amounts  to  $1.50.   A  bill  for  the  printing 
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was  sent  to  me  from  Department  headquarters,  for  the  amount  of 
$3.25,  which  I  have  not  paid,  as  Department  headquarters  assured 
me  that  the  printing  of  the  circulars  was  to  be  without  cost,  and 
therefore  did  not  pay.  I  still  retain  the  bill  which  is  herewith 
attached. 

Therefore  I  have  in  my  possession $69  00 

Less 1  50 

Total $67  50 


Having  started  this  movement  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
stand  of  colors  for  the  Department  of  New  York,  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  I  would  ask  that  I  be  given  the  privilege  to  com- 
plete my  undertaking.  Again  thanking  comrades  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  their  co-operation,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  in  F.,  P.  and  H., 

William  C.  Snydbb. 

P.  S. —  I  have  since  received  from  Samuel  M.  Porter  Camp 
No.  45  a  check  for  $3. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged $67  50 

Camp  No.  45  donation 3  00 

Total  receipts $70  50 


United  Spanish  Was  Veterans, 

Depabtment  of  New  Yoek, 

William  C.  Snydeb,  Department  Pateiotic  Inbtbuctoe, 

103  West  127th  Street,  New  York  City. 

From:     Department  Patriotic  Instructor. 

To:     Camp  Commanders. 

Subject:     Department  Colors. 

Dear  Sir  and  Comrade. —  Department  orders  has,  on  several 
occasions  for  the  past  six  months^  called  our  attention  to  the 
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deplorable  condition  of  Depaxtmoit  colorn.  It  X9  on  this  mattcnr 
that  I  take  the  liberty  to  forward  this  circular  and  have  same  read 
at  the  next  meeting  of  your  camp. 

Having  been  appointed  chairman  of  committee  to  obtain  a 
stand  of  colors  for  the  Department  of  New  York,  I  ask  the  sup- 
port of  each  camp  in  the  Department  to  contribute  $3  each,  in 
order  that  this  Department,  the  largest  of  our  organizatioii,  to  be 
without  a  stand  of  colors. 

In  asking  for  an  amount  of  $3  from  each  camp^  I  do  so  feeling 
that  the  camps  should  share  alike  in  the  honor  of  contributing 
to  such  a  worthy  cause,  the  amount  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Comrades,  an  army  without  a  general  is  lost,  and  without  colors 
is  not  fully  equipped.  Do  not  hesitate  but  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
to  the  call.  Sacrifices  have  been  many  in  the  past,  but  none  so 
important  as  this. 

Checks  or  money  oorders  to  be  sent  to  Department  Patriotic 
Instructor  W.  C.  Snyder,  103  West  127th  street,  New  York  city. 
Receipt  of  same  will  be  acknowledged  and  Department  Orders 
will  publish  sama  With  the  sapport  of  eaeh  camp  in  this 
Department,  the  Department  will  hare  the  best  stand  of  colors 
that  can  be  purchased  —  hand  embroidered  —  which  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  colors  ready  for  delivery,  so  that  they 
can  be  carried  on  Memorial  Day,  so  a  quick  response  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Thanking  you  and  the  comrades  of  your  camp  for  your 
co-operation  in  this  matter  of  vital  importance,  I  am. 

Yours,  in  F.,  P.  and  H., 

WiLLiAAi  C.  Snydeb, 

Department  Patriotic  Instructor. 

CoMBADE  Ibving  Coon,  Camp  Xo.  31: 
I  move  that  it  be  accepted  as  read. 

CoMBADE  RosETTBEBG,  Camp  K'o.  59 : 

I  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  chairman  of  the  Flag  Com- 
mittee be  continued  to  raise  the  amount  necessary. 

2 
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Depabtment  Commandeb  MaoFabland: 

That  is  a  matter  for  the  next  administration. 
Motion  to  accept  the  report  was  carried. 

COMBADE  DaITPP: 

I  know,  Commander,  that  our  quartermaster  sent  a  donation. 

CoMBADE  SmrDEB; 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  amounts  I  received.  If  they  have 
sent  it,  I  havenH  received  it. 

Past  Commandeb-in-Chief  Simmons: 

Comrades  claim  that  remittances  were  made  by  their  camps  to 
the  Department  Patriotic  Instructor,  which  the  latter  states  he 
has  not  received.  In  view  of  the  integrity  of  Comrade  William 
C.  Snyder,  I  move  you.  Commander,  that  the  delegates  from  these 
camps  be  directed  within  thirty  days  to  forward  such  proof  as 
they  have  to  the  Department  Commander-elect  of  their  r^ait- 
tances. 

CoMBADE  EuDiLEE,  Camp  No.  5: 

I  second  the  motion. 
Carried. 

CoMBADE  EosENBEBo,  Camp  No.  59 : 

I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Patriotic  Instructor 
William  C.  Snyder  for  the  sincere  efforts  he  has  made  in  solicit- 
ing money  for  the  Department  colors. 

Carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

Depabtment  Commandeb  MaoFabland: 

Reports  of  officers  are  still  in  order.  Comrade  Irving  Coon  will 
read  the  report  of  the  Senior- Vice  and  Acting  Department  Com- 
mander. 
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To  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Encampment,  Department  of  New 
York,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans: 

CoMKADES. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your  approval,., 
my  report  as  Senior- Vice  Department  Commander  for  the  term 
ending  Jnly,  1917. 

The  oflSce,  though  second  in  rank  in  the  Department,  carried' 
no  fixed  duties  with  it,  except  to  assist  the  Department  Com- 
mander when  called  upon  by  him  to  do  so. 

This  part  I  have  done  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  have 
endeavored,  throughout  the  year,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
the  work  of  the  Department,  as  you  will  readily  see,  for  I  have 
visited  headquarters  once  or  twice  every  month  since  my  election 
to  the  office,  in  order  to  give  my  assistance,  or  to  obey  any  orders 
issued  by  the  Department  Commander  or  Department  head- 
quarters. 

The  office  of  Senior- Vice  Department  Commander  has  put  me 
in  touch  with  a  great  many  comrades  during  my  term  of  office, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  forming  a  strong  friendship  between 
us,  for  which  I  am  very  grateful. 

After  my  installation  into  office  at  Saratoga  I  decided  to  do^ 
everything  in  my  power  to  further  the  interests  of  United  Spanish? 
War  Veterans. 

On  July  11,  1916,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  Captain  F.  R. 
Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  Albany,  I  was  given  a  royal  reception  by 
the  comrades,  and  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  give  me  their  sup- 
port in  any  Department  work  which  I  undertook  to  do,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  they  have  not  failed  me. 

On  July  22,  1916,  I  attended  the  annual  picnic  and  field  day 
of  Captain  F.  R.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  Albany,  with  comradea 
from  Troy  and  Schenectady. 

On  Thursday,  July  27,  1917,  I  paid  an  official  visit  to  M.  D. 
Russell  Camp  No.  2,  Troy,  and  spoke  upon  recruiting.  I  also 
visited  Department  headquarters  on  this  date. 

On  Thursday,  August  24,  1916,  I  visited  Department  head- 
quarters. 

On  September  4,  5  and  6  I  attended  the  Thirteenth  National 
Encampment  at  Chicago  and  rendered  all  the  assistance  I  could 
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io  the  Department  Commander  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Department  of  New  York: 

On  September  15,  1916,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  September  22,  1916,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  September  23,  1916,  I  attended  the  dedication  of  the  new 
County  Court  House  at  Albany  with  comrades  from  Captain  F.  R. 
Palmer  Camp  No.  28. 

On  October  7,  1916,  I  attended  the  parade  and  unveiling  cere- 
monies of  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  monument  in  Albany. 

On  October  20,  1916,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  October  29,  1916,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  November  9,  1916,  I  paid  an  official  visit  to  M.  D.  Eussell 
Camp  Na  2,  Troy,  and  spoke  on  Department  work. 

I  also  visited  Department  headquarters  on  this  date. 

On  November  17,  1916,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  December  14,  1916,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  December  22,  1916,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  January  2,  1917,  I  was  detailed  to  install  the  officers  of 
Captain  E.  R.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  Albany,  and  fulfilled  the 
duties  as  directed,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  Past  Commander 
L.  T.  A.  Dreis  of  Palmer  Camp,  who  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

On  January  11,  1917,  I  was  detailed  to  install  the  officers  of 
M.  D.  Eussell  Camp  No.  2,  Troy,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  as 
directed,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Department  Adjutant,  Past 
Commander  W.  J.  Tyner,  Jr.,  of  M.  D.  Russell  Camp,  who  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies. 

On  January  12,  1917,  I  was  detailed  to  install  the  officers  of 
(xeneral  Eugene  Griffin  Camp  No.  11,  of  Schenectady,  and  ful- 
filled the  duties  as  directed,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  Past  Com- 
mander George  Hussong  of  Griffin  Camp,  who  acted  as  master  of 
eeremoniesw  That  was  a  joint  installation  with  the  Ladies'  Auxil- 
iary of  Griffin  Camp. 

On  January  IS,  1917,  I  attended  the  installation  of  Captain 
F.  K.  Palmer  Auxiliary  No.  15  with  comrades  from  Captain 
F.  R  Pahner  Camp  No.  28,  M.  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  2,  Troy, 
and  General  Eugene  Griffin  Camp  No.  11,  Sdienectady. 

On  January  19,  1917,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 
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On  Januajy  29,  1017, 1  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  Januaxy  31,  1917,  I  attended  the  installation  of  officers  of 
David  J.  Johnson  Camp  No.  74^  of  Cohoes.  I  also  paid  an 
official  visit  on  this  date  and  spoke  to  the  comrades  on  Department 
work. 

On  Pebroary  9,  1917,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  March  2,  1917,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  Mareh  7,  1917,  I  paid  an  official  visit  to  General  Eugene 
Griffin  Camp  No.  11,  Schenectady,  and  spoke  on  legislative  work. 

On  March  8,  1917,  I  visited  M.  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  2,  Troy, 
and  spoke  on  legislation. 

On  March  9,  1917,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  March  12,  1917,  I  was  called  in  consultation  with  Past 
Conrnxander-in-Chief  Maurice  Simmons  in  r^ard  to  the  Prefer- 
ence Bill. 

On  March  13,  1917, 1  attended  the  hearing  on  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans^  preference  bill,  before  the  Senate  judiciary  committee. 

On  March  20,  1917,  I  headed  a  delegation  of  comrades  from 
Liscom  Wheeler  Camp  2To.  38,  of  Utica,  and  appeared  before  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  'New  York  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
pardon  for  a  comrade  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  which 
object  was  suoeessfidly  accomplished. 

On  March  30,  1917,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  April  6,  1917,  I  attended  a  patriotic  parade  in  Albany,  to 
demonstrate  our  loyalty  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  present  crisis. 

On  April  18,  1917, 1  att^ided  Muster  Day  exercises  and  Hiker 
Memorial  of  Captain  F.  E.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  Albany. 

On  April  25,  1917,  I  paid  an  official  visit  to  D.  J.  Johnson 
Camp  No.  74,  Cohoes,  and  spoke  on  the  extension  of  the  order. 

On  May  1,  1917,  I  attended  the  inspection  of  Captain  F.  B. 
Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  Albany. 

On  May  25,  1917,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  May  27,  1917,  I  attended  the  Military  Field  mass  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  grounds,  Brooklyn,  and  acted  as  marshal  of 
the  Spanish  War  Veterans  Division  in  the  parade. 

On  the  same  afternoon  I  attended  the  memorial  services  at  St 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  City. 
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On  May  29,  1917,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  comrades  from 
Greater  New  York,  in  the  Barge  oflSce  in  New  York  City,  at 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  present.  The  ohject  of  said 
meeting  was  to  try  and  lift  the  han  of  suspension  from  the 
Department  of  New  York,  which  was  accomplished,  and  I  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  New  York  hy  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

On  May  30,  1917,  I  took  part  in  the  Memorial  Day  parade  in 
Albany. 

On  May  30,  1917,  in  the  afternoon,  I  took  part  in  the  Memorial 
Day  parade  in  Troy. 

On  May  31,  1917,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  June  10,  1917,  I  attended  the  annual  services  at  First 
Presbyterian  chjirch  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

On  June  18, 1917, 1  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  June  20,  1917, 1  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  June  24,  1917, 1  visited  Glens  Falls  in  regard  to  the  Depart- 
ment Encampment. 

On  June  24,  1917,  in  the  evening,  I  attended  patriotic  services 
for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  those  of  our  allies  at  St.  Paul's 
church,  Albany. 

On  June  25,  1917,  I  attended  a  review  and  competitive  drill  of 
Company  B,  Tenth  Infantry,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  accompanied  by  com- 
rades of  Captain  F.  R.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  Albany. 

On  June  26,  1917,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  June  28,  1917,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  July  2,  1917,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

On  July  5,  I  visited  Department  headquarters. 

I  have  received  and  answered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
letters. 

I  have  rendered  all  the  assistance  I  could,  when  called  upon  by 
the  Legislative  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me  by  electing  me  to  the  ofiice  of  Senior  Vice- 
Department  Commander,  also  the  Department  ofiicers  and  com- 
rades, who  have  shown  me  every  courtesy  and  consideration  during 
my  term  of  office. 
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On  May  29,  1917,  I  was  appointed  Acting  Department  Com- 
mander by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  since  that  date  I  have 
endeavored  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Department  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  F.,  P.  and  H., 

A.  R.  MaoFARLAND, 
Senior  Vice  and  Acting  Department  Commander. 

Past  Commandeb-in-Chief  Simmons  (in  the  chair) : 

Comrades,  you  heard  the  magnificent  report  of  the  Department 
Commander.  All  those  in  favor  of  receiving  the  report  and 
spreading  it  on  the  minutes  will  rise. 

Comkade  Stobbe,  Camp  No.  21: 

I  may  be  out  of  order,  but  I  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  comrades  the  position  of  Comrade  MacFarland  as  Commander. 
He  being  a  member  of  the  police  department  and  myself  being 
a  member  of  the  police  department,  I  can  figure  out  the  hard- 
ships he  was  put  to.  When  the  reading  clerk  read  the  report 
someone  suggested  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  but  when  you  figure 
out  that  the  man  is  confined  to  his  duty,  he  deserved  all  the  credit 
which  you  can  possibly  give  him.  MacFarland  is  only  an  ordi- 
nary policeman  in  the  city  of  Albany  and  he  has  accomplished 
something  which  big  men  sometimes  cannot  accomplish. 

Report  accepted  unanimously. 

Depabtment  Commandeb: 

I  will  appoint  the  following  committees: 

Auditing  Committee  —  Comrade  Loyal  L.  Davis,  Camp  No.  43, 
Comrade  Long,  Camp  No.  5,  Comrade  Hahn,  Camp  No.  12. 

On  Resolutions  —  Comrades  Q-oodwin,  Camp  No.  62,  Cleary, 
Camp  No.  33,  Pillsworth,  Camp  No.  2,  Lathrop,  Camp  No.  3, 
Snyder,  Camp  No.  53. 

Greetings  Committee  —  Past  Commander-in-Chief  Maurice 
Simmons,  Past  Department  Commander  William  Jones,  Past 
Department  Commander  William  Cunningham. 
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GoioiADB  Goodwin: 

Commander,  I  would  ask  you  to  announce  through  the  reading- 
clerk  that  if  the  comrades  have  resolutions  to  offer,  they  will 
kindly  present  them  at  the  Hotel  Rockwell  not  later  than  10 
o'clock  to-night. 

Past  Commatoee-in-Ghiot  Simmons: 

I  wish  to  request  on  hehalf  of  the  Council  of  Administration 
that  when  the  Auditing  Committee  goes  into  session  that  the 
member  of  the  Council  of  Administration  be  notified  before  we 
bring  out  on  the  floor  a  matter  of  eoine  moment  to  the  organization. 

Department  Commander: 

The  reading  clerk  will  read  the  report  of  the  Department 
Adjutant. 

CoMRAOE  PBEiTENmoir,  Camp  ]^o.  28: 

This  encampment  passed  a  resolution  that  the  officers  submit 
their  reports  to  be  printed.  I  object  at  this  time  to  reading  reports 
of  Department  officeffs. 

Department  Commander: 

I  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  comrade  that  where  reports  v^&e 
not  fisbmitted  in  time  they  should  be  printed 

Comrade  Siiinn,  Camp  lITo.  43 : 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  made  a  motion  and  it  was  carried  that 
all  repprts  should  be  printed. 

Comrade  Goodwin,  Camp  Wo.  62: 

This  is  entirely  out  of  order  as  a  precedent  for  past  or  future 
action.  No  opportunity  was  given  any  Department  officer,  on 
account  of  existing  conditions,  to  have  his  report  in  in  time. 

Department  Commander: 

The  comrades  will  realize  the  condition  the  Department  of 
New  York  was  in.  It  is  no  more  than  just  that  the  clerk  should 
read  the  report.    Proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  report. 
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To  the  Department  Commtmder,  United  8pamsh  War  Veterans, 
Department  of  New  York: 

Dear  Sir  and  Comrada —  In  submitting  my  report  as  Depart- 
ment Adjutant  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  cover  all  matters  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
comrades  of  this  Department. 

The  work  of  the  Department  Adjutant  consists  of  many  matters, 
and  from  my  experience,  I  believe  that  some  efTort  should  be  made 
to  make  the  work  of  this  oflSce  less  arduous. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  7,482  letters  answered 
from  this  office  and  ten  Department  Bulletins  issued. 

There  has  been  kept  a  card  index  of  the  Department,  which  has 
heen  in  charge  of  the  Assistant  Department  Adjutant,  Comrade 
Thomas  J.  Bourke. 

Many  camps  have  submitted  the  names  of  new  comrades,  so 
that  they  could  be  properly  indexed,  and  this  system  is  of  far 
more  value  to  the  camp  than  to  the  Department,  but  many  camps 
fail  to  realize  this  fact. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Assistant  Department  Adjutant  has 
indexed  468  names  submitted  to  him  as  new  comrades,  64  deaths, 
and  318  suspensions. 

This  office  desires,  at  this  time,  to  tender  to  Comrades  Bourke, 
B.  J.  Pierce  and  Thomas  J.  Luddy  its  thanks  for  the  work  they 
Tiave  performed. 

An  effort  was  made,  during  this  term,  to  order  a  new  stand  of 
colors.  Department  Patriotic  Inspector  William  C.  Snyder  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  to  obtain  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. What  work  he  has  accomplished  will  be  submitted  in  his 
report. 

To  carry  out  the  work  of  supply  orders  there  has  been  con- 
siderable difficulty.  It  seems  that  some  other  method  than  the 
one  at  present  in  vogue  could  be  devised  to  carry  on  this  important 
branch. 

If  supplies  were  issued  to  camps  direct  from  National  head- 
<}uarters,  that  is,  the  order  being  transmitted  through  the  Depart- 
ment office,  and  from  National  headquarters  to  the  camp  ordering 
same,  much  valuable  time  and  work  would  be  saved  and,  in 
general,  give  far  greater  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
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A  very  important  legislative  victory  was  secured  during  this 
term,  being  that  of  the  preference  and  promotion  bill,  passed  by 
the  Legislature  last  winter.  This  matter  has  been  before  the 
Department  for  many  years,  but  through  the  efforts  of  Past  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Maurice  Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Legislative  Committee,  Rev.  Mons.  John  P.  Chidwick,  Depart- 
ment Judge  Advocate  Fred  E.  Draper,  Jr.,  Comrades  Gannon, 
Fetzer,  Long,  Fitzpatrick  and  various  other  loyal  comrades,  this 
bill  was  finally  passed. 

That  the  Department,  and  every  comrade  therein,  feels  gratified 
over  this  achievement  is  but  natural.  However,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  same  bill  must  be  passed  by  another  Legislature 
before  it  will  be  placed  ibefore  the  people  asking  their  approval. 
The  comrades  should  not  rest  under  the  feeling  that  they  have 
already  secured  a  victory.  The  hardest  part  of  this  battle  has 
been  fought,  but  battles  have  been  lost  in  the  eleventh  hour.  Com- 
rades should  not  forget  this. 

Section  22  of  the  Civil  Service  Law,  a  section  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  Spanish  War  Veterans,  has  at  last  been  decided  in 
our  favor. 

Two  comrades  of  M.  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  2,  who  held  political 
positions,  were  discharged  therefrom  under  the  mock  pretext  of 
abolishing  an  office.  The  Department  Judge  Advocate,  Comrade 
Draper,  insisted  that  these  two  cases  should  be  carried  through 
the  courts.  Decisions  were  rendered  in  the  Supreme  Court  adverse 
to  the  comrades. 

The  cases  were  then  carried  into  the  Appellate  Division  where, 
by  a  vote  of  5  to  2,  the  opinion  of  the  lower  court  was  upheld; 
the  cases  were  then  taken  to  the  court  of  last  resort,  where,  by  a 
vote  of  5  to  2,  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts  were  reversed, 
and  the  two  comrades  ordered  reinstated  in  their  old  positions, 
with  back  pay  from  the  time  of  their  dismissal,  together  with  the 
costs. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  give  a  written  opinion  on  this 
case,  but  merely  took  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Cochrane 
of  the  Appellate  Division,  whose  verdict  was  in  our  favor. 

A  most  gratifying  condition  exists  in  connection  with  the  great 
struggle  in  Europe,  and  that  is  to  find  that  the  members  in  this 
Department  are  furnishing  large  quotas  of  trained  soldiers.    There 
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is  not  a  camp  in  tbis  Department  but  what  has  contributed  a  large 
number  of  men. 

One  case  in  particular  is  worthy  of  notation  —  that  is,  Ander- 
son Camp  No.  26,  which,  out  of  a  membership  of  110,  92  members 
have  answered  the  call  to  the  colors. 

Another  camp  is  Sergt.  Charles  W.  Smith  Camp  No.  81,  every 
man  of  whom  is  serving  at  present  in  France.  That  is  a  showing 
that  probably  cannot  be  equalled  throughout  the  order. 

Department  Inspector  Arthur  L.  Condit  again  became  imbued, 
and  answered  the  call  to  the  Old  Flag,  leaving  the  Department 
without  an  Inspector. 

Although  there  was  but  little  time  to  take  this  work  up,  Past 
Commander  Inspector  William  S.  Goodwin,  of  William  McKinley 
Camp  No.  62,  valiantly  came  to  the  rescue,  and  again  donned  the 
harness  which  he  had  worn,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the 
year  previous. 

I  cannot  fail  at  this  time  to  do  otherwise  than  extend  to  Comrade 
Groodwin  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  oflSce,  and  I  at  the  same  time- 
feel  sure  that  the  comrades  throughout  the  Department  will  feel 
gratified  to  find  that  this  able  master  was  at  his  post. 

Through  his  efforts,  and  despite  the  short  time  given  for  thia 
very  necessary  work,  inspection  reports  were  had  from  the  fol- 
lowing camps: 

Nos.  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  16,  20,  21,  26,  28,  30,  31,  34, 
36,  38,  39,  43,  53,  59,  62,  66,  71,  73,  74,  84,  87,  92,  98,  100 
and  102. 

Commendation  is  due  Comrades  Mackin  of  Camp  No.  5,  Losee 
of  Camp  No.  59,  Kigney  of  Camp  No.  4,  Quinn  of  Camp  No.  100, 
Nealis  of  Camp  No.  34,  Berger  of  Camp  No.  16,  Snyder  of  Camp 
No.  53,  Staal  of  Camp  No.  21,  Leuper  of  Camp  No.  36,  Reiling 
of  Camp  No.  98,  Hussong  of  Camp  No.  11,  Weldon  of  Camp 
No.  28,  Bourke  of  Camp  No.  2. 

All  the  camps  inspected  loom  up  in  good  shape,  many  of  them 
having  bought  Liberty  Bonds,  and  contributed  funds  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  has  already  been  noted  having  one  to  one-third  of  their 
membership  who,  having  heard  the  fluttering  of  the  Old  Flag 
"  Somewhere  in  France,"  raised  their  right  hands  to  again  serve 
the  colors. 
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In  dosing,  I  desire  to  thank  all  comrades  in  this  Department, 
Past  Department  Commanders  and  various  officers  for  the  assist* 
ance  which  they  have  rendered  to  me,  and  to  assure  them  that 
I  shall  always  deem  their  kindness  a  personal  favor. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  J.  TTNER,  Je- 

Past  Department  Commaistder  Jo3o:s: 

I  move  that  the  report  be  received.  I  realize  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  comrade,  but  in  one  of  his  paragraphs  he  over- 
looked the  fact  that  we  have  three  other  service  camps  in  the 
organization.  Camp  at  West  Point,  Camp  at  Fort  Totten  and 
Camp  at  Fort  Slocum. 

CoMBADE  Fredenbich,  Camp  No.  28: 

Palmer  Camp  No.  28  has  28  in  the  service.  Before  this  report 
is  accepted,  I  would  suggest  that  the  commanders  of  the  different 
eamps  be  talked  to  and  inquiry  made  if  any  of  their  comrades  is 
at  service  at  the  present  time. 

Comrade  Weldon,  Camp  No.  28: 

I  will  move  that  the  Department  Adjutant  consult  with  the 
various  commanders  in  attendance  here. 

Department  Commander: 

I  would  suggest  that  the  different  commanders  would  submit 
a  list  of  comrades  in  their  camp  who  are  serving  with  the  colors 
to  the  Department  Adjutant 

Comrade  Cleary,  Camp  IsTo.  33: 

Commander,  in  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Department  Adju- 
tant I  want  to  give  some  little  information  to  the  comrades  who 
don't  know  this.  Emerson  H.  Liscum  Camp  No.  33  of  Utica,  in. 
less  than  a  week  after  war  had  been  declared  by  our  President, 
had  organized  and  fully  equipped  a  machine  gun  company. 
(Applause.)      Through  the  able  assistance  of  Comrade  Foster 
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we  collected  $8,000  to  pay  for  this  equipment.  We  recruited 
74  men  physically  fit.  We  also  have  to  our  credit  192  enlistments. 
There  are  24  members  of  our  camp  now  in  the  service,  one  colonel, 
one  major,  three  captains  and  two  first  lieutenants.     (Applause.) 

Comrade  Shinit,  Camp  No.  43: 

I  believe  all  this  is  taking  up  necessary  time  of  the  conven- 
tion. I  also  believe  that  these  reports  are  not  applicable  to  the 
adjutant.  As  we  can  not  do  justice  to  all  the  eampe  here  and 
some  camps  are  not  going  to  get  the  credit  that  they  are  entitled  to, 
I  suggest  that  the  incoming  adjutant  foe  directed  to  oonmiunieate 
with  all  the  camps  and  he  should  be  furnished  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  service  and  let  that  List  be  adopted 
in  the  minutes  of  this  proceeding. 

Past  Department  Commakdeb  Jones: 

I  move  to  amend  that  inasmuch  as  the  report  is  not  complete, 
that  it  be  returned  to  the  Adjutant  and  he  in  turn  incorporate  that. 

CoMKADE  PiEECE^  Camp  No.  1 : 

All  these  camp  commanders  had  ample  time  to  notify  the  Adjit- 
tant  what  their  camps  ai^e  doing.  This  has  no  business  to  come 
before  this  convention. 

CoMEADE  Weldon,  Camp  No.  28: 

I  agree  with  the  comrade  in  his  remarks.  It  is  up  to  the  com- 
mander to  find  out  if  his  adjutant  has  been  dilatory  in  sending 
his  report  in.  In  my  experience  the  Department  Adjutant  has 
been  fully  up  to  his  duties. 

Past  CoMMATa)EE-iN-CHiEF  Maueice  Simmons: 

In  the  rush  here  we  have  forgotten  that  when  a  question  k 
called  for  at  any  time  by  any  comrade  that  that  question  means 
that  the  presiding  offieer  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ask 
whether  discussicm  shall  eease  or  whether  a  yote  shall  be  put  on 
the  motion.     That  has  been  ignoied  her&     Unless  the  question 
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is  called  for  we  will  sit  here  until  midnight     I  call  for  the 
amendment. 

Amendment  carried. 

Department  Commander: 

Are  there  any  further  reports  of  oflScers? 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  Maurice  Simmons: 

I  desire  to  makd  a  report  of  the  Council  of  Administration. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  burden  you  with  a  written  report  now 
because  that  written  report  would  consume  a  few  sessions.  As 
you  know,  the  proposition  that  threatened  the  appointment,  pro- 
motion and  retention  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  its  political  subdivisions  of  Spanish  War  Veterans,  meant 
a  struggle  of  many  years  and  at  last  it  received  a  certain  recogni- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  full  enactment  of  that  proposition  into 
law  could  not  follow.  In  other  states  where  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature,  passed  by  the  majority  of  that  body,  it 
received  the  approving  signature  of  the  Governor.  Under  a  statu- 
tory enactment  most  of  the  great  states  of  the  Union  have  given 
to  you  men  the  full  boom  that  the  soldier  deserves,  that  is,  is  given 
preference  in  time  of  peace  in  its  civil  service  to  the  men  who  went 
to  the  front.  W^hat  is  that  process  in  brief?  You  must  proceed 
through  a  constitutional  amendment,  you  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  must  get  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  to  pass.  Then 
you  must  get  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  pass  it.  The  Governor 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  much  was  accomplished  this  year. 
What  is  our  next  step  ?  We  must  wait  for  a  new  Legislature  to 
be  convened.  We  must  go  to  that  new  Legislature  .with  the  same 
resolution  and  can  have  the  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  Assembly  and  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Governor  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  That  is  our  next  step.  Does  that  complete  our 
campaign?  No.  Having  failed  to  obtain  the  majority  of  the 
Legislature,  our  third  step  is  to  go  before  the  people  of  the  State 
and  ask  the  people  by  a  majority  vote  to  ratify  the  action  of  the 
Legislature.  With  all  the  great  newspapers  opposing  our  plans, 
and  with  all  the  political  leaders  arrayed  against  us,  deriding  us 
bitterly,  with  all  the  civil  service  reformers  arrayed  against  us, 
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with  the  Civil  Service  Employes'  Association  throughout  the  State 
jealous  of  getting  that  bill  through,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  report  to 
you  that  with  all  these  difficulties,  thanks  to  the  persistence  of 
a  few  men  who  had  obstacles  apparently  unsurmountable  arrayed 
against  them,  the  L^islature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  placed 
the  stamp  of  its  approval  for  the  first  time  upon  this  proposition. 
(Applause.)  I  am  not  going  to  call  the  roll  of  the  men  who  did 
this  work,  and  will  only  mention  one  or  two,  and  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  mention  others  does  not  mean  that  they  did  not  shine 
in  high  places.  I  want  to  say,  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
Thaddeus  Sweet,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  not  only  charac- 
terized our  claims  as  unimportant,  not  only  said  that  we  were 
unpatriotic  and  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  Legislature,  but 
he  used  every  channel  in  the  L^islature  to  choke  and  strangle  to 
death  that  resolution.  Even  though  the  Senate  had  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  it,  even  his  own  committee  on  Judiciary  in  the 
Assembly  had  overwhelmingly  reported  the  measure  out.  Sweet 
stood  at  the  portals  of  the  Assembly  and  as  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans  came  along  he  said  "  it  shall  not  pass."  But  he  didn't 
know  the  gameness  of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans.  His  fight  came 
to  naught. 

I  want  you  to  love  the  men  who  made  this  fight.  I  cannot  go 
into  details  and  tell  you  how  one  man,  after  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment all  day,  used  his  brain  and  splendid  executive  capacity 
and  went  to  Albany  repeatedly  and  fought  your  battles,  so  much 
so  that  he  was  brought  up  on  charges  in  the  Custom  House  for 
giving  more  time  to  you  than  he  did  to  his  own  position  (applause), 
but  if  you  don't  recognize  his  valiant  capacity  the  authorities  in 
the  Custom  House  have  and  I  say  all  hail  to  James  S.  Long. 

I  have  been  doing  a  serious  injustice  to  the  best  Roman  of 
them  all  who  stuck  and  sank  his  teeth  in  the  pants  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and,  even  when  we  all  recognized  defeat,  when  we  gave  up 
the  battle,  he  made  the  greatest  fight  he  could  alone.  When  we  all 
thought  that  our  colors  were  dragged  in  the  mire,  he  came  back 
again  and  again  and  rapped  on  the  door  persistently,  tactfully  and 
energetically  and  held  his  post  without  the  blare  of  trumpets. 
I  say  on  behalf  of  the  organization,  God  bless  him,  our  good 
friend  Thomas  Gannon.     (Applause.) 
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Let  us  recall,  too,  that  we  had  a  loyal  friend  and  champion  in 
the  Legislature,  and  let  ub  record  by  resolution,  which  I  hope  will 
be  introduced  at  the  appropriate  time,  our  appreciation  of  the 
servicee  of  that  Senator  who  persisted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  who  repelled  certain  insinuations  and 
attacks  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Civil  Service  Keform  Associa- 
tion, Senator  Gilchrist.     (Applause.) 

And  donH  let  us  forget  also  to  express  our  appreciation  of  one 
of  our  own  boys  who,  being  counted  out  by  Speaker  Sweet,"  who 
almost  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  went  into  the  Republican  cau- 
cus at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  where  our  measure  was  being^ 
asphyxiated  and  ready  to  be  carried  away  and  buried  in  the 
political  Potter's  field,  and  tore  the  mask  from  the  political  face 
of  the  political  hypocrites  and  forced  Speaker  Sweet  and  the 
Republican  caucus  to  bring  the  measure  out  of  the  Assembly,  and 
the  clouds  of  darkness  faded  away  and  brought  light  to  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly  and  led  us  on  to  victory  and  brought  about  its 
passage,  our  Comrade  Sam  Green  of  Brooklyn.     (Applause.) 

May  I  say,  incidentally,  this,  that  we  have  been  assured  some 
newspaper  support.  When  other  newspapers  in  the  metropolis 
were  pounding  us  and  refused  us  a  space  in  the  letter  form  to 
present  our  cause,  at  a  conference  of  the  various  camps  represented 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  committee  called  upon  the  proprietor 
of  the  "New  York  American  omd  Journal  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  columns  of  a  New  York  paper,  was  given  support  to  our 
measure  and  we  were  assured  that  when  the  fight  comes  on  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  campaign  we  will  have  the  support  of  the 
New  York  American  and  the  Evening  Journal. 

I  ask  that  that  oral  report  be  received. 

CoMBADB  Gannow,  Camp  No.  93 : 

May  I  suggest  that  the  name  of  Assemblyman  Martin  of  New 
York  may  be  incorporated  in  that 

Comrade  Weldon,  Camp  No.  28 : 

I  suggest  that  Assemblyman  Malone  of  Albany  be  included. 
He  promised  me  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  the  report  from 
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Chairman   ot  LesiislHtive   I'm 
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the  committee  and  I  know  that  the  Assemblyman  worked  hard 
for  it. 

Past  Depabtmeis^t  Commandeb  Jones: 

I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  that  the  committee  pre- 
sent resolutions  embodying  all  the  names  who  supported  our 
measure. 


CoMBADE  Fbedenbich,  Camp  No.  28: 

I  second  the  motion. 
Carried. 


Depaetment  Mabshal  Flobea: 

I  wish  to  announce,  Commander,  that  the  Department  Chaplain, 
Rev.  Father  Chidwick,  is  here. 

Dbpabtment  Commandeb: 
Escort  him  to  the  rostrum.     (Applause.) 

Past  Commandeb-in-Chief  Simmois^s: 

The  most  important  thing  that  came  before  the  Council  o£ 
Administration  is  still  under  consideration-  I  may  present  for 
your  approval  a  few  matters.  Some  bills  were  ordered  paid,  and 
a  bill  for  a  wreath  for  the  grave  of  Past  Commander  Parker,  bill 
for  two  wreaths  placed  at  the  expense  of  the  Department  at  the 
National  Maine  monument.  It  was  ordered  that  the  legislative 
bills  submitted  by  the  Department  Adjutant  for  disbursements 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  be  approved  provided  the  bills  had 
hia  signature.  A  motion  was  made  that  the  usual  salaries  be 
voted  to  the  Department  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster  and  other 
as  follows:  That  the  Department  Adjutant  receive  as  his  com- 
pensation for  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $150 ;  that  the  Department 
Quartermaster  be  allowed  the  sum  of  $100 ;  that  Assistant  Depart- 
ment Adjutant  Bourke  and  Assistant  Department  Quartermaster 
Pillsworth  be  each  allowed  the  sum  of  $25  as  compensation.  The 
matter  of  fixing  these  compensations  is  vested  by  the  National 
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rules  and  regulations  in  the  Council  of  Administration,  and  if 
there  is  no  objection  I  ask  that  the  convention  either  accept  or 
reject  that  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

CoMEADE  Fbedeneioh,  Camp  No.  28: 

I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  compensation  of  these  Department 
officers  be  accepted  and  ordered  paid  by  this  convention. 

CoMBADE  Cohen,  Camp  No.  66: 

I  second  the  motion. 
Carried. 

Past  Commandee-in-Chief  Simmons: 

As  to  the  vexatious  problem  of  the  distribution  of  supplies  to 
our  camps  throughout  the  Department  concerning  which  there  is 
persistent  and  perpetual  complaint,  your  Council  recommended 
that  the  incoming  administration  be  empowered  and  directed  to 
devise  an  improved  system  of  distribution  of  supplies  for  the 
Department  of  New  York  which  should  include  the  fixing  of  a 
permanent  depot  for  the  distribution  of  supplies  if  the  incoming 
administration  see  fit,  but  full  power  is  recommended  to  them. 

Comrade  Fbedenbich,  Camp  No.  28: 

I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  see  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York  to  inquire  if  we  can  have  head- 
quarters in  the  State  Capitol  and  an  assistant  be  appointed  there 
where  the  records  of  this  Department  may  be  distributed  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  time  we  work  the  organization  on  a  business  propo- 
sition. We  are  paying  a  per  capita  tax  and  we  want  to  know 
where  our  money  is  going,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  know  it.  We 
can  get  a  room  in  the  State  Capitol ;  we  had  it  in  past  years  but 
the  administration  never  followed  it  up.  Therefore,  I  move  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  convention  to  wait  upon  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  see  if  we  can 
get  a  room  in  the  Capitol  where  our  minutes  and  our  records  may 
be  kept  and  moved  from  there  to  different  conventions. 
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CoMEADE  Hayden,  Camp  No.  28 : 
I  second  the  motion. 

CoMEADE  Goodwin,  Camp  No.  62 : 

By  what  process  can  this  Encampment  tell  the  incoming  admin- 
istration what  to  do? 

Defabtment  Commandeb: 
The  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken. 

€oMBADE  Keating,  Camp  No.  99: 
The  comrade  made  a  motion ;  would  it  be  well  to  recommend  it  ? 

Defabtment  Commandeb: 

It  is  a  recommendation. 
Motion  carried. 

Past  Commandeb-in-Chief  Simmons: 

Your  Council  of  Administration,  recognizing  the  able  services 
rendered  by  the  Department  Senior  Vice-Commander  in  the  mat- 
ters arising  out  of  and  connected  with  the  recent  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  Charter  of  the  Department  of  New  York, 
recommends,  inasmuch  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  having 
appointed  him  Acting  Department  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  INew  York,  that  this  Encampment  hereby  confer  upon 
him  aU  the  rights  and  privileges  accompanying  the  rank  of  Depart- 
ment Commander  of  the  Department  of  New  York. 

Combade  Endeble,  Camp  No.  4: 

I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  Simmons  in  the  chair. 

Combade  Kennedy: 
Also  to  advance  the  Junior  Vice-Commander. 
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Past  Commander-in-Chief  Simmons: 

The  Council  do  so  recommend  that  the  Junior  Vice-Department 
Commander,  William  J.  Kennedy,  be  promoted  by  this  convention 
to  the  rank  of  Senior  Vice-Commander. 

Carried. 

Commander  MacFarland: 

I  can't  express  myself  properly  for  the  honor  that  this  Encamp- 
ment has  bestowed  upon  me  by  retiring  me  as  a  Past  Department 
Commander.    I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Department  Commander: 

The  clerk  will  read  the  communications  that  have  been  received. 

* 

New  York,  July  9. 

Senior   Vice-Department    Commander  MacFarland,    U.    8^ 

W.  V,  Encampment,  Olens  Falls,  N.  Y.: 

Exceeding  regret  cannot  be  present  at  Encampment  account  of 
business. 

JAMES  J.  EEYNOLDS, 

Commander. 


Troy,  N.  Y. 

Department  Judge  Advocate,  Acting  Department  Commander^ 
Fourteenth  Department  Encampment: 

Dear  Sir  and  Comrade. —  I  regret  very  much  to  say  that  at 
this  time  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  attend  any  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Encampment.  I  very  deeply  regret  the  fact 
and  should  not  come  to  this  decision  if  there  were  any  way  of 
avoiding  it.  At  the  present  time  I  am  so  deeply  involved  in  work 
arising  out  of  the  war  that  I  cannot  leave  Troy.  I  hope  that  thi» 
Encampment  may  be  a  memorable  one  and  of  great  good  to  the 
organization. 

With  very  best  wishes  to  you  all,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

F.  E.  DRAPER,  Jr., 

Department  Judge  Advocate^ 
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DXPABTMSNT   CoMMANDEB.' 

Before  closing  we  would  like  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  our 
leloved  Chaplain,  Father  Chidwick. 

Eev.  Fatheb  Chidwick: 

Commander  and  Comrades:  I  am  sorry  that  I  arrived  here  so 
late.  I  thought  I  had  started  in  time,  leaving  the  sanitarium 
where  I  have  heen  for  the  last  ten  days  trying  to  rid  myself  of  a 
little  rheumatism  which  is  a  relic  of  the  war.  Unfortunately  us 
clergymen  are  given  at  times  clerical  discount.  I  was  told  that  on 
a  certain  road  I  might  obtain  a  lower  rate  than  on  the  Central  and 
be  here  on  time.  I  saved  a  little  money  but  unfortunately  lost  a 
little  timcL  I  will  know  better  the  next  time.  Time  is  worth  more 
than  money. 

I  was  not  here  at  the  beginning  to  ask  God's  blessing  in  your 
deliberations,  to  advise  and  direct  you  that  your  oflScers  and  dif- 
ferent committees  may  have  the  strength  and  wisdom  necessary 
to  carry  into  execution  resolutions  that  you  will  adopt.  However, 
whatever  was  lacking  in  the  beginning,  I  extend  to  you  now  my 
blessing  at  the  present  time,  hoping  that  it  will  have  a  retroactive 
effect  and  go  into  everything  you  have  done  at  present  and  when 
you  will  adjourn. 

I  suppose  in  the  first  place  I  must  congratulate  you  and  myself 
that  Almighty  God  has  permitted  us  to  live  another  year  and  to 
make  closer  our  bonds  of  friendship  and  to  renew  our  fealty  to  our 
beloved  country  in  this  crisis  through  which  it  is  passing.  The 
crisis  is  the  thing  that  is  uppermost  in  our  minds  and  all  of  the 
citizens  of  our  land  and  our  country  have  reason  to  look  to  us  for 
support  in  our  tremendous  effort  to  meet  the  responsibility  that 
the  world  has  placed  upon  our  shoulders.  Our  country,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  and  great  evidence  that  she  has  given  in  our 
desire  to  achieve  victory  in  this  struggle,  in  that  tremendous  sums 
of  money  that  she  has  given  to  the  allies,  the  magnificent  amount 
that  she  has  piled  up  for  her  own  needs,  in  these  wonderful  gifts 
that  she  has  bestowed  upon  the  Red  Cross  Society,  of  these  splendid 
manifestations  of  real  interest  that  our  people  have  shown,  not- 
withstanding this  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  country  as  a 
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whole  has  not  awakened  to  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  present 
time. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  apathy  in  the  country.  The  country  is 
big  and  it  is  difBcult  to  arouse  an  amount  of  magnitude  and  of  the 
interest  so  pressing  upon  every  mind.  But  it  is  your  duty,  the 
duty  of  all  patriotic  organizations,  to  sound  the  alarm,  to  urge 
and  to  impel  the  people  to  follow  the  orders  of  our  great  Executor 
and  to  see  that  this  country  will  rouse  so  that  the  great  end  that 
this  war  has  in  view  will  not  fail  and  that  our  country  will 
deserve  the  crown  that  the  countries  of  the  world  are  eager  to 
place  upon  her  brow  as  the  savior  of  the  world,  the  preserver  of 
civilization,  the  savior  of  human  liberty.  That  is  what  the  nations 
are  looking  to  us  for  to-day;  that  is  what  the  country  is  striving 
to  achieve,  because  the  liberties  are  imperiled  and  the  life  of  our 
nation  is  at  stake,  and  to  realize  this  is  what  our  people  need.  It 
is  our  duty,  the  duty  of  all  patriotic  citizens  who  love  their  coun- 
try more  than  they  love  themselves,  to  cause  our  people  to  look 
upon  the  present  crisis  in  this  matter  with  their  hearts'  soul  for 
the  achievement  of  the  country's  splendid  purpose.  Our  little  war 
was  small  in  comparison  with  this  great  war  that  is  going  on. 
While  it  is  small  in  comparison  to  this  great  war,  you  remember 
that  our  war  was  the  prelude  to  this  generous  spirit  of  our  country 
that  is  being  displayed  at  the  present  time.  Our  war  was  a  war 
in  which  the  country  for  the  first  time  went  outside  of  her  border 
to  help  the  people  who  were  oppressed  and  raise  them  up  to  be 
independent  and  powerful  and  a  free  people,  and  after  a  sacrifice 
of  money  and  people  placed  another  star  in  the  galaxy  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

We  were  the  fir^t  to  carry  that  cause  of  our  country  abroad. 
We  were  the  first  to  carry  liberty  outside  of  our  own  land  to  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  it.  Now,  mind  you,  countries  of  the  world 
that  have  fashioned  their  countries  upon  ours,  a  government  that 
had  been  more  or  less  republican  in  their  form,  this  government 
felt  that  at  the  present  time  that  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  in  danger,  and  our  great  Chief  in  whose  hands  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  lives  of  our  millions  of  citizens  and  interests 
of  our  coimtry  and  the  maintenance  of  our  liberties,  he  who  holds 
this  tremendous  responsibility  in  his  hands  before  God,  has  said 
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that  our  republican  liberties  are  also  in  danger,  and  the  cry  cornea 
to  us  from  abroad  that  republicanism  is  due;  it  is  our  duty,  as 
we  feel  our  own  danger,  to  join  our  hands  with  those  who  caught 
the  fire  from  us,  who  modeled  their  government  to  ours,  who  are 
striving  to  perfect  their  government  to  join  our  hands  with  others 
if  this  government  is  to  be  perpetual  and  the  rights  of  men  are 
to  be  continued.     (Applause.) 

Now  remember,  men,  when  we  were  on  the  firing  line  we  looked 
back  to  our  people  and  we  saw  them  organize  societies  of  various 
kinds  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  those  who  had  gone  to  the 
front,  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  and  other  works  of  mercy.  We 
are  in  the  place  of  those  to  whom  we  looked  for  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  We  are  now  too  old  to  take  our  place  in  the 
firing  line,  the  country  doesn't  ask  that,  but  others  are  going,  and 
they  are  looking  back  to  the  people  they  are  leaving  behind  them, 
and  they  are  looking  back  to  you  who  know  their  sacrifices,  who 
made  the  same  sacrifices  in  the  past  that  they  are  making  now, 
and  they  are  looking  to  you  for  your  encouragement,  for  your 
help  and  that  support  of  their  families  which  you  left  to  those 
whom  you  left  safe  and  secure  in  their  homes  back  in  '98.  It  is 
your  duty  not  to  fail  them ;  it  is  your  duty  to  keep  in  your  mind 
those  brave  fellows  that  have  crossed  the  ocean,  that  are  on  the 
soil  of  France  at  the  present  time,  that  are  flinging  our  banners 
over  their  battlements  for  the  sake  of  triumph  of  democracy,  who 
perhaps  at  the  present  time  are  shedding  their  blood  for  the  liberty 
of  the  wwld.  It  is  your  duty  to  remember  them,  to  cheer  them, 
with  your  good  spirits  in  your  prayers,  extend  them  a  helping 
hand  and  helping  voice  and  to  those  who  follow  them  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  leaving 
behind  friends  who  will  not  forget  them,  men  who  know  and 
appreciate  what  th^  are  doing,  men  who  can  feel  their  feelings  in 
their  hearts  and  who  will  take  charge  of  their  wives  and  their 
children  or  their  dependents  as  far  as  you  can  by  personal  assist- 
ance and  by  help  in  organizations.     (Applause.) 

Now,  men,  I  feel  that  our  country  has  awakened  to  the  crisis 
as  she  should  be  awakened  to  it,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
awaken  the  country  to  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  I  believe  your 
meeting  will  not  adjourn  imtil  some  such  resolution  of  fealty  to 
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the  country,  especially  in  the  preseat  crisis,  of  brotherhood  to  the 
men  who  are  going  forth,  of  sympathy  to  those  whom  they  are 
leaving  behind,  and  for  erery  provision  of  kindliness  to  all  who 
sympathize  with  those  who  are  struggling  for  the  great  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  We  did  not  wish  the  war ;  we  bore  with 
insult  and  with  injustice,  we  bore  with  inhumanity;  we  dosed 
our  ears  to  the  cries  of  those  whose  homes  were  ravished,  whose 
women  were  ravished;  we  closed  our  ears  to  acts  of  greatest  in- 
humanity that  the  world  has  seen  in  the  days  of  the  Huns  of  old ; 
we  closed  our  ears  to  the  cries  of  our  own  as  they  went  down  in 
the  waters  of  the  great  Atlantic,  and  we  tried  by  every  means 
possible  to  avert  those  different  measures  that  might  lead  us  nearer 
to  the  great  whirlpool  that  we  find  ourselves  immersed  in. 

We  know  that  our  President  and  those  that  had  charge  of  our 
destiny  would  have  been  accused  of  cowardice,  but  when  the  hour 
came  at  last,  when  these  men  felt  compelled  to  speak  and  to  act, 
who  can  doubt  that  they  acted  simply  because  there  was  no  other 
recourse  left  to  them  but  the  recourse  that  they  were  compelled 
to  take.  They  bore  with  taunt,  they  bore  with  all  kinds. of  insults 
that  could  be  heaped  upon  them.  The  country  could  not  force 
them  into  war.  The  countries  of  Europe  could  not  seduce  them 
into  war.  They  bore  with  temptations,  with  insults,  they  bore 
with  everything  they  could  be  called  upon  to  bear  with ;  when  the 
hour  at  last  had  come  we  had  no  other  conclusion  to  reach  but  the 
conclusion  that  was  the  only  recourse  that  was  left  open  to  th^n 
for  the  preservation  of  our  rights  and  the  dignity  of  our  country 
and  for  the  achievement  of  the  great  purpose  for  which  this  war 
is  going  on. 

We  know  there  are  other  questions  involved;  we  know  there 
are  other  things  that  some  of  us  condemn ;  we  know  there  may  be 
hypocrites  in  the  war;  we  know  that  there  is  hypocrisy  and  weak- 
ness; we  know  that  men  make  money  out  of  the  war;  we  know 
there  are  things  that  we  are  called  upon  to  denounce,  but  these 
things  sometimes  make  us  feel  like  crying  out  against  the  war. 
But  there  is  a  question  that  means  higher  than  any  other  question 
for  men  to  be  occupied  with  on  earth,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
liberty,  your  liberty.  Your  liberty  is  in  danger,  and  every  other 
question  sinks  into  insignificance  until  that  question  is  settled  that 
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the  liberty  of  man  shall  be  perpetual  and  the  rights  of  this  country 
Aall  he  maintained.     (Great  applause.) 

CoioADE  PiEBOB,  Camp  No.  1  : 

I  move  we  adjourn. 
Carried. 


SECOND  DAY  —  CONTINUOUS  SESSION 


Jnly  10,  1917 


[50] 


SECOND  DAY 


Continuous  Session  —  July  10,  1917 

Depabtment  Commandeb: 

The  Convention  will  come  to  order.  The  Department  Chaplain 
will  give  the  divine  blessing. 

Kev.  Fathee  Chidwiok: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  we  humbly  beseech  Thy  blessing 
upon  OTir  Encampment  and  ask  Thy  counsel  and  •direction  to 
enable  us  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  our  organization  with 
mutual  self-respect,  with  kindly  sympathy  and  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  organization  and  of  our  country.  We  ask  Thy  blessing 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  upon  our  CongresB 
that  in  this  critical  period  of  our  nation's  history  that  they  may 
be  guided  by  Your  divine  wisdom  and  seek  and  obtain  what  may  be 
best  for  the  people  of  the  world.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  our  State  that  they  may  co-operate  with 
the  Commander  of  our  country  to  obtain  advancement  and  victory 
of  our  nation  in  this  struggle.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  our 
people  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  nation,  and  towards  an  increase  of  love  towards  one 
another  as  individuals,  cities  and  states  so  that  our  country  may 
obtain  Thy  divine  blessing.     Amen. 

Depabtmeitt  Commandeb: 

The  Departmait  Marshal  will  escort  Past  Department  Com- 
manden  Jones  and  Cunningham  to  the  rostrum.  We  will  hear  a 
communication  read: 

Department  Commander  MacFarland,  and  to  the  Comrades  in 
U.  S.  W.  V.  Encampment  assembled :  Express  my  sincere  regrets 
to  all  my  comrades  and  ask  tikem  to  "  excuse  me  ^'  just  once.    How 

[61] 
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I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  all,  but  have  got  to  go  to  Colorado,  and 
will  see  you  all  at  Cleveland.  Hope  you  will  have  a  harmonious 
and  successful  Encampment. 

(Signed)         CHARLES  S.  BEILMAN, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

On  motion  the  same  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Depabtment  Commander: 

The  same  provost  committee  appointed  yesterday  will  serve 
to-day  and  round  up  the  slackers. 

CoMBADE  Boubke,  Camp  No.  2: 

Commander,  they  don't  pay  any  attention  to  us  little  fellows. 

Depabtment  Commandeb: 

I  will  appoint  Comrades  Koverick,  Volk  and  Cohen  as  such  com- 
mittee. You  will  instruct  the  comrades  that  their  names  will  be 
printed  in  the  minutes  of  the  Encampment  unless  they  attend. 

Past  Depabtment  Commandeb  Jones: 

I  move  you,  sir,  that  a  special  committee  on  greetings  be 
appointed  at  once  to  send  greetings  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

CoMBADE  Coon,  Camp  No.  31: 

I  second  the  motion. 
Carried. 

Depabtment  Commandeb: 

I  will  appoint  on  that  committee  the  Department  Chaplain, 
Colonel  Kline  and  Past  Department  Commander  Sidway.  Are 
any  committees  ready  to  report  ? 

CoMBADE  Goodwin,  Camp  No.  62 : 

I  have  three  resolutions  here  which  I  will  ask  Comrade  Coon  to 
read. 
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CoMSADE  Stobbe,  Camp  "No.  1 : 

I  move  that  when  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

CoMBADE  Coon,  Camp  No.  31: 

I  second  the  motion. 
Carried. 

Depabtment  Marshal: 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reports  125  qualified  delegates* 

Kesolution  No.  1 

Whebeas,  a  state  of  war  now  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  the  government  of  Germany;  and 

Whebeas,  Thousands  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors  are  now 
on  the  battle  fronts  of  Europe  with  the  probability  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  following  in  their  footsteps ;  and 

Whebeas,  The  present  war  is,  as  was  the  Spanish  American 
war,  "  without  rancor  and  without  selfish  objects,  seeking  nothing 
for  ourselves  but  what  we  shall  wish  to  share  with  all  free  people"  j 
and 

Whebeas,  The  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  in  annual  Encampment  at  Glens  Falls,  New 
York,  on  this  10th  day  of  July,  1917,  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
the  doors  of  our  organization  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  those 
who  shall  have  served  with  honor  and  under  arms  the  flag  of  our 
country  during  the  present  war;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Department 
of  New  York,  in  annual  Encampment  at  Glens  Falls,  New  York, 
this  10th  day  of  July,  1917,  do  hereby  recommend  that  the 
National  Encampment  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
appoint  a  committee  to  submit  a  report  stating  such  alterations 
and  amendments  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  thiis  organization  all  veterans  of  existing  and  future  wars, 
said  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  National  Council  of  Administra- 
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tion  within  sixty  days  after  the  adjoummeat  of  the  2f aticmal 
Encampment  of  1917;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Council  of  Administration  be  author- 
ized  and  directed,  within  sixty  days  of  receipt  of  said  report,  to  so 
alter  and  amend  the  present  Constitution,  By-laws,  Rules  and 
Regulations  and  Rituals  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  so 
as  to  comply  with  this  resolution ;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  name  and  the  amended  Constitution,  By- 
laws, Rules  and  Regulations  and  Ritual  of  this  organization  shall 
be  the  official  title,  constitution,  by-laws^  rules  and  regulations  and 
ritual  of  this  organization  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  order  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  so  stated. 

CoMEADE  GooDWiisr: 

Do  I  understand  that  this  resolution  is  adopted  if  there  is  no 
objection? 

Department  CoMMArrnEK: 

That  is  the  sense  of  Comrade  Stobbe's  motion. 

COMBADE  G^OODWIN": 

Before  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  I  ask  that  the  second 
resolution  be  read. 

CoMitAD®  MoBBis,  Camp  No.  16 : 

Why  not  mention  the  words  "  Grand  Army  and  Navy  ?  "  We 
took  some  part  in  this  struggle. 

CoMBABE  GiBsoir,  Camp  No.  28: 

Why  take  a  name  that  someone  has  had?  Why  don't  we  take 
our  name  which  will  last  forever  ? 

Co:miiade  McKEorr,  Camp  No.  53 : 

Does  this  include  only  American  born  or  does  it  conflict  with 
any  nationality  ?    I  was  asked  some  years  ago  to  join  an  organi- 
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zation  and  a  man  a^ked  me,."  Are  yon  an  American  bom;  unless 
you  are,  you  can't  join  this," 

CoMKADE  Goodwin,  Camp  No.  62: 

I  can  assure  the  comrade  that  no  matter  where  he  is  bom,  he  is 
taken  care  of. 

Past  Depabtmeist  Commandeb  Cunningham: 

It  appears  to  me  that  by  this  resolution  we  would  be  presuming 

upon  something  we  are  powerless  to  enact.     The  Grand  Army  of 

the  Republic  are  on  record  at  the  National  Encampment  held  about 

three  years  ago  that  as  each  post  dies  out  all  the  records  of  that 

post  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General's  Department  at 

Washington,  and  when  the  last  post  of  the  Grand  Army  dies  out 

the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  dies  with  it.    That  is  a  matter 

of  oflBcial  record  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.    The  original 

resolution  is  a  very  fine  one,  but  the  second  resolution,  in  my 

opinion,  is  something  that  we  as  an  organization  will  be  powerless 

to  enact.     It  may  create  a  bitter  feeling  in  more  ways  than  one 

especially  when  we  go  to  the  National  Encampment.    Those  of  us 

who  go  to  the  National  Encampment  know  that  when  matters  of 

the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  are  brought  on  the  floor  there 

are  some  hot  heads  of  our  men  who  are  always  opposed  when  the 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  mentioned.     So  that  by  going 

into  our  own  body  with  such  a  resolution  would  stir  up  strife 

among  ourselves,  and  why  not  accept  the  resolution  and  have  the 

committee  strike  out  all  reference  to  the  name  and  allow  the 

National  body  to  take  that  matter  up  and  adopt  the  resolution 

by  striking  out  the  name  that  the  organization  shall  be  the  Grand 

Army  of  the  Republic. 

CoMBADE  Stobbe,  Camp  No.  1: 

Although  personally  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to 
change  our  organization  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
because  that  name  carries  with  it  some  prestige.  I  attended  a 
general  encampment  at  Harrisburg  and  there  a  resolution  was 
presented  to  change  the  name  of  the  organization  and  they  left 
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the  change  of  name  to  the  National  Encampment  and  they  didn't 
attempt  to  dictate  any  particular  name. 

Comrade  Barlow,  Camp  No.  99: 

I  agree  with  the  comrades  that  have  spoken  and  I  move  that 
the  second  resolution  be  not  approved. 

Comrade  Gannon,  Camp  No.  93: 

I  suggest  that  that  motion  be  thoroughly  discussed.  There  may 
be  some  phase  in  there  that  some  of  the  comrades  might  object  to. 
I  for  one  am  deeply  interested  in  that  resolution  in  the  way  it 
is  worded  and  the  sentiment  it  expresses.  I  had  in  view  some 
legislative  enactment  whereby  the  State  of  New  York  or  the 
National  government  would  put  the  official  stamp  of  some  title 
that  would  be  recognized  by  the  government  only  —  any  title  that 
would  be  suitable  to  veterans  of  all  wars.  The  probabilities  are 
they  might  enact  some  legislation  which  would  prohibit  any 
organization  to  use  the  word  "  veteran."  I  have  in  mind  an  organi- 
zation in  New  York.  I  fail  to  see  that  any  of  its  members  were 
ever  veterans  of  any  war.  I  hope  no  motion  will  be  made  until 
this  thing  is  thoroughly  discussed. 

Comrade  Goodwin,  Camp  No.  62: 

The  name  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  simply  a  suggestion 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  at  somebody's  instance  because  it 
carries  with  it  a  prestige  and  is  known  throughout  the  breadth 
of  our  land  as  best  typifying  veterans.  Everybody  knows  who 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  and  what  they  have  done.  If, 
as  Past  Department  Commander  Cunningham  says,  the  name  will 
die  with  them  or  their  object  is  to  have  that  name  die  with  them, 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  their  object.  I  think  it  is  a  name  that 
should  be  perpetuated,  it  is  a  name  of  men  who  served  the  flag. 
It  is  a  name  that  has  a  rounded  period.  It  signifies  great  deeds, 
nobly  and  well  performed.  I  hope  that  the  resolution  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  a  suggestion  and  is  not  mandatory  at  all  on  the 
National  Encampment.  It  is  simply  brought  there  with  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  great  Department  of  New  York. 
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Department  Mabshal: 

Have  we  the  right  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic?    We  are  not  entitled  to  the  laws  they  are  entitled  to. 

Past  Department  Commander  Sidway: 

My  opinion  as  a  lawyer  is  that  we  have  no  right  to  that  name; 
it  belongs  to  a  certain  organization,  and  without  the  full  consent 
of  that  organization  we  have  no  right  by  any  process  of  law  or 
any  other  way.  There  is  a  certain  hostility  in  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  to  the  Spanish  War  Veterans.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  names  "which  can  be  obtained.  My  suggestion  is  to  drop 
that  part. 

Comrade  Lawless,  Camp  No.  91: 

I  don't  think  it  is  well  for  this  body  to  select  any  particular 
name  in  this  resolution.  It  may  incur  the  enmity  of  some  of  the 
departments  throughout  the  United  States.  No  matter  what  name 
we  recommend  there  may  be  other  organizations  of  similar  char- 
acter of  different  departments  and  we  are  not  so  sure  that  we  have 
accomplished  any  purpose.  If  we  take  Comrade  Gannon's  views 
and  go  before  the  Congress  and  have  them  by  law  classify  who 
shall  be  classed  as  a  veteran,  then  we  are  sure  from  that  time  on 
there  woidd  only  be  one  body  recognized  by  our  government.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  when  the  war  in  Europe  has  ceased,  that  those 
men  will  be  inclined  to  come  into  the  organization  known  as  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic.  They  may  feel  inclined  to  start 
an  organization  of  their  own.  But  if  we  go  before  Congress  and 
have  Congress  specify  that  there  shall  be  only  one  body  and  be 
known  by  a  particular  name  then  you  have  one  organization  and 
that  is  all. 

Comrade  Goodwin,  Camp  No.  62: 

It  is  just  possible  in  the  midst  of  all  this  eloquence  that  the 
main  purpose  of  this  resolution  has  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution  to  pilfer  the  name  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  proposed  to  meet  a  like  committee  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  with  their  permission  use  that 
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title.  Such  permission  having  been  secured  then  its  adoption 
would  be  in  order.  We  do  not  intend  to  rob  them  of  their  name. 
We  intend  to  go  about  it  in  a  perfectly  lawful  way  and  the  com- 
mittee in  recommending  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  had  in 
mind  also  a  full  discussion  of  it.  We  are  perfectly  content  to  be 
guided  by  the  mind  of  the  majority. 

Past  Department  Commandeb  Cunningham: 

In  order  to  bring  it  before  the  meeting,  I  move  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  report  be  received  and  accepted  and  that  we  strike 
out  of  the  second  resolution  the  words  that  the  proposed  organi- 
zation be  known  as  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

CoMBADE  Davis,  Camp  No.  43 : 

I  would  like  to  oall  the  attention  of  the  comrades  to  the  fact 
that  if  you  want  to  strike  out  the  last  paragraph  mentioned,  you 
can't  adopt  the  entire  resolution.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  have 
the  resolution  withdrawn  and  leave  it  open  because  it  is  simply  a 
recommendation  to  the  National  Encampment  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Grand  Army  about 
using  that  title.  If  that  consent  can  be  obtained  then  the  com- 
mittee have  endorsed  as  the  most  fitting  name  to  the  man  who  has 
served  under  the  flag  in  any  war. 

Comrade  Lawless,  Camp  No.  91: 

I  have  listened  to  my  comrades  and  it  appears  the  only  thing 
that  concerns  them  is  the  name  "  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic." I  don't  think  that  can  be  considered.  What  is  to  stop  the 
men  coming  back  from  Europe  and  establish  an  organization  of 
their  own.  The  time  is  now  to  keep  our  name  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  do  it  intelligently,  and 
that  is  for  Congress  to  make  a  law  to  make  one  body  and  then  you 
don't  need  this. 

Comrade  Goodwin,  Camp  No.  62: 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  myself  to  explain  these  different  angles. 
It  would  be  the  intent  of  this  resolution  that  when  the  men  return 
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from  Europe  they  will  find  an  organization  already  made  up  in 
which  they  can  go.  There  is  no  use  getting  up  any  other  order. 
That  is  the  idea  in  a  nutshell.  So  far  as  any  few  is  concerned  to 
go  with  before  Congress  and  have  it  enacted  to  say  you  are  a 
veteran  and  no  one  shall  be  like  unto  you,  there  is  nothing  to  it. 
The  intent  of  this  resolution  is  that  if  we  don't  have  something 
whereby  we  can  take  in  these  men  coming  back  from  Europe,  the 
organization  will  be  affected  by  them  -and  they  would  be  a  quietus 
on  us  and  also  on  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The  name 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  selected  as  best  typifying 
prestige. 

CoMKADE  KovEBiCK,  Camp  No,  16: 

I  believe  that  I  made  out  a  resolution  Saturday  night  relative 
to  changing  the  name  of  our  organization.  I  have  heard  that  there 
is  an  organization  that  is  trying  to  pass  us  in  numbers  and  is  now 
taking  men  into  their  ranks  who  served  in  China  in  1911  and 
1912  when  it  became  a  republic;  men  who  served  at  Vera  Cruz, 
in  San  Domingo  and  Haiti,  knd  men  who  went  to  the  border  of 
Mexico.  Comrades,  consider  they  are  passing  us  fast.  We  have 
made  no  progress  in  the  past  two  years.  We  are  going  down  hill. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea  that  at  this  time  the  convention 
places  itself  on  record  and  recommend  to  the  national  convention 
to  change  the  name  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  realiz- 
ing the  fact  that  there  are  men  who  served  under  the  colors  as  well 
as  you  and  they  ought  to  be  granted  the  privilege  to  come  in  our 
organization  and  make  it  larger  than  it  is  now.  I  never  believed 
that  the  organization  should  keep  its  doors  closed  to  veterans  of 
any  war. 

Comrade  Rosenbebg,  Camp  No.  59: 

I  would  suggest  that  that  resolution  be  returned  to  the  committee 
for  reconstruction. 

Past  Depabtment  Commandeb  Cunningham: 
As  the  mover  of  the  amendment,  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 
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Comrade  Rosenberg,  Camp  No.  59: 

I  move  that  the  resolution  be  returned  to  the  author  for  recon- 
struction in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  out  the  selection  of  the 
name. 

Comrade  Enderle,  Camp  No.  4: 
I  second  the  motion. 

Comrade  Pierce,  Camp  No.  1: 

I  move  the  previous  question. 
Carried. 

Past  Department  Commander  Cunningham: 

I  move  that  report  of  the  committee  on  Resolution  No.  1  be 
concurred  in. 

Department  Commander: 

There  was  no  objection  to  that  resolution. 

Past  Commander-in-Chikf  Simmons  (in  the  chair) : 

The  previous  question  was  called  for  which  meant  shall  debate 
be  closed.  You  voted  that  debate  shall  be  closed.  The  original 
question  is  before  you  and  discussion  is  closed.  The  original 
question  is  that  Resolution  No.  2  as  reported  by  the  committee 
shall  be  adopted. 

Comrade  Rosenberg,  Camp  No.  59: 
My  motion  was  to  return  the  resolution. 

« 

The  Chair: 

As  I  recall  it,  Comrade  Rosenberg  is  correct  in  his  statement. 
The  last  question  before  the  house  is  that  the  resolution  be  returned 
to  the  committee  for  further  modification.  I  now  present  that 
motion. 

Carried. 
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Depabtment   CoMMAin>EB: 

Comrade  Coon  will  read  Resolution  No.  3. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  suggested  by  various  trade  and  transpor- 
tation interests  that  the  annual  National  Encampment  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  in  September  next  be  postponed  or  cancelled  by  reason 
of  the  congestion  of  railroad  traffic,  conditions  due  to  the  move- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  troops  and  necessary  supplies  at  that  time ; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  of  the  Department  of  New  York  assembled  in  annual 
Encampment  in  the  city  of  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  this  10th  day 
of  July,  1917,  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  that  the  proposed  National  Encampment  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  be  called  at  the  time  and  place 
originally  intended. 

Chief  of  Staff  Maokin  : 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  the  resolution  that  is 
now  before  you.  About  two  months  ago  the  Commander-in-Chief 
received  a  communication  embodying  the  facts  stated  in  the 
resolution.  .  Not  to  be  hasty  in  the  matter,  he  referred  it  to  the 
Council  of  Administration  to  find  out  the  sentiment  in  their 
respective  localities.  I  have  attended  two  encampments  so  far  and 
I  know  the  sentiment  in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey  is  opposed  to  the  postponement  or  cancelling  of  the  encamp- 
ment. The  Conmiander-in-Chief  has  no  bias  in  the  matter;  he 
wants  to  leave  the  question  up  to  you,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
this  resolution  is  introduced. 

Past  Commandeb-in-Chief  Simmons: 

In  order  that  this  resolution  may  not  slumber  for  a  month, 
I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted  and  the  Department  Adju- 
tant be  instructed  without  delay  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  National  headquarters. 
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CoMBADE  Lowe,  Camp  No.  4: 

I  second  the  motion. 
Carried. 

Depabtment  Commander: 

Rev.  Father  Chidwick  has  a  resolution. 

Rev.  Fatheb  Chidwick: 

Yesterday  you  appointed  me  a  committee  of  one  to  draw  up 
a  certain  resolution  in  line  with  the  thought  on  which  I  spoke. 
As  I  am  not  an  expert  at  resolving  it  may  be  that  the  particular 
form  of  this  resolution  may  be  open  to  objection,  but  if  so  I  sup- 
pose there  are  competent  authorities  that  can  throw  it  in  the 
proper  form. 

Combade  Snydeb,  Camp  No.  53 : 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Past  Depabtment  Commander  Jones  : 

I  move  to  amend  that  the  Department  Adjutant  and  the  Depart- 
ment Commander  be  directed  to  draw  up  a  copy  of  that  resolution 
and  forward  it  immediately  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Governor  of  this  State. 

Carried. 

Depabtment  Mabshal: 

I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Greetings  Committee  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  is  here. 

Depabtment  Commandeb: 

I  will  appoint  as  escort  to  the  ladies.  Past  Commander-in-Chief 
Simmons,  Father  Chidwick,  Colonel  Kline  and  Past  Department 
Commanders  Jones  and  Cunningham. 

Past  Commandeb-in-Chief  Simmons: 

Department  Commander,  your  escort  has  the  honor  to  report 
that  the  Encampment  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Department 
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of  Xew  York  has  honored  us  this  morning  by  sending  a  repre- 
sentative and  distinguished  delegation  from  that  body  to  extend 
its  greetings  to  the  comrades  and  delegates  of  this  Encampment. 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  that  delegation  is  headed  by  Sister 
Esther  Ball,  the  Department  Chief  of  Staff,  Sister  Edna  Murray, 
National  Aide,  Sister  Nellie  Brewster,  Department  Aide,  and 
other  distinguished  sisters. 

Depabtment  Commak-deb: 

Sisters,  we  welcome  you  to  our  Encampment  and  the  committee 
will  escort  you  to  seats.  I  will  call  upon  Sister  Esther  Ball  for  a 
few  remarks. 

SiSTEB  ESTHEB   BaIX: 

Department  Commander,  OflScers  and  Comrades :  I  presume  the 
reason  I  was  chosen  is  because  I  have  a  very  good  voice.  My 
public  life  is  a  life  of  commanding  and  talking.  I  bring  to  com- 
rades the  greetings  of  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  auxil- 
iary. My  remarks  will  be  very  brief,  for  I  understand  your  time 
is  limited.  This  greeting,  comrades,  comes  from  a  loyal  patriotic 
band  of  women.  Loyal,  because  that  is  their  f  oimdation ;  patriotic, 
because  with  you  there  has  been  instilled  into  their  lives  from 
ancestors  back  a  patriotic  blood  that  is  stirred  to  action  and  to 
love  of  service.  Like  a  good  many  of  you  I  am  patriotic.  I  come 
from  a  patriotic  stock  of  Commodore  Perry,  and  my  work  since 
becoming  a  member  of  the  organization  has  been  patriotic.  We 
wish  for  you  a  successful,  harmonious,  prosperous  and  interesting 
Encampment  and  assure  you  that  the  years  we  have  met  with  you 
have  been  happy  ones  and  we  wish  for  the  continuation  of  such 
meetings,  as  we  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  them.  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  addressed  the 
comrades.  I  feel  that  the  Department  President  has  bestowed 
upon  me  an  honor.    I  wish  you  every  success.     (Applause.) 

Depabtmewt  Commanbeb: 
We  would  like  to  have  a  few  remarks  from  Sister  Edna  Murray. 
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SisTBB  Mukkay: 

Department  Commander,  Officers  and  Comrades:  I  can't  sa 
an;  more  than  what  Siater  Eather  Ball,  Chief  of  Staff,  has  alreac 
said ;  all  I  can  aay  is  that  I  wish  the  comrades  a  succeBaf nl  coi 
vention.     (Applausa) 

Depabtmekt  Commandeb: 

May  we  hear  from  Sister  Nellie  Brewster  ? 

SisTEB  Bbewsteb: 

Department  Commander  and  Comradea :  I  am  glad  to  see  y( 
here  to-day  and  I  hope  you  will  realize,  as  we  do,  that  this  yei 
and  next  year  will  be  the  vital  yeara  of  the  Spanish  War  Veteran 
They  have  to  work  and  the  auxiliaries  have  to  work  if  they  are 
remain  a  united  body.  They  have  to  work  with  more  harmon; 
not  for  themselves  but  for  the  organization.  I  thank  you  for  yoi 
courtesy.     (Applausa) 

Dbpabtmknt  Commander: 

I  will  ask  Colonel  Kline  to  acknowledge  the  greetings  of  tl 
Ladies'  Aoxiliary. 

Colonel  Abdolph  L.  Kline: 

Department  Commander  and  Ladies  of  the  Auxiliary:  I  ha- 
been  called  upon  many  times  to  perform  various  duties,  but  nev 
before  have  I  been  placed  in  such  an  embarrassing  position  — : 
the  presence  of  the  beauty,  wit  and  talent  of  the  ladies.  Any  mi 
might  well  fear  the  work  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  perfon 
It  would  take  hours  to  tell  these  ladies  how  much  we  apprecia 
them,  how  thoroughly  we  love  them,  how  we  believe  in  their  inte 
ests,  their  objects  and  their  ideals,  and  then  half  the  story  wouldi 
be  told.  Time  will  prevent  this,  but  we  are  pleased  to  have  yt 
hera  We  trust  that  you  will  come  again  and  that  all  your  hope 
your  ideals  and  your  ambitions  may  be  gratified.  We  welcome  y( 
to  our  midst  and  express  the  wish  that  we  might  always  retain  yo 
(Applausa) 
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Depabtment  Commakdes: 
Are  there  any  further  resolutions  ? 

Combade  Gannon,  Camp  No.  93  : 

I  intended  to  have  a  verbal  resolution  offered  whereby  this 
Encampment  will  go  on  record  to  furnish  individual  resolutions  to 
each  and  every  Senator  and  Assemblyman  who  so  nobly  fostered 
our  measure  in  the  past  Legislature.  I  offered  a  similar  resolution 
at  the  last  Encampment,  but  it  wasn't  followed  out.  If  we  intend 
to  be  grateful,  don't  let  us  say  empty  words  and  spread  them  on 
the  minutes.  We  ought  to  let  every  Assemblyman  and  Senator 
know  we  appreciate  their  records,  and  we  ought  to  send  them  reso- 
lutions that  can  be  used  in  their  various  localities  to  show  that 
they  are  not  only  Americans  but  patriotic  in  their  efforts.  I  offer 
a  resolution  that  this  Encampment  go  on  record  to  have  resolu- 
tions adopted  and  present  them  to  every  Senator  and  Assembly- 
man. 

GoMBADE  Keating,  Camp  No.  99: 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Comrade  Jacobs,  Camp  No.  98 : 

I  second  the  motion. 
Carried. 

Comrade  Rosenberg,  Camp  No.  59 : 

I  move  that  a  committee  of  one  be  appointed,  and  suggest  Com- 
rade Gannon,  to  draw  up  the  resolution  presented  by  him. 

Comrade  Lyon,  Camp  No.  59 : 
I  second  the  motion. 

Comrade  Ci^eary,  Camp  No.  33: 

If  I  understand  the  motion  in  reference  to  this  resolution  it  is 
to  prepare  resolutions  suitably  engraved  and  send  them  to  the 
legislators.    That  is  something  than  cannot  be  done  in  a  day. 
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Comrade  Rosenberg: 

The  idea  is  to  get  the  proper  wording  of  that  resolution  on  the 
records  of  our  convention. 

Comrade  Gannon  : 

It  would  be  better  for  the  records  of  the  Encampment  to  wait 
until  we  embody  that  in  the  general  legislation  report. 

Comrade  Rosenberg: 

In  view  of  the  fact  than  Comrade  Gannon  knows  what  is 
required,  I  withdraw  that  motion. 

Department  Commander: 

The  clerk  will  read  communication  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary: 

House  of  Representatives,  U.  S. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  2,  1917. 

Mrs.  Joey  E.  W.  Strahan, 

Pres.  N.  Y.  State  Aux.,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y,: 

Dear  Mrs.  Strahan. —  You  can  count  on  my  doing  everything 
possible  to  secure  favorable  action  on  the  widows'  pension  bill.  It 
was  decided  at  the  beginning  of  this  special  session  that  no  busi- 
ness other  than  war  legislation  would  be  taken  up  until  the  regular 
session  in  December.  At  the  next  session  when  this  matter  will 
come  up  I  will  do  my  utmost  in  its  behalf. 

As  a  Spanish  War  Veteran  I  recognize  that  the  care  of  the 
widows  of  these  faithful  soldiers  who  were  willing  to  die  on  behalf 
of  their  country,  and  many  of  them  did  die  in  service,  should  be 
cared  for  by  the  government.    This  is  not  charity  but  justice. 

Let  me  again  congratulate  you  for  the  splendid  work  you 
did  in  organizing  a  reception  for  the  New  York  State  troops  on 
their  return  from  the  border.  If  in  any  way  I  could  be  of  service 
to  you,  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GEO.  R.  LUNN. 
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Comrade  Gannon,  Camp  No.  93: 

Before  the  nominations  are  taken  up  I  would  like  to  ask,  as  a 
sort  of  substitute  request  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  that  all 
the  veterans  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  State  that  are  here  who 
felt  so  inclined  to  help  out  those  who  tried  their  best  to  formulate 
some  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  Spanish  War  Veterans,  that 
they  give  their  names  and  the  name  of  their  Assemblyman  and 
Senator  so  we  can  in  the  future  write  to  someone  whom  we  know 
is  acquainted  or  can  get  acquainted  with  either  of  the  political 
parties  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  It  would  be  a  surprise 
if  you  knew  that  all  our  legislation  was  enacted  through  the  work 
of  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  men.  If  you  go  to  the  Legislature 
you  want  to  feel  that  you  have  a  mighty  host  behind  you.  We 
don't  want  to  burden  you  with  any  work  or  appeal  for  finances ; 
the  only  thing  we  ask  of  you  is  to  find  out  how  your  representative 
stands  on  the  proposition.  Therefore,  I  would  like  every  comrade 
to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  his  name  and  camp  and  the  name  of  the 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  from  that  locality. 

Comrade  Marshal,  Camp  No.  46: 

I  might  add  to  the  remarks  of  Comrade  Gannon  a  little  experi- 
ence in  legislation  matters  in  Albany  with  regard  to  the  garnishee 
bill.  We  adopted  a  system  that  during  the  legislative  session  we 
could  not  speak  to  the  representatives  there,  but  we  traveled  in 
each  community,  following  them  home  when  they  returned  on 
Friday  and  went  to  representatives  in  every  community  and  had 
them  call  meetings  and  in  that  way  we  were  successful  in  passing 
the  bill. 

Comrade  Gannon: 

I  move  you,  sir,  that  we  now  proceed  with  our  stated  order  of 
business,  the  election  of  officers. 
Carried. 

Department  Commander: 

I  will  ask  to  have  you  pass  up  the  nomination  of  Department 
Commander  for  a  few  minutes  and  proceed  with  the  nomination 
of  Senior  Vice-Commander. 
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Past  Commander-in-Chief  Simmons: 

I  move  you  that  nominating  speeches  be  limited  to  three  minutes 
and  seconding  speeches  to  two  minutes  except  as  to  Department 
Commander. 

Comrade  Cleary,  Camp  No.  33 : 

Comrades,  I  wish  to  nominate  to-day  for  the  oflSce  of  Senior 
Vice-Department  Commander  a  comrade  from  Liscum  Wheeler 
Camp  No.  33  of  Utica,  a  comrade  whom  I  know  to  be  well  fitted 
to  fill  the  position.  I  name  for  your  approval  Comrade  William 
A.  Foster. 

Comrade  Keating,  Camp  No.  99 : 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  second  the  nomination  of  Comrade 
Foster. 

Past  Department  Commander  Jones: 

It  has  been  sometime  since  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  this  convention  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  nomination 
or  seconding  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  who  is  endeavoring 
to  seek  your  suffrage  for  any  office.  The  comrade  whom  I  last 
placed  in  nomination  has  passed  to  his  reward  above.  The  com- 
rade whose  nomination  I  am  about  to  second  is  a  worthy  successor 
to  our  late  Comrade  Ralph  Parker.  He  has  the  qualifications 
which  fit  him  for  the  office  of  Senior  Vice-Department  Comman- 
der. He  holds  the  position  of  deputy  county  treasurer  in  the 
county  of  Oneida,  and  those  of  us  who  know  the  history  of  the 
two  camps  in  Utica  can  point  with  pride  to  the  work  he  has  done. 
Comrade  Foster  in  his  actions  in  the  past  two  days  has  shown 
that  his  interest  is  for  the  United  States  government  alone.  He 
came  to  this  convention  with  a  firm  determination  to  enter  the 
race  for  Department  Commander,  but  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  another  man  was  the  man  of  the  hour,  so  he  gracefully 
declined  to  run.  I  trust  as  a  reward  for  his  splendid  work  and 
as  a  reward  for  the  comradeship  exhibited  by  him  in  the  last  two 
days  you  will  elect  him  as  your  Senior  Vice-Department  Com- 
mander. I  second  the  nomination  of  Comrade  Foster  of  Camp 
No.  33. 
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CoMBADE  BouEKE,  Camp  No.  2: 

I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 
Carried. 

CoMBADE  EXINE : 

As  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Greetings  I  wish  to  report 
to  the  convention  that  your  committee  has  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  send  greetings  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
thereby  carrying  out  the  instructions  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
convention  and  I  would  move  that  the  committee  having  per- 
formed its  duty  be  now  discharged. 

Carried. 

Department  Commandeb; 

■ 

We  will  refer  back  to  nomination  of  oflScers.  Nominations  for 
Junior  Vice-Commander  are  in  order. 

Combade  Coon,  Camp  No.  31: 

Comrades,  I  wish  to  offer  to  you  the  name  of  a  man  who  has 
l)een  tried  by  this  organization  and  is  willing  to  be  tried  again. 
The  man  I  refer  to  is  a  man  that  is  known  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other  as  a  worker  for  the  organization.  You  remem- 
ber three  years  ago  when  his  report  as  the  Department  Inspector 
of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  was  read,  that  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  him.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Department  of  New  York  every  camp  was  inspected.  He  has 
attended  every  State  and  National  Encampment  but  one  and  that 
was  when  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so  on  account  of  sickness. 
He  organized  a  new  camp  in  White  Plains.  The  man  I  am  going 
to  name  is  from  Westchester  county,  where  there  are  seven  or 
eight  or  nine  camps.  He  organized  the  Westchester  County  Board 
and  obtained  $1,500  a  year  as  relief  for  the  five  camps  of  that 
county.  He  obtained  every  year  from  Mount  Vernon  for  Decora- 
tion Day  $150.  He  obtained  a  park  in  Mount  Vernon  to  erect 
a  monument.    He  bought  a  burial  plot  in  Kensico  Cemetery  for 
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$850  giving  each  comrade  a  grave  free.  This  plot  is  paid  lor. 
He  served  on  the  I»f  ational  Board  Finance  Committee.  Those  are 
a  few  of  the  things  he  has  done  as  a  worker  of  the  organization. 
I  present  the  name  of  Isaac  Joel  of  Westchester  county  for  Junior 
Vice-Department  Commander. 

Comrade  Snyder,  Camp  No.  53 : 

You  have  listened  to  the  remarks  of  Comrade  Coon.  I  sub- 
stantiate all  that  has  been  said  of  the  work  of  Comrade  Joel. 
He  is  the  man  who  put  Westchester  county  on  the  map.  He  has 
proven  to  you  that  he  is  worthy  of  your  consideration.  His  work 
has  always  been  what  it  should  be.  He  is  and  has  been  a  worker 
and  T,  as  the  man  who  followed  him  as  Department  Inspector, 
iippreciates  the  good  work  that  our  esteemed  comrade  has  done. 
His  past  performances  are  the  recommendations  why  the  com- 
rades should  give  their  support  for  Junior  Vice-Department 
Commander  to  Comrade  Joel. 

Comrade  Enderle,  Camp  K'o.  4: 

I  wish  to  place  the  name  of  a  comrade  for  your  consideration 
for  the  office  of  Junior  Vice-Department  Commander,  one  who  is 
a  hard  worker  in  this  organization,  one  who  has  given  his  time 
and  spent  a  lot  of  it  for  this  organization.  He  has  worked  in  the 
different  branches  of  it  and  always  worked  faithfullv.  I  therefore 
place  for  your  approval  the  name  of  Comrade  Arthur  Lowe  of 
Hubbell  Camp  No.  4. 

Comrade  Koverick,  Camp  'No,  16 : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  second  the  nomination  of  Comrade 
Lowe.  I  have  known  him  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  can  vouch 
for  what  has  been  said  about  him.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  not 
a  shirker.  He  has  increased  the  membership  of  his  camp  in 
Brooklyn  and  is  doing  good  work  day  in  and  day  out  seeking  new 
timber.    I  trust  you  will  vote  for  him. 

Comrade  Luddy,  Camp  No.  28 : 

I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  William  S.  Fred- 
enrich  of  Camp  No.  28  for  the  oflSce  of  Junior  Vice-Department 
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Commander,  if  ot  wishing  to  take  up  your  time  I  will  not  attempt 
to  enumerate  what  he  has  done.  The  delegates  who  have  attended 
previous  conventions  know  Bill  Fredenrich. 

CoMEADE  KussMANN,  Camp  No.  2: 
I  second  the  nomination. 

Comrade  Flannigan,  Camp  No.  37 : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  place  for  your  consideration  a  man 
also  from  Westchester  county,  a  man  that  has  attended  every 
Department  Encampment.  He  is  a  hard  worker  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  if  you  elect  him  to  the  office  of  Junior  Vice-Department 
Commander  you  will  not  regret  it.  I  place  in  nomination  Com- 
rade Dennis  Hynes  of  New  Rochelle. 

Comrade  Lyon,  Camp  No.  9 : 
I  second  the  nomination. 

Comrade  Ainsw^orth,  Camp  No.  58: 

I  nominate  for  the  office  of  Junior  Vice-Department  Comman- 
der Charles  B.  Shinn  of  Camp  43. 

Comrade  Spire,  Camp  No.  15 : 
I  take  pleasure  in  seconding  the  nomination  of  Comrade  Shinn. 

Comrade  Koverick,  Camp  No.  16: 

I  move  that  the  nominations  he  closed. 
Carried. 

Kev.  Father  Chidwick: 

Comrades,  I  consider  it  a  gi'eat  pleasure  that  has  been  given  to 
me  this  morning  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  respected  not  only  in  the  State  of  New  York  but  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country,  one  who  has  filled  the 
position  that  he  held  with  honor  and  which  he  discharged  with 
great  ability  as  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.     (Applause.) 
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Before  reaching  the  exalted  position  of  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  he  had  honor  and  distinction  in  military  and  civil  life. 
In  military  life  beginning  as  far  back  as  1876.  Then  enliatinj" 
in  the  Fourteenth  Kegiment  of  Brooklyn,  and  step  by  step,  being 
promoted,  owing  to  the  affection  of  the  man,  his  devotion  to  his 
regiment  and  the  ability  he  displayed  until  he  reached  the  highest 
gift  within  the  power  of  man  that  can  be  bestowed,  as  colonel  oi 
the  regiment  in  which  he  entered  as  a  private;  served  through 
the  war  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  veterans,  and  retired  with  the 
brevet  of  brigadier'^eneral.  In  civil  life  he  so  endeared  himseli 
in  his  community  that  from  1904  down  to  1908  he  was  returned 
as  alderman  of  his  district.  He  held  the  affection  of  his  people  sc 
dearly  that  they  eagerly  pushed  forth  his  name  for  president  oi 
the  board  of  aldermen.  They  succeeded  in  their  ambition  and 
were  rewarded  when  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  conferred 
upon  him  the  high  distinction  as  president  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men of  the  great  city  of  New  York.  On  the  death  of  Mayoi 
Gaynor  he  succeeded  as  mayor  of  the  city,  and  I  remember  well 
during  that  interim  of  office  there  wasn't  a  word  of  disapproval 
of  any  of  the  people,  nor  was  there  a  public  complaint  from  tht 
people  during  those  months,  but  everything  was  done  so  graciouslj 
and  kindly  and  evenly  as  to  win  for  him  the  high  esteem  of  all 
who  regard  the  mayoralty  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  post  oJ 
honor  and  trust.  He  still  continues  to  serve  the  city  because  the 
city  would  not  be  bereft  of  his  services,  and  so  under  a  democratic 
administration  or  fusion  administration  of  the  city  of  New  York 
he  was  chosen  as  a  commissioner  of  taxes  which  his  knowledge 
of  finance  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  city  well  merited 
in  the  eyes  of  the  superior  who  appointed  him.  Here  is  a  man 
whom  we  are  privileged  this  morning  to  have  placed  before  us 
as  our  Department  Commander;  a  man  who  won  his  way  from 
humble  ranks  in  military  life  to  one  of  the  most  exalted  stations 
that  a  citizen  can  aspire  to;  a  man  who  in  civil  life  won  the 
approval  and  esteem  of  the  greatest  community  in  the  land;  a 
man  who  comes  to  you  pledged  to  use  all  his  talent,  all  his  energy 
and  all  his  devotion  for  the  bettei-ment  of  our  organization  in  this 
State  of  New  York.  Familiar  with  big  affairs,  knowing  thor- 
oughly the  machinery  of  organization,  possessed  of  a  character 
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that  wins  for  himself  hosts  of  friends,  signalized  through  his  life 
with  a  devotion  that  has  been  proven,  in  every  oflSce  that  he  has 
held,  that  will  gain  for  our  society  at  once  recommendation  and 
his  name  will  be  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  success  of  our  organi- 
zation in  the  years  to  come.  I  feel  that  while  we  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  every  past  Department  Commander  we  have  had  and 
while  we  pay  them  every  respect,  the  administration  of  Colonel 
A.  L.  Kline  will  be  satisfactory  and  so  I  present  the  name  of  that 
man,  distinguished  and  loved  and  faithful,  a  man  of  whom  our 
organization  will  be  immensely  proud,  and  perhaps  some  day  we 
might  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  it  to  a  higher  body.  (Great 
applause.) 

CoMBADE  FosTEB,  Camp  No.  33 : 

I  arise  to  second  the  nomination  of  Colonel  A.  L.  Kline  as 
Department  Commander.  I  feel  at  this  time  that  he  is  the  man 
to  carry  us  through  the  storm.     (Applause.) 

Past  Department  Commander  Cunningham: 

I  move  that  the  nomination  for  Department  Commander  be 
closed. 
Carried. 

Department  Commander: 
Ifext  in  order  is  the  nomination  of  Department  Chaplain. 

Past  Department  Commander-in-Chief  Simmons  : 

Commander,  Comrades  and  Shipmates:  His  name  is  written 
indelibly  across  the  golden  scroll  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
War.  No  more  stirring  patriotism,  no  more  sacred  service  was 
ever  rendered  to  the  republic  by  any  of  its  citizens  than  by  this 
valiant  servant  of  God.  We  love  him.  He  fills  up  completely 
the  temple  of  our  hearts;  a  man's  man,  God's  man,  possessing 
every  tribute  that  endears  him  to  all  who  know  iim.  His  influ- 
ence is  a  living  foundation  of  our  organization  —  I  mean  the  silver 
tongued  orator,  our  beloved  padre.  I  name  him  again  for  your 
Department  Chaplain,  Kev.  John  C.  Chidwick.     (Applause.) 
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COMBADE   SiDWAY: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  second  the  nomination. 

Depabtment  Comuandeb: 

The  next  office  to  be  filled  is  that  of  Department  Surgeon. 

Comrade  Snydee,  Camp  No.  53 : 

I  again  take  pleasure  to  place  in  nomination  for  Departmen 
Surgeon,  a  comrade  who  has  on  four  different  occasions  steppe 
down  for  the  sake  of  some  one  else.  That  comrade  is  not  preseii 
at  the  Encampment,  but  he  has  sent  me  a  communication  that  i 
placed  in  nomination  he  would  accept  the  office.  I  now  place  th 
name  of  llyman  Finkelstone  of  Camp  No.  23  in  nomination  fo 
Department  Surgeon. 

Comrade  Bickeestaff,  Camp  Xo,  23 : 

I  second  the  nomination. 

On  motion  the  nominations  were  closed. 

Department  Commander: 

Nest  in  order  is  the  nomination  for  Department  Marshal. 

Comrade  Coon,  Camp  No.  31: 

I  wish  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  this  convention  th 
name  of  a  man  that  has  been  on  the  floor  more  times  since  thi 
convention  convened  than  any  other  man.  I  respectfully  offe 
for  your  consideration  our  shipmate  Emil  Xoverick. 

A  comrade  seconded  the  nomination. 

Comrade  Gannon,  Camp  No.  03 : 

I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  a  comrade  fo 
Department  Marshal,  one  whom  I  know  will  add  dignity  to  th 
entire  staff  that  has  so  far  been  named.  Every  office,  I  aasumt 
in  this  Department  is  going  to  be  an  important  one,  no  matte 
what  it  has  been  in  the  past.     From  now  on  we  want  to  have  th 
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verj'  best  the  State  can  afford,    I  take  great  pleasure  to  place  in 
nomination  the  present  Marshal,  Morris  Florea. 

CoMBADE  Moon,  Camp  No.  4 : 
I  second  the  nomination. 

Comrade  Jacobs,  Camp  No.  98 : 

I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 
Carried. 

Depabtment  Commander: 

Four  Delegates  and  four  Alternates  to  the  National  Convention 
are  next  in  order  to  be  nominated. 

Comrade  Long,  Camp  No.  5 : 

I  desire  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  a  comrade  we  are 
all  familiar  with,  not  only  for  his  attendance  at  the  conventions 
but  also  his  work  for  the  organization  throughout  the  past  year 
and  in  previous  years.  I  believe  the  coming  national  convention 
will  require  representation  of  this  body  that  will  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  organization,  and  feeling  that  we  shall  select  men 
that  will  give  to  us  their  best  ability,  I  place  the  name  of  Com- 
rade W.  C.  Snyder  of  Camp  No.  53. 

Comrade  Foster,  Camp  No.  33 : 
I  second  the  nomination. 

Comrade  Kline: 
I  place  in  nomination  Comrade  C.  B.  Cleary  of  Camp  No.  33. 

Comrade  Fbedenricii,  Camp  No.  28: 
I  second  the  nomination. 

A  Comrade: 
I  nominate  Comrade  Charles  B.  Ilidley,  Camp  No.  2. 
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Oou&ABB  Lawless,  Camp  No.  91: 
I  second  the  nomination. 

Comrade  Lowe,  Camp  No.  4 : 

I  nominate  Comrade  Prentice  Whiting. 
Nomination  seconded. 

Comrade  Snyder,  Camp  No,  53 : 

I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  a  comrade  to  whose  loud  won 
you  have  listened—  Comrade  Irving  Coon  of  Camp  No.  31. 

Comrade  Florea: 

I  second  the  nomination. 

Comrade  Davis,  Camp  No.  43 : 

Following  the  idea  of  sending  the  beat  man,  I  nominate  Cor 
rade  William  S.  Goodwin  of  Camp  No.  62. 
Nomination  seconded. 

Past  Department  Commander  Cdnninoham; 

I  was  about  to  move  that  when  eight  candidates  are  named  th: 
the  nominations  be  closed,  and  that  the  four  receiving  the  highe 
number  of  votes  be  declared  the  regular  constituted  Delegates  ar 
that  the  lowest  four  be  named  as  Alternates, 

Carried. 

Comrade  Pierce,  Camp  No.  1 : 

I  nominate  Comrade  Paul  Stobbe  of  Camp  No.  1  as  Delegat 
at-Large. 

Fast  Department  Commander  Cunningham: 

I  suggest  a  gentlemen's  agreement  that  the  candidate  for  Junic 
Vice^ommander  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  be  electa 
The  suggestion  was  agreed  to  by  all  candidates. 
On  motion  the  convention  adjourned. 
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THIRD  DAY 

Morning  Session  —  July  11>  1917 

Depabtment  Commandkb: 

The  convention  will  come  to  order.  We  have  still  one  nomina- 
tion to  make  for  Delegate-at-Large.  You  have  only  nominated 
seven. 

CoM&ADE  PiEBCE,  Camp  'No.  1 : 
I  nominate  Comrade  John  E.  J.  Clare. 

Depaetment  Commandeb: 

« 

The  privilege  of  the  floor  is  granted  to  Colonel  C.  C.  Ammer- 
man,  head  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  United  States.  Will  Colonel 
Kline  escort  the  gentleman  to  the  rostrum  ? 

Colonel  Ammebman: 

Commander  and  Veterans :  I  feel  that  as  an  officer  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  I  can  call  you  brethren.  At  your  convention  in  Chicago 
you  passed  a  resolution  lauding  our  organization  and  practically 
promising  your  moral  support.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  a 
very  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  our  president,  Gen.  E.  A. 
lIcAlpin.  Our  vice-president  is  Colonel  Ardolph  L.  Kline.  I 
felt  it  was  not  only  my  privilege  but  my  duty  to  come  here  at 
this  meeting  and  ask  the  privilege  of  making  a  short  talk  about 
the  Boy  Scouts  to  its  sponsors,  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
Colonel  Kline  you  know.  I  am  not  as  big  as  he  is  and  I  think 
one  of  the  reasons  is  I  had  so  much  body  I  didn't  have  a  chance 
to  grow.  The  one  report  I  want  to  make  and  that  you  will  appre- 
ciate, is  this  —  not  a  single  boy  scout  waited  to  be  conscripted; 
every  one  of  them  who  was  of  the  right  age  volunteered. 
(Applause.) 

People  are  very  fond  of  talking  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to 
this  country  being  amalgamated  in  the  melting  pot,  but  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  it  is  not  true.     I  was  bom  in  New  York, 
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my  mother  and  grandmother  and  five  generations  were  bom  o 
Manhattan  Island  where  moat  of  the  emigrants  come  We  knoi 
that  the  French  remain  French,  the  Germans  remain  Germai 
etc. ;  more  than  sixty  per  cent  do  and  it  is  our  fault  that  they  d 
that.  The  United  States  government  has  never  done  any  pai 
ticular  thing  to  make  the  emigrant  feel  that  this  was  his  counfr; 
The  National  Security  League,  which  is  a  strong  organization  c 
men,  have  been  working  among  those  men,  have  done  a  great  wor 
but  they  can't  do  the  work.  These  men  don't  think  that  th 
preparation  for  war  is  necessary,  so  it  fails  to  the  United  Stat<: 
Boy  Scouts  to  teach  him  the  necessity  for  personal  preparednesi 
We  do  not  believe  in  militarism,  but  we  do  believe  that  the  sara 
principle  that  each  one  of  you  boys  can  remember  when  you  wer 
younger  —  I  can  remember  when  I  was  a  little  fellow  they  picke 
on  me  and  when  I  began  to  use  my  hands  they  let  me  alone  — 
can  be  instilled  in  them.  We  have  a  million  boys  coming  of  ag 
evej-y  year.  If  the  United  States  can  take  one-half  of  these  boy 
and,  as  a  military  necessity,  teach  them  the  tactics  of  the  Unite 
States  Army  and  Navy,  it  will  only  be  a  year  or  two  when  w 
will  have  a  military  nation  without  a  military  army. 

One  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  to-day.  Those  of  you  who  wil 
not  be  called  to  the  colors,  wherever  you  live  let  me  have  you 
name  and  address  and  help  us  by  doing  what  you  can  to  trai: 
boys  in  your  locality  and  we  will  see  that  you  have  the  boys 
I  ask  that  as  a  special  favor  from  the  Spanish  War  Veterani 
I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy.     (Applause.) 

CoMBADE  Shinn,  Camp  No.  43 : 

I  think  this  is  a  fitting  time  for  me  to  make  a  motion  that  '. 
have  had  in  mind  for  the  last  day  or  so.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  thi 
town  have  been  courteous  and  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  b 
given  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Glens  Falls  for  their  courteous  marme 
towards  us  and  that  a  copy  of  this  motion  be  sent  to  the  leade 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  this  city. 

CoMHADE  BicKEESTAFP,  Camp  No.  23: 

I  second  the  motion. 
Carried. 
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Depabtment  Commandeb: 

We  will  hear  a  report  from  the  Council  of  Administration. 

Past  Commandeb-in-Chief  Simmons: 

The  following  document  was  submitted  to  the  Council  and  the 
Council  recommends  that  this  Encampment  act  upon  the  request 
contained  in  this  paper.    I  move  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation. 

Carried. 

To  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Encampmentj  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans: 

Dear  Combades. —  I  herewith  tender  you  my  resignation  as  the 
Commander  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  to  take  effect 
immediately. 

Tours,  in  F.,  P.  and  H., 

GEOKGE  W.  MoCUNE, 

Department  Commander, 
Dated,  May  21,  1917. 

Witnesses: 

W.  J.  Tyneb,  Jr., 
E.  M.  Jackson. 

The  following  telegram  was  read : 

New  York,  July  10,  1917. 

Department  Encampment   U,   S.    War   Veterans,   Olsns  Falls, 
N.  Y.: 

Greetings  to  the  delegates  and  hopes  for  a  successful  business 
Encampment.  Trusting  they  will  choose  a  good  standard-bearer 
for  the  coming  year,  I  am, 

Fraternally  yours, 

BERNHARDT  WALL, 

Past  Department  Commander. 
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Depabtment  Commandeb: 

The  Greetings  Committee  will  retire  and  extend  the  greeting 
of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  the  ladies.  Is  the  Resolution 
Committee  ready  to  report? 

CoMBADE  Goodwin: 

There  are  four  resolutions,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  our  efficient 
reading  clerk,  whose  voice  is  so  penetrative,  to  read  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  incoming  administration  be  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  building  up  the  funds 
in  the  Department  treasury. 

Your  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Comrade  Gannon: 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

CoMBADE   StOBBE: 

A  motion  was  adopted  yesterday  that  where  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  it  would  be 
adopted. 

Depabtment  Commandeb: 

The  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

Whereas,  At  the  thirteenth  National  Encampment,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  assembled  at  Chicago,  an  enactment  was 
presented  to  the  proper  committee  amending  that  section  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  division  of  camp  per  capita 
tax,  whereby  sixty  per  cent  of  the  tax  would  be  retained  by  the 
Department  and  forty  per  cent  forwarded  to  National  Headquar- 
ters, instead  of  an  equal  division  as  now  in  force;  and 

Whebeas,  The  Enactment  Committee  reported  said  amendment 
unfavorably  to  the  Encampment,  but  later,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Encampment,  it  was  favorably  considered  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  comrades  present  and  voting;  and 

Whebeas,  The  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Administration, 
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did,  by  virtue  of  power  vested  in  him  by  Part  2,  article  13,  section 
6,  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  suspends  said  enactment,  thereby 
robbing  it  of  any  power  as  law;  and 

Whereas,  Said  enactment  w^ill,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  sec- 
tion of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  be  presented  to  the  next  nine- 
teenth National  Encampment,  together  with  a  full  report  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  stating  fully  his  reasons  for  suspension  and 
for  the  Encampment's  final  ratification  or  repeal ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Department  of  New  York  that 
the  said  enactment,  if  enforced,  would  be  a  just  and  equitable 
division. of  the  camp  per  capita  tax;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  New  York  in  convention 
assembled  at  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  this  11th  day  of  July,  1917, 
do  go  on  record  as  favoring  said  enactment  and  that  such  action 
be  taken  as  will  insure  its  final  ratification  at  the  nineteenth 
National  Encampment. 

Resolution  Committee  favors  adoption. 

W.  L.  GOODW^IN, 
CHAS.  B.  CLEARY, 
C.  E.  LATHROP, 
WM.  C.  SNYDER. 

Comrade  Goodwin  : 

This  is  a  matter  which,  of  course,  will  come  up  before  the 
National  Encampment,  but  it  is  thought  that  by  the  introduction 
of  the  resolution  and  bearing  the  endorsement  of  the  Department 
of  New  York,  it  will  lend  an  additional  weight  in  the  Council  of 
Administration.  Therefore,  your  support  of  the  resolution  is 
sought.  Understand  it  is  part  of  the  business  which  must  be 
taken  up  and  discussed  at  the  next  National  Encampment. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Comrade  Goodwin: 

The  committee  had  desired  to  report  unfavorably  on  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  but  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the  comrades 
might  have  some  information  which  might  bear  on  the  dishonor- 
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able  discharge  therein  mentioned,  so  it  was  thought  wise  by  tl 
committee  to  report  it  for  discussion : 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry  Camp  No.  3; 
held  July  5,  1917,  the  foUowiug  resolution  was  adopted; 

Whereas,  Thomas  F,  Nichols,  who  waa  connected  with  th 
camp  for  several  years,  and  who  served  during  the  Spanish  Amei 
can  War  in  the  Eighth  New  York  Volunteers,  receiving  ther 
from  an  honorable  discharge  and  subsequently  enlisting  in  tl 
United  States  Cavalry,  and  received  a  discharge  withoi 
honor;  and 

Whereas,  Thomas  F.  Nichols  has  worked  faithfully  and  lor 
in  the  ranks  of  our  order,  until  resigning  on  June  7,  1917,  i 
the  request  of  National  Headquarters;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  fourteenth  annual  Department  Encara] 
ment  to  be  held  July  9,  1917,  petition  the  National  Encampmei 
to  restore  said  Thomas  F.  Nichols  to  membership  in  our  order. 

JOHN  J.  McCarthy, 

Past  Commander  Gen.  Guy  Henry  Camp  No.  38. 

CoMSADE  CcLLiNAY,  Camp  No.  46: 

I  have  been  interested  in  Comrade  Nichols,  as  he  served  wit 
me  in  '98,  He  is  not  a  member  of  my  camp.  I  have  known  hii 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  served  in  Company  E,  Eighth  Nc 
York  Volunteers,  during  the  period  they  were  in  service  an 
received  an  honorable  discharge.  A  year  after  be  enlisted  in  tl 
United  States  Army  and  was  about  a  year  in  the  service.  We  a 
lose  our  heads  at  times,  and  he  got  into  a  little  trouble  with  tb 
sergeant  of  his  company  and  got  thirty  days  on  Governor's  Island 
His  wife  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Tom  had  stated  when  h 
enlisted  that  he  was  a  single  man  and  she  was  trying  to  get  hii 
out  of  the  service.  I  helped  her  all  I  could  to  get  him  out.  Sh 
needed  him  at  home,  she  having  two  children.  We  succeeded  i 
getting  to  the  commander  of  his  troop,  and  he  explained  the  cans 
of  assaulting  the  sergeant  of  his  company  as  more  a  fit  of  drunker 
neas  than  anything  else.  The  commander  of  the  troop  told  u 
that  he  would  do  all  in  hie  power  to  get  him  out  with  honoi 
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Finally  the  discharge  came  without  honor.  He  was  charged  with 
making  false  statements,  that  he  was  single  when  he  was  married. 
Whatever  controversy  he  had  on  Staten  Island  was  between  two 
comrades.  They  should  thresh  it  out  themselves;  it  is  not  for 
us  to  thresh  it  out.  I  am  anxious  to  see  this  man  reinstated  in 
the  organization  for  the  good  work  he  has  done  the  civil  service 
employees  of  our  organization;  got  forty  dozen  resolutions  and 
letters  endorsing  our  preference  bill.  The  widows  and  orphans' 
bill  the  same;  anything  that  came  up  in  the  Legislature  for  the 
preference  of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  he  was  always  on  the 
job.  There  wasn't  a  labor  organization  in  the  city  of  ^N'ew  York 
that  he  didn't  visit  for  these  resolutions.  He  has  a  letter  —  I 
tried  to  get  it  from  him  to  bring  here  but  he  would  not  give  it  to 
me  —  from  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  who  thinks  that  this  man 
has  suffered  enough  for  the  inisdemeanor  he  has  committed.  I 
hope  that  this  convention  will  endorse  the  resolution  for  the  good 
work  he  has  done. 

Comrade  Gannon,  Camp  No.  93: 

I  happen  to  know  something  of  the  case  of  Comrade  Nichols 
and  I  can  endorse  every  word  stated  by  Comrade  CuUinay.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  workers  in  New  York  and  I 
saw  the  letter  that  his  captain  had  written  him  in  regard  to  the 
discharge.  The  captain  wrote  that  the  punishment  was  too  severe 
for  the  slight  offense  that  he  committed.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
affair  and  should  never  have  been  brought  up.  The  comrade 
really  deserves  to  be  placed  in  good  condition. 

CoMSADE  Leupeb,  Camp  No.  36 : 

We  are  on  the  wrong  track.  The  comrade's  resignation  was 
accepted  and  the  only  way  that  he  can  be  reinstated  is  to  amend 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  and  that  would  require  two  years. 

CoMSADE  Kennedy,  Camp  No.  46: 

I  am  the  instigator  of  writing  to  Washington  in  order  to  get 
the  record  of  his  service  from  his  enlistment  after  serving  in  '98. 
There  was  a  feud  between  Comrade  Nichols  and  I.     Past  Com- 
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mander-in-Chief  Simmons  appointed  me  to  succeed  Mr.  Nichols, 
lie  has  done  everj'^thing  to  make  me  ridiculous.  Even  went  so  far 
as  to  go  to  the  county  executive  committee  and  I  was  brought  up 
on  charges  and  I  was  exonerated.  I  got  an  inkling  of  this  dis- 
honorable discharge  and  I  wrote  to  Washington  for  his  record. 
His  was  a  case  of  trj-^ing  to  put  me  out  of  commission.  I  make 
this  statement  to  clear  myself. 

CoMBADE  Lawless,  Camp  No.  91: 

It  would  be  well  for  this  body  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate this  matter,  and  if,  after  the  investigation,  the  committee 
thinks  proper,  take  him  in,  but  not  for  what  he  has  done  in  legis- 
lative matters.  He*  got  a  dishonorable  discharge  and  that  is  one 
thing  that  bars  him. 

Department  Marshal: 

I  want  to  inform  the  comrades  that  Mr.  Nichols  got  an  honor- 
able discharge  for  his  first  enlistment.  It  is  on  the  second 
enlistment  he  got  into  trouble.  We  ought  to  extend  charity  to  our 
comrades. 

Comrade  Rosenberg,  Camp  No.  59 : 

It  appears  to  me  from  the  wording  of  that  resolution  and  from 
the  various  statements  made  by  the  comrades,  that  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  let  this  go  to  Cleveland  Encampment  and  submit  the 
facts.  I  am  sure  that  Comrade  Nichols  should  be  given  a  chance 
for  reinstatement.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  sit  upon  a  comrade 
for  committing  a  small  offense.     Let  us  raise  him  up. 

Comrade  Swartwood,  Camp  No.  85 : 

I  have  been  a  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army  twenty-two 
years  and  eight  months.  How  many  different  discharges  are  there 
in  the  army  ?  You  get  an  honorable  or  a  dishonorable  discharge. 
If  a  comrade  gets  a  discharge  without  honor,  he  can  get  back  in 
only  one  way,  and  he  has  the  same  chance  to  get  back  as  the  soldier 
has  in  the  army.  It  isn't  up  to  you  or  to  me  to  bring  him  back. 
I  have  only  one  course  open,  to  go  myself  direct  to  headquarters, 
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make  my  explanation/  bring  up  mj  past  vecord  and  iil  sm  foRisid 
fit  and  my  record  since  I  was  dishonorably  discharged  proved  that 
I  am  fit,  I  go  back.  This  comrade  has  the  same  course.  If  he  is 
a  man  let  him  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

Comrade  Mackin,  Camp  No.  5: 

A  little  over  two  months  ago  I  received  a  special  letter  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  directing  me  to  report  at  Camp  No.  38 
and  ask  for  the  resignation  of  Comrade  Nichols,  who  had  been 
admitted  in  the  camp  in  apite  of  a  dishonorable  discharge.  In 
compliance  with  that  order  I  attended  a  meeting  of  that  camp 
and  had  a  talk  with  Comrade  Nichols.  There  is  no  bias  in  my 
mind.  He  has  done  good  work  in  th«  camp,'  but  in  compliamce 
with  the  order  I  had  to  follow  it  €mt  In  the  conversation  with 
Comrade  Nichols  I  stated  I  woald  like  to  have  your  resignartiom 
and  I  gat  it.  I  «aid  "  There  is  one  way  you  can  90  ba^ ;  fcave 
this  record  straigfeteaed  cwt."  Whether  fee  has  done  that  or  not 
I  don't  know. 

Past  Dspastment  CaMMASTDSB  Jonss: 

I  offer  as  a  substitute  motion  that  this  matter  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Department  Commander,  with  power. 

CoMBADE  CuLLiNAY,  Camp  No.  46: 
I  prefer  to  have  a  vote  taken  on  the  original  motion. 

CoMEADE  Stobbe,  Camp  No.  1: 

I  move  the  matter  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Carried. 

Comrade  Kdine,  Camp  No.  99: 

The  Greetings  Committee  Iiave  followed  the  instructions  of  the 
Encampment  and  we  return  to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Auxiliary. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. 
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Comrade  Goodwin,  Camp  No.  62: 

The  following  resolution  is  submitted  to  the  Encampment 
its  information  and  consideration. 

Hesolutions  presented  by  the  Delegates  of  Decker  Camp  ] 
20,  Department  of  New  York : 

Whebeas,  For  many  years  in  the  Department  of  New  Yo 
U.  S.  W.  v.,  genuine  ability  and  reputation  which  would  hi 
meant  the  upbuilding  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  has  b> 
subordinated  and  sacrificed  to  petty  political  ambition,  wh 
should  find  no  place  among  men  who  fought  for  an  ideal 
'98;  and 

Whebbas,  The  truth  of  this  contention  has  been  palpa 
instanced  for  many  years  through  stalking  or  boosting  committ 
(and  this  hardly  before  new  Department  administration  was 
good  working  order)  appearing  in  the  many  camps  through' 
the  Department,  advocating,  in  fact  forcing,  their  preference 
the  peaceful  and  quiet  camps  for  the  officers  to  be  chosen  a 
time  months  away ;  and 

Whebras,  The  condition  as  here  described  has  worked  irrep 
able  injury  to  our  Department,  in  that  it  has  lost  to  us  mi 
comrades  of  great  attainments  whose  sense  of  the  proprieties  v 
not  permit  them  to  be  a  party  to  such  unseemly  conduct  in 
furtherance  of  individual  ambitions;  and 

Whebeas,  Comrades  of  recognized  ability  and  standing  v 
would  care  to  enter  the  lists  for  departmental  offices,  recogniz 
that  to  do  so  would  prove  hopeless  in  that  the  handicap  is 
great  to  overcome,  do  not  attend  Encampments  and  in  conseque: 
men  who  would  be  our  most  active  members,  which  includes  th 
sound  judgment,  is  entirely  lost  to  our  department  and  order;  i 

Whereas,  With  the  desire  to  remedy  the  prevailing  undei 
cratic,  uncomradely  and  non-equitable  condition,  which  has  pro' 
itself  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  our  Departmei 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Joseph  S.  Decker  Camp  No.  20,  Depi 
ment  of  New  York,  U.  S.  W.  V.,  in  good  standing,  through 
delegates,  offer  the  following  resolution. 
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Resolved,  That  the  prevailing  custom  for  years  in  this  Depart- 
ment, wherein  "  boosting  committees "  invade  the  peace  of  a 
camp  room  while  in  session,  furthering  the  aspirations  of  candi- 
dates  for  office  at  a  future  Encampment,  be  prohibited  in  the 
future  and  an  enactment  of  a  law  be  adopted  in  this  Encampment 
against  its  continuance;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  well  known  and  highly  obnoxious  caucus 
held  each  year  in  the  Encampment  city,  favoring  certain  aspirants 
for  office,  be  condenmed  and  discouraged,  and  comrades  having 
the  welfare  of  the  Department  to  heart  be  requested  not  to  attend 
these  caucuses;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  In  order  to  secure  the  best  comrades  attainable  for 
the  various  offices,  that  the  substance  of  such  contemplated  law 
be  as  follows: 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  delegates  attending  future 
Encampments  of  this  Department  to  hold  camp  caucuses  the  even- 
ing prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  balloting  will  take  place ;  none 
other  than  camp  delegates  being  permitted  at  these  sessions;  a 
discussion  shall  be  entered  into  as  to  the  choice  of  comrades  for 
the  various  offices,  and  that  a  list  of  the  preference  of  the  various 
camp  caucuses  be  submitted  to  the  Department  Commander  who 
shall  check  off  the  two  leading  names  for  each  office,  after  which 
the  names  as  read  will  be  sent  to  the  printer,  ballots  procured  and 
that  balloting  for  the  candidates  to  fill  the  various  offices  be  the 
immediate  business  of  the  session  before  final  adjournment. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  VALES, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Resolutions, 

Decker  Camp  No.  20,  Dept.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  W.  V. 

Comrade  Rosenbebo,  Camp  No.  59: 

I  move  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Carried. 
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Past  Depabtment  Commander  Jones: 

Comrades,  all  of  you  who  were  here  Monday  heard  me  present 
a  resolution  relating  to  the  death  of  Comrade  Ralph  IT.  Parker. 
It  is  necessary  for  nie  to-day  to  tell  the  comrades  that  owing  to 
the  prolonged  illness  of  Comrade  Parker,  which  extended  for  fi 
period  of  two  years,  his  financial  condition  was  such  that  he  not 
only  left  his  family  destitute  but  left  debts  behind  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  widow.  Yesterday  the  Auxiliary  connected  with 
our  organization,  in  the  generosity  of  their  hearts,  voted  fifty 
dollars  towards  a  fund  being  raised  for  the  relief  of  Comrade 
Parker's  family.  Those  of  you  who  have  attended  Encampmeuts 
know  well  when  such  a  proposition  was  brought  before  an  Eiicamj> 
ment  that  Comrade  Parker  would  have  given  his  last  dollar  to 
help  such  a  fund. 

I  have  some  subscription  blanks  here  which  I  will  pass,  put 
on  your  name  and  address  and  the  amount  you  want  to  give.  If 
you  feel  that  your  camp  will  give  something,  put  on  the  name  of 
the  camp.  I  ask  you,  comrades,  now  as  a  reward  for  what  he  has 
done  for  you  in  the  past  to  do  what  you  can  for  him  now. 

Comrade  Spire,  Camp  Xo.  15 : 

I  -would  like  to  straighten  out  a  little  matter  with  regard  to  the 
Department  colors.  I  stated  yesterday  that  the  O'Xeill  Camp^ 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  fund  for  the  Department  colors.  I 
received  a  oommunication  from  the  camp  last  night  that  througli 
an  oversight  the  Quartermaster  failed  to  send  the  amount.  I  will 
contribute  the  amount. 

Department  Com^iander: 

The  apology  of  the  comrade  will  be  accepted.  We  will  now 
take  up  the  election  of  ofiicers.  I  will  appoint  as  tellers  Com- 
rades llobinson  of  Schenectady,  Pierce  of  Xew  York,  and  Spire 
of  Buffalo. 

Past  Department  Co^oiander  Cunningham: 

I  move  that  the  first  order  of  business  after  the  election  of 
officers  shall  be  the  selection  of  a  place  for  holding  the  next 
Encampment. 

Carried. 
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Depabtment  Mabshal: 

The  Credential  Committee  reports  167  qualified  delegates. 

Co\LBADE  Lowe,  Camp  'No.  4: 

I  wish  to  request  that  my  name  as  candidate  for  Junior  Viee- 
Conunauder  be  not  considered.  I  withdraw  in  favor  of  Comrade 
Charles  P.  Shinn. 

CoMBADE  Fbeden&ich,  Camp  Xo.  28: 

I  would  like  the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  a  moment  before 
we  vote  on  the  nominations  for  the  office  of  Junior  Vice- 
Department  Commander.  I  come  from  Albany  with  my  dele- 
gation, not  seeking  office,  but  was  asked  to  run  by  my  friends 
in  this  convention.  Inasmuch  as  two  department  officers  are 
nominated  in  the  lower  section  of  the  State,  I  ask  you  at 
this  time  to  consider  the  pbsition  you  are  leaving  the  Senior 
Vice  Commander  if  the  rest  of  the  officers  are  elected 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  I  have  been  connected 
with  this  organization  for  twelve  years  and  been  situated  at 
Albany,  the  capitol  district  of  the  State,  and  I  have  been  called 
upon  time  and  time  again  to  represent  our  organization  at  the 
white  building  on  the  hill  and  never  failed.  I  have  been  asked 
to  interest  myself  in  the  office  of  Junior  Vice-Department  Com- 
mander by  my  friends  and  will  say  if  there  is  any  other  comrvde 
Bominated  from  up  the  State  I  would  willingly  withdraw,  but 
I  am  in  this  race  to  stay  for  the  benefit  of  our  organization  and 
to  help  our  Senior  Vice-Department  Commander.  I  ask  you  to 
think  well  before  you  cast  your  vote.     (Applause.) 

Comrade  Shinn,  Camp  Xo.  43: 

I  have  just  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  comrade  from  Albany, 
and  although  I  feel  friendly  towards  him  I  believe  I  should  make 
a  snort  reply  to  his  argument  why  he  should  be  elected.  In  the 
first  place  our  comrades  who  are  above  the  Harlem  river  should 
remember  that  last  year  when  they  elected  the  Department  offi- 
cers, they  left  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  without  representation  in  the  officers,  although  in 
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that  territory  there  are  more  than  one-half  of  the  members  of 
this  organization  located.  At  this  time  our  organization  is  in 
a  critical  situation.  In  electing  last  year  the  Department  Com- 
mander of  Troy  and  the  Senior  Vice-Department  Commander  of 
Albany,  the  upper  section  of  the  State  was  not  neglected.  They 
can't  come  here  now,  in  my  opinion,  and  say  that  the  section  of 
the  State  is  neglected.  I  believe  for  the  time  being  territorial 
situations  should  not  enter  our  minds  if  we  are  working  for  the 
good  of  this  organization.  I  am  not  vain  in  making  the  state- 
ment; it  was  my  intention  to  run  for  Department  Commander 
this  year,  as  many  comrades  from  up  the  State  told  me  they  would 
back  me.  The  comrade  from  Brooklyn  whom  we  are  going  to 
elect  is  a  man  so  far  superior  in  every  way  to  myself  that  I  felt 
I  should  not  run  this  year,  and  I  gave  way  to  him.  Comrade 
Foster  of  Utica  also  gave  way.  I  believe  if  Comrade  Foster 
is  entitled  to  the  office  of  Senior  Vice-Commander  as  a  reward 
for  his  declining  to  run  for  Department  Commander,  I  am  in  a 
small  measure  entitled  to  the  office  of  Jimior  Vice-Department 
Commander  for  giving  way  to  the  man  from  the  lower  portion 
of  the  State.  I  therefore  ask  you  to  support  me  for  Junior  Vice- 
Department  Commander,  for  those  who  know  me  will  know  I 
am  not  a  shirker.     (Applause.) 

Comrade  Joel,  Camp  No.  8: 

I  don't  believe  it  is  fair  for  any  candidate  for  office  to  come 
here  and  talk,  but  it  is  not  right  to  let  one  or  two  do  the  talking 
and  the  others  remain  silent.  I  want  to  state  the  reasons  why 
I  entered  the  field.  Wherever  you  go  you  want  an  organization. 
We  have  in  the  county  of  Westchester  seven  camps  —  Peekskill, 
White  Plains,  Port  Chester,  Mount  Vernon,  New  Rochelle, 
Yonkers  and  Fort  Slocum. 

The  camp  at  White  Plains  I  organized  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Maurice  Simmons.  Things  are  not  right.  The  officers 
of  Peekskill  Camp  have  not  been  installed  up  to  the  present  day. 
That  is  the  reason  I  have  come  to  the  front  to  build  up  that  part 
of  the  State.  There  is  another  man  nominated  for  New  Rochelle 
and  if  you  don't  vote  for  me,  vote  for  Dennis  Hynes.  (Applause.) 
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Comrade  Kovebigk: 

I  was  placed  in  nomination  for  Marshal  by  my  friends  and 
I  desire  to  state  to  you  that  as  I  am  in  active  service  in  the  United 
States  Navy  to-day  serving  under  Old  Glory,  I  withdraw  as  a 
candidate  and  I  hope  you  will  elect  Comrade  Florea. 

Past  Depabtmskt  Commander  Jones: 

As  the  result  of  the  subscription  taken  up  I  im  pleased  to 
announce  that  I  have  received  $119.  In  addition  I  have  pre- 
viously received  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,  with  promises  that 
have  been  made,  we  can  go  to  the  comrade's  widow  with  a  fund 
of  at  least  $250.     (Applause.) 

The  balloting  for  the  election  of  officers  then  took  place. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  Simmons: 

I  move  we  now  adjourn  until  two  o'clock  for  the  completion  of 
business  of  the  Encampment  and  installation  of  officers. 
Carried. 
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THIRD  DAY 

Afternoon  Session  —  Jnly  11»  1917 
Depabtment  Commanixeb: 

I  will  appoint  as  reading  clerk  Past  Department  Commander 
Cunningham.  We  will  take  up  the  regular  order  of  business  under 
reports  of  committees.    We  will  hear  the  report  of  the  Adjutant. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  11,  1917. 

To  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Department  of  New 
York: 

Dear  Sir  and  Comrades. —  I  respectfully  report  that  during  the 
past  year  the  Department  of  New  York  has  received  and  expended 
the  following  sums: 

Received  by  cash ; .    $3,280  83 

Expenditures 2,284  82 

t  — ^— ^— — ^— .— ^-^— 

Balance  on  hand $896  00 


The  following  bills  remain  unpaid: 

National  Headquarters  per  capita  tax $338  75 

William  Jones 4  60 

William  Goodwin 33  00 

Robert  Mackin 33  00 

B.  J.  Pierce 10  00 

Kiesling  &  Co 12  00 

W.  J.  Lyn 145  00 

James  Shea 25  00 

Marks  Bros 1  75 

Official  stenographer 75  00 

Stenographer  for  reports 5  00 


Total $623  10 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  J.  TYNER,  Jb., 

Department  Adjutant, 
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Comrade  Joel: 

I  move  that  the  reiwrt  be  received  as  read. 
Motion  carried. 

Department  Commander  : 

Xext  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

July  11,  1917. 

To  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Department  of  New 
York  J  United  Spanish  War  Veterans: 

We  respectfully  report  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the 
Department  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster  and  find  the  following 

receipts  and  disbursements: 

Receipts $3,280  83 

Disbursements 2,384  83 

Balance $896  00 


Cash  in  bank $611  00 

CHAS.  A-  DEIN", 
JAMES  S.  LONG, 
ALBERT  HAHN, 

Auditing  Committee. 

Comrade  Swartwood,  Camp  No.  85: 

In  view  of  the  report  made,  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted 
and  filed  as  read. 
Carried. 

Past  Department  Commander  Cunningham: 

This  might  be  an  opportune  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  comrades  the  intent  of  Resolution  No  1,  which  was  adopted 
this  morning  without  comment.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Adjutant,  the  incoming  administration  will  have,  after  deducting 
unpaid  bills,  a  little  over  one  hundred  dollars  to  carry  on  the 
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administration  pending  the  receipt  of  the  per  capita  tax.  The 
resolution  stated  that  the  incoming  administration  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  increase  the 
Department  funds.  The  intention  of  the  mover  of  this  resolution 
was  to  bring  the  proposition  before  the  delegates  so  that  when  this 
committee  is  appointed  that  committee  is  going  to  endeavor  to 
have  every  camp  in  the  State  run  some  social  event  or  do  some- 
thing through  their  memorial  boards  or  joint  committees.  It  is 
proposed  by  the  incoming  administration,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
to  have  the  city  of  Kew  York  conduct  one  big  joint  affair,  to  have 
Buffalo  conduct  an  affair  of  some  kind,  and  in  the  smaller  places 
where  there  is  but  one  camp  to  run  euchre  parties  and  have  all 
the  affairs  pulled  off  in  one  month.  We  can  go  before  the  people 
this  coming  fall  and  send  out  literature  towards  the  furtherance 
of  the  constitutional  amendment.  It  is  up  to  each  individual  camp 
to  do  something  in  making  up  a  general  fund.  We  trust  that  when 
the  comrades  go  back  to  their  camps  to  bring  that  proposition 
home. 

Comrade  Cook,  Camp  No.  53 : 

I  have  here  a  communication  which  I  received  by  special 
delivery  this  morning  from  the  Commander  of  Keck  Camp  No.  53, 
which  I  will  read  to  you. 

July  10,  1912. 
Mr.  Habey  T.  Cook,  Olens  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Comrade  Cook. — You  are  hereby  authorized  to  announce 
on  the  floor  of  the  TJ.  S.  W.  V.  Encampment  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
that  Major  Frank  Keck  Camp  No.  53,  Department  of  New  York, 
U.  S.  W.  v.,  proposes  that  this  Department  of  New  York,  U.  S. 
W.  v.,  send  an  ambulance,  as  per  cuts  submitted,  to  France  to 
carry  our  wounded  boys,  and  that  Major  Frank  Keck  Camp  will 
give  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  toward  said  ambu- 
lance, providing  action  is  taken  at  once  at  this  Encampment  to 
procure  said  ambulance. 

Advise  me  at  once  as  soon  as  action  on  this  matter  is  taken  by 
the  Encampment. 

Fraternally  yours, 

HOWARD  GRIFFITHS, 

Commander. 
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I  will  state  we  have  two  comrades  in  our  camp  who  are  con- 
nected with  a  large  automobile  concern  which  is  furnishing  theee 
ambulances,  and  they  have  been  able  to  get  us  a  reduction  of  $800 
on  the  cost  of  this  machine;  they  have  been  able  to  reduce  that  tc 
$1,700.  Keck  Camp  boys  have  huatled  and  they  have  been  able 
to  collect  $400.  Approximately  we  have  a  hundred  camps  in  the 
Department  of  New  York,  and  if  each  camp  would  subscribe 
twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  we  would  be  able  to  get  that  ambulance, 
What  I  want  you  to  do,  comrades,  is  to  take  this  up  with  youi 
camp  when  you  go  back,  and  if  you  will  give  me  that  authority 
Keck  Camp  will  get  busy  and  raise  that  money.  I  know  everj 
man  of  you  will  do  his  duty. 

CoHKADB  MoKeok,  Camp  No.  63 : 
We  also  want  to  send  a  man  over  to  take  care  of  this  ambulance 

Comrade  Cook: 

I  have  also  here  a  letter  from  the  automobile  company,  which  ] 
will  read: 

July  7,  1917. 

Major  Frank  Keck  Camp  No.  53,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
DepaHmeni  of  New  York,  226  West  125th  Street,  New  Tori 
City: 

Gentlemen, — We  herewith  submit  for  your  approval  proposi 
tion  to  furnish  you  with  a  motor  field  ambulance  of  the  latest  type 
complete  in  every  detail,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  photo 
graphs,  for  the  sura  of  $1,725,  f.  o,  b.  New  York. 

This  ambulance,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  some  which  hav< 
already  been  shipped  abroad,  will  accommodate  six  (6)  stretchei 
patients  or  ten  (10)  sitting  patients.  We  would,  however,  sugges' 
that  the  capacity  be  reduced  to  four  (4)  stretcher  patients,  whicl 
will  enable  us  to  reduce  the  hei^t  of  the  body,  thus  lowering  th< 
center  of  gravity,  which  will  enable  the  ambulance  to  travel  mon 
steadily  over  rough  roads. 

The  ambulance  will  be  painted  and  lettered  in  accordance  witi 
your  wishes,  and  we  can  guarantee  a  first  class  job  in  every  respect 
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The  chassis  proposed  is  a  Reo  three-fourth  ton  truck  chassis, 
especially  adapted  for  ambulance  work  and  equipped  with  electric 
self-starter  and  lighting  system. 

Trusting  that  this  proposition  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  and 
awaiting  your  further  advice,  we  are 

Very  truly  yours, 

GASTON,  WILLIAMS  &  WIGMORE,  INC. 

Edwabd  McK.  Hunt, 

Automobile  Division. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months  before  there  will  be  a  hun- 
dred thousand  more  troops  over  there.  We  want  to  show  them 
that  the  boys  of  the  Spanish  war  are  doing  something  for  them. 
We  can  get  a  chauffer  who  will  volunteer  to  run  the  machine.  It 
is  up  to  you  to  say  what  you  wish  to  do. 

Past  Depabtmbnt  Commandeb  Cunningham: 

In  view  of  the  state  of  our  Department  finances  at  the  present 
time,  I  would  move  that  the  Commander  of  Keck  Camp  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  incoming  Department  officers. 

Carried. 

Comsade  Snydeb,  Camp  No.  53 : 

I,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Department  Colors,  ask 
you  to  go  back  to  your  camps  and  bring  back  the  true  state  of  our 
colors.  I  also  inform  you  that  since  I  received  my  report  I  re- 
ceived from  L.  Wheeler  of  Camp  No.  3  an  individual  subscription, 
making  a  total  of  $74.50  for  the  purchase  of  the  colors. 

CoMBADE  Spibe,  Camp  No.  15: 

I  wish  to  contribute  $3  for  O'Neill  Camp, 

Past  Commandeb-in-Chief  Simmons: 

I  move  you,  sir,  that  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Glens  Falls,  to  the  commanding  officer 
and  members  of  the  Eighteenth  Separate  Company,  to  the  band- 
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master  who  so  generoudy  entertained  us  musically,  to  the  local 
press  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  them,  and  to  Warren  A- 

Wilson  Camp  of  Glens  Falls. 

CoMBADE  Stobbe,  Camp  No.  1: 
Were  the  Boy  Scouts  taken  care  of  ? 

Department  Commandeb: 
Yes,  sir. 

Department  Marshal: 

A  vote  of  thanks  ought  to  be  extended  to  Mr.  Claude  Fox  of 
the  Glens  Falls  Times,  who  gave  us  columns  in  his  paper. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  Simmons: 

I  accept  that  in  the  original  motion. 
Motion  carried. 

Comrade  Kemp,  Camp  No.  43 : 

I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Credential  Committee  for  their 
hard  labor  during  the  convention. 
Carried. 

Department  Commander: 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  selection  of  a  place  to  hold  the 
next  convention. 

Comrade  Flannigan,  Camp  Xo.  37: 

I  would  like  to  place  before  you,  sixteen  miles  from  New  York 
City  on  Long  Island  Sound,  known  as  the  City  of  Parks,  and  I 
guaranty  if  the  convention  is  held  in  New  Rpchelle  you  will  have 
the  best  time  of  your  life.  We  have  fine  public  buildings,  hotels 
and  boarding  houses.  I  place  New  Rochelle  before  you  for  your 
consideration. 
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Sbpabtment  Majrshajl: 

I  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  conductor  of  New 
Rochelle  nineteen  years  ago.  I  took  out  the  first  car  from  the 
bam  on  the  Huckleberry  road,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  it  is 
a  good  town. 

Comsabe  Joel,  Camp  No.  8 : 

Xew  Rochelle  and  Mount  Vernon  have  been  bucking  each  other 
and  it  comes  natural.  Xew  Rochelle  may  be  forty-five  minutes 
from  Broadway  but  Mount  Vernon  is  only  thirty  minutes.  The 
same  inducement  New  Rochelle  gives  you  we  can  give  you.  We 
have  a  very  large  armory  in  Mount  Vernon  and  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  if  the  convention  is  held  in  either  Mount  Vernon 
or  New  Rochelle  we  are  going  to  have  the  largest  convention  of 
the  Department  of  New  York.  We  have  three  railroads  running 
into  Mount  Vernon  and  several  car  lines.  The  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Mount  Vernon,  who  is  an  honorary  member  of  our  camp,  sent 
me  a  telegram  and  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

Mt.  Veenon,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1917. 
Isaac  Joel,  Hotel  Madden^  Glens  Falh,  N.  Y,: 

The  city  of  Mount  Vernon  invites  the  State  organization  of 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  hold  their  annual  convention 
here  in  July,  1918.  We  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make 
the  convention  a  most  successful  one  and  all  will  take  pleasure  in 
caring  for  and  providing  entertainment  for  the  delegates  and  their 
friends.     I  hope  Mount  Vernon  may  secure  this  convention. 

Edwin  W.  Fiske, 

Mayor. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  man  has  been  Mayor  for  eight 
years  and  running  again  this  year,  and  you  can't  beat  him.  Any- 
tking  he  undertakes  to  do  he  does  and  does  well.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  I  send  him  a  telegram  that  the  convention  will  come  there, 
he  will  go  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  get  an  appropriation. 
If  Mount  Vernon  should  get  it,  it  will  be  the  best  convention  you 
ever  had.  If  Mount  Vernon  gets  the  convention  you  can  ask  for 
a  five-day  convention.     Monday  for  business,  Tuesday  for  pleas- 
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ure,  Wednesday  for  business,  Thursday  for  pleasure  and  Friday 
the  winding  up  of  the  convention.  I  ask  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  vote  for  Mount  Vernon. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  Simmons: 

Two  fair  cities  offer  their  attractions  and  temptations  to  the 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  I  have  heard  both  described  as  the 
deserted  villages  of  Westchester  County.  New  Rochelle  with  a 
happy  poetic  name,  and  Mount  Vernon  whose  only  claim  is  that 
is  contains  the  aerie  of  the  Bald  Eagle  of  Westchester  County. 
(Laughter.)  They  both  cast  into  our  laps  an  embarrassment  of 
riches.  It  is  really  difficult  to  determine  which  one  to  take. 
I  could  be  with  either  one  if  t'other  charmer  was  away.  I  have 
been  to  both  cities.  It  suggests  itself  to  me  that  our  next  Encamp- 
ment must  be  monumental  in  proportion.  This  is  a  small  assem- 
blage. Let  the  pendulum  swing  to  the  other  end  next  year.  We 
want  to  go  near  New  York  City  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  New 
York,  that  has  never  done  anything  for  the  forty  or  more  camps 
in  the  city,  should  financially  or  otherwise  help  the  encampment 
city.  Each  city  is  most  available  and  accessible  to  New  York. 
I  wish  it  were  New  Rochelle.  But  the  railroad  tracks  tell  us  that 
with  a  five-cent  fare  you  can  travel  from  the  home  once  officially 
occupied  by  Major  Kline  to  Mount  Vernon,  whereas  if  we  go 
beyond  we  wander  by  day  and  night  on  trolley  cars  and  we  reach 
the  happy  hunting  ground  of  New  Rochelle.  Both  cities  are  pro- 
gressive communities.  I  was  in  Mount  Vernon  two  weeks  ago  and 
it  has  taken  on  a  new  birth  of  life.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a 
fund  and  a  proper  spirit  to  entertain  us. 

Comrade  Hynes,  Camp  No.  37: 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  Mayor  of  New  Rochelle  which  I  will 
read. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1917. 

Commander  D.  F.  Hynes,  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Globe  Hotel, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

Am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans'  conven- 
tion coming  to  New  Rochelle  in  1918. 

EDWARD  STETSON  GRIFFING, 

Mayor,  City  of  New  Rochelle. 
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CoMBAPE  CuLLiNAY,  Camp  No.  46: 

Here  are  two  men  who  are  practically  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
one  another  and  who  are  running  for  the  same  office  and  looking 
for  the  convention*  It  is  a  case  of  fifty-fifty.  One  place  is  as 
far  from  my  house  as  the  other.  I  would  suggest  that  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  men  are  running  for  the  same  office  that  the 
man  receiving  the  lowest  number  of  votes  withdraw  and  let  the 
convention  go  to  the  man  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes. 

Comrade  Joel,  Camp  No.  8: 
T  am  satisfied. 

CoMitADE  Hynes,  Camp  No.  37: 
I  am  satisfied. 

Depaktment  Commandeb: 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  tellers. 

The  tellers  announced  the  following  as  the  result  of  the  ballot : 

TJ.  S.  W.  v.,  Department  State  of  New  Yobk,  1917 

Official  Ballot 

Department  Commander  —  A.  L.  Kline. . '. 146 

Senior  Vice-Commander  —  William  A.  Foster 144 

Junior  Vice-Commander: 

Isaac  Joel 27 

William  S.  Fredenrich 46 

Dennis  Hynes 13 

Charles  P.  Shinn 61 

Department  Chaplain  —  Rev.  John  C.  Chidwick 142 

Department  Surgeon  —  Hyman  Finkelstone 138 

Department  Marshal  —  Martin  Florea 130 
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Delegates- at-Large : 

W.  C.  Snyder. 

C.  B.  Cleary 

Wm.  S.  Goodwin 

Pan!  Stobbe 

AhernateB : 

Chaa.  B.  Hidley, 
Prentice  AV  hi  ting, 
Irving  Coon, 
John  E.  J.  Clare. 

Past  Depabtment  Commandeb  Jones: 

I  move  that  the  vote  for  Junior  Vice-Department  Comman 
for  Charles  P.  Shinn  be  made  unanimous. 
Carried. 

Comrade  Htnes,  Camp  No.  37 : 

I  move  that  Mount  Vernon  be  the  unanimous  choice  for  hold 
the  next  convention. 
Carried. 

Comrade  Shinh;: 

I  want  to  thank  those  who  gave  me  their  vote  and  I  waul 
aay  to  those  who  did  not  that  I  feel  just  as  friendly  to  them  at 
anybody,  because  everybody  has  the  right  to  his  opinion,  an< 
hope  at  the  end  of  my  term  of  office  those  that  did  not  vote 
me  will  say  that  they  were  sorry  that  they  did  not. 

Department  Commandee: 

I  hereby  declare  the  officers  duly  elected. 

Installation. 

Adjournment. 
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BULLETIN  OP  THE  UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

Depabtment  of  If  ew  Yoek 

August  J  1916. 
GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  1 

Series  1916-1917 

1.  Having  been  elected  and  installed  as  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  New  York  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Encampment, 
held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  5  and  6,  1916,  I  hereby 
assume  command. 

Department  Headquarters 

2.  Department  headquarters  have  been  established  in  room  23, 
Rensselaer  County  Court  House,  Second  and  Congress  streets, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Headquarters  night  will  be  every  Friday  night. 
However,  a  member  of  the  Department  Commander's  staff  will  be 
at  Headquarters  every  evening  from  7 :30  to  10  o'clock,  and  com- 
rades are  urged  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  headquarters  whenever  they 
so  desire. 

Department  Officers 

3.  The  following  oflScers  were  elected  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Department  Encampment  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Department  Senior  Vice-Commander,  Archibald  R.  MacFar- 
land,  Captain  Frank  Rockwell  Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  53  Alexan- 
der street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Department  Junior  Vice-Commander,  William  Kennedy,  Ser- 
geant Hamilton  Fish  Camp  No.  46,  334  East  Seventy-ninth  street, 
New  York  City. 

Department  Surgeon,  Dr.  Melville  A.  Hayes,  Colonel  John 
Jacob  Astor  Camp  No.  98,  124  Audubon  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Department  Marshal,  Morris  A.  Florea,  Old  Guard  Camp 
No.  19,  105  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street.  New 
York  City. 

Department  Chaplain,  Rev.  Mons.  John  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D., 
Gloucester  Naval  Camp  No.  5,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y. 

[119] 
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Delegates  to  Nationcd  Encampment 


Comrade  Paul  A.  Stobbe,  Manhattan  Camp  No.  1;  Comrade 
W.  S.  Goodwin,  William  McKinley  Camp  No.  62 ;  Alfred  J.  Kea- 
nedy,  Captain  W.  S.  Overton,  Jr.,  Camp  No.  29 ;  Otto  Schmidt, 
David  Wilson  Camp  No.  59. 


Alternates 

Comrade  P.  S.  Rigney,  William  II.  Hubbell  Camp  No.  4;  Com- 
rade J.  S.  Holmes,  Colonel  Garland  N.  Whistler  Camp  No.  100 ; 
Comrade  Robert  Mackin,  Gloucester  Naval  Camp  No.  5 ;  Comrade 
John  Sigmund,  Old  Guard  Camp  No.  19. 


Appointments 
4.    The  following  appointments  are  hereby  announced : 

Department  Chief  of  Staff,  Charles  S.  Bielman,  Buckey  O'Neili 
Camp  No.  15,  95  Charlotte  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Department  Adjutant,  William  J  Tyner,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Russell 
Camp  No.  2,  162  Congress  street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Department  Quartermaster,  Edward  M.  Jackson,  M.  D.  Russell 
Camp  No.  2,  183  Second  street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Department  Judge  Advocate,  Frederick  E.  Draper,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
Russell  Camp  No.  2,  174  Second  avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Department  Patriotic  Instructor,  William  C.  Snyder,  Major 
Frank  Keck  Camp  No.  53,  103  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  street.  New  York  City. 

Department  Historian,  Arthur  Thompson,  Thomas  H.  Barber 
Camp  No.  3,  141  Washington  street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  Department  Adjutant,  Thomas  J.  Bourke,  M.  D. 
Russell  Camp  No.  2,  514  River  street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  Department  Adjutant,  Bernard  J.  Pierce,  Manhattan 
Camp  No.  1,  4  Old  Slip,  New  York  City. 

Assistant  Department  Quartermaster,  R.  E.  A.  Pillsworth, 
M.  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  2,  3033  Sixth  avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  Department  Quartermaster,  M.  F.  McNamara,  For- 
eign Service  Camp  No.  87,  169  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  New  York  City. 
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Department  Color  Sergeant,  George  Dial,  M.  D.  Kussell  Camp 
Ifo.  2,  2524  Fifth  avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Department  Color  Sergeant,  James  J.  Tierney,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Camp  No.  91,  691  Tenth  avenue,  Xew  York  City. 

Department  Musician,  Bert  Tillotson,  M.  D.  Russell  Camp 
Xo.  2,  Frances  avenue,  Troy,  X.  Y. 

The  Department  Inspector,  Committee  on  Legislation,  Commit- 
tee on  Extension  of  the  Order  and  Publicity  Committee  will  be 
aimounced  in  the  next  general  order. 

The'  Department  Commander  expects  every  comrade  of  the 
Department  of  New  York  to  give  him  their  best  efforts  in  making 
this  yearns  administration  an  unqualified  success,  and  he  will  at 
all  times  give  his  earnest  attention  to  the  advancement  of  this 
organization. 

Awarding  of  Prizes 

5.  As  soon  as  the  minutes  of  the  Department  Encampment  at 
Saratoga  are  received  at  these  headquarters,  announcement  will  be 
made  as  to  what  camps  have  secured  the  prizes  for  recruiting  dur- 
UB^  the  past  year,  and  the  matter  taken  up  with  the  comrades  who 
contributed  same. 

1916  Proceedings 

6.  Comrades  desiring  a  copy  of  the  1915  Department  proceed- 
ings at  TJtica  may  have  same  by  sending  ten  cents  to  Past  Depart- 
ment Commander  William  Jones,  4380  Carpenter  avenue,  New 
York  City,  or  to  Department  headquarters. 

Department  Colors 

7.  The  Department  Commander  desires  at  this  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  comrades  to  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Department 
colors,  which  are  literally  falling  to  pieces.  This  matter  will  be 
taken  up  with  the  various  camps  after  the  Chicago  Encampment 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  obtain  a  new  stand  of  colors. 

Wearing  of  Medals 

8.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  some  comrades 
at  Department  and  National  Encampments  to  decorate  themselves 
with  many  badges,  and  while  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
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from  so  doing  the  Department  Commander  believes  that  this  prac- 
tice has  a  tendency  to  provoke  ridicule  and  believes  comrades 
should  only  wear  the  medallion  of  the  organization^  foreign  ser- 
vice, State  and  Military  Order  of  the  Serpent  medallions. 

Supplies 

9.  Camps  when  ordering  supplies  or  paying  any  bill  to  the 
Department  must  make  all  money  orders  or  checks  payable  to  the 
Department  Adjutant.  Orders  will  not  be  filled  unless  the  above 
form  is  strictly  complied  with,  and  under  no  consideration  will 
C.  O.  D.  orders,  be  filled.  It  is  desired  to  run  this  Department  on 
a  purely  business  basis,  and  as  our  mail  bill  is  one  of  the  largest 
expenditures,  comrades  are  requested  to  be  sure  and  give  proper 
address  of  party  to  whom  answer  or  orders  is  to  be  sent. 

Change  of  Officers  and  Addresses 

10.  Edward  J.  La  Voir,  Vice-Commander,  Foreign  Service 
Camp  No.  87,  vice  Hugo  Baumker,  resigned. 

William  A.  Murphy,  Quartermaster,  Henry  J.  Reilly  Camp 
No.  34,  335  Sixteenth  street,  Brooklyn. 

Howard  McOmber,  Adjutant,  Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp  Wo.  9, 
vice  Adelbert  Reynolds,  resigned,  22  Shippey  street.  Glens  Falls. 

Edwin  P.  Hayes,  Quartermaster,  Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp 
No.  9,  care  of  post-oflSce,  Glens  Falls,  vice  Jesse  P.  Kelsey, 
resigned. 

H.  E.  Bradyn,  Sergeant-Major,  Foreign  Service  Camp  No.  87, 
is  the  Acting  Adjutant  of  the  above-named  camp  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Adjutant  I.  A.  Boyd,  who  is  serving  with  the  colors  on 
the  Mexican  border.  Comrade  Bradyn's  address  is  165  East 
Forty-ninth  street,  New  York  City, 

Frank  J.  Murphy,  Acting  Adjutant,  Captain  Frank  Rockwell 
Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  of  Albany,  vice  Adjutant  William  Freden- 
rich,  who  is  serving  on  the  Third  Brigade  staff  with  General  Lester 
on  the  border. 

William  A.  Murphy,  Quartermaster,  Henry  J.  Reilly  Camp 
No.  34,  new  address  355  Sixteenth  street,  Brooklyn, 

George  W.  Tusingham,  Commander,  Old  Guard  Camp  No.  19, 
1457  Third  avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Naiional  Encampment 
Chicago,  September  4,  5,  6  and  7,  1916    • 

11.  The  Thirteenth  National  Encampment  of  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  September  4,  5,  6  and  7, 
1916. 

Camps  that  have  not  forwarded  to  Department  Headquarters 
the  credentials  issued  for  the  National  Encampment  are  directed 
to  do  so  at  once,  as  the  list  of  New  York  delegates  must  be  filed 
with  the  Adjutant-General  before  August  18. 

Headquarters  for  the  Department  of  New  York  will  be  estab- 
lished in  Congress  Hotel,  Michigan  Boulevard  and  Congress  street. 

It  is  impossible  to  show  the  names  of  all  the  excellent  hotels 
that  are  conveniently  located  to  the  National  Encampment.  In 
order,  however,  to  assist  comrades  in  estimating  their  expenses,  we 
have  taken  the  names  of  a  few  representative  hotels  showing  their 
rates  per  day  for  a  single  room  (without  meals). 

There  are  a  number  of  cheaper  hotels  that  are  comfortable,  clean 
and  respectable ;  anyone  desiring  this  class  of  accommodations  will 
be  promptly  cared  for  on  their  arrival  in  Chicago,  if  they  apply  at 
the  information  bureau. 

Room  with-       Room  with 
out  bath  bath 

Auditorium   Hotel,   Michigan   boulevard 

and  Congress  street $1 .  50  up     $2 .  50  up 

Congress  Hotel,  Michigan  boulevard  and 

Congress  street 2 .  00  up       3 .  00  up 

Bri^s  House,  Fifth  avenue  and  Ran- 
dolph street 1 .  00  up       1 .  50  up 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Jackson  boulevard 

and  Clark  street 1.50  up       2.00  up 

Grant    Hotel,    Madison    and    Dearborn 

streets 1 .  00  up       1 .  50  up 

Great  Northern  Hotel,  Jackson  boule- 
vard and  Dearborn  street 1.50  up       2.00  up 

Palmer  House,  Monroe  and  State  streets.  1.00  up       1.50  up 

Double  rooms  or  suites  at  reasonable  rates.  Most  hotels  give 
lower  rates  where  two  or  more  occupy  same  room. 
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Transportation  Aide  William  C.  Snyder  has  made  the  follow- 
ing arrangements  for  transportation  to  the  National  Encampment 
at  Chicago.  The  trip  will  be  made  by  one  of  the  best  trains  on 
the  New  York  Central,  "  The  Continental  Limited"  The  itin- 
erary will  provide  practically  a  daylight  trip  through  New  York 
State  and  direct  train  service  from  the  largest  number  of  cities 
from  which  comrades  may  be  expected  to  attend  the  Encampment. 
The  train  will  leave  New  York  City  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 2,  and  delegates  from  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  will 
have  ample  time  to  make  connections  with  the  New  York  comrades 
if  thev  so  desire.  A  connection  will  also  be  made  at  Rotterdam 
Junction  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  train  carrying  comrades  from 
Massachusetts.  The  equipment  of  "  The  Continental  Limited  '' 
consists  of  first  class  vestibuled  combination  baggage  and  smoking 
cars,  day  coaches  and  Pullman  sleeping  cars  running  through 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  via  the  West  Shore  and  Wabash  rail- 
roads, with  dining  cars  attached.  The  following  table  shows  the 
time  of  departure  and  fare  from  the  cities  named: 

Saturday,  September  2nd 

Round 
From  Leave  trip  fare 

Foot  Cortlandt  street.  New  York 2 :00  p.  m.  $33  30 

Foot  West  Forty-second  street.  New  York. .  2:15  p.  m.  33  30 

Weehawken 2:30  p.  m.  33  30 

Haverstraw 3 :22  p.  m.  33  30 

West  Point 3 :48  p.  m.  33  30 

Cornwall 3 :58  p.  m.  33  30 

NewbuTgh  —  Beacon  by  Ferry 4:08  p.  m.  33  30 

Highland  —  Poughkeepsie  by  Ferry 4 :35  p.  m.  33  30 

Kingston  —  Rhinecliff  by  Ferry 5 :10  p.  m.  32  61 

Catskill  —  Greendale  by  Ferry 6 :49  p.  m.  31  55 

Albany  —  via  Ravena 5 :26  p.  m.  29  95 

Troy  —  via  Albany  and  Ravena 4:15  p.  m.  29  95 

Glens  Falls  —  via  Albany  and  Ravena,  ...  3 :0&  p.  m.  32  40 

Saratoga  —  via  Albany  and  Ravena 3 :55  p.  m.  31  55 

Rotterdam     Junction  —  connection     from 

Boston 7 :38  p.  m.  29  95 

Schenectady  —  change  at  Utica 6 :27  p.  m.  29  95 
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Round 

From                                                                                      Leave  trip  fare 

Amsterdam  —  change  at  Utic:     6 :52  p.  m.  29  95 

Fonda  —  change  at  Utica 7 :10  p.  m.  29  95 

Herkimer  —  change  at  Utica 7 :5{>  p.  m.  28  60 

Utica 9 :05  p.  m.  28  06 

Syracuse 10 :20  p.  m.  25  3« 

Osw^o  —  change  at  Utica 6 :30  p.  m.  26  76 

Auburn  —  change  at  Rochester 9 :00  p.  m.  24  34 

Rochester 11  :5j  p,  m.  21  30 

Sunday,  Soptoml  'v  J] id 

Buffalo  —  via  Wabash  raibroad 1 :46  a.  ra.  18  CO 

Detroit  —  via  Wabash  railroad 9 :00  a.  m 

Arrive  Chicago  —  via  Wabash  Railroad  4 :55  p.  m. 


•  •  •  • 


Social  Events 

12.  Frank  Rockwell  Palmer  Camp  Ko.  28,  of  Albany,  enjoyed 
the  annual  field  day  and  outing  at  Shafer's  grove,  Albany,  on 
Saturday,  July  22.  The  event  was  enjoyed  by  comrades  from 
nearby  cities,  the  program  of  sports  proving  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ever  offered  by  the  comrades  from  Captain  F.  R.  Palmer  Camp. 

A  dinner  and  dance  was  given  by  the  comrades  of  General  Joe 
Wheeler  Camp  Xo.  89,  of  New  York,  on  Saturday,  July  22,  at  the 
Whitney  hotel,  Coney  Island.  The  price  of  tickets  was  placed  at  a 
nominal  figure,  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present 
declared  the  comrades  from  this  camp  to  be  past  masters  in  the 
entertainment  line. 

Past  Department  Judge  Advocate  Calvin  S.  McChesney  enter- 
tained the  comrades  of  M.  D.  Russell  Camp  Xo.'  2  at  his  home, 
Troy,  on  Thursday  evening,  July  20.  The  Department  Com- 
mander, Department  Judge  Advocate  and  Commander  Jackson 
made  brief  addresses,  and  the  evening  was  further  enlivened  by 
songs  and  recitations  by  the  comrades.  The  affair  was  entirely  an 
iaformal  on«  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present. 
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Department  Aide»4e-Camp 

13.  CaiDp  Commanders  are  directed  to  send  the  name  of  a  co: 
Tade  in  good  standing,  and  one  who  will  not  he  afraid  of  a  lit 
hard  work,  to  the  Department  Commander  fot  the  position 
Department  Aide-de-Camp.  Commanders  should  use  discreti 
in  nominating  a  comrade  for  this  position,  as  the  work  assign 
to  an  aide  is  often  very  difficult  and  calls  for  the  use  of  considi 
able  tact  and  diplomacy. 

The  following  Aides-de-Camp  are  herehy  appointed: 
Comrade  Erail  Koverick,  Camp  No.  16. 
Comrade  Frank  J.  Murphy,  Camp  No.  28. 
Comrade  L.  W.  Card,  Camp  No.  40. 

Visitors  at  Department  Headquarters 

14.  Among  the  comrades  who  have  paid  a  visit  to  Departme 
headquarters  were  the  following: 

Senior  Vice-Commander  Archibald  R,  MacFarland,  Capts 
Frank  Rockwell  Palmer  Camp  No.  28. 

Quartermaster  Martin  Weldon,  Captain  Frank  Kockw 
Palmer  Camp  No.  28, 

Quartermaster  Isaac  Joel,  William  R.  Canner  Camp  No,  8. 

Comrade  Thomas  G.  Spellacy,  General  Eugene  Griffin  Car 
No.  11. 

Comrade  Frank  Yovits,  General  Eugene  Griffin  Camp  No.  1 

Past  Commander  John  J.  Murphy,  Griffin  Engineers  No.  31. 

Council  of  Administration 

15.  A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Administration  will  be  held 
New  York  headquarters.  Hotel  Congress,  Chicago,  on  Sund: 
evening,  September  3. 

Taps 

Lang,  Christ,  late  private.  Company  C,  65th  N.  T.  Vol.  Ini 
died  June  29,  1916;  buried  July  1,  with  military  honors;  memb 
of  Seybum-Liscum  Camp  No.  12,  Buffalo. 
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Bostrum,  Charles  W.,  late  private,  Company  M,  14th  U.  S. 
Inf. ;  died  June  30 ;  buried  July  2,  with  military  honors ;  member 
of  Seymour-Liscum  Camp  No.  12,  Buffalo. 

McCartin,  John,  late  member  of  Company  F,  11th  U.  S.  Inf. ; 
died  July  5 ;  buried  July  7,  with  full  military  honors  in  Calvary 
cemetery,  Queensborough ;  member  of  General  Henry  W.  Lawton 
Camp  No  21,  Brooklyn. 

Higley,  Sterling  F.,  late  member  of  Company  L,  1st  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Inf. ;  died  April  18 ;  Past  Commander  of  Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp 
No.  9,  Glens  Falls. 

Norcross,  W.  D.,  late  Corporal,  Company  K,  2d  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Inf. ;  Past  Commander  Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp  No.  9 ;  died  May 
17 ;  buried  May  21,  with  full  military  honors. 

Pugh,  Roy  J.,  late  Musician,  United  States  Coast  Artillery; 
member  of  Old  Guard  Camp  No.  19 ;  died  May  23 ;  buried  May 
26  at  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  with  full  mili- 
tary honors  by  Chambersburg  Post,  G.  A.  R. 

Hotchkin,  Walter  B.,  Colonel,  22d  Corps  of  Engineers,  retired 
Brigadier-General;  died  Jime  8;  buried  June  11,  with  full  mili- 
tary honors  at  National  Cemetery,  Arlington  Va.;  Past  Com- 
mander and  charter  member  of  Defendam  Camp  No.  26. 

O'Brien,  Peter  J.,  late  private.  Company  G,  12th  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Inf. ;  died  May  30 ;  buried  June  2  from  the  Church  of  St.  Charles 
Sorromeo,  with  a  solemn  high  mass  of  requiem ;  interment  at  Cal- 
■vary  Cemetery,  with  full  military  honors  by  comrades  of  General 
Guy  V.  Henry  Camp  No.  38,  a  firing  squad  being  furnished  by 
Company  G,  12th  N.  Y.  G.  Comrade  O'Brien  was  a  Past  Com- 
mander and  Quartermaster  of  General  Guy  V.  Henry  Camp  and  a 
Past  Department  Aide  and  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Memorial 
and  Executive  Committee  of  Greater  New  York. 

Wilson,  James  W.,  late  private.  Company  D,  203d  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Inf. ;  died  July  13 ;  buried  July  17,  with  full  military  honors,  in 
Calvary  Cemetery,  New  Windsor,  N.  Y. ;  member  of  Hudson  B. 
Moore  Camp  No.  78  of  Newburgh. 

McKinna,  William,  late  Corporal,  Company  E,  42d  U.  S.  Vol. 
Inf. ;  died  July  8 ;  member  of  Samuel  M.  Porter  Camp  No.  45 ; 
buried  July  11,  with  full  military  honors,  at  Lakeview  Cemetery, 
Jamestown^  N.  Y. 
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The  sympathy  of  Department  headquarters  is  hereby  extended 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  comrades  and  to  the  camps  with 
which  they  were  connected. 

By  order  of 

GEORGE  W.  McCUNE, 

Department  Commander, 
Official: 

William  J.  Ttneb,  Jb., 

Department  Adjutant, 
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VETERANS 

DEPAETMEirr  OF  New  Yoek 

September,  1916. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  2 

Series  1916-1917 
Department  Aides-de-Camp 

1.  In  General  Orders  No.  1  the  Department  Commimder 
requested  Camp  Oommandercf  to  submit  the  name  of  a  comraiie 
for  the  office  of  Department  Aide-de-Camp.  In  making  appoint* 
ments  to  this  office  the  Department  Commander  desires  that  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  an  office  carrying 
an  empty  title,  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  workings  of  the  Department.  The  appointments  will  only  be 
announced  through  General  Orders  and  unless  comrades  whose 
names  appear  as  aide-de-camp  notify  these  headquarters  personally 
or  by  mail  within  thirty  days  of  their  acceptance  the  Department 
Commander  will  appoint  a  comrade  from  the  camp  designated 
without  further  reference  to  the  Camp  Commander. 

The  following  aides-de-camp  are  hereby  appointed: 

William  R.  Canner  Camp  No.  8,  Comrade  George  J.  Frost. 
Buckey  O'Neill  Camp  No.  15,  Comrade  Louis  F.  Aherns. 
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Genaal  Eugene  Gnffia  Camp  No.  11,  Cknuzade  Charles  K. 
SofaiiiBoii. 

Bicxddjm  Caanp  ISol  22^  Conurade  Jwepk  OoantBL  • 

WilH&Bi  H.  HnbbeU  Camp  No.  4,  Consa-ade  Ckarles  H.  Littmazu 

For€%&  Sendee  Camp  Na  87;  Cbmrade  WfUiam  McCaaey. 

Captain  Malcolm  A.  KafFerty  Camp  No.  80,  CooaradB  Fred 
Xousil. 

Saratoga  Camp  No.  58,  Comrade  George  W.  Lyman. 

Wallace  F.  Eandolph  Camp  No.  27j  Comrade  Maurice  Fitz- 
geralds. 

Colonel  Joiiu  Jacob  Astor  Camp  No.  d8^  Comrade  Albert  A. 
Reiling. 

NaiiomaZ  Encantpvfient 

2.  The  National  Encampment  of  tte  United  Spanisi  War 
Veterans  was  Leld  at  Chicago,  September  4,  5,  6  and  7,  and  the 
following  oflScers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 

C<Hmnandcr-inrChief,  Daniel  V.  Chisholm,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senior  YiQe-Commsmder-inrChief,  H.  L.  SolomoD,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Jnniof  Yiee-Conmiander-ia-Chief,  Oscar  Xilstrom,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

S«Lrgeock-General,  Dr.  C.  A.  Warwick,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Chaplain-General,  Bev.  Father  GJeaaon,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  chosen  as  the  Encampment  city  for  1917. 

There  was  no-  candidate  from  the  Department  of  New  York 
for  offiee^  hut  in  the  Convoeation  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Serpent  Comrade  Paul  Stobbe  of  New  York  was  elected  to  the 
exaked  office  of  Supreme  Gu  Gu  Grandississimoy  and  has  appointed 
Comrade  William  Lauper  as  his  S.  T.  I.  I.  G.  G.  and  Comrade 
F.  R  W.  Hering  as  S.  L.  H.  K  S.  A. 

Filing  Applications 

3.  The  attention  of  Camp  Commanders  and  Adjutants  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  many  Commanders  and  Adjutants  in  this  Depart- 
ment are  very  delinquent  in  not  sending  in  applications  for  mem- 
bership to  Department  headquarters.  As  soon  as  applications  are 
received  at  these  headquarters  they  will  be  immediately  indexed, 
and  if  it  is  found  that  the  applicant  is  not  indebted  to  some  other 
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Camp^  the  enlistment  blank  will  be  iq>proved  and  returned  at 
once  to  the  Camp  Adjutant.  The  card  index  protects  all  Camps 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  any  comrade,  and  Camp  Commanders 
are  directed  to  see  that  their  Adjutants  forward  promptly  every 
application,  transfer  and  notice  of  suspension  or  death  and  drop- 
ping of  a  comrade. 

Change  of  Officers  and  Addresses 

4.  Neptune  Naval  Camp  No.  30  —  Commander  Herman 
Meyer,  222  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  street.  New  York 
City.  Quartermaster  Fred  G.  Simcox,  79  Hooper  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Manhattan  Camp  No.  1  —  Adjutant  William  F.  Mangan,  220 
Hudson  street,  New  York  City,  vice  John  A.  O'Donnell,  resigned. 

Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  Camp  No.  98  —  Adjutant  Albert  A. 
Roiling,  1827  Washington  avenue.  New  York  City.  Quarter- 
master John  F.  Eble,  854  Anthon  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

General  Joe  Wheeler  Camp  No.  89  —  Adjutant  A.  F.  Porter, 
202  West  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  street,  New  York  City. 

Major-General  R.  P.  Hughes  Camp  No.  17  —  Adjutant  Wil- 
liam C.  Gertz,  910  Northland  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Milton  R.  Wheeler  Camp  No.  103  —  Senior  Vice-Commander 
Comrade  Gustav  Beerwald,  vice  William  H.  Newman,  resigned; 
Junior  Vice-Commander  Comrade  James  H.  Swanton,  vice  George 
H.  Quinlan,  resigned;  Officer  of  the  Guard  Comrade  Theodore 
Rybacki,  vice  Rudolph  AUmers,  resigned;  Trustee  Comrade 
Michael  O'Rourke,  vice  James  H.  Swanton,  elected  Junior  Vice- 
Commander;  Color  Sergeant  Comrade  Mortimer  Carney,  vice 
William  F.  Fay. 

Visitors  at  Headquarters 

5.  The  following  comrades  were  visitors  at  Department  head- 
quarters since  the  issue  of  the  last  Bulletin : 

Senior  Vice-Department  Commander  Archibald  MacFarland, 
Captain  F.  R.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  Albany. 

Past  Commander  John  J.  O'Rdurke,  Joseph  S.  Decker  Camp 

No.  20. 

Department  Color  Sergeant  James  F.  Tierney,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Camp  No.  20,  New  York  City. 
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Commander  William  Boss,  David  J.  Johnson  Camp  "No.  74, 
Cohoea. 

Qnartermaater  Martin  R.  Weldon,  Captain  F.  R.  Palmer  Camp 
No.  28,  Albany. 

Comrades  Richard  R.  Welch,  John  F.  Hawinger  and  John  E. 
Quirk,  Captain  F.  R.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  Albany. 

Comrade  Thomas  Spellacy,  Eugene  Griffin  Camp  No.  11, 
Schenectady;  Grand  Thrice  Infamous  Inferior  Gu  Gu,  Military 
Order  of  the  Serpent. 

Honorary  Member 

6.  The  application  of  Hon.  Oliver  G.  Hamister,  Chairman  of 
the  Military  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Erie  County, 
for  honorary  membership  in  Buckey  O'Neill  Camp  No.  15,  Buf- 
falo, has  been  received  at  the  headquarters  and  approved  by  the 
Department  Commander. 

Medallions  Lost  and  Found 

7.  Comrade  Julius  Stasl,  580  Woodward  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
has  found  a  Past  Adjutant  medallion,  No.  57384.  The  owner  may 
have  same  by  communicating  with  Comrade  Stasl. 

Comrade  D.  Presoott,  21  Rush  street,  Brooklyn,  lost  his  medal- 
lion. No.  5951,  during  the  Preparedness  Day  parade  in  New  York 
City.  The  finder  is  requested  to  return  the  same  to  Comrade 
Prescott. 

Per  Capita  Tax 

8.  Camps  that  have  not  paid  their  per  capita  tax  due  July  1st, 
are  directed  to  immediately  send  a  check  to  Department  head- 
quarters. Unless  this  order  is  complied  with  the  names  of  the 
delinquent  damps  will  be  published  in  the  next  General  Orders. 

Recruiting 

9.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  the  custom  to  donate  prizes 
to  the  camp  or  individual  securing  the  largest  number  of  recruits 
daring  the  year.  The  Department  Commander  does  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  increase  our  membership.  Invariably 
when  a  monetary  consideration  is  offered  the  real  point  of  view 
is  lost  to  sight,    and  this  is  one  thing  that  must  not  be  done.    The 
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advantaged  of  thia  ozganization  are  isa  a]»0¥e  that  o£  reeeiving 
any  monetary  remuneration,  and  comrades  who  have  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Yeteiana  at  heart  wiU  not 
look  for  any  special  reward.  There  is  no  time  like  the  present 
to  seeare  reeruits,  ond  the  Department  Commands  will  give  all 
assistance  necessazy  to  campa  and  eoBiradeB  in  faringing,  more 
imembevB  within  the  fold.  Up  Id  date  some  of  the  campa  ia  this 
Depanrtment  are  making  a  reeocd  in  securing  leeruits  and  otbeia 
are  dormant.  Don't  lag.  Get  an  application  blank  asd  make 
up  your  mind  that  you  will  secure  at  least  one  recruit.  If  half 
the  comrades  would  do  this  we  could  add  9,000  members  in  this 
Department  alone.  Just  pat  yoirr-  shoulder  to  the  wheel  nud  posh. 
There  is  no  time  like  the  present. 

Oficial  Vifsits 

10.  Since  the  issue  of  General  Orders  "Ro.  1  the  Department 
Commander  has  made  offieial  visits  to  the  following  camps: 

William  R.  Carmer  Camp  No.  1,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

General  James  W.  Husted  Camp  No.  104,  Peekdkill,  N.  T. ; 
installed  new  camp  and  muster  of  officers,  Past  Commander  Isaac 
Joel  of  Mount  Vernon  acting  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Attended  picnic  and  field  day  of  Captain  Frank  Rockwell 
Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  Albany. 

Visited  New  York  City  and  consulted  with  members  of  Depart- 
ment Staff  regarding  Department  matters. 

Visited  Buckey  O'Neill  Camp  No.  15,  Buffalo,  where  he  was 
royally  received  by  the  comrades  of  the  Bison  city.  The  members 
of  this  camp  are  working  hard  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  and  the  officers  and  comrades  are  dieserving  of 
unstinted  praise  for  their  untiring  efforts. 

Social  Events 

11.  Manhattan  Camp  No.  1  will  have  an  entertainment  and 
review  on  Thursday  evening,  October  19,  at  Palm  Garden,  New 
York  City.  The  committee  in  charge  of  this  event  is  making 
elaborate  preparations  and  promise  that  it  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  Manhattan  Camp. 


oo 
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The  oomrades  -of  Admirial  Phillip  Camp  No.  18  of  Breoklyn 
hdd  a  field  day  and  pienie  em  ISepterafber  8,  the  iRain  {eaftaic  e^ 
the  day  beang  a  hdtly  ^soBtetftod  ball  game  l)etweeii  llie  oomradee  ef 
Admiral  Phillip  Camp  and  a  team  composed  of  members  etf  the 
Jiffeeirth  Infantry,  N".  <J.  N.  Y.,  -whidi  -pewilted  in  a  tie,  2  to  2. 

A  cftam  ba^e  and  outing  was  given  ^on  September  10  by  eomr 
ndes  of  General  Jemee  W.  Hueted  Camp  If  o.  104,  at  Peekekill. 
This  camp  is  the  baby  of  the  Department  iand  jndging  from  the 
way  this  outing  '^as  eondncted  the  comrades  €^0W  that  th^  are 
full  of  Tim  and  get-ihei^-ativeness  and  will  prove  a  yahiable 
addition  to  the  United  Spandsh  War  Veterains. 

12,  Barber,  Wilbur  F.,  late  Captain  Twenty-second  Ifew  York 
Vol.  Inf.;  died  August  26,  1916;  buried  August  29,  1916,  with 
full  military,  honors  by  Defendam  Camp  No.  '36  in  Woodlawn 
cemetery,  Ifew  York  City;  Past  Commander  Defendam  Camp. 

Bauman,  Louis  P.,  late  private  Company  D,  Ninth  New  York 
Inf.,  and  tjuartermaster  Sergeant  Twenty-seventh  United  States 
Inf. ;  died  July  6,  1916 ;  buried  July  9  with  full  military  honors.; 
charter  member  Milton  R.  Wheeler  Camp  No.  103,  Bath. 

Bulck,  John,  Jr.,  late  private  Company  A,  First  Engineers, 
Ifew  York  Vol. ;  died  July  28, 1916 ;  buried  August  1,  'at  National 
cemetery,  Brooklyn,  with  full  military  honors;  member  William 
H.  Hubbell  Camp  No.  4. 

Corcoran,  John  J.,  late  Corporal  Seventh  United  States  Inf. ; 
died  AiignBt  8, 1916;  buiied  August  11,  with  full  military  honors 
by  Marcus  D.  Eussell  Camp  No.  2,  in  St.  Peter's  cemetery,  Troy ; 
Past  Commander  and  Past  Patriotic  Instru-ctor  and  chanter  mem- 
ler  of  M.  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  2. 

Eble,  John,  late  private  Company  D,  201st  New  York  Vol. ; 
died  August  9,  1916;  buried  August  12  with  full  military  honors 
at  National  cemetery,  Brooklyn;  member  William  IT.  Hubbell 
Camp  No.  4. 

Fitzgibbons,  Michael,  late  private  Ninth  United  States  Inf.; 
died  August  25,  1916;  buried  August  28  in  St.  Raymond's  ceme- 
tery, Westchester,  with  full  military  honors  by  Defendam  Camp 
No.  36,  of  which  he  was  Officer  of  the  Guard. 
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Harris,  Elton  D.,  late  Private  Hospital  CJorps,  United  States; 
died  August  28,  1916;  buried  August  30  with  full  military  honors 
at  Pine  Hill  cemetery,  Buffalo,  by  Major  (General  H.  P.  Hughes 
Camp  No.  17. 

Marshall,  Frank  J.,  late  Quartermaster  Sergeant  CJompany  D, 
New  York  Vol.;  died  September  3,  1916;  buried  September  6  in 
St.  Agnes'  cemetery  Albany,  with  full  military  honors;  member 
of  M.  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  2. 

Mikolajcsak,  Joseph,  late  seaman  United  States  Ship  Kentucky ; 
died  August  14,  1916 ;  buried  August  17  with  full  military  honors 
at  St.  Stanislaus'  cemetery,  Buffalo;  member  of  Buckey  O'Neill 
Camp  No.  15. 

Ryan,  William  J.,  late  private  Forty-third  Company  Coast 
Artillery;  died  July  27,  1916;  buried  July  29  at  Calvary  ceme- 
tery, Binghamton,  with  full  military  honors ;  member  Thomas  H. 
Barber  Camp  No.  3. 

Worthing,  Harry  P.,  late  First  lieutenant  and  Captain  Com- 
pany H,  First  New  York  Volunteers;  died  August  10,  1916; 
buried  August  13  at  Floral  Park  cemetery  with  full  military 
honors.  The  body  of  Comrade  Worthing  lay  in  state  at  the  S'tate 
Armory,  Binghamton,  Company  H,  First  N.  Y.  N.  G.,  acting  as 
guard  of  honor ;  Past  Commander  Thomas  H.  Barker  Camp  No.  3. 

The  sympathy  of  Department  headquarters  is  hereby  extended 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  comrades,  and  to  the  camps  with 
which  they  were  connected. 

By  order  of 

GEORGE  W.  MoCUNE, 

Department  Commander. 
Official : 

William  J.  Tynee,  Je., 
Department  Adjutant 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  UNITED  SPANISH  WAR 

VETERANS 

Depaetment  of  New  Yoek 

October  J  1916. 
GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  3 

Series  1916-1917 
Awarding  Prizes 

1.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Saratoga  Encampment  the  awarding  of  prizes 
donated  for  recruiting  purposes  has  bieen  held  up.  If  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  Encampment  is  not  received  by  the  1st  of 
November  the  awarding  will  be  done  by  whatever  records  are 
obtainable  in  Department  headquarters. 

Recruiting 

2.  Recruiting  by  camps  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
administration  has  been  very  good,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
large  field  for  improvement.  Now  that  the  fall  and  winter  terms 
are  again  on  Camp  Commanders  are  directed  to  urge  the  comrades 
to  great  activities  in  obtaining  recruits.  Any  assistance  that  these 
headquarters  can  give  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 

Honorary  Memhers 

3.  Bernard  Kelly,  Post  Rider,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Highland  Falls,  to 
West  Point  Camp  No.  85. 

Hudson  Maxim,  member  of  Naval  Consulting  Board,  to  William 
H.  HubbeU  Camp  No.  4. 

Col.  S.  M.  Morgan,  Commander  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Home, 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  to  Milton  R.  Wheeler  Camp  No.  103. 

Captain  W.  M.  Ware,  Inspector  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Home, 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  to  Milton  R.  Wheeler  Camp  No.  103. 

Aide-de-Camp 

4.  The  following  comrades  have  been  appointed  as  Aide-de- 
Camp: 

Comrade  Louis  C.  Frazel,  Old  Guard  Camp  No.  19. 
Comrade  Benjamin  Warrall,  Hugo  E.  Kruse  Camp  No.  61. 
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CoBirade  Past  Oommaiider  ^cbael  E.  Walsh,  Gresieriil  Henry 
W.  Lawton  Camp  No.  21 

Comrade  Edward  C.  Cronan,  Sejbum-Liscum  Camp  No,  12. 

Comrade  Past  Commander  R.  J.  Barrows,  Jr.,  Samuel  M. 
Porter  Camp  No.  45. 

Change  of  Officers  and  Addresses 

5.  James  A.  Waleur,  Adjatant,  William  McKinley  Camp  No. 
62,  3717  Thirteenth  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Comrade  Timothy  Ihinigan,  Adjutant,  General  Joe  Wheeler 
Camp  No.  89^  448  West  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  street. 
New  York  City,  vice  Comrade  Arthur  G.  Porter,  resigned. 

Comrade  Charles  A.  Metzler,  Commander,  Buckey  OrN'eill 
Camp  No.  15,  21  Newman  place,  Buffalo. 

Comrade  Ed.  Vollenweider,  Adjutant,  Colonel  R.  C.  Van  "Vliet 
Camp  No.  102,  Medical  Department,  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y. 

Captain  P.  R.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28  has  changed  its  head- 
quarters to  the  New  County  Building,  Columhia  and  Eagle  streets, 
Albany,  where  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
days of  every  month. 

John  J.  Leahy,  Commander  of  Milton  R.  Wheeler  Camp  N*o. 
103,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  l3iat  camp  and  same  has  been 
accepted. 

Comrade  Thomas  WescoKibe,  Quartermaster  Milton  R.  Wheeler 
Camp  No.  103,  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  vice 
Gustave  Beerwald,  elected  Senior  Vice-Commander. 

New  Camp 

6.  The  Department  Commander  installed  a  new  caanp  at  Nor- 
wich on  September  29.  The  oamp  will  be  known  as  Gecage  W. 
Ray  Camp  No.  105,  and  is  named  in  hoaor  of  United  States  Ju^ge 
for  the  District  of  Northern  New  York,  George  W.  Ray.  The  oflB- 
cers  installed  were :  Commander,  William  J.  Toomey,  24  Birdsall 
street,  Norwich ;  Senior  Vice-Commander,  Henry  Hansen ;  Junior 
Vice-Commander,  William  Doyle;  Officer  of  the  Day,  George  E. 
White;  Officer  of  the  Guard,  Warren  Wilson;  Trustees,  Almon 
Wasson,  Raymond  Chamberlain  and  Herbert  Ferguson;  Adjutant, 
Nelson  P.  Bonney,  188  South  Broad  street,  Norwich;  Quarter- 
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master,  Almond  Wasson,  27  HiAok  avenue,  Norwich.  The  camp 
starts  off  well  amd  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
tiie  Departntbent. 

Supplies 

7.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant-General  advises  that  he  will  be 
ready  to  issue  supplies  in  a  few  days,  and  as  soon  as  this  Depart- 
ment receives  supplies  camps  will  have  their  requisitions  filled. 

Social  Events 

&  Manhattan  Camp  No.  1  gave  its  annual  receptitm  and  ball  on 
October  19  at  Palm  Garden,  New  York  City.  The  event  was 
a  success  from  every  viewpoint. 

William  R.  Carmer  Camp  No.  &  held  a  muster  and  beefsteak 
supper  at  the  Armory  of  Company  H  on  October  12,  which  proved 
that  the  comrades  in  this  camp  are  all  "  live  wiresw" 

Norman  E.  Crosby  Camp  Na  37  will  give  a  subscription  ball 
at  the  Naval  Militia  Ajrmory,  New  Rochelle,  on  November  22. 

A  reception  and  ball  will  be  tendered  by  David  Wilaon  Camp 
No.  59  at  McEjnley  Square  Casino,  The  Bronx,  on  December  9. 

Hudson  Maxim,  the  noted  inventor  of  explosives  and  firearms, 
member  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  author  of  *^  Defenseless 
America,"  the  book  on  which  the  moving  picture,  "  The  Battle  Cry 
of  Peaee,"  was  baaed,  a  member  of  many  patriotic  organizations, 
]&  now  an  honoraxy  member  of  WilKam  H.  Hubbell  Camp  No.  4. 
Mr.  Maxim  was  mustered  in  on  August  27,  1916^  at  his  summer 
home  at  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  the  camp  having  voted  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting  tb&t  a  special  trip  be  made  to  Lake  Uopatcong  for 
that  purpose.  The  Commander,  aU  the  camp  officers,  Past  Com- 
mander James  Curtin  of  Empire  City  Camp,  a  number  of  camp 
members,  fifty-six  in  all,  made  up  the  party.  Comrade  Maxim 
gave  the  boys  a  hearty  welcome  and  after  the  mustering  ceremonies 
mad»  m  BpceA,  daaaiag  the  course  of  which  he  declared  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  in  becoming  one  of  us,  and 
pledged  his  hearty  support  at  all  timesw  The  boys  th^a  adjourned 
to  the  Hotel  Durban,  of  whieh  Comrade  Maxim  is  the  owner. 
After  a  steamboat  trip  around  the  lake  the  boys  left  for  home. 
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Taps 

9.  Duffy,  John  J.,  late  Sergeant-Major  11th  XJ.  S.  Cavalry, 
died  October  2,  1916;  buried  October  4,  with  full  military  honors 
by  David  Wilson  Camp  No.  59. 

Weill,  Julius,  late  private  Battery  B,  5th  XJ.  S.  Artillery,  died 
August  26,  1916;  buried  August  29  with  full  military  honors  by 
William  H.  Hubbell  Camp  No.  4  at  Cypress  Hill  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 

Graff,  William  V.,  late  private  Company  F,  3d  XJ.  S.  Infantry, 
died  September  9,  1916;  buried  September  12  with  full  military 
honnors  by  William  H.  Hubbell  Camp  No.  4  at  Holy  Cross  Ceme- 
tery, Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Burke,  William,  late  private  first  class  21st  Recruit  Company, 
G.  S.  I.,  died  September  18,  1916;  buried  September  19  with  full 
military  honors  by  Colonel  R.  C.  Van  Vliet  Camp  No.  102 ;  inter- 
ment in  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Redmond,  William  H.,  late  private  Company  A,  22d  N.  Y. 
Vol.,  died  September  26,  1916;  buried  September  28  with  full 
military  honors  by  Old  Guard  Camp  No.  19  at  St.  Raymond  Ceme- 
tery, Westchester. 

Baum,  Henry  C,  late  Major  Second  N.  Y.  Vol.,  died  August  6, 
1916;  buried  August  9  with  full  military  honors  at  Syracuse; 
member  M.  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  2. 

Kincaid,  William,  late  private  Company  C,  Second  N.  Y.  Vol., 
died  October  1,  1916;  buried  October  3  in  soldiers'  and  sailors^ 
plat,  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Troy;  funeral  private. 

The  sympathy  of  Department  Headquarters  is  hereby  extended 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  comrades,  and  to  the  camps  with 
which  they  were  connected. 

By  order  of 

GEORGE  W.  McCUNE, 

Department  Commander. 
Official: 

William  J.  Tyneb,  Jb. 

Department  Adjutant 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  UNITED  SPANISH  WAK 

VETERANS 

Depabtmekt  of  New  Yobk 

November,  1916. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  4 

Series  191ft-19l7 

Election  of  Officers 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  camps  of  the  Department 
of  New  York  will  be  held  on  the  first  regular  meeting  in  December, 
in  conformity  with  Rules  and  Regulations.  Comrades  should  use 
discretion  in  selecting  their  officers  for  the  incoming  year  and  see 
that  the  comrades  selected  will  work  at  all  times  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  organization.  There  will  be  considerable  work  to  be 
performed  this  winter  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  comrade  to 
consider  himself  an  important  factor  in  this  Department  and  take 
an  active  interest  in  its  affairs. 

Communications 

The  attention  of  Camp  Commanders  and  all  officers  and  com- 
rades of  this  Department  is  called  to  the  practice  that  has  been 
frequent  of  not  forwarding  communications  through  proper  chan- 
nels. All  letters  to  this  Department,  unless  of  a  personal  nature, 
must  be  sent  to  the  Department  Adjutant.  Unless  this  procedure 
is  followed  the  Department  Commander  directs  that  no  attention 
shall  be  paid  to  communications  of  any  sort. 

Installing  Officers 

Commanders-elect  are  directed  to  send  in  the  name  of  a  comrade 
of  or  above  the  rank  of  Past  Commander  to  act  as  installing  officer 
to  Department  headquarters.  Should  any  commander-elect  fail  to 
comply  with  this  order  prior  to  December  31,  1916,  the  Depart- 
ment Commander  will  assign  an  installing  officer  of  his  own 
selection  and  will  make  no  change  therefrom. 
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National  Aide-de-Camp 

Camp  Commanders  are  directed  ta  send  to  these  headquarters 
the  name  of  a  comrade  for  the  position  of  aide  on  the  staff  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Before  snbmittTng-  the  name  the  Comman- 
der should  flficertaan  if  the  comrade  is  accepting  the  position  for 
the  honor  carried  with  it.  If  such  is  found  to  be  the  case  do  not 
send  in  his  name.  Comrades-  who  wm  not  afraid  to  work  are  the 
only  ones  wanted. 

"Widows  aatd  Orphans'  Pension  Bill 

On  Deeeanber  4  tW  second  and  last  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congresfl  will  be  eonvened  and  upon:  the  calendar  is  the  Key  bill 
(H.  E».  54)y.  whLsh  passed  the  House  of  Bepreaenitatives  oxl  Febr 
Foaiy  16i.  The  provisions  of  tlus  biU.  are  well  known  to  eveiy 
eomcade  in  theD^ai^ment  of  IS^ew  York.  This  measure  is  a  yeiy 
worthy  one  and  should  have  the  support  of  every  Spanish  War 
Yetec^MJL  m.  the  country.  The  bill  does  not  provide  foe  the  advanee- 
jxk&it  of  ouf  comrades^  but  it  shows  that  we  can  put  sdf-injterest 
aside  and  give  our  support  to  the  dependents  of  comrades  who  have 
gone  on  before.  Camp  Commanders  are  directed  to  have  their 
Camps  pass  resolutions  favoring  the  passage  of  this  biU  and  for- 
ward same  to  United  States  Senators  O'Gorman  and  Wadsworth. 
Comrades  are  requested  to  write  individual  letters  to  the  senators 
and  also  to  their  congressmen  and  solicit  their  support.  The  time 
is  short  and  action  must  be  prompt. 

CTtange  of  O-fficers  and  Address 

Comrade  Joseph  L.  Poulton>  316  Water  street,  New  York  city, 
Quartermaster-Sergeant  Hamilton  Fish  Camp  Xo.  46,  vice  J. 
Harrie  Burdge. 

Comrade  William  Paynter,  634  Forty-eighth  street,  Brooklyn, 
Adjutant  Gfeorge  I>.  Eussell  Camp  ^N'o.  43,  vix;e  Charles  M.  Reid. 

Filinff  Application  Bhnlis 

Camp  Adjutants,  prior  to  sending  application  blanks  to  these 
headquarters  for  approval,  should  see  that  the  blanks  are  filled  in 
properly  and  that  the  applicant's  name  is  written  plainly.     The 
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namBB  <if  ijbe  jonster  ^ommitteB  JSJiBt  sko  be  ftttaeheS  to  tiie 
endorsement. 

J)epartmeut  Aide-de-Canip 

The  fellowing  appoiirtments  as  Department  Ai<lefi-de<!l«mp  are 
hereby  announced: 

Oomrade  Alfem  L.  Helktrom,  Admiral  Cook  Camp  l^o.  *89,  lona 
lisland. 

Comrade  WilKam  Paynter,  George  D.  Russell  Camp  K^o.  43, 
Brooklyn. 

Comrade  WiHiam  H.  Newman,  Milton  H.  Wheeler  "Camp  No. 
103,  Bath. 

For  the  Departme7it  Bulletin 

Camp  Adjutants  are  requested  to  send  notice  to  these  headquar- 
ters of  the  social  activities  of  their  Tespective  camps  so  that  mention 
ean  be  made  thereof  in  the  Bulletin.  Camp  AdjutantB  should  not 
fail  to  promptly  send  hi  the  notice  fxf  the  death  of  a  oomrade, 
together  wMi  his  conxpany,  vegimrait  (or  ship),  -die  date  of  death 
and  burial  and  tnoy  other  (matter  'that  may  be  of  intereet  tto  com- 
rades. To  keep  the  index  system  in  proper  shape  every  comrade':B 
death  must  be  soted  in  those  headquastters. 

Winners  of  Prizes  for  Mecndiifvg 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  Department  received  no  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  official  proceedings  of  the  1916  Encampment  at 
Saratoga  it  lias  "been  necessary  to  go  over  tlie  Camp  AdjntanfB 
reports  to  determine  the  camps  entitled  to  the  prizes  donated  for 
tmscmting  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916.  A  leareful  survey 
of  the  T^Mirts  ahowc 

Pirat  Friese — Jknudsi  hy  ^Ptwt  (Depatrtmomt  Cmmmmndtr  Frank 

S»  Sadway 

David  Wilson  Camp  No.  59,  New  Yoik,  showed  on  its  "first 
annual  report  an  increase  of  sixteen,  and  on  its  second  report  a 
gain  of  twenly-five,  msiing  a  total  of  thirty-six.  This  is  ihe 
highest  number  of  new  recruits  received  by  any  Camp  drtring  flio 
year.    Awarded  first  prize. 
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Second  Prize  —  Donated  by  Past  Gommander^nrChief  Hamilton 

Wwrd 

Buckey  O'Neill  Camp  No.  15  showed  a  gain  of  nine  recruits 
on  the  first  report  and  twenty-four  on  the  second,  a  total  of  thirty- 
three.    Awarded  second  prize. 

Oarland  N.  Whistler  Camp  No.  100  had  twelve  on  its  first 
report  and  sixteen  on  its  second,  making  a  total  of  twenty-five. 
There  being  no  third  prize  this  camp  is  entitled  to  honorable  men- 
tion for  its  excellent  showing. 

Transfers  or  reinstatements  were  not  counted  in  making  these 
awards. 

First  Prize  —  Donated  by  Comrade  Henry  W.  Brendel,  Seybum- 

Liscum  Camp  No.  12,  $25 

For  the  first  and  second  prizes  offered  for  the  camps  securing 
the  largest  percentage  of  increase  during  the  year,  transfers,  rein- 
statements and  new  recruits  have  been  figured  with  reduction  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  those  dropped  from  the  roll  by  death, 
transfer,  etc. 

Foreign  Service  Camp  No.  87,  New  York,  started  the  first  of 
the  year  with  twelve  members  and  closed  with  forty,  making  an 
increase  of  twenty-eight,  a  percentage  of  233  1/3.  Awarded  first 
prize. 

Second  Prize  —  Donated  by  Past  Commander-in-Chief  Hamilton 

Ward 

Camp  No.  26  of  Oswego  started  the  year  with  sixty-two  members 
and  closed  with  108,  making  a  gain  of  forty-six  and  a  percentage 
of  74.19.    Awarded  second  prize. 

As  there  is  no  data  at  hand  to  determine  what  comrade  is  entitled 
to  the  prize  donated  by  Past  Chief  of  Staff  Shinn  for  the  comrade 
securing  the  largest  number  of  new  recruits.  Camp  Commanders 
are  directed  to  have  their  Adjutants  send  in  a  verified  list  of  the 
names  of  comrades  who  have  secured  recruits  and  the  number 
accredited  to  them. 
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Social  Events 

Poreign  Service  Camp  No.  87  will  hold  a  reception,  ball  and 
presentation  of  colors  on  Thursday  evening,  December  7,  at  Turn 
Verein  Hall,  New  York  city. 

Taps 

Muley,  George  W.,  died  August  19,  1916;  buried  August  20 
with  full  military  honors  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Past  Commander  of 
Robert  C^  Anderson  Camp  No.  26,  Oswego. 

Wilcox,  Edwin  A.,  retired  First  Sergeant  Thirty-fourth  Coast 
Artillery  and  veteran  of  the  Indian  Wars ;  died  November  8,  1916 ; 
buried  November  11  with  full  military  honors  at  Cypress  Hills 
National  cemetery,  New  York;  member  Gen.  H6nry  W.  Lawton 
Camp  No.  21. 

Hyam,  Frederick  T.,  late  Private  Company  D,  10th  U.  S. 
Infantry;  died  October  19,  1916;  buried  October  22  with  full 
military  honors  by  David  Wilson  Camp  No.  59. 

Schneckenberger,  A.,  late  Private  Company  F,  203d  N.  Y. 
Vol.  Inf.;  died  September  29,  1916;  buried  with  full  military 
honors  in  Lutheran  cemetery,  Long  Island;  member  Captain  Mal- 
colm A.  Rafferty  Camp  No.  80,  Long  Island  City. 

Cook,  Francis  A.,  late  Rear  Admiral  U.  S.  N. ;  died  October 
10,  1916;  buried  October  14  with  full  military  honors  at  North- 
ampton, Mass. ;  member  and  sponsor  for  Admiral  Cook  Camp  No. 
69,  Department  of  New  York. 

The  sympathy  of  Department  headquarters  is  hereby  extended 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  comrades,  and  to  the  camps  with 
which  they  were  connected. 

By  order  of 

GEORGE  W.  MoCUNE, 

Department  Commander. 
Official: 

William  J.  Tyitxb,  Jb., 
Department  Adjutant. 
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GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  5 

Series  1916-1917 

AppoirUments 

The  following  appointmeatB  are  hereby  announced: 
Department  Inspector  Arthur  L.  Oendit,  M.  D.  Ettssdl  CUaap 

No.  2,  Room  23,*  Rensslaer  County  Court  House,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Chairman  of  the  Extension  of  the  Order,  Charles  P.  Shinn^ 

Greorge  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  43,  96  Church  street,  New  York. 

Department '  Aide-de^4ijmp 

Comrade  Paul  R  Hinz,  David  Wilson  Camp  No.  59,  New  York 
city. 

Honorary  Member,  Camp  No.  24 

John  Bostwick,  late  Sergeant,  Troop  E,  Foxirth  U.  S.  CaTaliy ; 
age  71  yeaoB. 

Legislative  Crnnmiitee 

The  following  comrades  will  make  up  the  committee  to  look  after 
legislation  during  the  coming  year : 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  Maurice  Simmons,  Old  Guard  Camp 
No.  19,  198  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Past  Department  Commander  William  Jones,  David  Wilson 
Camp  No.  69,  4360  Carpenter  avenue.  New  York  city. 

Department  Judge  Advocate  Fred  E.  Draper,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Russell 
Camp  No.  2,  170  Second  avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Past  Department  Judge  Advocate  Tkonas  E.  Boyd,  Scybum- 
Liscum  Camp  No.  12,  438  Prudential  Buildiog,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Department  Chief  of  Staff  Charles  Bielman,  Buckey  O'Neill 
Camp  No.  15,  95  Charlotte  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Past  Coniroaii<fer  Fcmak  S.  Lawless,  Abraham  Lincoln  Camp 
^No.  91,  Police  Headquarters,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Commandejp  E.  W.  Larkins,  Admiral  Sampson  Camp  "No.  48, 
143  SkiDman  avenue,  Brooklyn,  !N".  T. 

Past  Junior  Vice-Department  Commander  Jolm  D.  DriscoU, 
E.  M.  Hoffman  Camp  Na  40,  436  Broadway,  Elmira,  N.  T. 

Past  Commander  James  S.  Holmes,  Whistler  Camp  No.  100, 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Y. 

Past  Department  Patriotic  Instructor  P.  Guilfoyle,  Butler 
Camp  No.  86,  Order  of  Moose  Club  Eooms,  471  South  Salina 
street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Commander  James  J.  Hogan,  Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp  No.  9, 
9  Pruyn  street.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Commander  William  Ross,  David  Johnson  Camp  No.  74,  State 
Armory,  Main  street,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Part  Junior  Vioe-Departmcnt  Commander  Francis  Culkin, 
Robert  C  Anderson  Camp  No.  26,  Osw^o,  N.  Y. 

Past  Department  Judge  Advocate  John  J.  McMuUen,  Gen. 
Eagene  Griffin  Oimip  No.  11,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Past  Commander  W.  E.  Loomis,  T.  H.  Barber  Camp  No.  3, 
New  Crandell  Hotel,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Senior  Vice-Commander  George  J.  Bonn,  Seybum-Liscum 
Camp  No.  12,  130  Stanton  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

AssJBtamt  Department  Adjutant  B.  J.  Pierce,  Manhattan  Camp 
No.  1,  110  Froat  street,  New  York  city. 

Comrade  Jc^  J.  Fit2^patarick,  F.  K.  Palmer  Camp  Na  28,  9 
Washington  aveniie,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Installing  Officers 

9 

Ihe  fiufaywuig  TuataUung  omcers  have  been  appomted: 

Department  Commander  George  W.  McOane,  Camps  Nob.  3 
andYl. 
Past  Department  Commander  William  Jones,  Camp  No.  19. 
Chief  of  Staff  Charles  Bielman,  Camp  No.  15. 
Past  Comnumder  Robert  S.  Hall,  Camp  No.  9. 
Past  OoDuaaander  William  Losee,  Camp  Na  87. 
Past  Commander  Thomafl  O.  Wade,  Camp  Na  69. 
Past  Commander  Robert  T.  Claxk,  Camp  No.  26. 
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Per  Capita  Tax  and  SemirAnnual  Reports 

To  every  Camp  Adjutant  in  this  Department  has  been  mailed 
the  semi-annual  reports,  blanks  of  the  Camp  Adjutant  and  Quar- 
termaster. New  oflScers  cannot  be  mustered  until  the  camp  per 
capita  tax  has  been  paid.  The  tax  will  remain  the  same  as  in 
previous  years,  12^  cents  National,  and  12^  cents  Department, 
on  every  comrade  in  good  standing.  Camp  Adjutants  and  Quarter- 
masters should  be  careful  to  see  that  their  reports  correspond  with 
the  last  ones  submitted,  otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
them  for  correction.  Camp  Commanders  are  directed  to  have  these 
reports  promptly  forwarded  to  Department  headquarters. 

Wear  the  Lapel  Button 

The  attention  of  Camp  commanders  and  comrades  is  called  to 
the  failure  of  comrades  to  wear  their  lapel  button,  and  also  the 
inability  of  many  comrades  to  give  the  grip  and  countersign  This 
should  not  be.  When  a  comrade  cannot  give  the  countersign  it 
shows  that  he  is  not  even  what  might  be  termed  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  camp  meetings.  Every  comrade  should  be  able  to  show  his 
due  card  and  he  should  not  fail  to  wear  the  button  at  all  times. 

Department  Colors 

In  General  Order  No.  1,  attention  was  called  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  Department  colors,  and  it  was  stated  at  that  time  that 
the  camps  of  this  Department  would  be  notified  of  what  action 
would  be  taken  to  replace  the  colors  with  a  stand  that  should  be 
a  credit  to  the  Department.  Patriotic  Instructor  William  C.  Sny- 
der has  been  appointed  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  secure  the  new  Department  colors. 
Every  comrade  in  this  Department  is  urged  to  lend  to  him  their 
unstinted  support  in  this  worthy  project. 

F.,  P.  and  H. 

The  Department  Commander  desires  at  this  time  to  extend  to 
every  comrade  in  the  Department  of  New  York  his  personal  wishes 
that  all  should  enjoy  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  prosperous  and 
Happy  New  Year,  and  those  who  will  enjoy  this  festive  occasion 
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should  make  an  eiFort  to  impart  some  of  it  to  the  dependents  of 
comrades  who  have  answered  the  long  roll.  "  Charity  begins  at 
home,"  and  the  Spanish  War  Veteran  is  yet  to  be  met  who  has 
failed  to  respond  when  called  upon  by  those  in  less  fortunate 
circumstances. 

Miscellaneoiis 

The  Commander  of  Foreign  Service  Camp  No.  87,  has  extended 
a  leave  of  absence  to  his  Junior  Vice-Commander,  Comrade  Ed- 
ward La  Voie,  who  is  now  serving  with  the  American  Volunteer 
Ambulance  Corps  "  somewhere  in  France.'^ 

Becruiting 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  year  comrades  are  urged  to  greater 
activity  in  recruiting.  Every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  increase 
our  membership.  The  benefits  to  be  levied  by  a  larger  membership 
are  of  untold  value  to  every  comrade.  It  will  not  go  to  any  one 
or  collective  body  of  individuals,  but  to  every  comrade  in  the 
Department.  Do  your  share.  Don't  put  the  burden  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  few  and  expect  results.  And  there  is  no  time  like 
the  present  to  enlarge  the  muster  rolls. 

National  Chief  of  Staff 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  the  honor  of 
!N'ational  Chief  of  Staff  upon  Comrade  Robert  N.  Mackin,  Glou- 
cester Naval  Camp  No.  5.  Comrade  Mackin  has  been  a  faithful 
worker  for  this  organization  for  many  years  and  is  entitled  to 
every  honor  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him. 

Taps 

Munchin,  Thomas  W.,  late  private.  Second  Division  Ambulance, 
First  Army  Corps,  died  November  30,  1916;  buried  December  3, 
1916,  with  full  military  honors  at  Calvary  cemetery;  member 
Guy  V.  Henry  Camp  No.  38. 

Klanuner,  Edward,  died  November  8,  1916;  buried  Novanber 
11  at  Lindenhill  cemetery,  Brooklyn;  member  Neptune  Naval 
Camp  No.  30. 
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Olfiea,  ThamtiS,  died  July  29,  191«;  bvTiied  July  29,  with  full 
militaiy  honorfl  at  PoughkeepMie,  by  Naval  Camp  Uo.  49. 

Tke  sympatky  <d  Department  keadquartera  is  hereby  extended 
to  tbe  rdatives  of  the  deceased  oomrades^  and  to  tiie  camps  with 
which  they  were  comiected. 

By  order  t>i 

OEOKGE  W.  MoCTJKE, 

Department  Commarhder, 
Official : 

William  J.  Tyneb,  Je., 

Department  Adjutant. 
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The  f oIlowiBg  Department  Aides-de-Camp  have  been  appointed : 

Past  Commander  H.  P.  Hamlin,  Franklin  C.  Warner  Camp, 
No.  52,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Comrade  Charles  W.  Clapper,  Hudson  Camp  No.  71,  Hudson* 

Comrade  George  Jordan,  Manhattan  Camp  No.  1,  New  York 
city. 

Ckimrade  James  J.  Donovan,  Liseaai-Wkieeler  Oan^  No.  S8^ 
Utiea,  K .  T. 

Comrade  William  W.  King,  De£end«m  Camp  Na  -Sfi,  "Swm 
Y<wk. 

Comrade  Midiad  J.  Buc^,  K.  W.  OixMby  Camp  Ka  37,  Hm 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
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Comrade  ThomaB  £.  MoTiis,  KaTal  Camp  Na  4&,  BirooildTiL 

Past  Commander  William  G.  Reynolds,  Lonis  W.  Carlisle 
Camp  ISo.  56^  Watertawn. 

ContradiB  A.  J.  Tooker^  John  Y.  Seariea  Cassp  No.  67,  Fbiahing. 

Gomradb  Allen  loidoaonka^  Hndatm  B.  Mocoe  Camp  !No;  78, 
IS'ewburgh. 

Comrade  Hugh  J.  Jojee,  Al>raluan  Lincoln  Camp  How  91,  New 
York. 

The  foUoiwing  e€«arades  haye  been  appointed  to  the  L^gifllative 
CooHmittee: 

Past  ConHQander  L.  T.  Fetzer,  Manhattan  Camp  No.  1^  New 
York 

Commander  John  E..  J.  Cl«re^  Abrahdon  LincoLn  Csimp  No.  91, 
New  York. 

Comrade  Fred  Schmidt,  Liscum- Wheeler  Camp  No.  33,  Utica. 

BesignaHons 

The  following  resignations  have  been  received  as  members  of  the 
Legislative  Committee: 

Past  Departnuent  Commander  WiUiam  Jones,  Camp  59. 
Past  Commander  Frank  M.  Lawless,  Camp  91. 
The  following  reaigpation  has  been  received: 
Past  Chief  of  Staff  Charles  P.  Shinn  as  chairman  of  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Order  Committee^ 

InataUations 

The  foUowing^  coBurades  acted  as  installing  officers  and  have  the 
thanks  of  the  Department  Couunander  fox  their  efficient  services : 

Commander-in-Chief  Daniel  V.  Chisholm,  Camp  No.  1. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  Maurice  Simmons,  Camps  Nos.  10, 
23,  31,  53,  91. 

Past  Commander  George  W.  McCmiOj^  Camps  Nos.  3,  9,  21,  71. 

Past  Department  Commander  WiUiam  Jones,  Camps  Nos.  19, 
20,  27,  37,  84,  100. 

Senior  Vice-Department  Commander  Archibald  E.  MacFar- 
land,  Camps  Nos.  2,  11,  28. 

Department  Chief-of-Staff  Charles  Bielman,  Camps  Nos.  7,  15. 
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Department  Patriotic  Instructor  William  C.  Snyder,  Camps 
Nofl.  8,  95,  102. 

Past  Department  Commander  Bernhardt  Wall,  Camp  No.  99. 

National  Chief-of-StaflF  R  N.  Mackin,  Camps  Nos.  4,  62. 

Past  Department  Quartermaster  William  C.  Strauss,  Camp 
No.  12. 

Past  Department  Chief-of-StaiF  Charles  P.  Shinn,  Camps  Nos. 
43,  59. 

Past  Department  Instructor  William  S.  Goodwin,  Camp  No.  34. 

Past  Department  Inspector  Walter  W.  McCoy,  Camp  No.  80. 

National  Aide-de-Camp  Daniel  CuUinan,  Camp  No.  46. 

Past  Commander  Fagan,  Camp  No.  66. 

Past  Commander  Michael  Howard,  Camp  No.  61. 

Past  Commander  Martin  E.  Palmer,  Camp  No.  16. 

Past  Commander  Albert  C.  Odell,  Camp  No.  44. . 

Past  Commander  George  W.  Preece,  Camp  No.  22. 

Commander  Charles  A.  Bond,  Camp  No.  24. 

Past  Commander  Charles  J.  Watson,  Camp  No.  101. 

Past  Commander  Paul  Stobbe,  Camp  No.  98. 

Past  Commander  Thomas  C.  Collins,  Camp  No.  74. 

Past  Commander  Fred  W.  Dunson,  Camp  No.  58. 

Past  Commander  John  F.  Ryan,  Camp  No.  17. 

Past  Commander  William  J.  Moore,  Camp  No.  36. 

Commander  Charles  A.  Metzler,  Camp  No.  83. 

Past  Commander  Fitzgeralds,  Camp  No.  5. 

Past  Commander  Arthur  J.  Williams,  Camp  78. 

Past  Commander  Bert  E.  Liddell,  Camp  No.  52. 

Past  Commander  John  Whelan,  Camp  No.  49. 

Past  Commander  R.  J.  Barrows,  Camp  No.  45. 

Past  Commander  C.  H.  Manro,  Camp  No.  39. 

Past  Commander  J.  P.  Quinn,  Camp  No.  67. 

Past  Commander  Copeland  E.  Smith,  Camp  No.  60. 

Past  Commander  F.  M.  H.  Jackson,  Camp  No.  42. 

Past  Commander  William  Edwards,  Camp  No.  93. 

Past  Commander  John  Conway,  Camp  30. 

Past  Commander  William  Losee,  Camp  No.  87. 

Past  Commander  Thomas  O.  Wade,  Camp  No.  69. 

Past  Commander  Holland  T.  Clark,  Camp  No.  26. 
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Past  Commander  Irving  Coon,  Camp  No.  89. 
Past  Commander  E.  W.  Larkins,  Camp  No.  73. 
Past  Commander  H.  S.  Ball,  Camp  No.  56. 
Past  Commander  Albert  W.  Bement,  Camp  No.  90. 
Past  Commander  Frank  W.  Ross,  Camp  No.  103. 
Past  Commander  W.  A.  Worrall,  Camp  No.  29. 
Past  Commander  Charles  E.  Gerlock,  Camp  No.  51. 
Past  Commander  J.  Harris  Sawyer,  Camp  No.  96. 
Past  Commander  Herbert  W.  Doggrell,  Camp  No.  18. 
Past  Commander  James  S.  Long,  Camp  No.  92. 
Past  Commander  P.  Guilfoyle,  Camp  No.  86. 
Past  Commander  P.  Rigney,  Camp  No.  14. 

Miscellaneous 

The  meeting  night  of  Saratoga  Camp  No.  58  has  been  changed 
from  the  fonrth  Wednesday  night  to  the  fourth  Friday. 

Buckey  O'Neill  Camp  No.  15  and  Niagara  Falls  Camp  No.  7 
held  a  joint  installation  of  officers  at  the  headquarters  of  the  former 
on  January  12. 

Comrade  John  B.  Edmonds,  Col.  W.  W.  Huhbell  Camp  No.  24, 
lost  a  Fifth  Army  Corps  Badge,  First  Division,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  James  A.  Edmonds.  Finder  is  requested  to  return  same 
to  Commander  James  F.  Reynolds,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

The  fire  which  wrecked  the  Glean  Armory  on  January  23 
destroyed  all  the  camp  property  and  records  of  Capt.  Allyn  K. 
Capron  Camp  No.  60.  Included  in  the  camp's  belongings  were 
many  valuable  relics  which  can  never  be  replaced  and  places  the 
camp  in  a  position  where  a  new  start  will  have  to  be  made.  The 
officers  of  this  camp  have  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  situation  and 
will  b^in  with  a  new  determination  to  make  their  camp  bigger 
and  better  than  ever.  Comrades  who  have  any  suggestions  to  offer 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  camp  Adjutant,  Comrade 
Arthur  F.  Austine,  115  South  Tenth  street,  Glean,  N.  Y. 

Widows  and  Orphans'  Pension  Bill 

Commanders  are  directed  to  urge  every  comrade  in  their  respect- 
ive camps  to  send  personal  appeals  to  United  States  Senators 
O'Cforman  and  Wadsworth,  urging  them  to  lend  support  to  the 
Widows  and  Orphans'  Pension  bill  now  before  the  Senate  for 
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consideration.    Unless  this  measore  is  passed  at  this  seasion  it  will 
mean  another  year's  laboor  gone  to  waste. 

CommunicatumB 

The  attention  of  Camp  Commanders  is  again  called  to  the  fail- 
ure of  Camp  Adjutants  to  make  proper  reports  of  comrades  who 
have  answered  "  Taps."  Unless  dates  are  given  together  with  the 
name  of  the  regiment  or  ship  to  which  the  comrade  was  attadied, 
the  report  is  of  little  value. 

Visitors  to  Headqnarters 

The  following  comrades  were  visitors  at  Department  headquar- 
ters during  the  past  month. 

Senior  Vice-Department  Commander  A.  R.  MacFarland. 

Past  Commander  Greorge  Hussong,  Camp  N'o.  IL 

Commander  Martin  R.  Weldon,  National  AidcKie-Camp  Rich- 
ard Welch,  Patriotic  Instructor  Roach  and  Comrades  Hayden, 
Volk,  Gihson,  Donnelly,  Tygart,  Cook,  Buckheim,  Anthony, 
Luddy  and  Powers  of  Camp  No.  28. 

Taps 

Taylor,  Thomas  H.,  late  private  First  Vermont  Vol.  Inf.;  died 
December  21,  1916 ;  buried  December  24,  with  full  military  honors 
by  Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp  No.  9. 

Asehemoor,  August,  Past  Commander,  late  Sergeant  Company 
F,  Eighth  K  Y.  Vol.  Inf.;  died  December  18,  1916;  buried 
December  21,  at  Cypress  Hills  cemetery  with  full  military  honors 
by  Defendam  Camp  No.  36. 

Horton,  Berdine  E.,  honorary  member  Milton  R.  Wheeler  Camp 
No.  103,  late  Captain  Company  E,  X.  Y.  Vol. ;  died  January  5, 
1917,  buried  January  8,  with  full  military  honors. 

Maloney,  Eugene,  late  private  Company  H,  Sixty-ninth  N.  Y. 
Vol.  Inf.;  died  December  22,  1916;  buried  December  24,  with 
full  military  honors  by  Manhattan  Camp  No.  1. 

Huston,  Thomas  W.,  late  Captain  of  Twelfth  N.  Y.  Vols. ;  died 
Deeoaetber  19,  1916;  buried  December  22  at  Macpdah  cemetery, 
New  Jersey,  with  full  military  honors;  comiadje  of  Mankattaa 
CSamp  No.  1. 
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Hajden,  JameB,  Ute  sergeant  army  seirice  detaeimieiit,  U.  S. 
M.  A.;  died  October  27,  191«;  bvri«d  Octob^  90  hj  O^nri 
Charles  W.  WiUiains  Camp  No.  101,  and  Wert  Point  Camp 
No.  85. 

Boyaxi,  John,  late  Suigeon  Quartermaster's  Corps ;  died  Decem- 
ber 19, 1916;  buried  December  22,  at  St.  Mary's  cemetery.  Flush- 
ing, W.  Y. ;  comrade  Colonel  Garland  N.  Whistler  Camp  No.  100. 

Gregory,  William  H.,  late  private  Company  C,  201st  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Inf.;  died  December  27,  1916;  buried  December  SO  at  Scranton, 
Pa. ;  comrade  of  Colonel  Henry  W.  HuUbdi  Camp  No.  24. 

Hauxwell,  Richard  J.,  late  private  Company  K,  Fourteenth 
N.  Y.  Vol.  Inf. ;  comrade  Newell  Rising  Camp  No.  68. 

Van  Pelt,  Charles  E.,  late  Sergeant  Astor  Battery;  died  Janu- 
ary 5,  1917;  buried  Januaiy  8,  at  BaHston  Spa  cemetery,  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y. ;  Commander  of  Saratoga  Camp  No.  58. 

Kivin,  William  F.,  late  private  Company  C,  Seventy-first  N.  Y. 
Vol.  Inf. ;  died  December  2,  1916 ;  buried  December  4,  by  Major 
Yrmk  Keck  Cacnp  No.  53. 

Lynch,  Jerry,  late  fiaremaa,  finrt-clasB,  U-  S.  N. ;  died  January 
1,  1917;  buried  January  4  at  Greenwood  cemetery,  Brooklyn; 
comrade  of  Admiral  Sampson  Camp  No.  48. 

Thurston,  N.  B.,  late  Colonel  Seveiaty-fourth  Inf. ;  died  Janu- 
ary 16,  1917;  buried  January  21,  with  full  military  honors; 
comrade  of  George  A.  Russell  Camp  No.  43. 

Adams,  W.  G.,  late  private  Company  C,  Forty-third  Inf.,.N.  Y. 
VoL ;  died  December  23 ;  buried  December  26 ;  comrade  of  Thomas 
H.  Barber  Camp  No.  3. 

Fort,  Clarence  B.,  late  private  Company  A,  First  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Inf. ;  died  January  14,  1917 ;  buried  January  17  at  Albany  Rural 
cemetery;  comrade  of  Captain  Frank  Rockwell  Palmer  Camp 
No.  28; 

Coughlin,  John  J.,  late  private  Troop  K,  Fifth  U.  S.  Cavalry; 
died  January  18,  1917;  buried  January  20,  at  St.  Mary's  ceme- 
teoy,  Troy;  ecHorade -of  M.  D.  Ru£»eU  Camp  No.  2. 

Parthesuii  H^ry,  late  Sergeant  GooLpany  K,  Tw€city-first  Inf. ; 
died  January  18,  1917;  buried  January  20,  with  fuU  military 
Ibonors  by  Marcus  D.  Russeil  Camp  No.  2« 
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The  sympathy  of  Department  headquarters  is  hereby  extended 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  comrades,  and  to  the  camps  with 
which  they  were  connected. 

By  order  of 

GEORGE  W.  McCUNE, 

Department  Commander. 
Official : 

William  J.  Tynkb,  Jb., 

Department  Adjutant, 
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VETERANS 
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February,  1917. 
GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  7 

■ 

Series  1916-1917 
Installations  and  Per  Capita  Tax 

Up  to  date  reports  of  adjutants  and  quartermasters,  and  install- 
ing ofBcers  have  not  been  received  from  fourteen  camps.  Unless 
the  reports  are  in  and  the  per  capita  tax  paid  by  the  20th  of  March 
the  names  of  installing  ofBcers  and  delinquent  camps  will  be 
published. 

The  officers  of  West  Point  Camp  No.  85  were  installed  by  Past 
Commander  Edward  E.  Swartwood  on  January  11.  Due  to  a 
typographical  error  this  announcement  was  not  made  in  the  Janu- 
ary Bulletin. 

Legislation 

A  joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees will  be  held  on  Senate  bill  No.  82,  introduced  by  Hon. 
J.  S.  Gilchrist,  and  Assembly  bill  No.  234,  introduced  by  Hon. 
L.  M.  Martin,  on  Tuesday,  March  13,  at  2  p.  m.,  in  the  Capitol 
at  Albany.     Every  comrade  that  can  do  so  should  be  present  at 
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this  hearing.  This  will  be  the  last  effort  that  will  ever  be  made 
by  this  organization  to  secure  this  preferential  legislation  by 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution.  The  chances  this  year  are 
better  than  ever  before  and  every  individual  member  of  the  organi- 
zation will  be  required  to  throw  their  weight  upon  the  l^islators 
and  wrest  this  victory  which  has  been  so  long  denied  us  from  the 
Senate  and  Assembly.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
is  composed  of  J.  Henry  Walters,  chairman,  935  University  block, 
Syracuse;  A.  J.  Gilchrist,  44  Court  street,  Brooklyn;  Morris  S. 
Halliday,  510  East  Seneca  street,  Ithaca;  A.  W.  Burlingham,  Jr., 
391  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn;  Charles  W.  Walton,  Kingston; 
Charles  D.  Newton,  Geneseo;  John  Knight,  Arcade;  Albert  Ottin- 
ger,  165  Broadway,  New  York;  L.  W.  H.  Gibbs,  110  Franklin 
street,  Brooklyn ;  Adon  P.  Brown,  Leonardsville ;  Elon  R.  Brown, 
124  Clinton  street,  Watertown;  James  A.  Foley,  65  Broadway, 
New  York;  Edward  J.  Dowling,  120  Broadway,  New  York; 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  224  East  Eighty-sixth  street,  New  York. 

The  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  consists  of  Charles  O. 
Pratt,  chairman,  Cambridge;  Louis  M.  Martin,  Clinton;  Alvah  V. 
Parker,  Niagara  Falls;  Walter  S.  McNabb,  514  State  street,  Sche- 
nectady; Robert  McC.  Marsh,  45  West  Eleventh  street,  New 
York;  August  C.  Flamman,  44  Court  street,  Brooklyn;  Nathan 
D.  Pearlman,  314  East  Fourth  street,  New  York;  Martin  Bourke, 
271  Broadway,  New  York;  Harley  J.  Crane,  204  Landon  avenue, 
Syracuse;  Wallace  E.  Pierce,  Plattsburgh;  Charles  D.  Donohue, 
408  West  Forty-second  street.  New  York;  Mark  Goldberg,  22 
East  Seventy-second  street.  New  York;  M.  Maldwin  Fertig,  1389 
Stebbins  avenue.  New  York  city. 

Camps  are  directed  to  have  all  possible  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  above  members  to  favorably  report  the  bill,  and  especially 
where  camps  are  located  within  the  districts  of  any  of  the  members 
of  either  committee  the  strongest  kind  of  influence  should  be 
brought  to  bear.  Action  is  required  at  once.  Every  comrade  is 
urged  to  make  this  bill  a  personal  matter.  We  have  been  denied 
this  legislation  for  years,  but  with  the  present  legislators  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  amendment  can  be  passed.  Camp 
Commanders  are  directed  to  appoint  committees  to  act  with  the 
Department  committee,  and  report  to  Past  Commander-in-Chief 
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Maurice  SimmooB,  1^8  Broadway,  New  York  city,  tke  cfcainiMua, 
who  is  nnng  every  measB  wiAm  h»  power  to  haw  this  HU  passed. 
Ac*  immediately.  Do  iw*  wait  for  further  direetions.  Use  wliat- 
€fver  lEieans  are  at  ycrar  eonmiand  and  help  win  this  Tiirtery. 

This  matter  ie  of  soch  vital  importanee  that  it  was  decided  to 
hold  up  the  Fdijraary  Bulletin  nntii  this  matter  coidd  he  embodied 
within  it. 

Camp  Adjatan1»  are  directed  to  immediately  ^end  a  -eopy  of  the 
Bulletin  to  erery  member  of  their  respeotire  camps,  and  if  pessible 
issue  a  camp  order  upon  lliis  subject. 

Headquarters  will  be  established  at  iihe  Hampton  Hotel  for 
Tuesday,  March  13.    Comrades  are  reqoei^led  to  meet  there. 

InspecHorvs 

The  annual  inspection  of  camps  in  this  Department  will  be  made 
during  the  month  of  April.  Department  Inspector  Comrade  A.  L. 
Condit  will  issue  instructions  to  the  District  Inspectors  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedent  established  and  will  notify  the  comrades 
who  have  been  appointed  to  make  the  inspections^  by  mail,  and  the 
names  of  such  inspectors  will  be  announced  in  the  March  General 
Orders.  Camp  Commanders  are  directed  to  order  their  Adjutants 
and  Quartermasters  to  have  their  books  in  proper  order  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  inspectors  so  that  camps  may  get  their  proper 
rating. 

{Jhange  of  Officers  <md  Addresses 

F.  C.  Warner  Camp  No.  52  —  Comrade  Clarence  Loy,  Com- 
mander, vice  Comrade  H.  P.  Hamlin,  resigned. 

Capt.  F.  R.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28  —  Comrade  Peter  J.  Wf^er, 
Quartermaster,  vice  Comrade  J<An  F.  Harbinger,  resigned. 


Extension  of  fhe  Order 

Past  Commander  WiUiam  Kyle  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Extension  of  the  Order  Committee.  Camp  Commanders  are 
directed  to  mail  direct  to  Comrade  Kyle,  State  Armory,  Albany^ 
N.  T.,  the  names  of  two  comrades  who  are  familiar  with  recmitiiig 
and  ones  who  are  not  afraid  of  a  little  hard  work. 


OjgieiaZ  Viaits 

Senior  Vice-Department  Commander  A.  R.  MacFarland  will 
pay  an  official  visit  to  Gen.  Eugene  Griffin  Camp  N"o.  11  of  Sche- 
nectady on  Wednesday  evening,  Mar^  7.  He  will  be  accompanied 
by  his  staff. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Department  Patriotic  Instructor  has  sent  to  headquarters 
the  following  poem,  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  printed  in  the 
Bulletin,  and  also  that  camps  within  this  Department  have  it 
recited  whenever  a  patriotic  meeting  is  held : 

''DEAR  OLD  GLORY  FLAG  FOR  ME."* 

My  Country's  flag  is  flying  high, 

A  jNctuve  there  against  the  sky. 
Brilliant  stars,  wni.  ooIdtb  thiee, 

Dear  OLD  GLORY,  flag  for  me. 

Each  radiant  stripe,  each  hriHiant  star, 

Casts  Freedom's  message  near  and  far. 
Where  e'er  you  fly  my  heart  will  be, 

Dear  Of^D  CSiORY,  fli^  for  rae. 

Wave  on,  old  flag,  from  shore  to  shore. 

Your  stars  must  shine  forevermore. 
Allegiance  I  wil?  pledge  to  thee. 

Dear  OLD  GLORY,  flag  for  ma. 

May  every  clnld  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Repeat  these  Unca  from  day  to  day. 

Tap* 

Sullivan,  Maurice,  late  Sergeant  Company  K,  Sixty-ninth  "N.  T. 
Vols. ;  died  February  6,  1917 ;  buried  February  8,  with  full  mili- 
tary honors  by  Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry  Camp  No.  38. 

Kolb,  John  B.,  late  yoeman  TJ.  S.  S.  Marblehead ;  died  February 
20,  1917;  buried  February  23  with  fall  military  honors  by  K"ep- 
tune  Naval  Camp  No.  3. 

Berg,  Gust  F.,  late  private  Company  E,  Sixty-fifth  N.  Y.  Vols. ; 
died  February  23,  1917;  buried  February  26  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. ;  Past  Commander  Samuel  M.  Porter  Camp  No.  45. 
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The  sympathy  of  Departmait  headquarters  is  hereby  extended 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  comrades,  and  to  the  camps  with 
which  they  were  connected. 

By  order  of 

GEORGE  W.  MoCUNE, 

Department  Commander, 
Official : 

William  J.  Tyneb,  Jb., 

Departm£nt  Adjutant. 
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GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  8 

Series  1916-1917 

Extension  of  the  Order 

Past  Commander  William  H.  Kyle  of  Captain  F.  R.  Palmer 
Camp  No.  28,  chairman  of  the  Extension  of  the  Order  Committee, 
22  West  street,  Albany,  has  sent  communications  to  every  camp  in 
this  Department  asking  that  the  names  of  tvvo  comrades  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  appointment  on  this  important  committee. 
Camp  Commanders  have  been  delinquent  in  not  complying  more 
promptly  with  this  order.  This  committee  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Department,  and  it  is  of  mutual  benefit  for  every 
camp  to  have  representation  thereon.  If  this  organization  is  to 
have  an  increased  membership  it  is  essential  that  every  Camp 
Commander  shall  immediate  comply  with  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man and  send  to  him  the  names  of  two  comrades  who  are  willing 
to  devote  a  little  spare  time  in  advancing  the  interest  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans. 
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Muster  Day 

On  April  21st  camps  throughout  the  entire  organization  will 
celebrate  the  nineteenth  anniversaiy  of  the  declaration  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  Suitable  exercises  should  be  held  to  which  the  public 
in  general  can  be  invited  and  invitations  extended  to  all  eligible 
comrades  and  their  families.  Speakers  at  these  functions  should 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  their  audience  what  the  real  objects  of 
this  organization  are,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  ask  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  talk  more  to  their  scholars  upon 
that  subject. 

Honorary  Members 

The  following  honorary  members  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department  Commander: 

Major-General  George  F.  Elliott  Camp  No.  84  —  James  Fay, 
First  Sergeant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Colonel  John  G.  Butler  Camp  No.  86  —  George  H.  Mull  and 
John  G.  Butler,  Jr. 

Sergeant  Hamilton  Fish  Camp  No.  46  —  Comrade  Arnold 
Luther,  G.  A.  R. 

Legislation 

A  hearing  on  the  bill  giving  preference  and  promotion  to  Span- 
ish War  Veterans  was  given  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  judiciary 
committees  in  joint  session  at  Albany  on  March  13th.  The  hear- 
ing was  largely  attended  by  Spanish  War  Veterans  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  speakers  in  favor  of 
this  bill  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  members  of  both  com- 
mittees.   Those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  were : 

Right  Rev.  Mons.  John  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D.,  former  Chaplain 
of  the  Battleship  Maine,  President  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  of 
Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.,  and  Department  Chaplain,  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans;  Judge  F.  E.  Draper,  Jr.,  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
Department  of  New  York,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans ;  James 
W.  Holland,  president  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor ;  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  McWhinney,  Member  of  Assembly  from  Nassau 
county;  Commander  L.  T.  Fetzger,  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  New  York   City,   and  Maurice  Simmons,   Past 
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Ifational  Commander-in-Chief  ftnd  diairman  of  the  New  York 
Legislative  Committee. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  bill  have  been  working  day  and 
nigjit  to  have  the  measure  passed.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  fights 
that  this  Department  has  ever  had,  and  unless  all  signs  point 
wrong  we  will  secure  this  much  coveted  legislation  at  this  session. 
Camps  throughout  the  Department  have  responded  nobly  in  giv- 
ing assistance  to  the  Department  Legislative  Committee,  and  when 
success  crowns  the  efforts  of  these  comrades  they  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  been  factors  of  great  impor- 
tance. Commanders  and  comrades  are  directed  to  make  personal 
appeals  to  the  senators  and  legislators  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
bill  —  Senate  bill  Na  82^  introdueed  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Gilchrist^  and 
Assembly  bill  No.  234,  introduced  by  Hon.  K  M.  Martin  —  md 
to  let  no  obstacle  stand  in  the  way  of  its  passage.  It  is  a  bill  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  every  comrade  in  the  Department  and  one 
which  wc  are  justly  entitled  to. 

The  following  camps  were  represented  by  delegations  at  the 
hearing:  Camps  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  11^  14,  19,  28,  91  and  93. 

District  Inspectors 

The  following  District  Inspectors  have  been  recommended  for 
appointment^  tmd  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  camps  which 
they  wiU  inspect  by  the  Department  Inspector: 

Past  Commander  Julius  Staal  of  Camp  Na  21. 

Past  Commander  William  H.  Holmes  of  Camp  No.  95. 

Commander  William  Manning  of  Camp  No.  18. 

Past  Commander  William  Logee  of  Camp  No.  59. 

Past  Commander  George  Ilussong  of  Camp  No.  11. 

Commander  M.  E.  Weldon  of  Camp  No.  28. 

Past  Commander  James  J.  Hogan  of  Camp  No.  9. 

Commander  Peter  A.  Nealis  of  Camp  No.  34. 

Commander  Albert  A.  Reiling  of  Camp  No.  98. 

Past  Commander  William  Loomis  of  Camp  No.  3. 

Past  Commander  William  S.  Goodwin  of  Camp  No.  62. 

Department  Patriotic  Instructor  W.  C.  Snyder  of  Camp  No.  53. 

Past  Commander  P.  J.  Guilfoyle  of  Camp  No.  86. 

Commander  E.  W.  Larkin  of  Camp  No.  48. 
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Past  Commander  John  Driscoll  of  Camp  No.  40. 
Past  Commander  James  Tweed  of  Camp  No.  78. 
Past  Commander  Isaac  Joel  of  Camp  No.  8. 
Assistant  Department  Quartermaster  P.  F.  McNamara  of  Camp 
No.  87. 

Past  Commander  Arthur  R.  Roscbrock  of  Camp  No.  12. 
Commander  William  C.  Gertz  of  Camp  17. 
Commander  August  G.  Berger  of  Camp  No.  16. 
Past  Commander  William  F.  Leuper  of  Camp  36. 
Commander  Dennis  F.  Hynes  of  Camp  No.  37. 
Past  Commander  James  S.  Holmes  of  Camp  No.  100. 
Assistant  Department  Adjutant  B.  J.  Pierce  of  Camp  No.  1^ 
Commander  John  E.  J.  Clare  of  Camp  No.  91. 
Conmiander  James  F.  Reynolds  of  Camp  No.  24. 
Past  Commander  Charles  J.  Watson  of  Camp  85. 

In  Time  of  Need 

President  Wilson  has  summoned  Congress  to  convene  in  extraoj^ 
dinary  session  Monday,  April  2d,  to  take  definite  action  regardmg 
this  nation's  future  policy  towards  Germany.  This  call  is  practically 
an  admission  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  The  situation  that  confronts  us  is  a  grave  one, 
and  it  is  proper  and  fitting  that  the  Commanders  of  camps  in  this 
Department  should  set  a  good  example  by  publicly  proclaiming  at 
this  time  their  unanimous  and  hearty  support  of  the  government 
in  any  course  which  it  may  deem  proper  to  pursue  in  a  matter 
deeply  involving  the  rights,  honor  and  interests  of  our  country. 
Men  who  have  served  the  colors  will  be  looked  upon  to  show 
expression  of  patriotism,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  rekindle  the  fires 
of  love  for  our  country  which  the  youth  of  the  land  have  and  of 
the  service  which  thev  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  render. 

The  Department  Commander  has  tendered  the  services  of  the 
officers  and  comrades  of  the  Department  of  New  York  to  the 
President  and  Governor  Whitman  for  any  emergencies  that  may 
arise  and  has  assured  them  that  they  can  rely  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  every  comrade  standing  true  to  the  colors.  America  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty, 
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Appointments 
The  following  appointments  are  hereby  announced: 

Extension  of  the  Order 

9 

Thomas  H.  Barry  Camp  No.  73  —  Comrades  G.  W.  Meyer  and 
Charles  S.  Cogger. 

General  R.  P.  Hughes  Camp  No.  17  —  Comrades  John  W. 
Metzger  and  Edward  Bremer. 

Aide-de-Camp 
Comrade  Otto  Flesch,  Thomas  H.  Barry  Camp  No.  73. 

Visitors  at  Headquarters 

The  following  comrades  were  visitors  at  Department  head- 
quarters : 

Senior  Vice-Department  Commander  A.  R.  MacFarland  of 
Captain  F.  R.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28. 

Commander  M.  R.  Weldon  of  Captain  F.  R.  Palmer  Camp 
No.  28. 

Comrade  H.  T.  Stoddart,  Manhattan  Camp  No.  1. 

Comrade  E.  T.  Warriner,  George  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  43. 

Change  of  Officers  and  Addresses 

m 

Major  Frank  Keck  Camp  No.  63  —  Comrade  Jack  Simon, 
Adjutant,  vice  Comrade  Solomon  Weil,  resigned. 

General  Joe  Wheeler  Camp  No.  89  —  Comrade  Harold  E. 
Kenyon,  Junior  Vice  Commander,  vice  Comrade  Frank  E. 
McNally,  resigned. 

W.  F.  Randolph  Camp  No.  27  —  Comrade  Edward  Connors, 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  vice  Comrade  Edward  Markovitz, 
resigned;  Comrade  James  Loughnan,  Trustee,  vice  Edward  Con- 
nors, resigned. 

Norman  W.  Crosby  Camp  No.  37  —  Comrade  Walton  D.  Ber- 
tine.  Quartermaster,  vice  Comrade  F.  S.  Barry,  resigned. 

Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  Camp  No.  98  —  Comrade  Richard 
Thiele,  Historian,  vice  Comrade  Charles  Torrey. 
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Captain  Malcolm  A.  Rafferty  Camp  No.  80  —  Adjutant  W.  G. 
Lowe,  242  Fourth  avenue,  Winfield  Junction,  L.  I. 

Comrade  B.  A.  Thompson,  Department  Historian,  44  Franklin 
street,  Coming,  N.  Y. 

Taps 

Sullivan,  Maurice,  late  Corporal,  Company  K,  69th  N.  Y. 
Vol. ;  died  February  6,  1917;  buried  February  9. 

Mason,  Samuel  J.,  late  Captain,  Company  E,  N.  Y.  Vol. ;  died 
January  22,  1917;  buried  January  24,  at  Oakwood  Cemetery, 
Niagara  Falls,  with  full  military  honors,  by  Niagara  Falls  Camp 
No.  7. 

The  sympathy  of  Department  headquarters  is  hereby  extended 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  comrades  and  to  the  camps  with 
which  they  were  connected. 

By  order  of 

GEORGE  W.  McCUNE, 

Department  Commander. 
Official : 

William  J.  Tyneb,  Jr., 

Department  Adjutant. 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  UNITED  SPANISH  WAR 

VETERANS 

Department  of  New  York 

June,  1917. 
GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  9 

Series  1916-1917 

Command  Assumed 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  Commander-in-Chief  Daniel  V. 
Chisholm,  I  hereby  assume  command  of  the  Department  of  New 
York,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  until  such  time  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief shall  designate,  or  until  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
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Encampment  shall  be  closed.  Camps  will  be  notified  of  the  lifting 
of  the  suspension  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  through  an  order  by 
the  Adjutant-General.  All  communications  other  than  those  of  a 
personal  nature  will  be  addressed  to  the  Department  Adjutant, 
162  Congress  street,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  to  no  other  address.  Per- 
sonal communications  may  be  sent  to  me  at  53  Alexander  street, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Encampment 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Department  of 
New  York,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  will  be  held  at  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  July  9,  10,  11  and  12.  Camps  or  delegates  desir- 
ing any  inforjnation  as  to  hotel  acconmiodations,  etc,  can  obtain 
same  by  communicating  direct  to  Comrade  John  Croker,  Adjutant 
Warren  A.  Wilson  Camp  No.  9,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Comrades 
that  can  should  make  an  extra  effort  to  be  present  at  this  encamp- 
ment. The  committee  in  charge  has  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense  in  their  endeavor  to  make  this  Encampment  a  successful 
one,  and  camps  and  comrades  in  general  should  render  whatever 
assistance  they  can  to  help  make  1917  Encampment  a  complete 
success. 

Credentials 

Within  the  next  week  Camp  Commanders  will  receive  delegates 
and  Past  Commanders'  slips  which  they  will  make  out  at  once 
and  return  to  the  Department  Adjutant,  so  that  credentials  may 
be  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  Camp  Commanders.  This  is 
an  important  matter  and  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 

Change  of  Officers  and  Addresses 

Hugo  E.  Kruse  Camp  Xo.  61  —  Comrade  Thomas  Holmes, 
Quartermaster,  42  Kingsland  avenue.  Corona,  X.  Y.,  vice  Com- 
rade William  Connor,  resigned;  Comrade  John  W.  Gray,  Chap- 
lain, vice  Comrade  Thomas  Holmes,  promoted. 

Admiral  Cook  Camp  Xo.  G9  —  Comrade  Thomas  O.  Wade, 
Adjutant,  lona  Island,  X.  Y.,  vice  Comrade  Paul  F.  Howard, 
resigned. 

Henry  J.  Reilly  Camp  Xo.  34  —  Comrade  P.  J.  Dulfv,  Adju- 
tant, 792  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn,  vice  Comrade  F.  J.  Jordan^ 
resigned. 
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Xorman  W.  Crosby  Camp  No.  37  —  Comrade  Walter  D.  Ber- 
tine,  Quartermaster,  13  Monroe  street,  New  Rochelle,  vice  Com- 
lade  Fred  L.  Barrj',  resigned. 

Captain  M.  A.  Rafferty  Camp  No.  80  —  Comrade  \V.  G.  Lowe, 
Adjutant,  242  Fourth  avenue,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

Milton  11.  WTieeler  Camp  No.  103  —  Senior  Vice  Commander 
Michael  O'Rourke,  vice  James  II.  Swanton,  resigned;  Junior 
Viee-Comniander,  Rudolph  AUmers,  vice  Comrade  Edward 
Backus,  resigned. 

Fourteenth  Regiment  Camp  No.  14  —  Comrade  E.  D.  Logan, 
Adjutant,  370  East  Twenty-eighth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Department  Colors 

Department  Patriotic  Instructor  William  C.  Snyder,  who  has 
charge  of  the  project  of  obtaining  a  stand  of  new  colors,  reports 
that  camps  throughout  the  Department  have  been  slow  in  making 
responses  to  his  appeal  for  funds,  although  a  large  number  of 
cajnps  have  responded.  In  the  next  general  orders  a  complete  list 
of  the  camps  that  have  responded  to  the  Department  Patriotic 
Instructor's  request  for  aid. 

Legislation 

The  Department  Legislative  Committee,  under  the  charge  of 
Past  Commander-in-Chief  Maurice  Simmons,  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  Spanish  War  Veterans'  preference  bill  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  1917  Legislature.  The  vote  in  the  Assembly  was  112 
for  and  10  against.  In  Senate  the  vote  stood  36  for  and  8 
against.  This  bill  has  been  before  many  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  it  was  not  until  this  year  that  favorable  action  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  could  be  obtained.  To  those  who  gave 
their  services  and  time  in  securing  the  favorable  action  of  the 
measure  the  Department  of  New  York  owes  a  debt  that  cannot 
ever  be  paid.  Comrades  who  made  many  visits  to  the  Capitol  in 
farthering  this  bill  were:  Comrades  Simmons,  Gannon,  Long, 
Curtin,  Pieree,  Fetzer,  Fagan,  Kennedy,  Mangan,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Chidwick,  D.  D.  Fitzpatrick,  MacFarland,  Draper,  and  many 
others.    That  their  work  bore  fruit  has  been  proven.    The  Depart- 
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ment  of  New  York  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  work 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Widoivs  and  Orphans'  Pension  Bill 

Hon.  John  A.  Key  of  Ohio  has  again  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  widows  and  orphans'  pension  bill,  known 
as  H.  R.  1736.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  that 
every  camp  in  the  Department  of  New  York  shall  write  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress  and  request  them  to  lend  their  support 
to  this  bill.  Camps  should  pass  a  resolution  favoring  this  bill  at 
their  next  meeting  and  forward  same  to  their  congressmen,  and 
Senators  Wadsworth  and  Chandler.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
show  that  a  grateful  government  is  willing  to  do  justice  to  the 
dependents  of  men  who  oflFer  their  lives  for  their  country. 


Supplies 

Camp  Quartermasters  who  sent  on  supply  orders  and  have  not 
received  same  are  directed  to  immediately  forward  duplicate  slips 
to  the  Department  Adjutant  and  state  the  character  of  the  remit- 
tance which  accompanied  said  order. 

Inspections 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Comrade  Arthur  L.  Condit,  who  was 
appointed  Department  Inspector,  has  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  is 
again  doing  his  "  bit,"  the  inspections  of  the  many  camps  of  this 
Department  have  been  delayed.  Comrade  William  S.  Goodwin,  a 
Past  Department  Inspector,  has  jumped  into  the  breach  and  has 
assigned  the  District  Inspectors  in  the  southern  tier  to  the  camps 
which  they  will  inspect.  The  Department  is  indebted  to  the  com- 
rade for  his  kindness  in  this  matter. 


Taps 

Juno,  Duncan  M.,  late  Junior  Vice-Commander  of  Thirteenth 
Cavalry  Camp,  U.  S.  W.  V. ;  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ;  buried  at 
Schenectady,  March  14,  with  full  military  honors,  by  Greneral 
Eugene  Griffin  Camp  No.  11. 
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Tarrson,  John,  late  private  Company  A,  22d  N.  Y.  Vol.  Inf. ; 
died  April  17,  1917;  buried  April  21  at  National  Cemetery, 
Cypress  Ilills,  Brooklyn,  with  full  military  honors,  by  Colonel 
Henry  W.  Ilubbell  Camp  Xo.  24. 

Harrison,  George  C,  late  Corporal  Company  C,  65th  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Inf.;  died  April  14,  1917;  buried  April  17,  with  full  military 
honors,  by  Samuel  M.  Porter  Camp  No.  45. 

Watson,  Charles  J.,  late  private  31st  U.  S.  Vols.;  Past  Com- 
mander West  Point  Camp  No.  85;  died  April  6,  1917;  buried 
April  7,  with  full  military  honors,  in  the  Post  Cemetery  at  West 
Point. 

Rulison,  George  W.,  late  Corporal  Company  G,  2d  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Inf.;  late  Captain  Company  H,  22d  Engineers,  N.  G.  N.  Y. ; 
died  April  1,  1917;  buried  April  4  at  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery, 
with  full  military  honors  by  Old  Guard  Camp  No.  19. 

Dowling,  Thomas,  late  private  Company  F,  14th  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Inf. ;  died  January  18,  1917. 

Pendergast,  Frank,  late  private  Company  A,  14th  N.  Y.  Vol. 
Inf.;  died  March  15,  1917;  buried  March  18,  1917,  with  full 
military  honors,  by  14th  Regiment  Camp  at  Cypress  Hills 
Cemetery. 

Mothersell,  William  J.,  late  private  Company  D,  9th  U.  S. 
Inf.;  died  May  26,  1917;  buried  May  29,  with  full  military 
honors,  by  Captain  F.  E.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28 ;  interment  in  St. 
Agnes  Cemetery,  Albany. 

The  sympathy  of  Department  headquarters  is  hereby  extended 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  comrades  and  to  the  camps  with 
which  they  were  connected. 

By  order  of 

ARCHIBALD  K.  MacFARLAND, 

Acting  Department  Commander. 
Official: 

William  J.  Tyneb,  Jb., 

Department  Adjutant 
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National  Headquabtebs 

UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 
Chemical  Building 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  SI,  1916. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  22 

Series  1915-1916 

National  Headquarters 

1.  National  headquarters  will  be  closed  at  St.  Louis  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday,  August  25,  1916,  and  will  be  opened 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Friday,  September  1, 
1916. 

Credentials 

2.  National  Encampment  Certificate  blanks  have  been  for- 
warded to  all  Department  Adjutants.  These  should  be  properly 
filled  in  and  promptly  forwarded  to  National  headquarters  in 
order  that  credential  cards  may  be  issued,  which  credential  cards 
should  be  presented  to  the  Adjutant-General,  at  Chicago,  before 
9:00  p.  M.,  Sunday,  September  3.  By  complying  with  this  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  will  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
their  report,  and  be  in  a  position  to  submit  it  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  Encampment,  September  4. 

Resolutions 

3.  All  resolutions  to  be  presented  at  the  Thirteenth  National 
Encampment  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  it  is  earnestly 
requested  that  they  be  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  order  that  they  may 
reach  him  not  later  than  Thursday,  August  24,  1916. 

Railroad  Rates 

4.  Reduced  rates  to  Chicago  have  been  received  from  all  rail- 
roads in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  pub- 
lish same  in  General  Orders.     Comrades  intending  to  attend  the 
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National  Encampment  should  inquire  of  any  passenger  agent 
within  their  respective  localities  as  to  the  rates  arranged  "  account 
of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans'  Encampment,  Chicago,  111., 
September  4  to  7,"  and  he  will  readily  advise  them. 

5.  On  July  17  the  Commander-in-Chief  wrote  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  requesting  that  all  members  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  who  are  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  be  granted  the  necessary  leave,  with  pay,  to  attend 
the  National  Encampment  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
to  be  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  September  4,  5,  6  and  7,  1916. 

The  following  reply  was  received: 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Dtbr  : 

"  Replying  to  your  letter  of  July  17,  I  b^  to  say  that  the 
President  does  not  feel  that  he  can  properly  issue  an  Executive 
Order  in  this  case,  but  he  has  been  glad  to  bring  your  request  to 
the  attention  of  the  beads  of  the  Departments.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  glad  to  excuse  all  members  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  whose  services  can  be  spared,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  attend  the  National  Encampment  at  Chicago. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"(Signed)         J.  P.  Tumulty, 

Secretary  to  the  President.'^ 


We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  favorable  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  and  Independ- 
ent Establishments  upon  this  request  of  the  Chief,  which  was 
transmitted  to  them  in  a  letter  from  the  President,  recommending 
appropriate  action. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

JERE  A.  COSTELLO, 

A  djutant-Oeneral. 
Official: 

OfiABLEB   J.    De    BeHABD, 

Assistant  Adjxitant-Oeneral. 
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National,  IlEADQrARTERS 
ms^ITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERAXS 

Chemicaj^  Buiij>ino 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  15,  1916. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  23 

S^ies  1915-1916 

1.  The  following  camp  has  heen  instituted: 

Department  of  New  Hampshire 
Gen.  Edmund  Tutley  Camp  Xo.  12,  Belknap. 

2.  The  following  applications  for  charter  have  heen  received: 

Department  of  Florida 
Camp  at  Miami. 

Department  of  Louisiana 
Camp  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Department  of  Pennsylvania 

Camp  at  Carnegie. 
Camp  at  Williarasport. 

3.  The  following  change  of  name  is  announced: 

From  Col.  J.  L.  Torrey  Camp,  unattached,  Douglas,  Ariz.,  to 
Gen.  Albert  L.  Meyer  Camp  No.  1,  unattadied. 

4.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Seventh  Annual 
Encampment  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  that  Depart- 
ment is  hereby  disbanded  as  of  date  of  July  29,  1916,  and  all 
Department  property,  records,  etc.,  ordered  to  National  head- 
quarters. 

5.  The  Provisional  Division  of  the  Columbia  is  hereby  formed, 
to  consist  of  the  following  camps : 
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H.  G.  Otis  Camp  No.  1,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry  Camp  No.  3,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Corp.  William  White  Camp  No.  4,  Denver,  Colo. 
Capt.  Charles  Young  Camp  No.  6,  Vallejo,  CaL 
John  R.  Tanner  Camp  No.  7,  Seattle,  Wash. 

And  they  will  report  direct  to  National  headquarters. 

6.  Comrade  E.  W.  Maden,  formerly  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia,  is  hereby  appointed  Commander  of  the  Pro- 
visional Division  of  the  Columbia,  appointment  to  date  from 
July  29,  1916. 

7.  The  following  camps  are  hereby  suspended,  account  of  non- 
payment of  per  capita  tax: 

Department  of  Connecticut 
A.  Wilder  Merriam  Camp  No.  16,  Putnam. 

Department  of  Florida 
Sackett  Camp  No.  7,  Lakeland. 

Department  of  Illinois 

Fitzhugh  Lee  Camp  No.  36,  Paris. 
Mattoon  Camp  No.  67,  Mattoon. 

Department  of  Indiana 

Ernest  R.  Puhlman  Camp  No.  18,  Hammond. 
Charles  D.  McCoy  Camp  No.  28,  Vincennes. 
Fred  D.  Ballou  Camp  No.  32,  Marion. 
Gary  Camp  No.  47,  Gary. 

Department  of  Iowa 
Joseph  Hays  Camp  No.  21,  Ottumwa. 

Department  of  Kansas 
Alfred  C.  Alford  Camp  No.  15,  lola. 
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Department  of  Kentucky 
Morris  K.  Belknap  Camp  No.  8,  Ashland. 

Department  of  Michigan 

George  M.  Hunt  Camp  No.  35,  Owosso. 
Samuel  W.  Wheeler  Camp  No.  37,  Marquette. 

Department  of  Minnesota 
Maj.  F.  H.  Bidwell  Camp  No.  17,  Virginia. 

Department  of  Nebraska 
F.  D.  Grant  Camp  No.  10,  Norfolk. 

Department  of  Nevj  York 

Newell  Rising  Camp  No.  68,  Port  Chester. 
Thomas  H.  Fitzgerald  Camp  No.  79,  White  Plains. 
Gen.  Stephen  MoflBt  Camp  No.  94,  Plattsburg. 

Department  of  Ohio 

Newark  Camp  No.  23,  Newark. 

Buckeye  Camp  No.  51,  Wooster. 

Emerson  Camp  No.  53,  Freemont. 

B.  H.  Milliken  Camp  No.  81,  Washington  C.  H. 

Maj.  Thomas  Acton  Camp  No.  82,  London. 

Circleville  Camp  No.  83,  Circleville. 

Gorman  Camp  No.  84,  Hillsboro. 

Department  of  Oklahoma 
Tildon  W.  Dawson  Camp  No.  5,  Vinita. 

Department  of  Oregon 

Owen  Summers  Camp  No.  7,  Marshalfield. 
Wm.  McKinley  Camp  No.  13,  Klamath  Falls. 
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Department  of  Pennsylvania 

Gen.  William  S.  McCaskey  Camp  No.  53,  Lancaster. 
Lyman  H.  Waddle  Camp  No.  59,  New  Brighton. 
Corp.  Harry  F.  Ransom  Camp  No.  69,  Corry. 

Veteran  Army  of  the  Philippines 
Maj.  John  A.  Logan  Camp  No.  11,  Raguio. 

Department  of  Wisconsin 
Oscar  Zimmerman  Camp  No.  20,  Tomah. 

Provisional  Division  of  Alabama 
Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  Camp  No.  1,  Birmingham. 

Provisional  Division  of  Idaho 
Santa  Anna  Camp  No.  3,  Soda  Springs. 

Provisional  Division  of  the  Colttmhia 
Col.  Beck  Camp  No.  8,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Unattached  Camps 

Eighth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Philippine  Islands. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

JERE  A.  COSTELLO, 

A  djutant-OeneraL 
Official: 

Chasles  J.  De  Berard, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
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Natioi¥ajl  Hjsadquastebs 
UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

SOUTHEBN    BtriLDING 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  30,  1917. 
GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  8 

Series  1916-1917 

1.  In  General  Orders  No.  7,  dated  December  30,  1916,  National 
headquarters  announced  that  the  per  capita  tax  for  the  first  half 
of  1917  was  due  and  payable.  Notwithstanding  this  announce- 
ment, several  of  the  Departments  have  not  sent  in  the  tax  for  the 
camps  in  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  imperative  that  the  tax  for 
the  various  camps  be  s^it  to  National  headquarters  so  that  the 
various  units  may  be  in  possession  of  the  National  countersign 
and  be  entitled  to  all  communications  sent  out  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Do  not  wait  until  all  camps  have  been  heard  from,  but 
send  in  the  tax  for  those  up-to-date  camps  that  have  rendered  their 
reports,  so  that  proper  credit  may  be  given  to  those  who  have 
attended  to  the  business  of  the  organization  in  an  efficient  manner. 
The  amount  due  to  National  headquarters  from  each  camp  is  at 
the  rate  of  12^  cents  per  member.  Also  make  reports  for  each 
camp,  giving  the  names  and  street  addresses  of  the  Commander, 
Adjutant  and  Quartermaster,  as  well  as  the  other  names  and  titles 
of  the  officers  so  that  headquarters  may  have  a  file  of  value  to  the 
order.    Send  in  the  per  capita  tax  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  Attention  is  called  to  the  personal  letter  being  sent  to  camp 
Commanders  by  the  publishers  of  The  American  Standard.  While 
the  arrangement  whereby  that  paper  represented  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  officially  was  discontinued  by  the  action 
of  the  National  Encampment  at  Chicago,  The  American  Standard 
is  still  our  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  organization  news. 
It  is  fighting  our  fight,  and  is  fighting  for  all  matters  for  which 
we  stand.  It  deserves  and  should  receive  the  support  of  every 
comrade  of  the  U.  S.  W.  V. 
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3.  The  following  appointments  are  announced: 
Aides-de-Camp  on  the   Staff  of  the   Commander-in-Ch:ief 

Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ernest  Goltz,  Camp  'No.  1,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  of  New  Jersey 

Ezra  C.  Chacey,  Camp  No.  1,  Paterson. 
Herbert  B.  Engel,  at  large,  Hackensack. 

Department  of  New  York 

Otto  Thiede,  Camp  No.  8,  Mount  Vernon. 
W.  A.  Foster,  Camp  No^  33,  Utica. 
Jason  D.  Clapp,  Camp  No.  43,  Brooklyn. 
George  Soyer,  Camp  No.  46,  New  York 

Department  of  Texas 
Sam  Dreben,  Camp  No.  2,  El  Paso. 

Department  of  Virginia 
R.  K.  Spiller,  Camp  No.  3,  Roanoke. 

4.  The  following  charters  have  been  issued: 

Department  of  Iowa 
George  V.  Jenkins  Camp  No.  22,  Keokuk. 

Department  of  Michigan 
Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  Camp  No.  44,  Albion. 

Department  of  New  Hampshire 
Maj.  Frank  E.  Russell  Camp  No.  1,  Lebanon. 

Department  of  Pennsylvania 

William  P.  Messinger  Camp  No.  76,  Philadelphia. 
Col.  William  J.  Glenn  Camp  No.  78,  Carnegie. 
Henry  T.  Dechert  Camp  No.  80,  Philadelphia. 
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5.  Tbe  following  camp  has  been  instituted: 

DepartmerU  of  Illinois 
Hamilton  Camp  No.  85,  Harrisburg. 

6.  The  following  reports  of  first  meeting  have  been  received : 

Department  of  Illinois 
Lieut.  Robert  R  Blakeman  Camp  No.  86,  Springfield. 

Department  of  Oregon 
Farthest  West  Camp  No.  20,  Newport 

7.  The  following  applications  for  charter  have  been  approved : 

Department  of  Indiama 
New  camp  at  Decatur. 

Department  of  Michigan 
New  camp  at  Battle  Creek. 

Department  of  New  Jersey 
New  camp  at  New  Brunswick. 

By  order  of 

D.  V.  CHISHOLM, 

Comm4inder-4n-Chief. 
James  E.  Matnabd, 

A  djutant-Oeneral, 
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ONAL    HeAIKITTAXTEKS 

ANISn  WAR  VETERANS 

UTHEBN    BuiLDINS 

Washington,  D.  C,  Afay  9,  191". 
BRAL  ORDERS  Mo.  9 

Jeries  19 16-19  IT 
tointmeuts  are  announced: 
t  Quartermasler-General 
lierford,  N.  J. 

Staff  of  the  Commandeh-in-Chief 

ment  of  Massachitsetis 

tip  No.  8,  Gardner. 
Camp  No,  12,  SoraerviUe. 
Camp  No.  37,  Northampton. 

imeni  of  New  Jersey 
Camp  No,  12,  New  Brunswick. 

Memorial  Day 

eution  to  the  Memorial  Day  celebration 
he  wish  of  these  headqnartera  that  all 
of  the  organization,  wherever  located, 
in  the  proper  observance  of  this  memo^ 

Atteniton! 

and  camp  officer  and  individual  cora- 
at  once  send  a  letter  to  their  Representa- 
:  immediate  action  on  the  Widows  and 
i.  R.  1736),  which  has  been  again  iiitro- 
epresentatives  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Key 
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The  government  is  now  endeavoring  to  enlist  men  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  passage  of  this  meritorious  measure  will  show 
that  a  grateful  government  is  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  depend- 
ents of  men  who  offer  their  lives  for  their  country.  Get  busy  at 
ONCE  AND  TO-DAY,  and  Send  in  your  letters  to  your  Representatives 
and  Senators,  urging  the  early  consideration  of  the  bill.  Keep 
up  the  campaign  of  letter  writing  and  personal  talks  with  your 
Congressmen  and  Senators  during  the  summer,  as  indications  are 
that  nothing  but  war  measures  will  be  taken  up  at  the  present 
extra  session  of  Congress,  but  these  activities  will  help  to  get  the 
bill  up  early  in  December. 

•  Recruiting 

4.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  this  time  with  you  on  the 
necessity  for  quick  and  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  our  organi- 
zation, and  without  any  ado,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
our  orgnization  properly  represented  in  the  army,  which  it  seems 
almost  inevitably  must  be  formed,  I  want  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  should  immediately  b^in  recruiting  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  call  if  our  services  are  needed,  and  I 
should  like  for  you  immediately  to  take  up  for  consideration  the 
following : 

First:  Find  out,  through  camp  commanders  or  by  any  means 
that  you  think  best,  the  names  and  addresses  of  comrades  who 
would  be  willing  to  again  offer  their  Services  and  report  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  us,  not  delaying  sending  these  names  until 
a  full  organization  is  completed. 

Second:  In  addition  to  this,  I  should  like  you  to  suggest  the 
names  of  three  comrades  to  act  as  officers  for  each  one  hundred 
volunteers  offered,  so  that  I  may  present  this  matter  to  the  War 
Department  in  concrete  form. 

5.  The  following  applications  for  charters  have  been  approved: 

Alahama 
New  camp  at  Birmingham. 

Department  of  Colorado 
New  camp  at  Sterling. 
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Mississippi 


New  camp  at  Meridian. 


Department  of  New  Hampshire 
New  camp  at  Nashua. 

6.  The  following  charter  has  been  issued: 

Department  of  Indiana 
Arthur  R.  Miller  Camp  No.  52,  Decatur. 

7.  The  following  camps  have  been  reinstated : 

Department  of  Ohio 
B.  H.  Millikan  Camp  No.  81,  Washington  C.  H. 

Department  of  Wisconsin 
Oscar  Zimmerman  Camp  No.  20,  Tomah. 

8.  The  membership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Camp  No.  8, 
Department  of  the  Potomac,  having  transferred  to  W.  A.  Hankins 
Camp  No.  6,  Department  of  the  Potomac,  the  charter  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Camp  No.  8,  Department  of  the  Potomac,  is'  hereby 
canceled. 

Supplies  for  Aides-de-Camp 

9.  National  aides  who  are  making  requisition  for  conmiissions, 
badges,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  draft,  check  or  money  order  for 
the  same.  The  articles  required  and  the  prices  of  them  are: 
Badge,  $1.50;  Rules  and  Regulations,  85  cents;  Commission, 
$1.75. 

Addresses  Wanted 

10.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  hereafter  the  General  Orders  will 
be  mailed  to  the  comrades  entitled  to  the  same  in  r^ulation  form, 
Department  Commanders  are  requested  to  forward  to  National 
headquarters  at  once  the  correct  addresses  of  all  Past  Department 
Commanders  located  within  their  jurisdictions. 
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Nineteenth  National  Encampment 

11.  A  decision  as  to  the  dates  of  the  holding  of  the  next 
National  Encampment  will  be  reached  within  a  short  time,  and 
the  information  forwarded  to  the  comrades  of  the  organization 
through  their  respective  Departments. 

By  order  of 

D.  V.  CHISHOLM, 

Commander-in-Chief. 
James  E.  Maynaed, 

A  djutant-General. 


Semi-annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Eeceipts 

AND  Expenditures  for  the  Period   Ending  February 
28,  1917. 

Receipts 

Received  from  past  administration,  Sept.  18,  1916. .  $2,226  01 

Per  capita  tax 2,849  54 

Supplies 2,862  20 

Miscellaneous 220  90 

Total $8,158  65 

Expenditures 

Salaries $1,922  16 

Office  expenses 1,043  54 

Supplies 1,575  12 

Legislation  and  traveling 363  50 

Extension 392  28 

Miscellaneous 190  03 

Total $5,486  63 


Balance  on  hand  on  deposit  in  the  Home  Savings 

Bank  at  Washington,  D.  C,  February  28,  1917.    $2,672  02 
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This  statement  does  not  inclnde  the  reserve  fund  of  $4,000  set 
aside  by  the  Fourth  National  Encampment,  nor  accrued  interest 
on  money  deposited  in  the  Home  Savings  Bank. 


National  Headqtjaetees 

UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

Southern  Building 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  21,  1917. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  No.  3 


Series  1916-1917 


I.  By  authority  conferred  upon  me  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  charter  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  United  Spanidi  War 
Veterans,  is  herehy  suspended  for  the  following  reasons: 

Gross  irregularities  in  office. 

Failure  to  forward  per  capita  tax  to  National  headquarters. 

IL  All  camps  within  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  considered 
as  "  Unattached  Camps  "  for  the  time  being,  and  will  forward 
requisitions  and  official  communications  to  National  headquarters 
direct  until  further  notice. 

D.  V.  CHISHOLM, 

Commander-in-Chief, 
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■ 

!N^ATIONAL    HbADQUABTEBS 

CTNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

SOUTHEBN   BurLDING 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  5,  1917. 

SPOaAL  ORDERS  No.  4 

Series  1916-1917 

I.  The  charter  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  temporarily  suspended  in  Special  Orders 
No.  3,  Series  1916—1917,  is  hereby  restored. 

« 

II.  Chaigw  having  been  preferred  against  Department  Com- 
mander McCune  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  XJ.  S.  W.  V., 
for  converting  funds  of  the  organization  to  his  own  use  in  violation 
of  Article  10  of  the  Code  of  Discipline,  he  is  hereby  suspended 
from  ofBce  pending  these  charges. 

III.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  Senior  Vice-Department  Com- 
mander A.  R.  MacFarland  of  the  Department  of  New  York, 
TJ.  S.  W.  v.,  will  asBume  command  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  Department  Commander  until  further  orders. 

IV.  Paragraph  II  of  Special  Orders  No.  3,  Series  1916-1917, 
is  hereby  revoked,  and  camps  of  the  Department  of  New  York 
will'  transmit  all  official  communications  through  Department 
headquarters. 

D.  V.  CHISHOLM, 

Commander'i'nrChief, 
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National  Headquarters 
UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

Southern  Building 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  18,  1917. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  10 

Series  1916-1917 

1.  The  following  charters  have  been  issued : 

Department  of  New  Jersey 

m 

W.  EUwood  Holland  Camp  No.  12,  New  Brunswick. 

Department  of  Ohio 
Painesville  Camp  No.  86,  Painesville. 

Department  of  Oregon 

Farthest  West  Camp  No.  20,  Newport. 

General  Frederick  Funston  Camp  No.  21,  Baker. 

Department  of  Washington  and  Alaska 
Nelson  A.  Miles  Camp  No.  27,  Mount  Vernon. 

U'natta^hed 

Birmingham  Camp  No.  1,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Meridian  Camp  No.  1,  Meridian,  Miss. 

2.  The  following  applications  for  charter  have  been  approved: 

Department  of  California 
New  camp  at  San  Francisco. 

Department  of  Ohio 

New  camp  at  Middleport. 
New  camp  at  Dennison. 
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Department  of  Pennsylvania 
Xew  camp  at  Pottstown. 

Department  of  Wisconsin 
Xew  camp  at  Green  Bay. 

3.  The  following  camp  has  been  reinstated: 

Department  of  Ohio 
Buckeye  Camp  No.  51,  Wooster. 

4.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  Commander, 
the  charter  of  Major  F.  II.  Bidwell  Camp  Xo.  17,  Department  of 
Minnesota,  Virginia,  Minn.,  is  hereby  revoked. 

5.  The  resignation  of  Comrade  Thomas  Goldingay  as  Inspector- 
General  is  hereby  accepted.  Comrade  Edward  L.  Whigam  of 
Newark,  N.  J,,  is  hereby  appointed  Inspector-General. 

6-  The  resignation  of  Comrade  Mack  Bray  as  Provisional 
Division  Commander  of  the  Provisional  Division  of  Arkansas  is 
hereby  accepted.  Comrade  P.  C.  Link  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  is 
hereby  appointed  Provisional  Division  Commander  of  the  Pro- 
visional Division  of  Arkansas. 

7.  Stephen  J.  Fallon,  a  member  of  Manhattan  Camp  No.  1, 
Department  of  New  York,  having  been  tried  by  a  court-martial 
and  convicted  of  misappropriating  funds  belonging  to  the  camp 
and  sentenced  to  be  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  the  findings  and  sentence  of  the  court 
having  been  approved  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  said  Ste- 
phen J.  Fallon  is  hereby  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans. 

8.  Owing  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  gold  bullion,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  increase  the  price  of  collar  devices  to  $1.50  a  set. 

National  Encampment 

9.  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion, the  Nineteenth  National  Encampment  will  be  held  at  Cleve- 
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land,  Ohio,  commencing  September  24,  1917,  and  will  remain  in 
session  until  all  business  of  the  Encampment  has  been  transacted, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  accomplished  within  three  days. 

National  headquarters  at  Washington  will  be  closed  for  the 
transaction  of  business  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1917,  and 
will  reopen  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  September  at  the 
Hotel  HoUenden. 

Requisitions  for  supplies  desired  before  the  Encampment  should 
be  at  National  Headquarters  not  later  than  the  18th  of  Septeml)er, 
as  no  supplies  will  be  issued  at  Cleveland. 

National  Encampment  Certificates  are  being  mailed  to  all 
departments  and  camps,  and  it  is  ui^ently  requested  that  they  be 
filled  in  promptly  and  forwarded  to  their  proper  destinations. 

10.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  semi-annual 
national  per  capita  tax  of  twelve  and  one-half  cents  is  now  due 
ifid  payable  upon  the  membership  in  good  standing  as  of  June  30, 
1917.  Prompt  remittance  is  desired  in  order  that  the  accounts 
may  be  put  in  proper  shape  for  the  auditing  committee. 

By  order  of 

D.  V.  CHISHOLM, 

Commander-ivrCkief. 
James  E.  Maynaed, 

A  djutant'Oeneral, 

Notice 

Comrade  Arthur  G.  Orme,  Past  Department  Commander  of 
New  Jersey,  informs  us  that  one  Edward  B.  Burke,  who  claims 
t&  be  a  bona  fide  member  of  Allen  M.  Osbom  Camp  No.  1, 
Department  of  Connecticut,  has  been  victimizing  members  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  in  the  Departments  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York. 
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National  Headquartebs 
IJNITED  SPAI^ISH  WAR  VETERAXS 

SouTHEBN  Building 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  4,  1917. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  11 

« 

Series  1916-1917 

1.  The  appointment  of  W.  J.  Simmons,  Commander  of  the 
Provisional  Division  of  Georgia,  is  hereby  revoked  and  the  Pro- 
Tisional  Division  of  Georgia  is  abolished. 

2.  All  members  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  who 
enlisted  in  the  war  with  Spain  from  Connecticut  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, Hartford,  Conn.,  if  they  desire  medals  which  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  them  by  that  State. 

3.  Owing  to  the  greatly  advanced  cost  of  materials,  regular 
membership  badges  will  hereafter  sell  for  seventy-five  cents  apiece, 
straight,  no  reduction  being  made  as  heretofore  for  requisitions  for 
a  half  dozen  or  over. 

4.  The  following  camps  are  hereby  reinstated:  Fitzhugh  Lee 
Camp  No.  ^6,  Paris,  IlL ;  Emerson  Camp  No.  53,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

5.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  Commander 
of  the  Department  of  Nebraska,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
Otoe  Camp  No.  12,  Nebraska  City,  is  hereby  suspended  for  non- 
payment of  per  capita  tax. 

Nineteenth  National  Encampment 

6.  Department  Commanders  and  Camp  Commanders  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that  unless  the  national  per  capita  tax  of  their 
respective  camps  for  the  IafX  half  of  1917  has  been  paid  prior  to 
the  holding  of  the  Encampment,  representation  cannot  be  given 
to  tJae  delc^tes  from  such  delinquent  camps. 

7.  As  business  of  great  importance  will  come  up  at  the  Cleve- 
land EIncampment,  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  evers^  camp  of  the 
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organization  make  an  effort  to  send  its  delegates.  Likewise,  it  is 
desired  that  Department  Commanders,  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  this  order,  get  in  communication  with  the  camps  in  their 
respective  jurisdiction,  urging  them  to  have  a  full  delegation 
present. 

8.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  National  headquarters,  the  various 
passenger  and  trunk-line  associations  have  granted  the  usual  re- 
duced rates  for  the  delegates  who  desire  to  attend  the  Nineteenth 
National  Encampment,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  various  local 
agents  be  consulted  as  to  rates  and  schedules. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  Encampment  will  be  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Hotel  Hollenden,  and  the  sittings  will  begin 
promptly  at  9:30  a.  m.  and  2:30  p.  m.  daily,  unless  otherwise 
decided  upon  by  the  Encampment. 

The  question  of  leave  of  absence  with  pay  for  Government 
employees  who  are  members  of  our  organization  and  wish  to  attend 
the  Encampment,  has  been  taken  up  with  the  White  House  and 
a  decision  will  undoubtedly  be  reached  within  a  few  days.  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that,  when  the  time  comes,  comrades  who 
desire  to  attend  the  Encampment  make  application  for  leave  of 
absence  in  the  usual  manner,  stating  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
requested. 

Hotel  rates  and  information  relative  to  the  program  at  Cleve- 
land can  be  secured  by  addressing  Comrade  Charles  L.  Gebauer, 
522  Erie  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Encamp- 
ment Committee. 

9.  The  appointment  of  the  following  committees  is  hereby 
announced : 

Credentials  Committee  —  James  E.  Maynard,  Adjutant- 
General,  chairman ;  G.  E.  Rausch,  Past  Department  Commander 
of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  Frank  Auth,  Past  Department  Com- 
mander of  Ohio. 

Auditing  Committee  —  Oscar  E.  Kilstrom,  Junior  Vice  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, chairman;  M.  J.  Donahue,  Past  Department 
Commander  of  Illinois;  William  Jones,  Past  Department  Com- 
mander of  New  York. 
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10.  Thomas  G.  McEwan  and  Charles  M.  Munson,  members 
of  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  Camp  No.  6,  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  having  been 
tried  by  a  court-martial  and  convicted  of  misappropriating  funds 
belonging  to  the  camp  and  sentenced  to  be  dishonorably  discharged 
from  the  XJnitJeji  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  the  findings  and  sen- 
tence of  the  court  having  been  approved  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  said  Thomas  G.  McEwan  and  Charles  M.  Munson  are 
hereby  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans, 

By  order  of 

D.  V.  CHISHOLM, 

Commander-in-Chief. 
Jame8  E.  Matnabd, 

A  djuiant'Oeneral. 


National  Headquabtebs 

UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

Southern  Building 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  26,  1917. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  No.  12 

Series  1916-1917 

1.  The  Nineteenth  National  Encampment  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  convened  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Septem- 
ber 24  and  adjourned  on  September  26,  1917.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  and  installed : 

Commander-in-Chief,  Henry  W.  Busch,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Senior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief,  Henry  S.  Egle,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Junior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief,  William  I.  Sterling,  Water- 
ville.  Me. 

Surgeon-General,  Dr.  William  E.  Howard,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Chaplain-in-Chief,  Rev.  W.  F.  Dusseault,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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2.  The  Encampment  adopted  a  revision  of  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations prepared  by  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  by  direetion 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which  included  a  rearrangement  af 
the  different  parts,  articles  and  sections,  and  in  whiich  are  ineor- 
porated  all  amendments  hitherto  adopted,  together  with  Tariaus 
new  amendments,  the  most  important  of  which  are  as  fellows  : 

Providing  that  traveling  camps  and  any  other  camps  composed 
entirely  of  men  in  the  army,  navy  or  marine  corps  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  per  capita  tax  and 
the  rendering  of  reports  during  any  national  emergency. 

Providing  that  each  national  encampment  shall  be  numeri- 
cally designated  in  a  series  beginning  with  the  first  national 
encampment  of  Spanish  War  Veterans,  held  in  1899,  and  legaliz- 
ing numerical  designations  of  the  National  Encampment  given 
hitherto. 

Providing  that  proposals  made  to  the  Xational  Encampment 
as  to  place  for  holding  its  next  stated  convention  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  such  guarantees  as  the  National  Encampment  may 
from  time  to  time  require. 

Providing  that  the  office  of  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief  shall 
be  eliminated  and  that  all  provisions  relative  to  such  an  office  be 
stricken  out. 

Providing  for  an  additional  Assistant  Adjutant-Oeneral 
whose  specific  duty  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
extension  of  the  order  throughout  the  national  organization. 

Providing  that  an  Assistant  Department  Adjutant  shall  take 
charge  of  the  work  of  extension  in  each  Department  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  Commander  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Providing  that,  as  originally  specified  in  the  Rules  and  Rega,- 
lations,  no  camp  shall  be  required  to  pay  per  capita  tax  for  any 
portion  of  the  term  in  which  it  shall  be  instituted. 

Providing  that  the  provisions  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
relative  to  the  time  of  holding  elections  of  officers  of  councils  n^ay 
be  disregarded. 

Providing  that  the  special  enactment  relative  to  outposts,  whieb 
has  been  in  force  during  the  past  two  years,  shall  be  a  perm^ient 
law  of  the  organization. 
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Pix)viding  that  visiting  cards  shall  be  signed  by  the  Commander 
and  attested  by  the  Quartennaster  instead  of  the  Adjutant,  as 
hitherto  specified. 

Providing  that  there  may  be  three  color  sergeants  in  a  camp. 

Providing  that,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers,  the  trustees 
of  a  camp  may  grant  an  extension  of  time  for  the  payment  of 
dues  in  arrears  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Providing  that  the  sum  of  three  dollars  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  required  to  be  paid  by  a  dropped  member  to  secure  an 
honorable  discharge. 

Providing  that  the  style  of  official  communications,  including 
briefing  and  endorsements,  shall  be  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  forms  prescribed  for  use  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Other  amendments  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  proposed  by 
various  Departments  or  comrades  were  adopted  and  ordered  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  revision  as  follows: 

Providing  specifications  in  detail  r^arding  the  form  of  official 
ballot  to  be  used  at  stated  conventions  of  the  National  Encamp- 
ment 

Providing  that  the  maximum  per  capita  tax  for  Departments 
shall  be  thirty-five  cents  instead  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  that  the 
enactment  so  providing  shall  go  into  effect  upon  the  convening  of 
the  stated  convention  of  each  Department  Encampment  in  the 
year  1918.     . 

Providing  that  the  Department  Inspector,  the  Department 
Judge  Advocate,  the  Department  Surgeon,  the  Department  Chap- 
Itdjkj  the  Department  Patriotic  Instructor,  the  Department  His- 
torian and  the  Department  Marshal  may  be  either  elected  or 
appointed,  as  the  by-laws  of  the  Department  may  prescribe. 

Providing  that  a  camp  may  adopt  a  by-law  providing  for  life 
membership  in  the  camp ;  the  fee  for  the  same,  in  lieu  of  annual 
dues,  not  be  less  than  fifty  dollars. 

There  was  also  adopted  a  special  enactment  providing  as 
follows : 

"  That  an  edition  of  the  Revised  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted 
by  the  National  Encampment  be  printed  in  connection  with  the 
Constitution  and  that  said  work  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  present 
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Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Henry  H.  Saunders,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  incoming  Commander-in-Chief." 

The  enactment  adopted  at  the  Chicago  convention  providing, 
in  part,  that  the  national  per  capita  tax  be  reduced  to  twenty 
cents,  which  was  suspended  by  vote  of  the  National  Council  of 
Administration  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  was  resubmitted  to  the  Encampment  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  and  failed  of  re-enactment  by  a  large 
vote. 

3.  The  following  more  important  resolutions  were  favorably 
acted  on : 

Limiting  the  time  of  holding  National  Encampments  to  the 
period  between  August  9  and  September  10  of  each  year. 

Directing  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
attempt  to  secure  for  the  comrades  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  in  Federal  service  the  privilege  of  attending  National 
Encampments  without  loss  of  pay  or  annual  leava 

Providing  for  the  reinvestment  in  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  of 
$4,000  now  invested  in  other  bonds. 

Directing  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
try  and  consolidate  into  one  organization  all  organizations  whose 
membership  is  composed  of  men  who  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Endorsing  the  McKinley  Patriotic  and  Educational  Founda- 
tion. 

Endorsing  universal  military  training  for  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Expressing  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  accorded  the 
Encampment  by  the  citizens  of  Cleveland. 

4.  The  Commander-in-Chief  takes  this  occasion  to  express  his 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  ready  and  hearty  support  given  him 
by  his  staflF,  individual  comrades,  camps  and  Departments  during 
his  term  of  oflSce. 

By  order  of 

D.  V.  CHISHOLM, 

Commander^ti'Chief. 
Jamks  E.  Maynard, 

Adjutant-General. 


REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS 
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REPORT  OP  VICE  DEPARTMENT  COMMANDiBR 

July,  1916,  to  July,  1917 


Deae  Sib  and  Comeade. —  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  for 
your  approval  an  oflScial  report  of  my  activities  during  tiie  above 
administration.     My  official  visits  were  as  follows: 

July,  1916 

Old  Guard  Camp  Xo.  1». 

General  Guy  V.  Henry  Camp  No.  38. 

Defendam  Camp  No.  36. 

Major  Frank  Keck  Camp  No.  53. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Camp  No.  91. 

McKinley  Camp  No.  62,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Garland  N.  Whistler  Camp  No.  100. 

August 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Camp  No.  10. 

David  Wilson  Camp  No.  59. 

General  Guy  V.  Henry  Camp  No.  38. 

Department  Headquarters,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Memorial  and  Executive  Committee,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Old  Guard  Camp  No.  19. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Camp  No.  10. 

Admiral  Schley  Camp  No.  16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

September 

Annual  reception  Batangas  Lair,  Military  Order  of  the  Serpent. 
General  George  Tilly  Camp  No.  ^^^  Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y. 
Old  Guard  Camp  No.  19. 

Participated  in  installation  of  officers  of  Camp  Na  38. 
Participated  in  installation  of  officers  of  Admiral  Sampson 
Camp  No.  48,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[197] 
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October 

Attended  bam  dance  of  Manhattan  Camp  No.  1. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Camp  No.  10. 
Hubbell  Camp  No.  24. 
Abraham  Lincokx  Camp  No.  91. 

November 

Major  Frank  Keck  Camp  No.  68. 
Foreign  Service  Camp  No.  87. 
General  Joe  Wheeler  Camp  No.  89. 

December 

Crispus  Attucks  Camp  No.  95. 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Camp  No.  93. 

Attended   smoker   of  General   George   Tilly   Camp   No.    66, 
Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y. 

January,  1917 

Wm.  McKinley  Camp  No.  62,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Department  Headquarters,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Annual   beefsteak  party   of   Sergeant  Hamilton   Fish   Camp 
No.  46. 

David  Wilson  Camp  No.  59,  Borough  of  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

February 

Hubbell  Camp  No.  4,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Old  Guard  Camp  No.  19. 

Malcolm  Rafferty  Camp  No.  80,  Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y. 

March 

Manhattan  Camp  No.  1. 
Major  Frank  Keck  Camp  No.  53. 

Admiral  Phillips  Camp  No.  18,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Represented   Department   of   New   York,    Inauguration    day, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  1917. 


FOUKTEBNTH    ANNUAL    ENCAUrMENT  IS 

April 

am  Lincoln  Camp  No.  91. 
;n  Service  Camp  No.  87. 

May 

fark  Ci^  Camp  No.  23. 

1   Engineer  Camp  No.  31. 

Im  Rafferty  Camp  No.  80,  Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y. 

June 

1  of  General  George  Tilly   Camp  No.   66,   Borough  i 
N.  Y. 

July 

il  Encampment,  Glena  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  J.  KENNEDY, 
Junior  Vice  Department  Commander, 

Department  of  New  York;  V.  S.  W.  V. 


>RT  OF  ASSISTANT  DEPARTMENT  ADJUTANT 


Tbot,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1917. 

Department  Commander,  United  Spanish  War  Veteran 
pariment  of  New  York: 

Sib  atid  Comrade. —  I  herewith  submit  my  report  . 
it  Department  Adjutant. 

9  assigned  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  index  of  tl 
camps  in  this  Department,  and  while  the  work  at  tim 
onsiderable  task  I  nevertheless  found  it  very  interestin 
i  a  big  field  for  improvement  in  the  individual  index  fiU 
imps  take  the  matter  more  as  a  joke,  and  then  when  an 
>es  wrong  these  delinquents  are  the  ones  to  find  fault.  Tl 
as  originally  intended  to  protect  one  camp  from  another  - 
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that  is,  in  the  event  that  an  applicant  for  readmisaion  efa 
indebted  to  another  camp  it  was,  or  would  be,  very  easj-  ti 
any  infringement  upon  another  camp's  rights. 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  the  index  I  opened  a  small  b 
devoted  a  page  to  every  camp.  Every  new  member  recei^ 
ing  the  term  of  1916-1017  —  and  there  were  275  new  m 
72  transfers  and  41  deaths  reported  —  was  recorded  in  tl 
and  a  card  filled  out  and  placed  in  the  index  cabinet. 

Several  applicants  failed  to  show  upon  their  applicatio 
that  they  had  been  a  member  at  some  time  or  other  of 
camp,  but  I  easily  detected  this  (I  shall  call  it  an  ovi 
and  we  soon  had  matters  straightened  to  the  aatisfactioi 
concerned. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  Inspector,  C 
Arthur  L.  Condit,  heard  the  call  "  to  the  colors "  am 
volunteered  bis  services  to  Uncle  Sam,  a  eonsiderable 
his  work  as  to  inspections  fell  upon  my  shoulders,  and  to 
of  my  ability  I  endeavored  to  perform  the  duties  as  callei 

This  report  could  undoubtedly  be  made  very  lengthy,  b 
due  consideration  I  have  decided  to  be  as  brief  as  poasil 
Yours  In  F.,  P.  and  H., 
T.  J.  BOURKE, 

Asshtant  Department  Adj\ 


REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  JUDGE  ADVOCA' 

From       Dzi'AETMENT  JuDQu  Advocate. 
To  AcTiso  Department  Commander. 

Subject:  Aknl'al  Repoet  of  Jvdge   Advocate. 

Dear  Sir  and  Comrade. —  As  required  by  the  Ru 
Rfgulations  of  the  organization,  I  herewith  submit  to  ; 
report  for  the  year  ending  July,  1917. 

I  have  been  ready  at  all  timeB  to  perform  all  the  duties  : 
to  the  office.     I  have  been  called  upon  only  to  give  info 


THOUAS   J.    BOUBKX 

AHshtaiit  Department  Adjutant 
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to  the  Department  Commander  in  respect  to  matters  submitted 
by  him  to  me  and  to  pass  upon  one  court-martial. 

I  examined  the  charges  preferred  against  a  former  quarter- 
master of  Manhuttan  Camp  Xo.  1  and  advised  the  Department 
Commander  with  respect  to  the  details  incident  to  the  court- 
martial  held  by  that  camp,  examined  the  record  of  trial  afterwards 
submitted  to  me  and  approved  the  proceedings. 

I  advised  the  Department  Commander,  on  request  of  W.  H. 
Ilubbell  Camp  Xo.  4  for  infomiation  relative  to  reinstatement  of 
suspended  comrade  owing  more  than  $3  for  dues,  tickets,  etc., 
that  the  comrade  was  entitled  to  reinstatement  on  payment  of 
the  sum  of  $3,  and  that  in  respect  to  any  moneys  that  might  be 
impaid  by  the  comrade  on  account  of  tickets  handled  by  him  the 
proper  procedure  was  by  court-martial. 

I  advised  the  Department  Commander,  on  request  of  Thomas 
H.  Barry  Camp  Xo.  73,  that  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
camp  who  had  not  been  an  enlisted  man  but  who  had  been 
employed  as  a  civilian  employee  on  U.  S.  Cable  Ship  Bumside 
during  September,  October  and  Xovember,  1900,  and  as  Engi- 
neer's storekeeper  from  December  1  to  December  13,  1900,  had 
rendered  such  service  during  the  Philippine  insurrection  as 
entitled  him  to  membership  in  the  organization.  In  this  matter 
I  carried  on  a  considerable  correspondence  with  the  office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  real  status  of  applicant. 

I  advised  the  Department  Commander,  on  request  of  M.  J. 
Leary  Camp  Xo.  59,  for  information  that  comrades  who  had 
served  in  the  navy  from  January  15,  1900,  to  January  14, 
1904,  was,  in  my  judgment,  entitled  to  the  campaign  badge  pro- 
vided for  by  chapter  165  of  the  Laws  of  1913  of  the  State  of 
Xew  York  and  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  ruling  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  to  the  effect  that  only 
those  were  entitled  to  the  badge  who  had  actually  participated  in 
certain  campaigns,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  arbitrary  ruling  and  not 
in  accord  with  the  plain  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law. 

I  advised  the  Department  Commander,  on  request  for  opinion 
by  Capt.  George  II.  Tilly  Camp  Xo.  66,  that  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  camp  who  had  enlisted  and  served  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  who  produced  an  honorable  discharge  made 
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out  in  the  assumed  name,  should  be  admitted  to  membership  on 
proof  of  his  identity  by  affidavits  of  at  least  two  comrades  who 
knew  him  in  the  service  under  the  assumed  name. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  year  I  have  had  requests  for 
information  from  members  of  various  camps  which  have  come  to 
me  directly  instead  of  being  addressed  to  the  Department  Com- 
mander and  referred  to  me.  '  In  every  such  case  I  have  answered 
the  request  for  information  by  referring  the  applicant  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  that  all  official  cor- 
respondence shall  be  conducted  through  channels.  The  duty  of 
the  Department  Judge  Advocate  is  to  advise  the  Department  Com- 
mander. All  requests  by  camps  or  comrades  for  information 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  Commander.  If  the  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  Department  were  to  answer  many  of  the  requests 
for  information  which  are  sent  to  him  directly,  he  might  very 
easily  find  himself  in  conflict  with  the  Department  Commander 
and  other  officers  of  the  Department. 

During  my  term  as  Judge  Advocate  I  have,  from  time  to  time, 
had  presented  to  me  instances  of  comrades  who  are  said  to  be  in 
arrears  for  dues  and  also  for  moneys  received  by  them  for  the 
sale  of  tickets  and  otherwise  in  affairs  conducted  by  various  camps. 
It  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  that  when  a  camp  has 
handled  any  enterprise  for  the  making  of  money  the  committee 
or  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  matter  should,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  enterprise,  immediately  collect  in  all  moneys  coming  to  it 
and  make  all  disbursements.  Every  member  of  the  camp  who 
has  handled  any  funds  in  the  transaction  should  immediately 
account  and  pay  over  the  moneys  due  from  him.  If  it  is  charged 
that  any  comrade  is  delinquent  and  he  denies  the  charge,  the 
matter  should  be  forthwith  determined  by  some  form  of  hearing 
or,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  flagrant  case,  by  camp  court-martial 
These  matters  should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  fire  because  delay  in 
settlement  may  only  lay  a  foundation  for  the  use  of  unfounded 
rumor  and  accusation  against  comrades  who  have  been  entirely 
honest  and  accurate  in  their  handling  of  all  funds.  The  camp 
which  settles  these  matters  at  the  time  is  the  camp  which  is  pro- 
tecting its  honest  members  from  any  such  suspicion  and  rumor 
and  accusation. 
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Concluding,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  heretofore  filed  duplicates 
^f  all  opinions  rendered  by  me  with  the  Department  Commander,  ^ 

^liat  I  have  duplicates  of  the  opinions  rendered  by  the  Department 
Judge  AJvocate  who  preceded  me,  and  duplicates  of  opinions 
tendered  by  me,  all  of  which  I  am  ready  to  turn  over  to  my 
B\:iccessor. 

Respectfully  submitted  this  6th  day  of  July,  1917. 

FREDERICK  E.  DRAPER,  Jr., 

Department  Judge  Advocate. 


t. 


^1 


Letter  Accompanying  Department  Judge  Advocate's  Report 

From       Depabtment  Judge  Advocate.  I 

To  Acting  Department  Commander.  '    i 

Suhject:  Fourteenth  Department  Encampment. 

Dear  Sir  and  Comrade. —  I  regret  very  much  to  say  that  at 

this  time  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  attend  any  of 

the  sessions  of  the  Encampment.     I  vei*y  deeply  regret  the  fact 

and  should  not  come  to  this  decision  if  there  were  any  way  of 

avoiding  it.    At  the  present  time  I  am  so  deeply  involved  in  work 

arising  out  of  the  war  that  I  cannot  leave  Troy.     I  hope  that 

this  Encampment  may  be  a  memorable  one  and  of  great  good  to 

the  organization. 

With  very  best  wishes  to  you  all,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

FREDERICK  E.  DRAPER,  Jr., 

Department  Judge  Advocate. 
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REPORT  OF  HISTORIAN  OP  CAPTAIN  FRANK 
ROCKWELL  PALMER  CAMP  No.  28 


The  Department  Uistorian: 

Sir  and  Comrade. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
as  a  brief  history  of  the  activities  of  Capt.  F.  R.  Palmer  Camp 
Xo.  28,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  "since  the  last  Encampment 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  meet- 
ing rooms  ill  the  new  County  Court  building,  and  now  hold  regular 
meetings  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  which 
as  a  rule  are  largely  attended,  the  comrades  being  unusually 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  our  beloved  organization. 

In  addition  to  participating  in  various  patriotic  demonstra- 
tions, arising  from  the  present  war  situation,  this  camp  has 
attended  the  following,  and  on  each  occasion  had  a  lai^e  represen- 
tation present: 

July  29,  1916  —  Escort  to  the  First  Battalion,  Tenth  Infantry, 
N.  G.,  upon  their  return  from  service. 

September  5,  1916  —  Dedication  of  the  new  County  Court 
building. 

October  8,  1916  —  Parade  and  unveiling  of  Sheridan  monu- 
ment, under  the  auspices  of  Philip  Sheridan  Camp,  S.  O.  V. 

December  20,  1916  —  Escort  to  Second  Field  Hospital  Com- 
pany, N.  G.  !N".  Y.,  upon  their  return  from  the  Mexican  border. 

January  11,  1917  —  Installation  of  M.  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  2 
of  Troy. 

January  12,  1917  —  Joint  installation  of  General  Eugene 
Griffith  Camp  and  Auxiliary. 

January  31,  1917  —  Joint  installation  of  D.  A.  Johnson  Camp 
No.  74  of  Cohoes. 

January  13  —  Installation  of  Ladies'  Auxiliarj'  No.  15  of  this 
camp. 

February  10,  1917  —  Euchre  of  Ladies'  Auxiliary  No.  15, 
U.  S.  W.  V. 

March  13,  1917  —  Attended  the  hearing  on  the  Preference  bill 
at  State  capitol. 


Department  Judge  Advocate 
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March  20,  19  lY  —  Escort  to  the  local  memhers  of  the  Supply 
Train,  X.  6.  N.  Y.,  upon  their  return  from  the  horder. 

March  12,  19lY  — Escort  to  Troop  "B,"  First  Cavalry,  N.  G. 
N.  Y.,  returning  from  border  duty. 

March  24,  1917  — Euchre  of  Ladies'  Auxiliary  No.  15,  U.  S. 
W.  V. 

April  6,  1917  —  Patriotic  parade  of  the  Wilson  League. 

April  18,  1917  —  Muster  day  exercises  and  Hiker  monument 
demonstration. 

May  26,  1917  —  Flag  raising  and  dedication  of  Vincentian 
Institute. 

May  27,  1917  —  Memorial  exercises  at  the  soldiers'  plot  in 
Graceland  Cemetery. 

May  27,  1917  —  Unveiling  of  Hiker  monument  base  at  soldiers' 
plot. 

May  29,  1917  —  Attended  the  ceremony  of  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
at  Recreation  pier,  when  flowers  were  thrown  on  the  waters  of 

the  Hudson  river  in  memoi'\^  of  sailors  and  marines  of  the  battle- 

t/ 

ship  "  Maine." 

May  30,  1917  —  Memorial  Day  parade  in  Albany  (forenoon) 
and  at  Troy  in  the  afternoon. 

June  10,  1917  —  Attended  divine  services  given  under  the 
auspices  of  Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Sons  of  tlie  Revolution. 

June  24,  1917  —  Attended  patriotic  services  at  St.  Paul  Epis- 
copal Church  in  conjmiction  with  the  various  military  organiza- 
tions of  this  city. 

June  25,  1917  —  Escort  to  Old  Guard  of  Co.  "  B,"  Tenth  N.  Y. 
Infantry,  N.  G.,  at  review  and  dance  of  that  command  in  the 
State  Armory. 

Hiker  Monument 

Last  October  a  committee  was  formed  in  this  camp  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  "  Hiker  monument "  on  the  Soldiers'  plot 
ill  Graceland  Cemetery,  where  this  camp  holds  its  annual  memorial 
exercises.  The  committee  consisted  of  forty  active  members  of 
the  camp,  who  appointed  as  chairman  of  said  committee  Past 
Commander  William  H.  Kyle;  as  secretary.  Commander  Martin 
R.  Weldon,  and  treasurer,  Comrade  Patrick  J.  Gleason.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  directors  of  Graceland  Cemetery,  we  were 
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iuformed  that  if  the  camp  erected  a  monument  on  this  p 
piece  of  property  would  be  deeded  over  to  the  camp,  upon  il 
ing  incorporated.  Thirty-day  notices  were  served  on  the  i 
ship,  and  on  February  6,  1917,  this  camp  was  incorporate 
the  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  on  February  20th  th 
received  the  deed  of  this  plot,  which  will  provide  for  182 
and  is  at  the  present  time  a  valuable  piece  of  property. 

Through  the  ardent  efforts  of  the  comrades  and  th( 
assistance  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  we  had  succeeded  b 
12th  in  raising  sufficient  funds  to  award  the  contract 
construction  of  the  base  to  the  Keeler  Bldg.  Co.,  the  Oi 
Lithlight  Co.  to  furnish  the  composite  stone,  which  hi 
designed  by  Mr.  Charles  V.  Merrick,  architect,  and  on  1 
May  15th,  ground  was  broken  by  Chairman  Wm.  H.  I 
the  erection  of  same.  On  Memorial  Sunday,  May  27th, 
was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  it  is  the  d 
this  camp  to  have  a  "  Hiker  Statue  "  surmounting  same 
Memorial  Sunday. 

Extension  of  the  Order 

This  camp  has  done  excellent  work  during  the  present 
securing  new  recruits  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  nu 
our  fonner  members  reinstated.  Past  Commander  A.  1 
Farland  and  Comrade  Quartermaster  Peter  J.  Wagner  ' 
struraental  in  securing  these  encouraging  results,  as  tb 
sent  out  letters  to  all  those  who  were  eligible,  and  then  pa 
a  personal  visit.  The  list  of  former  members  was  read 
meeting  by  Adjutant  MacFarland,  and  the  various  o 
would  volunteer  to  consult  with  any  eligible  candidate  1 
his  neighborhood.  In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  rev 
interest  in  our  organization,  and  hope  in  the  near  futui 
classed  as  the  largest  camp  outside  of  Greater  Kew  York. 

Machine  Gun  Company 

Although  we  have  a  roll  of  honor  of  fourteen  of  our  ci 
who  have  already  answered  the  Call  to  Arms,  this  camp  ha 
taken  to  form  a  machine  gun  company,  with  the  unden 
that  its  membership  shall  consist  of  only  those  who  are 
members  of  this  camp  or  are  eligible  for  same.    The  prii 
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using  the  drill-shed  at  the  State  Armory  has  heen  granted  and 
Commander  M.  K.  Weldon  and  Past  Coonmander  William  S. 
!Fredenrich  are  busily  engaged  in  enrolling  the  members.  To 
date  fifty-three  have  declared  their  intention  of  joining. 

Public  Press  Notices 

In  Albany  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  papers  assist  us,  as 
the  Albany  Argits,  Knickerbocker-Press,  Telegram,  Times-Union 
and  Journal  each  week  insert  articles  in  their  fraternal  columns 
which  are  prepared  by  the  camp  historian,  and  at  all  meetings  of 
the  camp  or  any  of  its  committees  a  representative  of  the  press  will 
call  for  the  news,  and  usually  give  us  a  good  write  up.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  our  work  as  it  tends  to  keep  us 
constantly  before  the  public. 

Taps 

During  the  past  year  grim  death  visited  our  ranks  and  we  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  Comrades  William  J.  Mothersell,  formerly  of 
Company  D,  Ninth  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  Clarence  P.  Fort,  form- 
erly of  Company  A,  First  N.  Y.  Infantry,  who  answered  the  call 
of  the  Supreme  Commander  and  entered  into  eternal  rest. 

The  comrades  of  this  camp  attended  the  funerals  in  a  body,  and 
these  comrades  were  buried  with  full  military  honors.  The  sym- 
pathy of  this  camp  is  extended  to  their  families,  and  the  charter 
draped  in  their  memory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  KYLE, 
Camp  Historian,  Capt.  F.  B.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28. 

Kabtik  R.  Weldon, 

Comm^mder. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  EXTENSION  OF 

THE  ORDER 


To  the  Department  Commander  and  Comrades: 

I  do  hereby  submit  my  report  as  chairman  of  the  Extension  of 
the  Order  Committee  for  your  consideration. 

Four  short  months  ago,  in  General  Order  No.  7,  my  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  this  committee  was  announced  and  for- 
warded to  every  camp  in  this  Department,  and  to  date  I  have 
leceived  replies  from  only  eight  (8)  camps,  as  follows: 

Date.  Camp  and  committee. 

liarch    6.   Captain  F.  R.  Palmer  No.  28  —  Comrades  MacFarland  and  Wagner. 
22.   Major-General  R.  P.  Hughes  No.  17  —  Comrades  J.  P.  Metzger  and 

Edward  Brenner. 
27.    Samuel   M.  Porter  No.  45  —  Comrades  Louis   Smith  and  R.  G. 
Swanson. 

April      6.   Henry  J.  Reilly  No.  34  —  Comrades  David  Hanna  and  Otto  L. 

Beyer. 
18.   Warren  A.  Wilson  No.  9  —  Comrades  H.  McOmber  and  J.  J.  Croker. 
27.    D.  J.  Johnston  No.  74  —  Comrades  William  Ross  and  R.  H.  Ray. 
30.   M.  D.  Russell  No.  2  —  Comrades  John  Smyth  and  Thomas  E. 

Brown. 

May     23.    Seybum-Liscum    No.    12  —  Comrades    Edw.    Cronan    and    L.    A. 
Flanders. 

Comrades,  the  ahove  record  surely  shows  a  remarkable  lack 
of  attention  to  General  Orders  on  behalf  of  the  camps  in  this 
Department.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  comrades  wish  to  wait 
until  it  is  too  late  to  advance  this  important  work  in  our  organi- 
zation. Bear  in  mind  that  the  present  crisis  will  develop  another 
large  veteran  body  which  will  be  in  the  position  to  make  big 
inroads  against  the  extension  of  this  Order,  as  there  are  so  many 
of  our  eligible  candidates  already  in  the  field  who  will  be  looking 
for  recognition  of  their  services. 

One  good  method  of  extending  our  Order  is  through  publicity. 
AJJ  parades,  public  meetings  and  camp  functions  should  be  exten- 
sively written  up  and  published  in  the  local  papers,   and  the 
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results  of  this  use  of  printer's  ink  will  become  apparent  by  an 
increased  interest  of  the  public  in  our  affairs,  and  by  the  better 
understanding  by  that  same  public  of  all  our  undertakings,  to  the 
further  advancement  of  our  beloved  Order.  Every  comrade  must 
use  his  best  efforts. 

The  principles  of  Freedom,  Patriotism  and  Humanity  are  so 
noble  that  it  should  be  the  concern  of  every  one  to  announce  them 
to  the  world,  and  it  should  ever  be  our  pride  and  privilege  to  point 
out  the  results  of  our  labors  in  the  past  and  the  mighty  results  that 
will  ensue  from  a  continuation  of  these  same  labors. 

Our  organization  is  seeking  recognition  for  their  services  ren- 
dered in  1898-1902,  both  from  the  government  and  the  State 
Legislature,  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  comrades,  and 
still  the  same  lack  of  interest  prevails  when  they  are  requested, 
through  General  Orders,  to  write  to  their  representatives  to  attain 
results. 

Comrades,  get  away  from  the  idea  that  simply  because  you 
favor  a  comrade  with  your  vote  for  an  office  in  your  camp  or 
Department  that  you  have  done  your  full  duty  to  the  organi- 
zation, and  that  this  comrade  will  advance  the  interests  of  it 
until  the  next  election  without  any  assistance  from  you.  It  is 
only  through  the  members  as  a  unit  that  we  can  expect  to  succeed. 
If  we  could  attain  the  same  results  as  individuals  it  woidd  be 
useless  to  have  an  organization. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  suggestions  which  I  submitted 

to  my  Committee  during  my  short  term  of  office: 

t 

1.  Secure  if  possible  from  your  Quartermaster  a  complete 
list  of  all  honorably  discharged  comrades  and  those  who  have  been 
suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues,  and  then  appoint  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  suitable  circular  and  forward  same  to  these 
members,  the  Committee  to  follow  this  up  by  a  personal  visit 
within  a  few  days. 

2.  Request  all  members  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  being 
accomplished  by  your  Legislative  Committee,  which  is  now  busy 
endeavoring  to  have  the  civil  service  preference  bill  passed.  While 
but  a  few  of  our  membership  will  be  affected  by  its  passage,  still 
the  organization  Avill  receive  more  prestige,  and  it  will  have  a 
material  tendency  to  broaden  the  scope  of  our  Order. 


I! 


William  H.  Kyle 
Chairman  Extension  of  Order 


i 
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3.  On  Muster  day,  April  21st,  throughout  the  entire  Order 
we  will  celebrate  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  war  with  Spain.  From  this  event  of  history  our  beloved  Oi  der 
was  created  and  it  is  fitting  on  this  occasion  that  every  camp  hold 
suitable  exercises  to  which  the  general  public  can  be  invited  and 
the  comrades  and  their  families  may  become  acquainted.  Extend 
invitations  to  all  eligible  comrades  who  served  during  the  period 
between  April  21st,  1898,  and  July  4th,  1902.  Let  your  speakers 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  objects  of  our  Order,  the  benefits 
derived  from  mingling  again  with  those  who  were  our  comrades 
in  arms,  our  duty  in  providing  for  the  dependents  of  our  late 
comrades,  and  the  establishment  of  an  organization  to  which  none 
may  apply  who  is  not  in  possession  of  an  honorable  discharge, 
either  from  the  army,  navy  or  marines  of  the  volunteers  or  regular 
service  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Impress  it  upon  your  members  that  the  Key  bill,  which 
provides  for  a  pension  for  all  widows  and  orphans  of  the  war 
with  Spain  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  comrade  to  wi'ite  to  his  representative,  urging  his  support 
of  this  important  measure. 

5.  If  you  have  any  ideas  which  you  consider  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  membership  at  large  submit  them  in  writing  to  Depart- 
nient  headquarters,  or  to  me  personally,  and  I  assure  you  they 
will  receive  careful  attention  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  com- 
mittee is  but  just  organizing.  It  will  be  impossible  for  any 
Work  to  be  accomplished  by  correspondence  only,  but  if  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  assist  to  the  best  of  their  abilitv  in 
the  few  months  prior  to  the  Encampment  we  will  be  able  to 
demonstrate  what  may  be  accomplished  if  said  committee  was 
appointed  at  the  Encampments  where  at  least  one  conferenco  of 
fto  entire  committee  might  be  held  prior  to  the  delegations 
Returning  home. 

Comrades,  in  the  interest  of  the  Department  of  Xew  York, 
I  appeal  to  you  as  a  representative  of  your  camp  on  this  com- 
mittee to  do  your  duty,  awake  your  comrades  to  the  fact  that 
^liey  are  only  marking  time,  get  busy  and  corral  all  eligible  can- 
didates.    Let  us  know  if  we  can  aid  you  in  any  wav.     Your 
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Department  officers  cannot  visit  every  eectiOD,  and  must  i 
upon  their  aides.  Let  your  name  be  listed  rb  one  of  tho: 
were  intrusted  with  a  duty  to  perform  and  performed  it 
willing  heart  and  helping  hand.  No  doubt  in  your  dietric 
are  many  who  have  never  been  approached  and  asked  t 
Make  it  an  object  to  ferret  these  comrades  out  and  ge 
interested. 

G.  If  possible,  have  the  camp  historian  insert  in  the  fr 
columns  of  your  local  paper  an  article  each  week  in  r^ 
the  various  functions  of  your  camp,  together  with  the  worl 
accomplished  by  the  membership.  Double  space  all  arti 
the  press,  make  your  copies  clean,  and  the  majority  of 
will  pass  yoUr  copy  without  corrections.  Try  this  plan  ai 
will  be  surprised  with  the  results  attained.  The  membe 
get  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  news  of  the  camp  and  non-m 
will  see  that  there  is  a  live  wire  in  their  midst  and  ^ 
interested. 

Our  organization  to-day  is  the  only  legitimate  heir  of  the 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  it  is  our  hounden  duty  to  cc 
the  work  which  they  have  been  doing,  instilling  into  the 
of  the  younger  Americans  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism  ar 
of  their  country.  When  we  assume  these  rights  our  nan 
fame  will  be  heralded  throughout  the  world.  Recognitic 
be  granted  our  efforts  for  suitable  legislation,  the  deeds  o: 
done  by  the  veterans  of  18!)8-1902  will  assume  a  new  aspe 
the  comrades  will  witness  the  extension  of  their  beloved 
(ar  beyond  their  fondest  hopes.  This  can  be  accomplished 
Komrades  will  once  realize  the  importance  attached  to  this 
jf  our  Order  and,  in  closing,  I  sincerely  trust  that  those  w 
ahosen  as  our  officers  for  the  coming  term  will  advocate  th( 
tion  of  plans  which  necessitate  all  comrades  to  labor  f 
BXtension  of  our  Order. 

EespectfuUy  submitted  with  fraternal  greeting  to  all,  I  r 

Yours  fraternally, 

WILLIAM  H.  KYLE, 
Chain 
22  West  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Acknowledgment  by  President  Wilson 

The  following  card,  acknowledging  the  telegram  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  by  the  Encampment  on  July  11,  1917,  was  received 
by  the  Department  Commander  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the 
session  at  Glens  Falls: 

The  White  House 

Washington 

The  President  thanks  you  cordially  for  the  good  will  which 
prompted  your  kind  message,  which  has  helped  to  reassure  him 
and  keep  him  in  heart. 


Announcement  of  Death  of  Past  Department  Commander 

Ralph  H.  Parker 

New  Yobk,  June  30,  1917. 

AscHiBALD  R.  MaoFarland,  Acting  Department  Commander, 
V.  S.  W.  v.,  53  Alexander  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. : 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  and  regret  that  I  announce  the  death 
of  Comrade  Ralph  H.  Pabkeb,  Past  Department  Commander 
and  Past  Commander  of  David  Wilson  Camp,  which  occurred  on 
Friday,  June  29,  1917. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  Neubert's  Funeral  Chapel, 
150th  street  and  Melrose  avenue,  on  Sunday,  July  1,  1917,  at 
1:15  p.  M.  sharp. 

Comrades  are  urged  to  be  present  in  uniform,  if  possible. 

Interment  in  Evergreen  Cemetery. 

By  order  of 

WM.  JONES, 

-   Commander. 
Official : 

Fbed.  Schboedeb, 

Adjutant, 


I 
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DELEGATES  TO  DEPARTMENT  ENCAMPMENT 


Department  Officers 

Department  Commander,  A.  R.  MacFarland. 

Junior  Vice-Department  Commander,  William  J.  Kennedy. 

Department  Surgeon,  Dr.  Melville  A.  Hayes. 

Department  Marshal,  Morris  A.  Florea. 

Department  Chaplain,  Rev.  Mgr.  John  P.  Chidwick. 

Department  Chief-of-Staff,  Charles  S.  Beilman. 

Department  Adjutant,  William  J.  Tyner,  Jr. 

Department  Quartermaster,  Edward  M.  Jackson. 

Department  Judge  Advocate,  Frederick  E.  Draper,  Jr. 

Department  Inspector,  Arthur  L.  Condit. 

Department  Patriotic  Instructor,  William  C.  Snyder. 

Department  Historian,  Arthur  Thompson. 

Department  Assistant  Adjutants,  Thomas  J.  Luddy,  Thomas  J. 
Bourke,  Bernard  J.  Perce. 

Department  Assistant  Quartermasters,  Robert  A.  Pillsworth, 
Thomas  F.  McNamara. 

Past  Department  Officers 

Past  Commanders-in-Chief,  Hamilton  Ward,  Maurice  Sim- 
mons, Thomas  F.  Lynch. 

Past  Department  Commanders,  C.  Alonzo  Simmons,  Frank 
Keck,  WiUiam  J.  Cimningham,  Bernhardt  Wall,  Chauncey  W. 
Herrick,  Ralph  H.  Parker,  William  Jones,  Frank  S.  Sidway. 

Manhattan  Camp  No,  1,  New  York  City 

Commander,  L.  T.  Fitzer. 

Senior  Vice-Conmiander,  James  Mackey. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  Lee  Banks. 

Past  Commanders,  B.  Fagan,  John  Adair,  Frank  Reilly,  Paul 
Stobbe,  B.  H,  Rienold,  P.  F.  Hamay,  John  McDermott,  J.  A. 
O'Donnell. 
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Delegates,  B.  J.  Pierce,  Win.  Maiigan,  A.  MeCall, 
Kuhman,  John  Kelly,  John  Corrigan,  William  J.  Connc 
liam  William,  F.  11.  Cohn,  M.  Pamett. 

Altematea,  A.  Lozoren,  L.  Flanagan,  A.  Scheppel,  F. 
Jamea  Bowling,  James  Humphrey,  M.  Weiss,  John  Stos 

M.  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  2,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  C.  Ji.  Uidley. 

Senior  Vice- Commander,  T.  J.  Falls. 

Junior  Viee-Commander,  F.  W,  Smith. 

Past  Commanders,  J.  P.  Lcanon,  W.  J.  Cunnioghmi 
McCune,  E.  J.  Treambley,  J.  J.  O'Connor,  William  J 
Olinier,  M.  F.  Rogers,  E.  C.  Herring,  T.  J.  Banfil,  W.  J 
Zera  D.  Fink,  E.  M.  Jacltaou. 

Delegates,  J.  J,  Coimcry,  J,  G,  Smyth,  A.  Kussman. 

Thomas  H.  Barber  Camp  No.  3,  Binghamion,  N. 
Past  Commanders,  C,  E.  Talbot,  Edward  J.  Malmqui 

William  II.  Hubbell  Camp  No.  4,  Brookltfn,  N. 

Commander,  Edward  L.  Martin. 

Senion  Vice-Commander,  William  Eighmey. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  William  Myers. 

Past  Commanders,  William  J.  S.  Dineen,  Harry  A.  E 
Clinton  P.  Hamilton,  Charles  V.  Stevens,  Harry  E 
Charles  L.  Avery,  William  E.  White,  P.  S.  Rigney,  Johi 
Henry  Pielsticlcer, 

Delegates,  J.  McKenna,  Charles  Enderle,  Arthur  Lowi 
Skinner,  William  S.  Halliday,  W.  A.  Periy. 

Alternates,  William  Heller,  John  Kelly,  Thomas  A 
Martin  McMahon,  Gus  Cohen. 

Gloucester  Naval  Camp  No.  5,  Brooklyn,  N.  i 

Commander,  Edward  J.  Fitzsimmons. 
Senior  Vicc-Commandor,  J.  J,  Farrell, 
Junior  Vice- Commander,  Percy  Johnson. 
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f^ast  GommaajderB,  John  Daly,  James  S.  Long,  W.  J.  Fiim, 
T.  TI.  Wilson,  R.  JS'.  Mackin,  A.  J.  Fleming. 

Delegates,  William  A.  Groshen,  William  K.  Devoy. 

Hon.  Stephen  Scmford  Camp  No.  6,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Xo  delegates. 

Niaga/r-a  Falls  Camp  No.  7,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Xo  delegates. 

Williavi  R.  Cramer  Camp  No.  8,  Mi.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Otto  Thiede. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  Victor  A.  Harris. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  John  D.  Lock. 

Past  Commander,  John  J.  Whittle,  Wesley  E.  Bryde,  Isaac 
Joel,  John  II.  Brancard,  Edward  W.  O'Brien,  Reinhardt  Krell- 
witz,  W.  W.  Bryant. 

Delegate,  Alfred  X.  Dingleman. 

Alternate,  Cecil  E.  Kuck. 

^yarren  A.  Wilson  Camp  No.  9,  Olens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  L.  C.  Baker. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  W.  F.  Carter. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  L.  J,  Carrier. 

Past  Commanders,  P.  H.  Hazelton,  Fred  J.  Xarrou,  E,  P. 
Hays,  James  J.  Hogan,  Howard  McOmber,  Loyal  L.  Davis,  K.  S. 
Hall,  Charles  Mryessan. 

Delegate,  Alfred  II.  Turner. 

Alternates,  Adelbert  Reynolds,  William  Woods. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Camp  No.  10,  New  York  City 
Delegates,  Michael  J.  Quirk,  William  Kj-ayer. 

Gen.  Eugene  Grifin  Camp  No.  11,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Alejw.ander  G.  Baxter. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  Moses  C.  Bennett. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  Ernest  O.  Huston. 
Past  Commanders,  Martin  Hodges,  Frank  Hopmann,  A.  A. 
Ross,  Bert  Secor,  George  E.  Ramsay,  Charles  X.  Hulbert,  Garrett 
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V.  JohnBon,  John  S.  Strachan,  George  L.  Alexander,  George 
flong,  John  T.  McNeflF. 

Delegates,  Daniel  H.  Knowlton,  James  W.  Miller,  Charl 
Robinson. 

Alteraatea,  Fred  B.  Rickert,  Albert  E.  Crouch,  AUe 
Coleman. 

Seyhum-Liscum  Camp  No.   12,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Commander,  George  J,  Bonn, 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  Charles  J.  M,  ¥tey. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  Michael  Eller. 

Past  Commanders,  Nelson  T,  Bennett,  Andrew  B.  Gill 
John  D.  Casey,  John  D.  Rowland,  Charles  E.  Haller,  Emil 
ler,  Fred  Lempke,  Robert  Jantz,  George  A.  Markham,  Wi 
A.  Flett,  Alfred  F.  Kuhn,  Adolph  Tunke,  Thomas  F.  Pro- 
Arthur  R,  Rosebrock,  Joseph  J.  Smith,  Albert  Hahn. 

Delegates,  John  H.  Brewster,  Charles  A.  Richards,  I 
Rodler,  Will  Moeher  Clark,  Solomon  Feldman,  Wilbur  N.  '. 

Alternates,  Louis  A.  Flanders,  Louis  F.  Hoemer,  Wiilia 
Roderick,  Michael  Meyer,  Knight  Neftel,  Joseph  Cohen. 

Fourteenth  Regiment  Camp  A'o.  14,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Edgar  De  Pauw. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  Harry  King. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  Richard  Swift. 
Past  Commanders,  William  Prendergast,  Herbert  B.  Ti 
William  M.  Rhodebeck,  James  J.  Hand. 

Delegates,  Thomas  G.  Bligh,  Edward  Brosnan. 

BucJcey  O'Neill  Camp  No.  15,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Charles  A,  Metzler, 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  H.  L,  Witherell, 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  Herman  Meyer. 

Past-Commanders,  Peter  J,  Feinan,  Charles  S.  Beilman 
seph  M.  Brecker,  Stanley  F.  Jakubowski,  Otto  Gaupp. 

Del^ates,  Leonard  S.  Spire,  Fred  Rattke,  Frank  F. 
L.  S.  Oppenheim. 
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atea,  Kowell  Hayes,  Jacob  Gteering,  Joseph  Adelsheim, 
leirie. 

Schley  Naval  Squadron  Camp  No.  16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ander,  A,  G,  Berger. 
"Vice-Conmiaiider,  J.  A.  Hocking. 

■  Vice-Commander,  J.  J.  Stewart 

Commanders,  J.   H.   Walters,  W.   H.   Morian,   Frank 

ites,  James  C.  SheUds,  Moe  Morris,  Louis  Sussman. 
ates,  Otto  Bums,  L.  Hessinger,  J.  Finnerty. 

-General  R.  P.  Hughes  Camp  No.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
ander,  William  C.  Gertz. 
Vice-Commander,  Fred  R.  O.  Herbold. 

■  Vice-Commander,  Charles  B.  Dudley, 
/Ommanders,  John  T.  Ryan,  John  Simmons,  Edward  C. 
ohn  W.  Metzger,  William  C.  Struss,  Victor  H.  Baker, 
Lang. 

ites,  Edward  Brenner,  Theodore  Butler, 
ates,  Gleorge  F.  Pfisterer,  George  J.  Stephens. 

idmiral  Philip  Camp  No.  18,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
legates. 

Old  Guard  Camp  No.  19,  New  York  City 
ander,  George  W.  Bradley. 

■  Vice-Commander,  Thomas  F,  Dorsey. 

:  Vice-Commander,  Charles  W.  Eldridge. 

Commanders,    Maurice    Simmons,    Daniel    J.    Murphy, 

'.  Court,  Isador  Fried,  Frederick  Woodhull,  George  H. 

Ifred  H.  Torbet,  George  W.  Tushingham. 

Ites,  Ernest  CoUyer,  Morris  Florea,  J.  Hunt  O'Connor. 

.ates,  Moses  Bloch,  Patrick  Devine,  Isadore  Weill. 

'h  8.  Decker  Camp  No.  20,  Fori  Wadsworth,  N.  Y. 

legates. 
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Gen.  Henry  W.  Lawton  Camp  No.  21,  BrwMytt,  A 

Commander,  John  Stritter. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  William  Sheppard. 

Past  Commanders,  Joseph  A.  Donnelly,  Jesse  F.  Ford, 
F.  Hyland,  Joseph  Lutz,  Peter  L,  Umitiy,  Soeepii  P. 
Julius  Staal,  M.  L.  K.  Waiflh. 

Delegate,  Martin  J.  Graham. 

Altenifite,  Conrad  Strobel. 

Broohh/n  Ctmp  No.  22,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Albert  Hanson. 

Senior  Vioe-Commander,  H.  W.  Ashwick. 

Junior  Vice- Commander,  E.  A.  Boehncke. 

Past  Commanders,  John  Schlecter,  H.  Venion,  W.  F. 
J.  J.  O'Keefe,  J.  F.  Malone,  William  F.  Moi^an,  Wil 
Gundrey,  William  Reincke. 

Delegate,  Charles  Englert. 

Alternate,  Charles  Umfried. 

New  York  City  Camp  No.  23,  New  York  City 

Commander,  Dean  Nelson. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  John  Bicknstaff. 
Jtinior  Vice-Commander,  Henry  C.  Nelson. 
Past  Commanders,  Dr.  Lewis  K,  NefF,  Henry  Melvi 
Hyman  Finkelstone. 

Delegate,  Louis  A.  Cuvillier. 
Alternate,  Henry  Neimaun. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Huhhell  Camp  No.  24,  New  Yoti  C 

Commander,  James  F.  Reynolds. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  John  Richter, 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  Erick  Simpson. 

Past  CoHimaudcFs,  Albert  Franke,  Edward  F.  Rolle, 
de  W.  Hamilton,  James  Y.  Lavery,  Raymond  B.  Carver, 
F.  Dawkins,  Warren  JI.  Eckweiler, 

Delegates,  James  Christie,  Alexander  Fisher. 

Alteniate,  Frank  J.  Orr. 
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Ll,  Baardman  BmaXk,  CiLmp  N^o.  85,  Rochester,  F.  T.      . 

Commander,  William  J.  Farron. 

Senior  Vice-Commander, De  Young. 

Junior  Vice^oramajider,  F!  J.  Bajer. 

Past  Commanders,  Theodore  S.  Piityer,  James  L.  Wkitley, 
William  B.  Zimmer,  Leo  A.  Thelan,  George  Allen,  George  Jen- 
kinson,  James  McD.  Ellis,  Claude  L.  Seiler,  F.  S.  CaDchmaa. 

Del^ates,  Carl  Zuck,  Frank  Erbes,  Aaron  D.  Shus. 

Alternates,  Bupperti',  George  Bowman. 

■ 

Robert  C.  Anderson  Camp- No.  2^^  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Harry  BL  Thompson. 
Senior  Vice-Commandei;  Paul  S.  Standiey. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  Willis  E.  Bxrmt. 
Past  Commanders,  T.  A.  Ball,  C.  S..  Martin,  F.  D.  Caulkin, 
F.  J.  Gill,  R.  E.  Rider,  R.  T.  Clark,  Darvid  J.  O'Mara. 
Delegate,  William  M.  Gregory. 
Alternate,  Burtoii  E.  Leve 

Wallace  F.  Randolph  Camp  No.  27 ^  TonJcers,  N.  Y. 
K^o  del^ates. 

Cofptain  Frank  R.  Palmer  Camp  No.  28,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Martin  R.  Weldoo* 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  Andrew  J.  Qorey. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  August  J.  Volk 

Past  Commanders,  L.  T.  A.  Dreis,  Adrian  W.  Mather,  Charles 
E.  Davis,  Michael  J.  Reagan,  Philip  G.  Roosa,  John  II.  Ehe- 
mann  (transferred  to  Hudson  Camp  IsTo.  71) ;  William  H.  Kyle, 
Edward  H.  Burton  (transferred  to  Hudson  Camp  No.  71) ;  Wil- 
liam P.  Malcolm,  Claience  E.  Claric  (transferred  to  Hudson 
Camp  No.  71) ;  William  S.  Fredenrich^  Archibald  R.  MacFar- 
lasbd. 

Delegates,  Clarence  M.  Cain,  Patrick  J.  Gleason,  Edwaxd  B. 
Gibson. 

Alternates,  John  P.  Hayden,  Chadcs  F.  Donnelly,  Harry 
Durst,  Fred  Meske. 

8 
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Captain  W.  S.  Overton,  Jr.,  Camp  No.  29,  Whitestone,  N 
No  delegates. 

Neptune  Naval  Camp  No.  30,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Herman  Myers. 
Past  Commander,  Franlc  Clark. 
Delegate,  Maurice  E.  Long. 

Griffin  Engineers  Camp  No.  31,  New  York  City 

Commander,  Abraham  H.  Levy. 
Senior  ViceCommander,  Claude  L.  Hughes. 
Junior  Vice-Commander  William  Strobel. 
Past  Commanders,  John  J.  Murphy,  D.  H.  Flanaburgh,  '. 
Lanahan,  Irving  Coon,  Thomas  Reagan. 
Delegate,  Abraham  Bernstein. 
Alternate,  Andrew  McNamara. 

Liscum-Wheeler  Camp  No.  33,  Vfiea,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Charlea  B.  Cleary. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  James  McConnell. 

Junior  Vice- Commander,  Charles  Broivn. 

Past   Commanders,    C.    S,    Hoeburg,   G,   J,    Winslow, 
Schmidt,  Thomas  Slater,  P.  J.  O'Toole,  Frank  Judson,  . 
Foster,   M,   A.    Cooper,   D.   J.   Howe,   William   Cogley,   . 
Pickard,  Charles  M.  Roberts. 

Delegates,  James  J.  Donovan,  Philip  Reilly. 

Alternates,  James  Parker,  C.  F.  Schroth. 

Henry  J.  Reilly  Camp  No.  34,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Peter  A.  Nealis. 
Senior  Vice- Commander,  William  White. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  Frederick  Lundin. 
Past  Commanders,  Benjamin  Peate,  William  Steiger,  ii 
J.  Newell. 

Delegates,  William  A.  Murphy,  Patrick  J.  Duffy. 
Alternates,  Horace  C.  Ahers,  Martin  P.  Keal^. 
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Defendam  Camp  No.  36,  New  York  City 

Commander,  C.  Y.  Lawr^ice. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  B.  F.  Gambrill. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  E.  Dnnaway. 

Past  Commanders,  H.  S.  Stemberger,  B.  A.  Flood,  W.  O.  Bur- 
gess, W.  J.  Moore,  A.  Armstrong,  W.  F.  Leuper,  C.  A.  Bond. 
Del^ate,  F.  R.  W.  Hering. 
Alternate,  Benjamin  Sylvester. 

Norman  W.  Crosby  Camp  No.  37,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Dennis  F.  Hynes. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  John  J.  Finn. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  Eugene  Fomier. 

Past  Commanders,  Peter  E.  Bartnett,  Harvey  Spencer,  Jacob 
J.  Dorst,  George  J.  Sawyer,  John  F.  Flanagan,  Frank  J.  Schults, 
Verne  M.  Bovie. 

Delegate,  Michael  J.  Buckley. 

Gen.  Giiy  V.  Henry  Camp  No.  38,  New  York  City 

Commander,  Joseph  J.  HoUiday. 
Senior  Vice-Coramander,  Robert  Murry. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  Joseph  J.  Madden. 
Past  Commanders,  John  J.  McCarthy,  John  E.  Reilly,  Andrew 
E.  Burke,  Terrence  J.  O'Donnell. 

Delegates,  Francis  A.  Gourdier,  James  Ryan,  Patrick  Doolan. 
Alternates,  Frank  Wood,  James  Madden,  John  Coffey. 

Major  Louis  B.  Lawton  Camp  No.  39,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Xo  delegates. 

E.  M.  Hoffman  Camp  No.  40,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  S.  O.  Smith. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  H.  E.  Smith. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  William  David. 
Past  Commanders,  J.  D.  Driscoll,  Dr.  T.  W.  Ross,  Lee  W. 
Card,  H.  W.  Penkan,  L.  A.  Forrest. 
Delegate,  B.  C.  Sheasley. 
Alternate,  J.  A.  Perry. 
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Col.  Walter  Sc&ii  Ccmp  No.  4^  Onmdm,  If.  Y. 

Commander,  C.  W.  Herrick. 

Senior  Vice-Commaadto,  D.  Hay«B. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  K.  A.  McMoni^. 

PasI  CoBiBBflDDders^  S;  J.  Sikme,  C.  J.  T^mas,  A.  B.  Webster, 
W.  A.  FergRson,  W.  L.  IngeAam,  Crf.  Waltw  Scott,  R.  P.  Hai^ 
F.  M.  H.  Jackson,  W.  Little,  Frank  E.  Neal. 

Delegate,  C.  L.  Hotaling. 

Alternate,  R.  H.  Wiscott. 

Oeorge  D.  Russell  Camp  No.  43,  Brockkfn^  N.  Y. 

Commander,  George  H.  Kemp. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  Joseph  B.  Hughes. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  Jason  E.  Clapp. 

Past  Commanders,  Robert  D.  Higgins,  George  D.  Russell, 
Charles  O.  Davis,  Walter  E.  Kingsbury,,  John  S.  Eiseman,  Wil- 
liam* H.  Skelton,  Charles  A.  Thurber,  Robinson  Germond,  Harvey 
F.  Doajie,  G«orge  R  Gamsby; 

Delegates,  Daniel  F.  Serr,  Charles  P.  Shinn. 

Alternates,  E.  J.  FlillerSy  Charles  M.  Ross,  William  Beecher, 
Walter  Dodd. 

Major  John  K.  Sague  Camp  No.  44,  Foughheepsie,  N.  T. 

Commander  Homer  L.  Coxhead. 

Senior  Viee-Commander,  Harry  G.  Harris^ 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  David  Grossman. 

Pafit  Commanders,  John  K,  Sagu^  Robert  W,  Andie^ro,  Wil- 
liam L.  Burnett,  John  A.  Sorg,  Fred  D.  Grisard,  Louis  L.  Van 
Nosdall,  Frank  L.  Bissell,  John  S.  Wilson,  M.  D.  (suspended)  ; 
Oliver  E.  Her  (tianaf erred) ;  Albert  C.'OdcU,  William  Hof, 
Abram  L.  DeVries. 

Delegate,  Sheldon  St.  John. 

Alternate,  Melvin  Roe. 

^Samuel  M.  Porter  Camp  No.  45,  Javiestownj  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Herbert  U.  Sundholm. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  Oscar  F.  Keilson. 


Junior  Ylee-ODmnumder,  A.  £.  Haie. 

Past  Commanders,  William  M.  Bemug^  AlLen  E.  3illingay  iL  J. 
Barrows,  Perl  A.  Butts,  Edward  J.  Johnson,  Clare  E.  Bient, 
Donald  S.  Brown,  Charles  B.  Carleon,  William  L.  Beck 

Ddegate,  William  O.  I^aacsen. 

Sergeant  Hamilton  Fish  Camp  No.  46,  JVew  York  Ciiy 

Commander,  Axel  J.  Swenson. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  A.  Werner. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  Joha  Both. 

Past  CommandeiB,  Pred  Mirers,  WiUiJtsii  Eensiedj,  Damiel 
Cullinans,  J.  H.  Biiiidge,  WiUiam  J&tjha^  GtKoge  Qtrris. 
Z>ek^es,  Edwainl  DoBOTan,  D.  D.  Marshali 
Alternates,  P.  Laiitiier,  WilHom  Blooiiier. 

Baron  StetA&i  Vmmp  Ufa.  4*7,  BartvM,  JV'.  F. 
No  del^ates. 

Admiral  Sampson  Camp  No.  48,  Brooklyn j  N.  F. 

Commander,  Ernest  W.  Larkin. 
Senior  Vice-Commaxider,  Michael  GU'aham. 
Past  Commanders,  H.  W.  Doggrell,  Samnel  Eeltman,  Edwanl 
E.  Erdle,  Walter  J.  Carroll,  G.  A.  Sweeney^  John  F.  Sponders. 
Del^ate,  Frank  Miller. 
Alternate,  Thonuis  Aheam, 

Naval  Camp  No,  4'9,  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Max  L,  Andress. 

Saiior  Vio&<!!ommander^  £.  Jaoohs^iL 

JttEiier  Vice-CooamaBder,  J.  Castor. 

Fast  Commanders,  L  J.  PetJberscm,  J.  J.  Whales,,  William  Haa- 
sen,  F.  W.  Penner,  E.  A.  Kurigan,  F.  Sweeney,  C.  V.  Pedmen, 
Theodore  Myer. 

Col.  Jiohn  W.  Vfwsmaj^  Cantp  Nia.  &t,  JSwkbner,  N.  Y. 
Commander,  J.  P.  Holden. 
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Franklin  C,  Warner  Camp  No.  52,  Ilion,  N.  1\ 

Commander,  Clarence  Loy. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  James  Powers. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  R.  B.  Julian. 

Past  Commanders,  H.  P.  Hamlin,  William  H.  Spurr,  Charles 
Rhodes,  Jacob  Berger,  Herbert  Stephens,  Merton  Pudney. 
Delegate,  Julius  Werner. 

Major  Frank  Keck  Camp  No.  53,  Netv  York  City 

Commander,  Howard  Griffiths. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  Charles  R.  Bortle. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  William  C.  Snyder. 
Past  Commanders,  Jeremiah  Hunter,  Fred  Bohlig,  George  J. 
Conlan,  Albert  W.  Smith,  Solomon  Weil,  Joseph  Lewis. 
Delegates,  Harry  T.  Cook,  George  P.  McKeown. 
Alternates,  Edward  Fischer,  S.  Finkenberg. 

Louis  W.  Carlisle  Camp  No.  56,  Watertovm,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  W.  G.  Van  Luven. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  H.  H.  Taskett. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  H.  W.  Bell. 

Past  Commanders,  G.  LeRoy  Traver,  H.  S.  Ball,  Howard  O. 
Clair,  J.  S.  Boyer,  Bert  H.  Thomas,  Claude  D.  Carter,  M.  D. 
Carlin,  A.  F.  Mattoon,  W.  G.  Reynolds,  J.  H.  Condon. 

Saratoga  Camp  No.  58,  Saratoga  Springs^  N.  Y. 

Commander,  John  H.  Broughton. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  George  W.  Lyman. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  Burton  L.  Baker. 

Past  Commanders,  Hiram  C.  Todd,  Louis  J.  FoUett,  Fred  W. 
Dunson,  Fred  C.  Calkins,  B.  K.  Walbridge,  George  W.  Ainsworth, 
James  F.  Swartwout,  Jr.,  Richard  A.  Cooney. 

Delegate,  M.  P.  Mills. 

Alternate,  Daniel  A.  Hill. 

David  Wilson  Camp  No.  59,  New  York  City 

Commander,  William  Jones. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  Lewis  Kline. 
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r  Viw-Commander,  Louie  ^•.  Winaman. 
ComraanderB,  Theodore  F.  Schmidt,  Walter  V.  McC 
D.    Lakestream,   William   Loaee,    Benjamin  Rosenbc 
J.  Leary,  William  C.  Wild,  William  S.  Lynt,  Willi 
;htoii,  E.  H.  Martin,  O.  D. 

ates,  Edward  E.  White,  Otto  Schmidt,  August  Bnini 
ler  Lyon, 

iptain  Allyn  K.  Capron  Camp  No.  60,  Oleim,  N.  Y. 
el^ates. 

Ilugo  E.  Kruse  Camp  No.  61,  Corona,  iV,  1', 
elegfttes. 

Yilliam  McKinley  Camp  No.  62,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
nander,  James  A.  Waleur. 
»r  Vice-Commander,  William  Ascfa. 
)r  Vice-Commander,  F.  J,  Vander  Horst. 
Commanders,  F.  S.  Van  Boskerck,  Charles  Gustai 
Arundell,  William  S.  Goodwin,  John  E.  Spoffard,  Thoi 
■ardfl, 

;ate,  John  L.  Slattery. 
unte,  Louis  E.  Comstock. 

tain  Oeorge  H.  Tilley  Camp  No.  66,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

nander,  John  A.  Miller. 

ir  Vice-Commander,  James  A.  Little. 

ar  Vice-Commander,  Henry  C.  Lichten. 

Commanders,  Joseph  Kaiser,  James  F,  Simpson,  Cha 

iz,  Herbert  T,  Tomlinson,  Henry  E.  Ebert,  John  Conni 

inoll,  Alfred  Holliday. 

^ates,  Jacob  Cohen,  Chris  Hoele, 

-nates.  Otto  P.  Grumbach,  Charles  Barkuss. 

John  V.  Searles  Camp  No.  67,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
lelegatea. 

Admiral  Cook  Camp  No.  69,  Harerstraw,  N.  Y. 
mander,  John  P.  Wotring. 
or  Vice-Commander,  G.  Cline. 
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Junior  Vice-CoBunander,  C.  Oietmi. 
P.aBt    <!)oiaiunden,    J.    Fitzgezald,    F.    S^HugtfBad, 
nDward. 

Del^ate,  O.  T.  Eund. 
Alternate,  J.  L.  Welsh. 

Jludnon  Camp  No.  71,  Hudson,  N.  1\ 

Commander,  William  Churchill. 

Senior  Vice-Cominander,  Frant  H.  Fonda. 

Junior  Vice- Commander,  Harry  B,  Seymore. 

Past  Comraandprs,  Louis  Kurtman,  Augustus  Hardwick,  ] 
A.  Dinehart,  William  Sausbier,  C.  W.  Clapper,  W.  S.  E 
E.  C.  Payne,  C.  E.  Clarke,  J.  H.  Ehemann. 

Joseph  J.  Tully  Camp  7fo.  72,  Coming,  N.  Y. 
No  delegates. 

Thomas  H.  Surry  fJamp  No.  78,  SrooMyn,  N.  Y. 

Couimnnder,  Martin  DahL 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  Charles  J.  Edward. 

Junior  Vice- Commander,  Egbert  J).  SAoonmakcr. 

Past  Commanders,  Robert  Fliach,  John  L.  Dunn,  Dem 
Callagher,  George  W.  Preece,  Raymond  S.  Newton,  Georj 
Meyer. 

Delegates,  Gustav  J.  M.  Blessmfui,  Charles  S.  Cogger. 

Alternate,  Michael  Daffy. 

David  J,  Johnston  Camp  No.  74,  Cohaes,  N.  Y. 
Comimando*,  M,  H.  CoBneay. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  John  EjiK^st. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  Janiffl  -CniulX. 
Past  Commaaders,  WiUiani  J.  FimvA,  T.  C.  CoU^,  1 
Ray,  Joseph  Ruddy,  William  Ross. 
Delegate,  Alexander  Hoberson, 
Alternate,  Fred  Lepper. 

Hudson  B.  Moore  Camp  No.  78,  Neivburffh,  N.  ¥, 
No  delegates. 
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Captain  Malcolm  A.  Raferty  Camp  No.  80,  Long  Island  City, 

jr.  r. 

Comman^er^.  Fiaiaik  SSaka. 

Past  Commanders,  J.  M.  Phillips^  H.  J.  Sckaeferj  Jolui  Leya, 
L.  G.  Wheeler. 

Delegate,  John  Kutil.  . 
Alternate^,  WiUdam,  R.  Luntbach. 

Sergeant  Charles  SmitR  Camp  No.  81,  Philippine  Islands 
No  delegates. 

Loekpert  Camp  No^  83^  Lockp^rt,,  N.  Y. 
Xo  del^ates. 

Major-Oeneral  Georgs  F.  EWi/>n  Camp  No.  M,  New  YorK-  City 

Commander,,  P.  L.  Berrir. 

Senior  Vrce-Commander,  M.  Fitzgerald. 

Jmiior  Vice-Commander,  W.  P.  Dubey. 

Past  Commanders,  John  Fitzgerald*,  William  Carter,,  B'enjamin 
F.  Fogg,  Carl  Seuter,  John  Lawler,  Martm  C.  Palmer,  Benjamin 
DufFy. 

Delegate,  Walter  Grow. 

Alternate,  J.  M.  Schulti. 

West  Point  Camp  No.  85^  West  Point,  N.  Y^ 

Commander,  Arthur  J.  Williams. 
Scniox  Yice-Coonnaoder,  Joseph  Hayden. 
Jimior  Vice-Commander,  Francis  S.  Sidwell. 
Pajit  Commandari^  Edwasd  E.  SwaxtwDod,  Andxew  Ehcmde, 
John  T.  Danell. 

Del^ate-,  W>llmn  B.  Schiieiffer. 

Col.  John  O.  Butler  Camf  No.  86,  Syracuse,,  N.  F. 
Xo  delegates. 

Foreign  Service  Camp  No..  8T,  New  York  City 

Gojomander^  Jameft  A.  Bopd. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  Hugo  Bannken. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  Max  Scihel. 
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Past  Commander,  F.  M.  McNamara. 
Delegate,  George  O.  Poppenberg, 

Oeneral  Joe  Wheeler  Camp  No.  89,  New  York  CiU 

Commander,  Clayton  J.  Morse. 

Senior  Yice-Commander,  John  Maber. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  H.  Eenyon, 

Paat  Commanders,  Austin  C.  Saylor,  Joseph  Higgins, 
Boland,  C.  N.  Earle,  F.  J,  Dunnigan,  Thomas  Barnes,  "^ 
L.  Pollack. 

Delegate,  William  B.  Eirk. 

Admirtd  William  P.  Potter  Camp  No.  90,  Whitehall,  N 
Commander,  Alanson  D.  Bartholomew. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  Leverett  O.  Wilsey. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  Edward  Hilder. 
Paat  Commanders,  Albert  Bement,  Horatio  S.  Douglas,  ( 
C.  Yemans,  George  Dowd. 
Delegate,  Gordon  Wilson. 
Alternate,  James  Temple. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Camp  No.  91,  New  York  City 

Commander,  John  E.  J.  Clare. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  J.  V.  Guckian. 

Junior  Vice-Commander,  Charles  Barnes. 

Past  Commanders,  Frank  M.  Lawless,  Hugh  J.  Joyce,  Ji 
Thornton. 

Delegates,  John  J,  Hannigan,  John  P.  Shaughnesty, 
Polski. 

Alternates,  George  Sammons,  Harry  Standish,  Elmer  Bi 

Empire  City  Camp  No.  92,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Alexander  J,  Smith. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  Noah  Cummings. 

Jujiior  Vice-Commander,  Daniel  Ford. 

Paat  Commanders,  Walter  F.  Allen,  Walter  L.  Barker, 
J.  Brown,  James  J.  Curtin,  John  F.  Dwyer,  Bart  Hunt,  Jt 
Howard,  Charles  B.  Montagriff,  Thomas  S.  Kicharde,  Jo 
Head,  Bernard  J.  Walsh. 
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Delegate,  Edgar  A.  Bethel. 
Alternate,  Joseph  Colwell. 

Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Camp  No.  93,  New  York  City 

Commander,  James  P.  Gill. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  Amos  H.  Nicoll. 
Jimior  Vice-Commander,  William  J.  J.  Mills. 
Past  Commanders,  W.  H.  Edwards,  Hugh  J.  Barrow,  Gerald 
J.  O'Keefe,  A.  E.  G.  Fuller,  M.  J.  Vaughan. 
Delegate,  Thomas  F.  Gannon. 
Alternate,  Thomas  Carey. 

Gen.  Stephen  Moffit  Camp  No.  94,  Phdtshurg,  N.  Y. 
No  del^ates. 

Crispus  Attuck  Camp  No.  95,  New  York  City 
'No  delegates. 

Captain  M.  W.  Marvin  Camp  No.  96,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
No  delegates. 

Col.  John  Jacob  Astor  Camp  No.  98,  New  York  City 

Commander,  Albert  A.  Reiling. 
Senior  Vice-Commander  Charles  E.  Callan. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  Patrick  Maloney. 
Past  Commanders,  Patrick  Garrahy,  John  A.  Prodo,  Peter  H. 
Schmidt. 

Delegates,  Thomas  Gilsenan,  Solomon  Jacobs. 
Alternates,  Charles  Wilson,  Alexander  Harlow. 

Col.  A.  L.  Kline  Camp  No.  99,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  John  J.  Quinn. 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  W.  A.  Reader. 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  W.  F.  Flannery. 
Past  Commanders,  Col.  A.  L.  Kline,  W.  J.  Keating,  H.  S. 
Styles,  J.  R  K.  Barlow. 
Delegate,  John  J.  Irwin. 
Alternate,  Calvin  McCarty. 
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Colonel  Garlaiid  N.  Whistler  Camp  No.  100,  Fert  Totten,  N 

Commander,  James  P.  Quinn. 

Seiiiot  Vice-Corn Huinder,  John  Johnson. 

Junior  Vice- Commander,  Charles  Cook. 

Past  Commander,  James  Holmes. 

Delegates,  Emil  Fergenbaum,  John  MeHmney. 

Alternates,  James  Crowley,  Edward  Laaghlin. 

Colonel  Charles  W.  W&^ms  C«mp  No.  IfH,  Highland  F 
N.  Y. 

No  delegates. 

Colonel  Robert  C.  Van  Vliet  Camp  No.  102,  Fort  Slocum.  N 
Nod 


Milton  B.  Wheeler  Camp  No.  103,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Commander,  Michael  O'Rourke. 

Senior  Vice-Commander,  Rudolph  Allemoo. 
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DEPARTMENT  BY-LAWS 

7ied  at  the  Twelfth  Annual  Department  Encampme^ 
Utica,  New  York,  July  8,  19J5 


Article  I 
'ION  1.  Name.  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be 
rMENT  OF  New  Yoek  United  Spanish  War  Vetei 
ion  2.  Objects.  The  objects  of  the  United  Spanish 
as  shall  be  to  perpetuate  the  memoriea  of  the  War 
the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  the  China  Relief  I 

Article  II 

ion  1.  Composition.  It  shall  consist  of  all  Camps  o 
Spanish  War  Veterans  located  in  the  State  of  New 
such  traveling  Camps  as  may  be  attached  to  it  in  ac 

'ith  the  provisions  of*  the  Rules  and  R^ulations  o1 
Spanish  War  Veterans. 

ion  2,    Membership  of  the  Department  Encampment. 

rship  of  the  Department  Encampment  shall  be  as  presc; 

tion  2,  Article  2,  Part  3,  of  the  Rules  and  Regulat 

that  District  Inspectors  as  such,  shall  not  be  membe 

partment  Encampment. 

Article  III 
ion  1,  Oovemment.  The  Constitution  and  Rules  and 
s  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  as  from  time  to 
id,  and  all  legislation  enacted  thereunder  by  the  Nat 
pment,  together  with  the  lawful  orders  promulgated  b; 
inder-in-Chief,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  Departr 
t  to  the  foregoing,  the  Department  and  all  Camps  and  ' 
nthin  its  jurisdiction  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  go 
ij  which  is  styled  the  Department  Encampment,  an( 
orders  of  the  Department  Commander. 
[239] 
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Article  IV 

Section  1.  Committees.  The  Department  Commander 
appoint,  prior  to  the  oonveQUig  -of  a  fifHLventien  of  the  Depart 
Encampment,  a  Committee  on  Credentials;  said  committee  t( 
sist  of  tiie  Department  Adjutant  and  two  oAer  Comrades  or 
to  a  vote  at  the  said  convection;  provided,  however,  that  no 
the  three  members  of  this  committee  shall  be  from  the  same  C 
or  from  the  same  municipality.  This  committee  shall  exa 
and  report  to  the  Department  Encampment  upon  the  crede] 
of  members  present  and  entitled  to  participate  in  the  OEmvei 

Section  2.  The  DiqiartmeDt  -Commander  shall  appoint  a 
mittee  on  Aodtting,  con^istiiig  of  three  Comrades,  who  shaH . 
all  Department  books  at  least  twice  during  a  Department  at 
istratioiL  The  audit  of  this  couimittee  ^all  be  puhliehf 
Department  General  Orders,  said  General  Orders  to  be  k 
hereafter  as  the  Department  Bulletin.  Said  committee 
also  submit  a  report  in  writing  to  the  stated  convention  o 
Department  Encampmjent. 

Section  3.  The  Department  Commands  shall  appoint  a 
mittee  on  DepartmeiLt  Legislation  -consisting  of  not  less  ithai 
members,  including  the  Department  Judge  Advoeaie.  The  -c 
of  this  committee  ahall  be  as  speciSed  in  Section  4,  Article  8, 
3,  of  the  Rules  imd  Epilations,  and  such  other  duties  as  m; 
prescribed  by  the  Department  Encampment  or  by  the  JJepart 
Commander. 

Section  4.  At  the  opening  or  prior  thereto  of  each  D^art 
Encampment  the  Department  Commander  shall  appoint  a 
mittee  on  Eesolutions.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  no 
than  three  members.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commilt 
consider  and  report  on  all  resolutions  and  matters  that  mj 
referred  to  it  by  the  Department  Encampment, 

Section  5.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  Department  Commi 
assumes  offioe  be  -flhall  appoint  a  Gominittee  en  Extension  o 
Oj-der,  consisting  of  not  leas  than  five  members  including 
Departmeat  Adjutant  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  this  commitl 
devise  way.s  and  means  to  increase  4he  uemliership  af  this  D( 
ment.     This  committee  may  also  axecute  su(i  way*  and  mea 
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xoaj  med  tJfte  approval  of  the  DepartmeMl  Conomaiider.  A  report 
u  writiqg  BheSl  he  made  by  this  coauxriittoe  to  the  stated  efSDveniion 
of  the  D^Murtment,  fihowing  the  WDik  aixxaxipliBhed  dhmng  its 
term  ef  servioe  and  ofier  fluch  itecamBaoMlatioiis  as  may  be  deemed 
to  be  of  assistance  to  date  Department  Encampment. 

Section  ^.  In  the  absence  of  regular  xnembers  of  any  committee, 
the  Department  Ciommander  may  appoint  £rom  time  to  time  Com- 
rades to  act  thereon  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  regular  members. 

Section  7.  The  Department  Oammaxidea:  may  appoint  such 
additicmal  eommitteee  bb  he  may  <leem  to  be  deeirable  to  carry  on 
and  expedite  the  work  of  the  Department  Encampment,  and  such 
as  he  may  be  specially  authorized  to  appoint  by  the  Department 
Encampment. 

Abticle  V 

Section  1.  The  Conventions  and  Meetings  of  this  Department 
shall  be  as  provided  in  Article  5,  Part  3,  of  the  Eules  and  Begu- 
lations. 

Article  VI 

Section  1.  Per  Capita  Tax.  The  per  capita  tax  in  this  Depart- 
ment shall  be  as  provided  in  Section  1,  Article  9,  Part  3,  of  the 
Hules  and  Kegulations. 

Section  2.  Salaries.  The  salaries  paid  to  officers  of  this  De- 
partment shall  be  determined  by  the  Council  of  Administration. 

Article  VII 

Section  1.  General  Fund  —  How  Constituted.  All  moneys 
received  from  whatever  source,  not  raised  or  solicited  for  a  specific 
prarpose,  shall  constitute  the  General  Fund. 

Section  2.  Special  Funds.  The  Department  Encampment  may, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  special  funds  for  specific  purposes. 
A  special  fund  may  be  either  permanent  or  temporary,  and  shall 
consist  of  all  Bums  received,  with  the  understanding  expressed  or 
implied  that  they  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  indicated, 
together  with  anj  amounts  that  maj  be  transferred  by  appropria- 
tion to  such  special  iunds  from  the  General  Fund. 

Section  3.  Custody  of  Funds.  Separate  accounts  ahall  be  kept 
of  the  General  Funds,  special  funds,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  dis- 
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tinct  funds  shall  be  deposited  in  separate  bank  account 
Department  Quartermaster  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the 
Fund  and  of  all  special  funds  except  those  which  have  Ix 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  some  other  ofHcer,  committee  or  ( 
by  enactment  of  the  Department  Encampment. 

Section  4.  Payments  from  the  General  Fund,  (a)  The 
meat  Commander  shall  order  payments  from  the  General 
accordance  with  the  enactments  of  the  Department  Encai 
(b)  The  Department  Commander  shall  have  the  power 
payments  from  the  General  Fund  at  his  own  discretion  ai 
out  reference  to  other  authority  for  the  following  purpose 

First:  For  all  current  expenses  of  Department  Head 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  and  all  suppl 

Second :  For  his  own  traveling  expenses  on  such  joumej- 
tlie  Department  as  he  shall  deem  to  be  for  the  interest  and 
of  the  Department,  and  actual  expenses  not  to  exceed  i 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  Annual  National  Encampn 

Third:  For  the  traveling  expenses  of  Department  ofl 
such  Journeys  as  may  be  necessary  in  dischatging  the  d 
their  offices,  or  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  Def 
Commander, 

(c)  The  Department  Commander  shall  have  the  power 
payments  from  the  General  Fund,  having  first  obtai 
approval  of  the  Department  Council  of  Administration 
following  purposes: 

For  absolutely  necessary  expenses  of  conventions  of  the 
ment  Encampment  and  in  extraordinary  cases  for  the  r 
and  entertainment  of  official  guests  at  conventions  of  the 
ment. 

The  Department  Commander  may  order  payments  f: 
General  Fund  for  the  carrying  out  of  measures  approvet 
Department  Council  of  Administration  for  the  extens 
maintenance  of  the  Department. 

Disbursements  from  the  General  Fund  for  purposes  otl 
those  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be  authorized  only  in 
ance  with  the  enactments  of  the  Department  Eneampmeni 
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iSection  5.  Payments  from  Special  Funds,  Payments  from  spe- 
cial funds  shall  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  provided  in  Section  5, 
Article  11,  Part  2,  of  the  Kules  and  Emulations  for  the  disbursal 
of  special  funds  of  the  National  Encampment. 

Section  6.  Voucher  System.  All  disbursements  must  be  made 
by  voucher  only,  duplicates  to  be  provided  for  the  Department 
Adjutant  and  the  Department  Quartermaster. 

Abticlb  VIII 

Section  1.  Legislation  —  How  Enacted.  Department  legisla- 
tion, except  amendments  of  or  additions  to  these  By-Laws,  special 
laws,  or  resolutions,  shall  require  for  enactment  a  majority  vote  of 
all  the  members  present  and* voting  at  a  stated  or  special  convention 
of  the  Department  Encampment. 

Section  2.  Permanent  Laws.  The  Permanent  Laws  of  this 
Department  shall  be  embodied  in  these  By-Laws  and  all  amend- 
ments thereof  and  additions  thereto  which  shall  hereafter  be 
enacted  by  the  Department  Encampment.  Amendments  and 
additions  shall  be  appended  thereto  under  the  general  title  of 
"Amendments  and  Additions,"  each  constituting  a  separate  article. 

Section  3.  Permanent  Laws  to  be  Printed.  The  Department 
Conmiander  shall  cause  these  By-Laws  to  be  printed  with  sufficient 
index  in  such  form  as  will  permit  the  attaching  to  each  copy  of 
slips  bearing  the  amendments  and  additions  enacted  from  year  to 
year,  so  as  to  present  the  whole  body  of  the  Permanent  Law  of 
the  Department. 

Section  4.  Special  Laws.  Enactments  passed  by  the  Depart- 
ment Encampment,  which  shall  be  limited  as  to  time  or  applica- 
tion, shall  be  classed  as  Special  Laws,  and  shall  have  all  the  force 
of  Permanent  Laws  so  far  as  their  provisions  extend.  Special 
Enactments  shall  not  be  printed  unless  so  ordered  by  the  Depart- 
ment Encampment;  but  the  Department  Commander  may,  in  his 
discretion,  cause  them  to  be  published  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Section  5.  Definition  of  Enactments  and  Resolutions.  An  en- 
actment is  defined  to  be  a  proposition  which,  if  adopted,  will  con- 
stitute a  new  law,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Department.     A  resolution  shall  consist  of  a  formal 
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espresaioQ  by  ihe  OeporbiKsit  Eu^iDHfimeKt  of  ila  viabea, 
or  jentimeut  sm  to  maUetB  oiW  thaa  peisaaeeat  at  ttpod 

SecticQ  6.  Siamdn^  Ttxi.  Tbe  original  ocfdes  of  ecG 
and  resolutions  ahall  be  properly  sttHfted  hy  ^  i3ep 
AdjutiiBt. 

Section  7.  Letjishtitm.  to  Take  Effaoi — Wiien.  Aarm 
or  resolution  shall  take  effect  iqwQ  its  paBsage,  imlae  oi 
provided  therein.  Enactments  upon  taking  effect,  shall 
binding  upon  all  officers  and  Comradee  affected  thereby,  w 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  notice  of  the  same,  ai 
not  be  allowed  to  plead  ignorance  thereof  in  excuse  of  fa 
comply  with  their  requirements. 

Ahtici,e  IX 
Section  1.  Deparimejit  Officers  and  their  Duties.  Th( 
of  the  Department  and  their  duties  shall  be  as  prescribed 
cles  YI  and  VII,  Part  III,  of  the  Hulee  and  Regulatia 
Tided,  however,  that  they  shall  perform  such  further  duties 
be  presctTbed  in  their  By-Laws  or  by  further  authority 
Department.  Retiring  Department  Commajider  shall  l>e 
with  responsibility  for  the  preparation,  printing  and  dist 
of  the  Proceedings  of  tbe  Department  Encampment  cove 
period  of  his  term  of  office. 

Abtpclk  X 
Section  1.  Council  of  Administration.  TheDepartmei 
cil  of  Administration  constituted  as  provided  in  the  Pi 
Regulations,  and  all  Past  Department  Commanders  of  this 
ment  in  good  standing  in  their  respective  Cainj)8,  in  additi' 
prescribed  duties  and  powers  as  may  be  prescribed  in  tt 
Laws  and  by  authority  of  the  Department  Encampment,  i 
as  an  advisory  board  to  the  Department  Commander  wTie 
upon  by  him  so  to  do  and  the  members  as  individuals  eh^ 
any  special  service  within  the  Department  which  he  may  i 

Article  XI 
Section  1.    Uniforms,  Emhletns  and  Insignia.    The  tffii 
form  of  this  Department  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
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Dress  as  specified  in  Article  2,  Part  7,  of  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions; provided,  however,  that  Camps  formerly  attached  to  the 
Associations  which  have  amalgamated  with  the  TJ.  S.  W.  V.  may 
wear  the  uniform  of  their  former  association  when  permitted  to 
do  so  by  the  terms  of  the  amalagamation  agreement,  or  when  the 
majority  members  of  a  Camp  may  decide  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
some  branch  of  the  United  States  Service  to  which  they  are 
attached  or  may  be  attached  by  reason  of  sentiment  or  previous 
service. 

Section  2.  The  insignia  and  emblems  to  be  worn  by  the  mem- 
bership in  this  Department  shall  be  as  specified  in  Article  1,  Part 
7,  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  In  addition  thereto,  Delegates' 
Badges,  Encampment  Insignias,  etc.,  issued  by  official  Encamp- 
ment Committees  and  affiliated  organizations  of  the  TJ.  S.  W.  V. 
may  be  worn  during  the  period  of  a  Department  Encampment,  but 
at  no  time  shall  there  be  worn  more  than  one  Membership  Badge 
and  one  Delegate's  Badge  of  the  TJ.  S.  W.  V. 

Section  3.  The  method  of  purchasing,  distributing  and  the 
question  of  ownership  of  all  equipment  including  emblems  and 
insignia  shall  be  as  specified  in  Part  7  of  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions or  as  hereafter  authorized  by  the  Department  Encampment. 

Article  XII 

Section  1.  General  Orders.  The  General  Orders  in  this  Depart- 
ment shall  be  published  monthly  in  the  Department  Bulletin.  The 
said  Department  Bulletin  must  be  entered  at  the  United  States 
post-office  of  publication,  as  a  fraternal  paper  entitled  to  second 
class  rates. 

Abtiolb  XIII 

Section  1.  Amendments  and  Additions.  These  By-Laws  may 
be  added  to  or  amended  at  any  stated  convention  of  the  Depart- 
ment Encampment  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  subject  to  the  subsequent  approval  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  addition  or  amendment  adopted. 
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Ak  Act  to  nmend  the  poor  law,  in  relation  to  tlie  relief  of 

Boldiers,  sailors,  and  their  families. 

Beccune  a  lav  May  12,  1916,  with  the  aj>proN(al  of  the  Goyemcr.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

Accepted  hy  the  City. 

The  People  of  Ihe  SUde  of  Nbw  York,  represented  m  Seiaaie 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Seciioa  1.  ^SeetJeii  ^ghly-one  of  -Aapfcer  forty-six  of  Ure  laws 
oC  BiiMteen  iMBftdred  and  nine,  ^ititled  ^  An  set  m  reiatitm  to  the 
poor,  fjonstitotifig  thapter  f»rty-4w^  of  the  t^onsolidated  lawB,**  as 
ameaded  hy  4Aapter  one  hundred  -and  two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
Irasdbped  and  len,  and  by  Aaptcr  five  ImndTed  -and  Tiinety-f  onr  of 
file  laws  of  irineteen  handred  and  thirteen,  and  hy  tiiapter  fire 
Inmdred  a&d  Bixl;^hi^Be  -eS.  the  l^ws  of  nineteen  lrn»dred  and 
fifteen,  is  hereby  ttmended  to  read  as  foBows: 

^  81.    Post  err  cwmp  io  give  notice  that  it  assumes  charge.    The 
cromnander  of  any  sueh  post  or  camp  Which  shall  undertake  to 
Bupeivlse  ihe  xciKef  of  poor  veterans  or  their  families,  as  herein 
provided,  before  his  acts  shall  heoome  operative  in  any  town,  city 
or  county^  i^bH  file  wifh  fhe  clerk  of  such  town,  city  or  county,  a 
notice  that  sucSi  ipost  or  eainp  intends  to  undertake  such  super- 
vision of  rdiefj  whicfli  notice  diall  contain  l3ie  names  of  the  relief 
committee,  comonander  and  other  officers  of  the  post  or  camp ;  and 
also  an  imdertaking  to  such  city,  town  or  county,  wifh  suflScient 
and  Batisf actory  sureties  for  the  faithful  and  lionest  discharge  of 
his  duties  under  this  article;  such  undertaking  to  be  approved  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  (5ty  or  county,  or  the  supervisor  of  the  town, 
from  which  Buch  relief  is  to  be  Teeeived.    Such  commander  shall 
annuafly  thereafter^  during  the  month  of  October,  file  a  similar 
notice  wil^i  said  city  or  town  cleA,  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  amount  of  relief  requested  l)y  him  during  Ihe  preceding  year, 
with  the  names  of  all  persons  for  whom  such  relief  ^all  have  been 
requested,  together  with  a  brief  statement  in  each  case,  from  the 

[249] 
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relief  committee,  upon  whose  recommendation  the  relief  was 
quested;  provided,  however,  that  in  cities  of  the  fitet  class,  : 
notice  and  said  detailed  statement  shall  be  filed  with  the  co 
troller  of  auch  city,  and  said  undertaking  shall  be  approved 
him,  and  provided  further  that  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  wl 
is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  divided  into  boroughs,  such  notice, 
such  detailed  statement,  each  in  duplicate,  shall  be  filed  with 
comptroller  and  he  shall  forward  one  of  said  duplicates  to 
commissioner  or  deputy  commissioner  of  charities  for  the  bore 
in  which  the  headquarters  of  such  post  or  camp  is  situated,  ex- 
that  in  the  boroughs  of  the  city  of  New  York,  no  undertaking  s 
be  filed  by  the  commander  or  the  committee  of  the  post  or  ci 
nor  shall  any  annual  statement  of  the  amounts  of  relief  graj 
be  required.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  el 
ties  to  annually  include  in  bis  estimate,  of  the  amount  necesi 
for  the  support  of  his  department,  such  sum  or  sums  of  mc 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  sect 
eighty,  eighty-one,  eighty-three,  and  except  in  the  city  of  ] 
York,  eighty-four  and  eighty-five  of  this  chapter,  and  the  pn 
officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  budget  of  any  i 
city  shall  annually  include  therein  such  sum  or  sums  of  monei 
may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Provided,  further,  that  in 
city  of  New  York,  the  relief  ahall  be  paid  direct  to  the  be 
ciaries  by  the  commissioner  of  public  charities  on  a  written  re< 
mendation  signed  by  the  relief  committee,  the  commander 
the  quartermaster  of  such  post  or  camp.  The  comptroller  of 
city  of  New  York  shall,  out  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  i 
relief,  provide  a  cash  fund  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
commissioner  of  public  charities  from  which  to  pay  such  re 
and  he  shall  replenish  said  fund  upon  presentation  of  prop 
receipted  recommendations  for  the  amounts  paid  out  of  said  fi 
Moneys  actually  paid  out  and  expended,  except  in  the  boroug)i 
the  city  of  New  York,  by  any  such  post  or  camp  for  the  n 
specified  in  section  eighty  of  this  chapter  shall  be  reimbu 
monthly  to  such  post  or  camp  by  the  comptroller  on  vouchers  • 
verified  by  the  commander  and  quartermaster  of  said  post  or  cs 
showing  the  date  and  amount  of  each  payment,  the  certificat 
the  post  or  camp  relief  committee,  signed  by  at  least  three  n 
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bers,  none  of  whom  shall  have  received  any  of  the  relief  granted 
by  the  post  for  which  reimbursement  is  asked,  showing  that  the 
person  relieved  was  an  actual  resident  of  such  city,  and  that  they 
recommend  each  payment,  and  the  receipt  of  the  recipient  for 
each  payment,  or  in  case  such  receipt  could  not  be  obtained,  a 
statement  of  such  fact,  with  the  reason  why  such  receipt  could  not 
be  obtained.  Such  vouchers  shall  be  made  in  duplicate  on  blanks 
to  be  supplied  by  the  comptroller  and  shall  be  presented  to  the 
commissioner  of  public  charities  for  the  borough  in  which  the 
headquarters  of  the  post  or  camp  is  situated,  and  if  such  commis- 
sioner is  satisfied  that  such  moneys  have  been  actually  expended 
as  in  said  voucher  stated,  he  shall  approve  the  same,  and  file 
one  of  said  duplicates  in  his  office  and  forward  the  other  to  the 
comptroller,  who  shall  pay  the  same  by  a  warrant  drawn  to 
the  order  of  the  said  commander.  And  provided  further  that  in 
the  city  of  New  York  if  the  comptroller  is  satisfied  that  a  poor  or 
indigent  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  who  has  served  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  or  his  family,  and  has  been 
honorably  discharged  therefrom,  or  the  families  of  any  who  may 
be  deceased,  are  in  actual  want,  and  that  immediate  relief  is 
needed  by  either,  provided  he  or  they  shall  have  been  residents 
of  the  state  for  the  year  last  past,  and  is  or  are  actual  residents  of 
said  city,  he  may  in  his  discretion  authorize  and  empower  the 
commander  of  the  post  or  camp  to  furnish  relief  to  him,  or  them, 
in  a  reasonable  amount,  and  pay  the  amount  by  warrant  to  the 
commander  of  the  post  or  camp,  taking  the  receipt  in  duplicate  of 
the  commander  of  the  post  or  camp  therefor,  and  file  one  of  said 
receipts  in  his  office,  and  forward  the  other  to  the  commissioner 
or  deputy  commissioner  of  charities  for  the  borough  in  which  the 
headquarters  of  the  post  or  camp  is  situated;  and  said  duplicate 
receipts  shall  be  the  vouchers  for  the  payment  of  the  same.  And 
provided  further,  that  in  any  city,  county  or  borough,  in  which 
Grand  Army  posts  or  camps  have  organized  or  may  organize  a 
memorial  and  executive  committee,  the  latter  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  a  camp  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  And  the  chairman,  treasurer,  or  almoner 
and  bureau  of  relief  or  relief  committee  referred  to,  shall  exercise 
the  same  privileges  and  powers  as  the  commander,  quartermaster 
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and  j<elictf  coianittoe  -vf  a  piMt  af  ««Dp,  «i  emniriTiiig  vii 
nqauaneal!!  <!(£  IIub  snd  the  pfeeadiiig  Boetiwi.  Wilful 
vwvanag  to  fiocli  Tosebs  ihaU  ho  linfiiinil  parjary  md  «ki 
pimiiilihlr  as  oich. 

§  S.    ^in  act  shall  take  efFeet  niuBedt«t^y. 
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Veterans  of  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  absence,  BCemorntl  Day . . . 

Veterans'  rights   

Veferans  to  be  enabled  to  participate  in  Memorial  Day  exercises 

Veterans,  the  provitKng  and  maintenance  of  burial  plots  for ! 

ATidows,  burial  

Women  nurses,  relief  of  


STATUTES  RELATING  TO  UNITED  SPANISH  WAR 

VETERANS 


LAWS  OF  1901,  CHAPTER  533 
An  Act  relating  to  the  rights  of  veterans. 

Became  a  law  April  25,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Paaaed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  provisions  of  a  special,  local  or  general  law, 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  this  state  during  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  a  suspension 
or  removal  by  municipal  authorities  of  honorably  discharged 
soldiers,  sailors  or  marines,  who  served  as  such  in  the  Union  army 
or  navy  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  or  in  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  United  States  during  the  Spanish- American  war,  or  who  are 
honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines  of  the  regular 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  have  served  the 
term  required  by  law  in  a  volunteer  fire  department  of  any  city, 
town  or  village  in  the  state,  or  who  shall  have  been  a  member 
thereof  at  the  time  of  the  disbandment  of  such  volunteer  fire 
department,  except  for  incompetency  or  misconduct  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  section  twenty-one  of  the  civil  service  law;  nor 
shall  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  such  special,  general  or  local 
law,  passed  by  the  legislature  during  such  year  be  construed  to 
abridge  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  possessed  by  such  honor- 
ably discharged  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines,  or  member  of  a  volun- 
teer fiire  department,  conferred  upon  them  by  any  law  passed  prior 
to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

§  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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LAWS  OF  1902,  CHAPTER  270 

An  Act  to  amend  the  civil  service  law,  in  relation  to  veterai 

Became  a.  law  March  29,  1902,  with  the  approval  ot  the  Govemor.    Pbbb. 
a  majority  being  present. 

The  People  of  ihe  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Sena 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§  21.  Power  of  removal  limited.  Every  person  whose  righ 
may  be  in  any  way  prejudiced  contrary  to  any  of  the  provisioi 
of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  remet 
the  wrong.  No  person  holding  a  position  by  appointment  ■ 
employment  in  the  state  of  New  York  or  in  the  several  citi* 
comities,  towns  or  villages  thereof,  who  is  an  honorably  dischai^ 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  having  served  as  such  in  the  Union  am 
or  navy  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  who  is  an  houorab 
discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  having  served  aa  such  in  tl 
volunteer  army  or  na^-y  of  the  United  States  during  the  Spanii 
war,  or  who  shall  have  served  the  term  required  by  law  in  tl 
volunteer  fire  department  of  any  city,  town  or  village  in  the  stal 
or  who  shall  have  been  a  member  thereof  at  the  time  of  disban 
meut  of  such  volunteer  fire  department,  shall  be  removed  fro 
such  position  or  employment  except  for  incompetency  or  mi 
conduct  shown  after  a  hearing  upon  due  notice,  upon  stat« 
charges  and  with  the  right  to  such  employee  or  appointee  to 
review  by  a  writ  of  certiorari.  If  the  position  so  held  by  ai 
such  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  or  volunte 
fireman  shall  become  unnecessary  or  he  abolished  for  reason  > 
economy  or  otherwise,  the  said  honorably  discharged  soldie 
sailor  or  marine,  or  volunteer  fireman  holding  the  same  shall  ni 
be  discharged  from  the  public  service,  but  shall  be  transferred  ' 
any  branch  of  the  said  service  for  duty  in  such  position  as  1 
may  be  fitted  to  fill,  receiving  the  same  compensation  therefor,  an 
it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  persons  clothed  with  power  < 
appointment  to  make  such  transfer  eflfective.  The  burden  of  pro 
ing  incompetency  or  misconduct  shall  be  upon  the  person  allegir 
the  same.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  i 
the  position  of  private  secretary,  cashier  or  deputy  of  any  officii 
department. 
§  2.    This  act  shall  iaka  effect  immediately. 
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LAWS  OF  1903,  CHAPTER  272 

An  Act  to  amend  section  six  hundred  and  forty  of  the  penal  code, 
relative  to  the  desecration,  mutilation  or  improper  use  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  state. 

Became  a  law  April  24,  1903,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

a  majority  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly  J  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  sixteen  of  section  six  hundred  and  forty 
of  the  penal  code  as  added  by  chapter  twelve  of  the  laws  of  eigh- 
teea  hundred  and  ninety-nine  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

16.  Any  person,  who  in  any  manner,  for  exhibition  or  display, 
shall  place  or  cause  to  be  placed,  any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture, 
design,  drawing  or  any  advertisement,  of  any  nature,  upon  any 
flag,  standard,  color  or  ensign  of  the  United  States  or  state  flag 
of  this  state  or  ensign,  or  shall  expose  or  cause  to  be  exposed  to 
public  view  any  such  flag,  standard,  color  or  ensign,  upon  which 
shall  be  printed,  painted,  or  otherwise  placed,  or  to  which  shall 
be  attached,  appended,  afllxed,  or  annexed,  any  word,  figure, 
mark,  picture,  design  or  drawing,  or  any  advertisement  of  any 
nature,  or  who  shall  expose  to  public  view,  manufacture,  sell, 
expose  for  sale,  give  away,  or  have  in  possession  for  sale,  or  to 
give  away,  or  for  use  for  any  purpose,  any  article,  or  substance, 
being  an  article  of  merchandise,  or  a  receptacle  of  merchandise 
upon  which  shall  have  been  printed,  painted,  attached,  or  other- 
wise placed,  a  representation  of  any  such  flag,  standard,  color  or 
ensign,  to  advertise,  call  attention  to,  decorate,  mark,  or  dis- 
tinguish, the  article  or  substance,  on  which  so  placed,  or  who  shall 
publicly  mutilate,  deface,  defile,  or  defy,  trample  upon,  or  cast 
contempt,  either  by  words  or  act,  upon  any  such  flag,  standard, 
color,  or  ensign,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  The  words  flag,  standard,  color,  or  en- 
sign, as  used  in  this  subdivision  or  section,  shall  include  any  flag, 
standard,  color,  ensign,  or  any  picture  or  representation,  of  either 
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thereof,  made  of  any  substance,  or  repreBented  upon  any  sub8tan< 
and  of  any  size,  evidently  purporting  to  be,  either  of  said  fla; 
standard,  color,  or  ensign,  of  the  IlDtted  States  of  America,  or 
picture  or  a  representation  of  either  thereof,  upon  which  shall  1 
shown  the  colors,  the  stars  and  the  stripes,  on  any  number  ( 
either  thereof,  or  by  which  the  person  seeing  the  same  withoi 
deliberation  may  believe  the  same  to  represent  the  flag,  color 
standard,  or  ensign  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  su 
division  and  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  act  permitted  by  t) 
statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  by  the  United  Stati 
army  and  navy  regulations  nor  shall  it  be  construed  to  apply 
a  newspaper,  periodical,  book,  pamphlet,  circular,  certificat 
diploma,  warrant  or  commisaion  of  appointment  to  office,  om 
mental  picture,  article  of  jewelry,  or  stationery  for  use  in  co 
respondence,  on  any  of  which  shall  be  printed,  painted  or  place 
said  flag,  disconnected  from  any  advertisement 

§  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hui 
dred  and  three. 


LAWS  OF  1905,  CHAPTER  391 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  < 

nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  tl 

removal  of  the  remains  of  dead  soldiers  from  potter's  field  an 

neglected  or  abandoned  cemeteries  to  incorporated  eemeterii 

which  are  properly  cared  for  and  to  provide  for  a  soldier 

plot  in  such  cemeteries  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  obtainiE 

plots  and  for-the  removal  and  reinterment  of  the  reraaina  ( 

deceased  soldiers  and  to  provide  for  the  annual  care  of  soldier 

plots   in   cemeteries,"   providing  for  the   payment   of  certai 

expenses  by  the  county. 

Became  a  law  May  16,  1905,  with  the  approval  of  the  Oovemor.     Paaae 

three-fifthn  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senai 

and  Assembly,  do  enact  aa  follows: 

Section  I.  Section  two  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  six  of  tt 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relatio 
to  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  deceased  soldiers  from  potter 
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field  and  neglected  or  abandoned  cemeteries  to  incorporated  ceme- 
teries which  are  properly  cared  for  and  to  provide  for  a  soldiers' 
plot  in  such  cemeteries  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  obtaining 
plots  and  for  the  removals  and  reinterment  of  the  remains  of 
deceased  soldiers  and  to  provide  for  the  annual  care  of  soldiers' 
plots  in  cemeteries,"  as  amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  six 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  2.  Upon  a  verified  petition  presented  to  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
record  by  any  soldiers'  organization  in  any  town  or  city  in  this 
state  by  a  majority  of  its  officers,  or  a  majority  of  any  memorial 
committee  in  any  town  or  city  where  there  are  two  or  more  vet- 
eral  soldiers'  organizations,  or  in  towns  or  cities  where  there  are 
no  veteran  soldiers'  organizations,  upon  the  petition  of  five  or 
more  veteran  soldiers,  the  judge  to  whom  said  vjerified  petition  is 
presented  shall  make  an  order  to  show  cause,  returnable  before 
him  at  a  time  and  place  within  the  county  in  not  less  than  four- 
teen nor  more  than  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  presentation 
of  said  petition,  why  the  remains  of  any  deceased  soldiers  buried 
in  potter's  field,  or  in  any  neglected  or  abandoned  cemeteries 
should  not  be  removed  to  and  reinterred  in  a  properly  kept  incor- 
porated cemetery  in  the  same  town  or  city  or  in  a  town  adjoin- 
tlie  town  or  city  in  which  the  remains  of  a  deceased  soldier  is 
buried,  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  expenses  for  such  removal 
and  reinterment,  and  the  order  to  show  cause  shall  provide  for 
its  publication  in  a  newspaper,  to  be  designated  in  the  order, 
which  it  is  published  nearest  to  the  cemetery  from  which  the 
removal  is  sought  to  be  made,  once  in  each  week  for  two  succes- 
sive weeks.  The  verified  petition  presented  to  the  judge  shall 
show  that  the  petitioners  are  a  majority  of  the  officers  of  a  veteran 
soldier  organization,  or  a  majority  of  a  memorial  committee  in 
towns  or  cities  where  two  or  more  veteran  soldier  organization* 
exist,  or  that  the  petitioners  are  honorably  discharged  veteran 
soldiers  in  towns  or  cities  where  no  veteran  soldier  organization 
exists,  and  (1)  the  name  of  the  deceased  soldier  or  soldiers  whose 
remains  are  sought  to  be  removed,  and  if  known  the  company  and 
regiment  in  which  he  or  they  served;  (2)  the  name  and  location 

*  So  in  originaJL 
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of  tlie  cemetery  in  which  he  is  interred  and  from  which  removs 
is  asked  to  be  made;  (3)  the  name  and  location  of  the  incoi 
porated  cemetery  to  which  the  remains  are  desired  to  1» 
removed  and  reinterred;  (4)  the  facte  showing  the  reasons  fo 
such  removal.  Upon  the  return  day  of  the  order  to  show  caua 
and  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  in  said  order,  upon  filing  proof  o 
publication  of  the  order  to  show  cause  with  the  judge,  if  no  rea 
son  or  objection  is  made  thereto,  he  shall  make  an  order  directinj 
the  removal  of  the  remains  of  said  deceased  soldier  or  soldiers  t' 
the  cemetery  designated  in  the  petition  within  the  town  or  eit 
or  within  a  town  adjoining  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  remain 
are  then  buried  and  shall  specify  in  the  order  the  amount  of  th 
expenses  of  such  removal,  which  expenses  of  removal  and  reintei 
ment,  including  the  expense  of  the  proceeding  under  this  act 
shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  county  in  which  the  town  or  city  i 
situated  from  which  the  removal  is  mnde  and  such  expenses  shal 
he  a  county  charge  and  audited  by  the  board  of  supervisors  o 
the  county  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  charges 
On  and  after  the  removal  and  reinterment  of  the  remains  of  th' 
deceased  soldier  or  soldiers  in  the  soldiers'  plot,  the  expenses  fo 
annual  care  of  the  grave  in  the  soldiers'  burial  plot  to  which  th' 
removal  is  made  shall  be  annually  provided  by  the  town  or  citr 
in  which  the  remains  were  originally  buried,  at  the  rate  of  not  t 
exceed  fifty  cents  per  grave  and  shall  be  paid  annually  to  th' 
incorporated  cemetery  association  to  which  the  remains  of  eacl 
deceased  soldier  may  be  removed  and  reinterred.  The  petitioi 
and  order  shall  be  filed  in  the  county  clerk's  office  of  the  count; 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  deceased  soldier  were  originall; 
interred,  and  the  service  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  final  order  upoi 
the  cemetery  association  shall  be  made  prior  to  any  removal 
Any  relative  of  the  deceased  soldier  or  soldiers,  or  the  officer  o 
any  cemetery  association  in  which  the  remains  of  the  deceasei 
soldier  or  soldiers  were  originally  interred,  or  the  authorities  o 
the  county  in  which  the  soldier  or  soldiers  was  originally  buriei 
may  oppose  the  granting  of  said  order  and  the  judge  shall  sum 
marily  hear  the  statement  of  the  parties  and  make  such  order  a 
the  justice  and  equity  of  the  application  shall  require.  An; 
headstone  or  monument  which  marks  the  grave  of  the  deceasei 
soldier  shall  be  removed  and  reset  at  the  grave  in  the  ceraeter; 
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ill  which  the  removal  is  permitted  to  be  made  and  in  each  case 
the  final  order  shall  provide  the  amount  of  the  expenses  of  such 
removals  and  reinterment  and  resetting  of  the  headstone  or  monu- 
ment, including  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings  under  this  act; 
except  that  where  provision  is  otherwise  made  for  the  purchase 
or  erection  of  a  new  headstone,  monument,  or  marker  at  the  grave 
in  the  cemetery  to  which  such  removal  is  permitted,  such  old 
headstone  or  monument  need  not  be  so  removed  and  reset,  in 
-which  case  such  final  order  shall  not  provide  for  the  expense  of 
resetting.  The  order  shall  designate  the  person  or  persons  having 
charge  of  the  removals  and  reinterments.  Upon  completion  of 
the  removal,  reinterment  and  resetting  of  the  headstones  or  monu- 
ments, the  person  or  persons  having  charge  of  the  same  shall 
make  a  verified  report  of  the  removal,  reinterment  and  resetting 
of  the  headstone  or  monument  and  file  the  report  in  the  clerk's 
office  of  the  proper  county.  The  word  "  soldier  "  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  an  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine 
^who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
"words  "  soldiers'  plot,"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  plot  of  land 
in  any  incorporated  cemetery  set  apart  to  be  exclusively  used  as  a 
place  for  interring  the  remains  of  deceased  veteran  soldiers  of 
the  United  States. 

§  2.     This  act  shall  take  eflFect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1905,  CHAPTER  411 

An  Act  to  amend  the  membership  corporations  law,  relative  to 

soldiers'  monument  corporations. 

Became  a  law  May  16,  1905,  with  the  approval  of  the  Qovemor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assemblj/j  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  chapter  five 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  membership  corporations,  con- 
stituting chapter  forty-three  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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§  120.  Geriificate  of  incorporation.  Three  or  more  perse 
may  become  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  moi 
ment,  monuments  or  memorial,  including  a  memorial  hall 
building,  to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  soldiers  and  sailors  tb 
served  in  defense  of  the  Union  in  the  late  war,  or  in  the  army 
navy  of  the  United  States  in  the  late  war  with  Spain,  or  in  i 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  in  any  war  in  which  the  gi 
emment  of  the  United  States  has  been  engaged,  including  1 
American  revolution  on  the  side  of  the  colonies;  such  monumt 
or  memorial  alike  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  soldiers  a 
sailors,  who,  since  rendering  such  military  or  naval  service  hn 
become  resident  of  and  die  in  the  town,  city  or  county  in  whi 
such  monument  or  memorial  is  erected;  by  mating,  acknowle( 
ing  and  filing  a  certificate,  stating  the  particular  object  for  whi 
the  corporation  is  to  be  created ;  the  name  of  the  proposed  e 
poration;  the  number  of  its  directors,  not  less  than  six  nor  m( 
than  twelve;  the  name  and  places  of  residence  of  the  persons 
be  directors  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  the  time  of  ho 
ing  its  annual  meetings.  Such  certificate  shall  not  be  filed  wi' 
out  the  approval,  endorsed  thereupon  or  annexed  thereto,  of 
justice  of  the  supreme  court.  On  filing  such  certificate,  in  pi 
suance  of  law,  the  signers  thereof,  their  associates  and  success! 
shall  be  a  corporation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  su 
certificate. 

§  2.  Section  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  said  chapter  fi 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  nine 
five,  as  amended  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  seven  of  the  laws 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
follows : 

§  121.  Property;  erection  of  manumenis.  Such  a  corporati 
may  acquire  and  bold,  within  the  county  in  which  its  certifies 
of  incorporation  is  recorded  not  more  than  tive  acres  of  land 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument 
monuments  or  other  memorial  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  1 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  defense  of  the  Union  in  1 
war  of  the  rebellion,  or  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  1 
United  States  in  the  late  war  with  Spain  or  in  the  army  or  na 
of  the  United  States  in  any  war  in  which  the  government  of  1 
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IJnited  States  has  engaged^  including  the  American  revolution  on 
the  side  of  the  colonies ;  such  monument  or  memorial  alike  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  those  soldiers  and  sailors  who,  since  render- 
ing such  military  or  naval  service,  have  become  resident  of  and 
die  in  the  town,  city  or  county  in  which  such  monument  or 
memorial  is  erected.  Such  a  corporation  may  erect  any  such 
monument,  monuments  or  memorial  upon  any  public  street, 
square  or  ground  of  any  town,  city  or  village,  with  the  consent  of 
the  proper  officers  thereof,  or  may  purchase  or  accept  the  dona- 
tion of  land  suitable  for  that  purpose;  and  may  take  and  hold 
the  property  given,  devised  or  bequeathed  to  it  in  trust,  to  apply 
the  same  or  the  income  or  proceeds  thereof  for  the  erection, 
improvement,  embellishment,  preservation,  repair  or  renewal  of 
such  monument,  monuments  or  memorial,  or  of  any  structure, 
fences  or  walks  upon  its  lands,  or  for  planting  or  cultivating  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  plants,  in  and  around  or  upon  its  lands,  or  for 
improving  or  embellishing  the  same  in  any  manner  consistent  with 
the  design  and  purposes  of  the  association,  according  to  the  terms 
of  such  grant,  devise  or  bequest.  It  may  take  by  gift  or  purchase 
any  lots  or  lands  in  any  cemetery  within  such  county  to  be  used 
or  occupied  exclusively  for  the  burial  of  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  either  of  such  wars,  and  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  monuments  or  memorials  therein.  A  town 
clerk  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  village  shall,  upon  the  petition 
of  twenty-five  resident  taxpayers,  submit  to  a  biennial  town  meet- 
ing or  village  election,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  proposition  to  raise 
by  taxation  a  sum  stated  therein,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  any  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  such  a  monument, 
or  contributing  to  the  expense  of  such  a  monument,  erected  by  a 
corporation  under  this  section,  or  for  repairing  or  improving  the 
same  and  the  grounds  thereof;  and  such  tax  shall  be  levied  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  for  levying  general  taxes  in  such  town 
or  village,  and  when  raised  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
specified  in  such  proposition. 

§  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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LAWS  OF  1906,  CHAPTER  105 
An  Act  to  amend  the  military  code  relative  to  armoriea 

Becune  u.  Iaw  Haroh  23,  1906,  with  the  approval  of  the  Qorernor.     Fa 
three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Se. 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  forty-three  of  chapter 
hundred  and  twelve  of  the  law3  of  eighteen  hundred  and  nin 
eight,  entitled  "  An  aot  in  relation  to  the  militia,  constitu 
chapter  sixteen  of  the  general  laws,"  88  amended  by  chapter 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  nin 
nine,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  ns  follows: 

§  143.  Armories  shall  be  used  only  by  troops  and  cadet  & 
or  organizations  of  the  national  guard  and  the  naval  militia 
for  such  other  military  purposes  as  may  be  approved  by  the  a- 
tant-general ;  except  that  they  may  be  used  by  posts  of  the  gr 
army  of  the  republic,  or  other  veteran  oi^anizations  of  honori 
discharged  union  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines,  of  the  late  wa^ 
the  rebellion  or  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  as  provided  in 
tion  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  this  chapter;  and  by  ed 
tional  institutions  where  military  instruction  is  imparted,  with 
approval  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  armory,  and  his  bri| 
commander,  provided  the  military  instructor  of  such  institu 
is  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
national  guard  or  naval  militia  of  this  state,  or  has,  within 
years,  passed  an  examining  board  for  officers  of  this  state ;  an< 
occasions  of  state  or  national  importance,  upon  the  recommei 
tion  of  the  major-general  commanding  the  national  guard, 
commanding  officer  of  the  brigade  of  the  national  guard  in  wl 
jurisdiction  the  armory  is  located  and  the  officer  in  charge  of 
armory;  and  under  such  restrictions  as  it  may  prescribe 
armory  commission  shall  have  power  to  allow  the  use  of  armc 
for  such  other  purposes  as  may  appear  to  it  expedient  and  for 
beat  interests  of  the  military  service  and  of  the  state;  provi 
however  that  no  armory  shall  be  so  used  more  than  twice  nor  n 
than  twenty  days  in  the  a^r^ate  in  any  one  year,  and  then  i 
on  the  delivery  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  brigade  in  wl 
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jurisdiction  the  armory  is  located,  of  a  bond  approved  by  him  and 
executed  by  the  person,  association,  partnership,  or  corporation 
proposing  to  use  the  armory,  and  a  surety  company  approved  by 
such  commanding  oflScer  and  in  an»  amount  approved  by  him,  con- 
ditioned that  such  person,  association,  partnership  or  corporation 
will  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  state  and  the  county  in  which 
the  armory  is  located,  and  the  military  organizations  occupying 
the  armory,  against  any  loss,  damage,  cost  or  expense  which  may 
accrue  or  be  incurred  by  reason  of  such  use,  to  the  armory  or  any 
property  therein,  or  connected  therewith,  owned  by  the  state  or 
county  or  by  such  military  organizations  and  also  to  pay  all 
expenses  of  heating,  lighting,  and  for  janitor  or  other  services 
connected  with  such  use.  A  bond  given  as  herein  provided  may 
be  prosecuted  for  breach  of  the  conditions  thereof  in  the  name  of 
the  people  by  a  judge  advocate,  and  all  moneys  recovered  shall 
be  paid  to  the  state  or  county  treasurer,  or  to  the  military 
organizations,  as  the  case  requires. 

§  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1906,  CHAPTER  360 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  so  as  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  proper  observation  of  Memorial  day  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Became  a  law  May  10,  1906,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  endct  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  Greater 
New  York  charter,  as  enacted  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

§  245.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  shall  have 
power  in  its  discretion  to  annually  include  in  its  final  estimate 
such  sum  as  it  may  deem  proper  for  the  due  observance  of  Memo- 
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rial  Day  to  be  expended  by  the  memorial  committee  of  the  Grai 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  by  the  United  Spanish  War  Vetera: 
and  Army  and  Navy  Union  in  the  various  boroughs  of  said  cit 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  to  the  said  board  of  estimate  and  appt 
tionment  shall  seem  proper.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  fun 
for  such  observance  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six  t! 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  in  its  discretion  and  witho 
the  concurrence  of  any  other  board  is  ranpowered  to  authorize  t 
issue  of  special  revenue  bonds  to  an  amount  which  said  board 
estimate  and  apportionment  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  redeenx 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  levy  of  the  year  following  their  issu 
§  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1910,  CHAPTER  102 

An  Act  to  amend  the  poor  law,  in  relation  to  relief  of  soldiei 
sailors  and  their  families. 

Became  a  law  April  19,  1010,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Faea 
three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Sena 

and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  I.  Sections  eighty,  eighty-one,  eighty-two,  eighty-thr 
and  eighty-fivfi  of  chapter  forty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hu 
dred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the  poor,  cons 
tuting  chapter  forty-two  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  are  here! 
amended  to  read  respectively  as  follows: 

§  82.  Fosts  or  camps  to  appoint  joint  relief  committees  in  c( 
tain  cities.  In  all  cities  of  this  state  containing  less  than  one  hu 
dred  thousand  inhabitants,  where  there  are  more  than  one  post 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  camp  of  the  United  Spanii 
War  Veterans,  there  shall  he  appointed  and  constituted  a  joi 
relief  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  post  of  t] 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  from  each  camp  of  the  Unib 
Spanish  War  Veterans  in  said  city,  which  shall  have  complii 
with  the  provisions  of  law  as  hereafter  provided,  to  be  chosen 
such  manner  as  such  post  or  camp  shall  direct,  and  one  memh 
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appointed  by  the  auditing  board  of  said  city,  to  which  all  orders 
for  relief  drawn  by  the  commander  or  quartermaster  of  any  post 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  camp  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  in  said  city  shall  be  referred ;  and  no  relief  shall  be 
furnished  under  the  provisions  of  sections  eighty  or  eighty-one 
of  this  chapter,  except  upon  the  approval  and  recommendations 
of  said  committee,  or  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof.  No  post 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  camp  of  the  United  Span- 
ish War  Veterans  shall  be  entitled  to  membership  in  said  commit- 
tee unless  such  post  or  camp  shall  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  preceding  section,  and  in  case  such  post  or  camp  shall 
fail  to  so  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  section  and  to  select 
a  member  of  said  committee,  the  commander  or  quartermaster 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  draw  upon  the  fund  provided  by  the  audit- 
ing board  of  said  city  as  provided  in  section  eighty  of  this  chapter. 

§  83.  Poor  or  indigent  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines  without 
families.  Poor  or  indigent  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines  provided 
for  in  this  article,  who  are  not  insane,  and  who  have  no  families 
or  friends  with  whom  they,  may  be  domiciled,  may  be  sent  to  a 
soldier's  home.  Any  poor  or  indigent  soldier,  sailor  or  marine 
provided  for  in  this  chapter,  or  any  member  of  the  family  of  any 
fiving  or  deceased  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  who  may  be  insane, 
shall,  upon  recommendation  of  the  commander  and  relief  commit- 
tee of  such  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  camp  of 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  case  may  occur,  be  sent  to  the  proper  state  hospital  for 
the  insane. 

§  2.     This  act  shall  take  eflFect  immediately. 
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LAWS  OF  1910,  CHAPTER  335 

An  Act  to  amend  the  public  officers'  law,  in  relation  to  leave  of 
absence  of  veterans  of  the  regular  army,  navy  and  marine  corps 
of  the  United  States,  on  Memorial  day. 

Became  a  law  May  19^  19 10^  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  sixty-three  of  chapter  fifty-one  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
public  officers,  constituting  chapter  forty-seven  of  the  conisolidated 
laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  63.  Leave  of  absence  for  veterans  on  Memorial  day.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  every  public  department  and  of  every 
court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  of  every  superintendent  or  foreman 
on  the  public  works  of  said  state,  of  the  county  officers  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  said  state,  and  of  the  head  of  every  department, 
bureau  and  office  in  the  government  of  the  various  cities  and  vil- 
lages in  this  state,  to  give  leave  of  absence  with  pay  for  the  tvventj'- 
four  hours  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  or  such  other  day  as  may, 
according  to  law,  be  observed  as  Memorial  day,  to  every  person  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  the  county,  the  city  or  village,  as  the  case 
may  be,  who  served  in  the  army  or  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  or  who  served  in  the  regular  or  volun- 
teer army  or  the  navy  or  the  marine  corps  of  th^  United  States 
during  the  war  with  Spain  or  during  the  insurrection  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  or  who  has  served  in  the  regular  army  or  navj' 
or  marine  corps  of  the  United  States,  and  who  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  such  service.  A  refusal  to  give  such  leave  of  absence 
to  the  one  entitled  thereto  shall  be  neglect  of  duty. 

§  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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LAWS  OF  1910,  CHAPTER  392 

An  Act  to  amend  the  state  printing  law,  in  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  extra  copies  of  certain  reports,  to  be  printed  as  legis- 
lative documents. 

Became  a  law  June  6,  1910,  with  the  approval  of  the  Goyernor.     Passed, 

three-fifthfl  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eleven  of  chapter  sixty  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  state  print- 
ing, constituting  chapter  fifty-eight  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  11.    Extra  copies  of  messages  and  reports.    In  addition  to  the 
usual  number  of  regular  reports  made  by  the  state  officers  and 
institutions,  there  shall  be  printed  as  extra  copies  of  l^islative 
documents  for  the  use  of  the  respective  departments,  institutions 
and  boards:  of  the  governor's  message,  two  thousand  copies,  one 
thousand  for  the  governor  and  one  thousand  for  the  legislature; 
of  the  comptroller's  report  of  the  finances  of  the  state,  fifteen 
hundred  copies;  on  the  canals,  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies;  of 
the  state  treasuer's  report,  seven  hundred  copies ;  of  the  attorney- 
general's  report,  seven  hundred  copies  bound  in  cloth,  three  hun- 
dred for  the  use  of  the  attorney-general  and  four  hundred  for  the 
use  of  the  legislature ;  of  the  state  engineer  and  surveyor's  report, 
one  thousand  copies ;  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance, four  thousand  copies,  as  provided  by  the  insurance  law, 
for  the  use  of  the   department,   and  one  thousand  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature;  of  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general, 
one  thousand  copies  bound  in  cloth ;  of  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies;  of  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  bound  in  cloth;  of  the  report  of  the  state  board 
of  charities,  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies;  of  the  report  of 
the  state  board  of  health,  two  thousand  copies;  of  the  report  of. 
the  department  of  labor,  three  thousand  five  hundred  sets,  ome 
thousand  sets  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  l^slature ;  of  the  report 
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of  the  state  commissioner  of  excise,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
copies,  five  hundred  copies  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  legislature; 
of  the  report  of  the  civil  service  commission,  one  thousand  copit^; 
of  the  report  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  to  be  bound  in 
three  volumes  as  directed  by  the  commissioner,  seven  thousand 
sets,  two  thousand  sets  for  the  use  of  the  department  and  five 
thousand  sets  for  the  use  of  the  legislature;  of  the  volumes  con- 
taining the  reports  of  the  Geneva  and  Ithaca  experiment  stations, 
two  thousand  additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the  trustees  thereof; 
of  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  farmer's  institutes,  two  thousand 
additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the  bureau;  of  the  report  of  the 
state  commission  in  lunacy,  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  for 
the  commission,  and  five  hundred  copies  for  the  legislature;  of  the 
report  of  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners,  three  thousand 
copies,  two  thousand  for  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners  and 
one  thousand  for  the  legislature ;  of  the  regent's  reports,  one  thou- 
sand copies;  of  the  state  library  report,  one  thousand  copies; 
of  the  state  museum  and  natural  history  report,  one  thousand 
copies;  of  the  annual  report  of  the  public  service  commissions, 
five  thousand  copies  of  each,  all  bound  in  cloth,  one  thousand 
of  each  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and  four  thousand  for  each 
commission,  said  four  thousand  to  include  the  five  hundred  copiers 
provided  for  in  the  railroad  law;  of  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  education,  fifteen  thousand  copies,  all  bound  in  cloth, 
to  be  distributed  by  that  officer  as  follows:  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  copies  for  the  school  districts,  being  one  copy  for 
each  school  district,  nine  hundred  copies  to  school  commissioners 
and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  two  hundred  copies  to  the 
state  normal  and  training  schools,  three  hundred  copies  to 
academies  and  high  schools,  one  thousand  copies  to  members  and 
officers  of  the  legislature  and  state  officers,  one  thousand  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  also  three  hundred 
copies  printed  on  forty-four  pound  calendered  paper,  bound  in 
leather,  for  exchange  with  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
of  the  states  and  territories,  and  for  distribution  among  public 
libraries;  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings, 
five  hundred  copies,  one  hundred  in  cloth  and  the  balance  in  paper; 
of  the  state  geologist's  report,  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies, 
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one  thousand  for  the  legislature  and  five  hundred  for  the  state 
geologist;  of  the  report  of  the  state  historian,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  copies  for  the  historian  and  five  hundred  copies  for  the 
duplicate  department  of  the  regents;  of  the  report  of  the  forest, 
fish  and  game  commission,  two  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
commission,  five  hundred  copies  for  the  duplicate  departments  of 
the  regents,  and  six  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  legislature, 
the  report  to  he  printed  on  calendered  paper  with  such  illustra- 
tions as  may  be  required;  of  the  report  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  department  of  Xew  York,  one  thousand  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  Grand  Army ;  of  the  report  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  department  of  New  York,  one  thousand  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  said  organization;  of  the  report  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  hanks,  one  thousand  copies,  as  provided  in  the 
banking  law;  of  the  report  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  of  state  chari- 
ties, fifteen  hundred  copies ;  of  the  report  of  the  state  water  supply 
commission,  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies;  of  the  report  of 
the  state  highway  commission,  two  thousand  copies;  of  the  report 
of  the  state  probation  commission,  fifteen  himdred  copies;  of  the 
report  of  the  court  of  claims,  fifteen  hundred  copies  bound  in 
buckram;  and  for  all  other  institutions  established  by  the  state, 
when  their  printing  is  not  done  by  the  institutions,  five  hundred 
copies  each.    From  the  number  of  reports  hereinbefore  authorized 
there  shall  be  delivered  by  the  legislative  printer  to  the  regents  for 
the  use  of  its  duplicate  department  such  number  of  copies  of  said 
reports  as  the  commissioner  of  education  may  certify  before  the 
first  printing  to  be  necessary  for  distribution  or  exchange,  not  in 
any  case,  however,  to  exceed  fifty  copies.     Whenever  any  depart- 
ment shall,  under  the  provisions  of  law,  issue  a  portion  of  its 
annual  report  in  advance  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  such  bulletins 
shall  be  printed  by  the  contractor  for  the  legislative  printing  at 
the  rates  provided  for  in  his  contract.     In  the  case  of  any  print- 
ing authorized  by  this  section,  or  of  any  printing  hereafter  author- 
ized by  resolution  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  or  by  a  con- 
current resolution  thereof,  no  extra  charge  shall  be  made  except 
for  extra  paper  or  work  beyond  that  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  actually  furnished  with  the  approval  of  the  comptroller, 
and  for  such  extra  paper  and  work  the  charge  allowed  shall  not 
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exceed  the  current  market  rates.    Composition  shall  not  be  charged 
a  second  time  on  matter  printed  from  type  already  set  or  plates 
made  at  state  expense,  but  the  comptroller  may  make  suitable 
allowance  for  handling  of  plates  and  reimposing  type  forms.     In 
all  cases  where  illustrations  are  used,  the  engraving  and  plates 
shall  forthwith  become  the  property  of  the  state,  and  thereafter 
no  charge  shall  be  made  for  their  subsequent  use,  except  that  the 
comptroller  may  make  a  suitable  allowance  for  the  handling  of 
the  plates.     All  of  the  extra  copies  of  the  reports  mentioned  in 
this  section,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  bound  in  paper 
covers,  unless  a  report  shall  embrace  more  than  three  hundred 
pages,  in  which  case  the  whole  number  of  extra  copies  shall  be 
bound  in  cloth.    Whenever  any  officer,  bureau,  board,  commission, 
or  any  corporation  or  association  shall  make  to  more  than  one 
officer  or  body  an  annual  report  to  be  included  in  the  legislative 
printing,  the  state  printer  shall  not  print  such  report  for  the  year 
more  than  once  at  public  expense,  and  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  the 
report  as  so  printed  shall  be  deemed  a  compliance  with  any  law 
requiring  a  report  to  any  other  officer  or  body  than  the  one  to 
which  the  original  manuscript  report  was  submitted;  and  any 
institution  which  makes  a  report  to  any  bureau,  department  or 
commission  which  report  is  thereafter  included  in  the  annual 
report  of  said  bureau,  department  or  commission  to  the  legislature, 
shall  not  be  entitled  for  its  own  use,  to  additional  copies  of  said 
report,  unless  otherwise  specifically  provided.     No  department, 
bureau  or  institution  shall  be  entitled  to  the  extra  copies  of  the 
messages  or  reports  herein  provided  unless  the  whole  of  the  text 
thereof  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative  printer  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  legislative  session  to  which  such  message 
or  report  is  submitted.    All  copies  of  messages  and  reports  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  legislature  shall  be  delivered,  one-third  to  the 
clerk  of  the  senate  and  two-thirds  to  the  clerk  of  the  assembly,  and 
shall  be  distributed  as  said  clerks,  respectively,  shall  direct. 

§  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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LAWS  OF  1910,  CHAPTER  264 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the  civil  service  of  the 
state  of  New  York  and  the  civil  divisions  and  cities  thereof, 
constituting  chapter  seven  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  in  relation 
to  the  power  of  removal. 

Became  a  law  May  9,  1910,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  heing  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.    Section  twenty-two  of  chapter  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the 
civil  service  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  civil  divisions  and 
cities  thereof,  constituting  chapter  seven  of  the  consolidated  laws, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  22.     Power  of  removal  limited.     Every  person  whose  rights 
may  be  in  any  way  prejudiced  contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  remedy 
the   wrong.     Xo  person  holding  a  position  by  appointment  or 
employment  in  the  state  of  New  York  or  in  the  several  cities, 
counties,  towns  or  villages  thereof  who  is  an  honorably  discharged 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  having  served  as  such  in  the  Union  army 
or  navy  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  or  who  is  an  honorably 
discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  having  served  as  such  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  war  with  Spain 
or  the  incidental  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  prior  to  July 
fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  or  who  shall  have  served  the 
term  required  by  law  in  the  volunteer  fire  department  of  any  city, 
town  or  village  in  the  state,  or  who  shall  have  been  a  member 
thereof  at  the  time  of  the  disbandment  of  such  volunteer  fire 
department  shall  be  removed  from  such  position  except  for  incom- 
petency or  misconduct  shown  after  a  hearing  upon  due  notice 
^pon  stated  charges,  and  with  the  right  to  such  employee  or 
appointee  to  a  review  by  a  writ  of  certiorari.    If  the  position  so 
held  by  any  such  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine 
or  volunteer  fireman  shall  become  unnecessary  or  be  abolished  for 
reasons  of  economy  or  otherwise,  the  said  honorably  discharged 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  or  volunteer  fireman  holding  the  same 
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shall  not  be  discharged  from  the  public  service,  but  shall   be 
transferred  to  any  branch  of  the  said  service  for  duty  in  such 
position  as  he  may  be  fitted  to  fill,  receiving  the  same  compensa- 
tion therefor,  as  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  persons  clothed 
with  power  of  appointment  to  make  such  transfer  effective.    The 
burden  of  proving  incompetency  or  misconduct  shall  be  upon  the 
person  alleging  the  same.     In  every  county  of  the  state  wholly 
included  within  the  limits  of  a  city  but  not  comprising  the  whole 
of  such  city,  )io  regular  clerk  or  head  of  a  bureau  or  person  hold- 
ing a  position  in  the  classified  state  civil  service,  subject  to  com- 
petitive examination  shall  be  removed  until  he  has  been  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  making  an  explanation;  and  in  every  case  of 
removal  the  true  grounds  shall  be  forthwith  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  department  of  the  ofiice  in  which  he  has  been 
employed,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  state  civil  service  commission. 
In  case  of  a  removal,  a  statement  showing  the  reasons  therefor 
shall  be  filed  in  the  department  or  office  where  such  clerk,  head 
of  a  bureau  or  person  had  been  employed.    Whenever  such  offices, 
positions  or  employments  in  every  county  of  the  state  herein- 
before specified  are  abolished  or  made  unnecessary,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  the  department  or  office  in  which  such  per- 
sons had  been  employed,  to  furnish  the  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  affected  to  the  state  civil  service  commission,  with  a  state- 
ment in  the  case  of  each  of  the  date  of  his  original  appointment  in 
the  service.    It  shall  be  the  dntv  of  the  state  civil  service  commis- 
sion  forthwith  to  place  the  names  of  said  persons  upon  a  list  of 
suspended  employees  for  tlie  office  or  position  or  for  the  class  of 
work  in  which  they  have  been  employed,  or  for  any  corresponding 
or  similar  office,  position  or  class  of  work,  and  to  certify  the  said 
persons  for  re-instatement  or  re-employment  in  the  order  of  their 
original  appointment  before  making  certification  from  any  other 
list.    The  failure  of  any  person  on  any  such  list  for  re-instatement 
or  re-employment  to  accept  after  reasonable  notice  an  office  or 
position  in  the  same  county  and  at  the  same  salary  or  wages  as 
the  position  formerly  held  by  him,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  relinquish- 
ment of  his  right  to  re-instatement  as  herein  stated.    Ifothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  position  of  private 
secretary,  cashier,  or  deputy  of  any  official  or  department. 

§  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


irt7 
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LAWS  OF  1911,  CHAPTER  147 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law  in  relation  to  processions  on 

Sunday  in  cities. 

Became  a  law  May  17,  1911,  with  the  approyal  of  the  Goyemor.     Passed, 

three-ftfths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-one  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  chapter 
eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled 
"  An  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  constituting  chap- 
ter forty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  2151.  Processions  and  parades  on  Sunday.  All  processions 
and  parades  on  Sunday  in  any  city,  excepting  only  funeral  pro- 
cessions for  the  actual  burial  of  the  dead,  and  processions  to  and 
from  a  place  of  worship  in  connection  with  a  religious  service 
there  celebrated  are  forbidden;  and  in  such  excepted  cases  there 
shall  be  no  music,  fireworks,  discharge  of  cannon  or  firearms,  or 
other  disturbing  noise.  At  a  military  funeral,  or  at  the  funeral 
of  a  United  States  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  or  of  a  national 
guardsman,  or  of  a  deceased  member  of  an  association  of  veteran 
soldiers,  sailors  or  marines,  or  of  a  disbanded  militia  regiment, 
or  of  a  secret  fraternal  society,  music  may  be  played  while 
escorting  the  body;  also  in  patriotic  processions  on  Sunday  pre- 
vious to  Decoration  day,  known  as  Memorial  Sunday,  to  ceme- 
teries or  other  places  where  memorial  services  are  held ;  but  in  no 
case  within  one  block  of  a  place  of  worship  where  service  is  then 
being  celebrated.  A  person  wilfully  violating  any  provision  of 
this  section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  days,  or  by  both. 

§  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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LAWS  OF  1911,  CHAPTER  410 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  discrimination 

against  United  States  uniform. 

Became  a  law  June  23,  1911,  with  the  approval  of  the  Crovemor.    Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  SeruUe 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto,  after  section  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
thereof,  a  new  section,  to  be  section  five  hundred  and  seventeen, 
to  read  as  follows : 

§  517.  Discrimination  against  United  States  uniform.  A  per- 
son who  excludes  from  the  equal  enjoyment  of  any  accommoda- 
tion, facility,  or  privilege  furnished  by  innkeepers  or  common 
carriers,  managers  or  lessees  of  theatres  or  other  places  of 
amusement  or  resort,  any  person  lawfully  wearing  the  uniform  of 
the  army,  navy  or  marine  corps  or  revnue  cutter  service  of  the 
United  States,  because  of  that  uniform,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eleven. 


LAWS  OF  1912,  CHAPTER  190 

An  Act  to  amend  the  public  building  law,  in  relation  to  the  New 
York  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home. 

Became  a  law  April  6,  1912,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  sixty-four  of  chapter  forty-eight  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  public 
buildings,  constituting  chapter  forty-four  of  the  consolidated 
laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of 
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the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  64.  Admission  to  home.  Every  honorably  discharged  soldier 
or  sailor  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States 
during  the  late  rebellion,  the  Spanish- American  war  or  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Philippines,  who  enlisted  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  or  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  state  for  one  year 
preceding  his  application  for  admission,  and  who  shall  need  the 
aid  or  benefit  of  such  home  in  consequence  of  physical  disability 
or  other  cause  within  the  scope  of  the  regulations  of  the  board, 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  thereto,  subject  to  the  conditions, 
limitations  and  penalties  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board,  provided  preference  of  admission  be  given  to  veter- 
ans of  the  civil  war  in  case  of  lack  of  accommodations.  The  board 
of  trustees  shall  require  an  applicant  for  admission  to  such  home 
to  file  with  the  application  for  admission  his  own  affidavit  of 
residence  and  such  affidavit  shall  be  received  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  residence  of  such  applicant  in  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing against  the  county  of  his  residence,  in  which  the  residence  of 
such  applicant  shall  be  material. 

§  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1913,  CHAPTER  595 

An  Act  to  amend  the  poor  law,  in  relation  to  the  relief  of  women 
nurses  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  Spanish- 
American  war  or  the  war  of  the  Philippine  insurrection. 

Became  a  law  May  17,  1913,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and.  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  forty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine^  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  the  poor,  constituting 
chapter  forty-two  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  a  new  article,  to  be  article  six-a  thereof,  to  read  as 
follows: 
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ARTICLE  6-A 

Relief  fob  Women  Nubses 

Section  8G.    Persons  entitled  to  relief. 

87.    Application  for  relief;  by  whom  made. 

§  86.  Persons  entitled  to  relief.  No  poor  or  indigent  woman 
who  served  not  less  than  ninety  days  as  a  nurse  in  hospital,  field 
or  camp  with  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  Spanish-American  war  or  the 
war  of  the  Philippine  insurrection  shall  be  sent  to  any  alms- 
house, but  shall  be  relieved  and  provided  for  at  her  home  in  the 
city  or  town  where  she  may  reside,  so  far  as  practicable,  provided 
such  woman  nurse  is,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for 
one  year. 

§  87.  Application  for  relief;  by  whom  made.  Upon  application 
being  made  by  such  woman  nurse  poor  person  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  poor  of  the  county  where  such  woman  nurse  poor  person 
resides,  or  to  any  other  oflBicer  charged  with  the  support  and  reliei 
of  the  poor,  and  on  satisfactory  proof  being  made  that  such  woman 
nurse  is  a  poor  person  as  defined  in  this  section,  such  super- 
intendent or  other  officer  or  such  proper  auditing  board  of  such 
city  or  town,  or  in  those  counties  where  the  poor  are  a  county 
charge,  the  superintendent,  if  but  one,  or  superintendents  of  the 
poor,  as  such  auditing  boards  in  those  counties,  shall  provide  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  be  drawn  upon  by 
the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  the  National  Association  of  Civil  War  Army  Nurses  made 
upon  the  written  recommendation  of  such  relief  committee  of  such 
New  York  State  Department  of  the  National  Association  of  Civil 
War  Army  Nurses,  and  such  written  request  shall  be  sufficient 
authority  for  the  expenditures  to  be  made. 

Immediately  upon  such  relief  and  aid  being  provided  for,  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  relief  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  the  National  Association  of  Civil  War  Army 
Nurses,  and  all  other  testimony  and  all  facts  relating  thereto, 
together  with  a  verified  statement  of  the  sum  or  sums  of  money 
expended  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  state  board  of  charities.  Such 
board  shall  examine  all  matters  relating  thereto  and  if  satisfied 
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that  such  expenditure  was  proper,  and  that  the  expenses  thereof 
were  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  in  such  care  and  support, 
shall  audit  and  allow  the  amount  of  such  expense,  which  when  so 
audited  and  allowed  shall  he  paid  by  the  state  treasurer,  on  the 
warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the  person  incurring  the  same  out 
of  any  money  appropriated  therefor.  The  amount  of  such  aid  and 
its  duration  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  board  of  charities. 
The  "New  York  State  Department  of  the  National  Association  of 
Civil  War  Army  Nurses  shall  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  the 
first  day  of  July  of  each  year  furnish  the  state  board  of  charities 
a  verified  statement  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  officers,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  its  relief  committee.  No  person  shall 
be  aided  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  who  is  receiving  or  may 
hereafter  receive  an  annuity  from  this  state. 

§  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1913,  CHAPTER  165 

Ax  Act  to  provide  campaign  badges  for  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  Spanish,  Philippine  or  China  campaigns,  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor. 

Became  a  law  April  2,  19 13,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  adjutant-general  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  and 
shall  distribute  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  served  honor- 
ably in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  Spanish, 
Philippine  and  China  campaigns,  and  who  enlisted  from  the  state 
of  Jfew  York,  appropriate  campaign  badges  commemorative  of 
their  services.  If  any  such  officer,  soldier  or  sailor  be  deceased, 
the  badge  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  shall  be  delivered  to  his 
proper  legal  representatives. 

§  2.  The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  needed,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
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of  this  act,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, payable  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, on  the  order  of  the  adjutant-general. 

§  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1914,  CHAPTER  235 

An  Act  to  amend  the  town  law,  in  relation  to  the  annual  care 
of  soldiers'  burial  plots  in  Broome  county. 

Became  a  law  April  8,  1914,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and.  Assembly,  do  enact  a^  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  chapter 
sixty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled 
"  An  act  relating  to  towns,  constituting  chapter  sixty-two  of  the 
consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  336.  Soldiers'  burial  plot.  The  town  board  in  each  of  the 
towns  of  this  state  may  upon  the  application  in  writing  of  five  or 
more  veteran  soldiers'  associations  in  the  town,  or  upon  a  petition 
in  writing  of  five  or  more  veteran  soldiers  in  towns  where  no 
veteran  soldiers'  organization  exists,  purchase  or  provide  a  sol- 
diers' plot  in  one  or  more  ceiyieteries  where  no  burial  plots  are 
now  owned  by  soldiers'  organizations,  in  which  burial  plots 
deceased  soldiers  may  be  interred,  and,  except  in  the  county  of 
Broome,  may  also  provide  for  the  annual  care  of  soldiers'  burial 
plots  in  cemeteries,  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  for 
each  soldier's  grave  in  such  burial  plot  or  plots  and  the  expense 
shall  be  included  in  the  town  expenses,  assessed,  levied  and  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  other  town  expenses  are  levied  and 
collected. 

In  the  county  of  Broome,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  annual  care  of  soldiers'  burial  plots,  either  heretofore 
or  hereafter  established,  in  all  cemeteries  in  such  couinty,  at  the 
rate  aforesaid  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  a  county  charge 
audited,  assessed,  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
are  other  county  charges. 

§  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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LAWS  OF  1914,  CHAPTER  278 

An  Act  to  amend  the  tax  law,  in  relation  to  the  taxation  and 
exemption  of  real  property  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  a 
pension. 

Became  a  law  April  11,  1914,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  five  of  section  four  of  chapter  sixty-two 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  in 
relation  to  taxation,  constituting  chapter  sixty  of  the  consolidated 
laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

5.  i4H  property  exempt  by  law  from  execution,  other  than  an 
exempt  homestead.  But  real  property  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  a  pension  granted  by  the  United  States  for  military  or 
naval  services,  and  owned  by  the  pensioner,  or  by  his  wife  or 
widow,  is  subject  to  taxation  as  herein  provided.  Such  property 
shall  be  assessed  in  the  same  maimer  as  other  real  property  in  the 
tax  districts.  At  the  meeting  of  the  assessors  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints concerning  assessments,  a  verified  application  for  the 
exemption  of  such  real  property  from  taxation  may  be  presented 
to  them  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  thereof,  which  application 
must  show  the  facts  on  which  the  exemption  is  claimed,  including 
the  amount  of  pension  money  used  in  or  toward  the  purchase  of 
such  property.  No  such  exemption  on  account  of  pension  money 
shall  be  allowed  in  excess  of  five  thousand  dollars.  If  the  asses- 
sors are  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  the  exemption, 
and  that  the  amount  of  pension  money  exempt  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  this  subdivision  used  in  the  purchase  of  such  prop- 
erty equals  or  exceeds  the  assessed  valuation  thereof,  they  shall 
enter  the  word  "  exempt "  upon  the  assessment  roll  opposite  the 
description  of  such  property.  If  the  amount  of  such  pension 
money  exempt  to  the  extent  authorized  by  this  subdivision  used 
in  the  purchase  of  the  property  is  less  than  the  assessed  valuation, 
they  shall  enter  upon  the  assessment-roll  the  words  "  exempt  to 

the  extent  of dollars "  naming  the  amount,  and 

thereupon  such  real  property,  to  the  extent  of  the  exemption 
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entered  by  the  assessors,  shall  be  exempt  from  state,  count 
general  municipal  taxation,  but  shall  be  taxable  for  local 
purposes,  and  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  stree 
highways.  If  no  application  for  exemption  be  granted,  the 
erty  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  for  all  purposes.  The  e 
above  required  shall  be  made  and  continued  in  each  asses 
of  the  property  so  long  as  it  is  exempt  from  taxation  fo 
purpose.  The  provisions  herein,  relating  to  the  assessmet 
exemption  of  property  purchased  with  a  pension,  apply  anc 
be  enforced  in  each  municipal  corporation  authorized  to  levy 
§  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1915,  CHAPTER  175 

An  Act  to  amend  the  general  business  law,  in  relation  to  li 
for  hawking  and  peddling. 

Became  a  law  April  3,  1916,  witli  the  approval  of  tlie  Governor, 
three-flftbs  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  i 
ajid  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-two  of  chapter  twenty-five  of  th' 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  g 
business,  constituting  chapter  twenty  of  the  consolidated  ! 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  32.  Licenses  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  Eveiy  honorabl 
charged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  of  the  military  or  naval  8 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  a  resident  of  this  state  and  a  vi 
of  the  late  rebellion,  or  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  o: 
shall  have  served  beyond  aea,  shall  have  the  right  to  hawk,  p 
vend  and  sell  by  auction  his  own  goods,  wares  or  merchand 
solicit  trade  within  this  state  by  procuring  a  license  for  tha 
pose  to  be  issued  as  herein  provided. 

On  the  presentation  to  the  clerk  of  any  county  in  whic 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  may  reside  of  a  certificate  of  horn 
discharge  from  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  whic 
charge  shall  show  that  the  person  presenting  it  is  a  veteran  i 
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late  rebellion  or  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  or  that  he  has 
served  beyond  sea,  such  county  clerk  shall  issue  without  cost  to 
such  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  a  license  certifying  him  to  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  article.  A  license  issued  without  cost,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  personal  to  the  licensee,  and 
any  assignment  or  transfer  thereof  shall  be  absolutely  void.  A 
person  assigning  or  transferring  or  attempting  to  assign  or  trans- 
fer any  such  license  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1915,  CHAPTER  320 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  the  unauthorized 
wearing  or  use  of  badge,  name,  title  of  officers,  insignia,  ritual 
or  ceremony  of  certain  orders  and  societies. 

Became  a  law  April  11,  1915,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  one  of  section  twenty-two  hundred  and 
forty  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  entitled  "  An  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as  amended 
by  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1.  Any  person  who  wilfully  wears  the  badge  or  the  button  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  insignia  badge  or  rosette  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
badge  or  button  of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  or  the  order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  any  society,  order 
01  organization  of  ten  years'  standing  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
or  uses  the  same  to  obtain  aid  or  assistance  within  this  State,  or 
wilfully  uses  the  name  of  such  society,  order  or  organization,  the 
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titles  of  its  officers,  or  its  insignia,  ritual  or  cereinnies, 
entitled  to  use  or  wear  the  same  under  the  constitution  and  1 
rules  and  r^ulations  of  euch  order  or  of  such  society,  o: 
organization,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
§  2.   This  act  shall  tate  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1915,  CHAPTER  412 

An  Act  to  amend  the  town  law,  in  relation  to  town  apj 
tioDS  for  Memorial  Day 

Became  ■  law  April  28,  1916,  wilh  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
three-fifths  being  pret>ait. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  chaptei 
three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  " 
relating  to  towns,  constituting  chapter  sixty-two  of  the  ( 
dated  laws,"  as  added  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  is  hereby  amec 
read  as  follows : 

136-a.  Additional  appropriations  for  Memorial  day  uy 
adoption  of  a  proposition  therefor.  Upon  the  adoption  of  a 
sition  therefor,  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  town  enti 
vote  thereon,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  town  board  of  an 
may  appropriate  from  town  funds  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  i 
which  it  is  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  t< 
by  tax  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
observance  of  Memorial  or  Decoration  day,  in  addition 
moneys  which  such  town  board  is  authorized  to  provide 
sections  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  this  chapter.  A  p 
tion  directing  the  appropriation  of  town  moneys  for  the  add 
expenses  of  the  proper  observance  of  Memorial  or  Decoratic 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  submitted 
electors  of  the  town  qualified  to  vote  thereon  at  a  bieni 
special  town  meeting  in  the  manner  provided  In  this  chap 
the  submission  of  propositions  for  raising  or  appropriating  i 
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except  that  no  such  proposition  shall  be  submitted  unless  at  least 
ten  per  centum  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  town  unite  in  a 
written  application  therefor  addressed  to  the  town  clerk.  Such 
proposition  shall  be  deemed  adopted  if  it  receive  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  thereon.  Moneys 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  raised  by 
taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  other  town  expenses,  but  shall 
not  exceed  in  any  one  year  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  hundredths 
of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
the  town  according  to  the  assessment-roll  past  preceding  the  date 
of  submission  of  the  proposition.  A  proposition  adopted  as  afore- 
said shall  continue  in  force  until  rescinded  by  a  proposition  sub- 
mitted and  adopted  in  like  manner,  but  not  more  than  one  such 
proposition  either  directing  the  approporiation  or  rescinding  a 
former  proposition  shall  be  adopted  in  any  one  year.  Moneys 
appropriated  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  kept 
separate  and  apart  from  those  provided  for  in  section  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  of  this  chapter  and  shall  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  town  board. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1916,  CHAPTER  85 

An  Act  to  amend  the  general  city  law,  in  relation  to  moneys 
expended  in  observation  of  Memorial  day. 

Became  a  laiv  March  19,  1016,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to 
cities,  constituting  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws," 
as  amended  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  13.  Moneys;  how  expended.  The  moneys  thus  appropriated 
shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  a  board  composed  of  the 
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mayor  and  tbe  connnandera  and  quartennasterB  of  the  Grand 
posts,  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  camps  and  the  com 
era  and  treasurers  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  camps  of  aucl 
The  whole  amount  of  such  money  appropriated  or  any  part  t 
may  be  spent  by  such  board  in  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 
properly  verified  for  all  claims  and  expenditures  arising 
this  or  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  pi'esented  to  and  audi 
such  board  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  common  council  of  an; 
city.  The  moneys  appropriated  shall  be  raised  by  tax  on  tl 
and  personal  property  liuble  to  taxation  in  any  such  city 
same  manner  as  the  ordinary*  expenses  of  maintaining  tli 
government. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1915,  CHAPTER  120 

An  Act  to  amend  the  poor  law,  in  relation  to  relief  of  sc 
sailors  and  marines,  and  their  families. 

Became  a  law  March  24,  lOIS,  vith  the  a.pproTal  of  the  Qovemor. 
three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty  of  chapter  forty-six  of  the  1. 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation 
poor,  constituting  chapter  forty-two  of  the  consolidated  lav 
amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  ni 
hundred  and  ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  80,  Relief  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  and  their  fa 
No  poor  or  indigent  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who  has  served 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  who  ha 
honorably  discharged  from  such  service  nor  his  family  n 
families  of  any  who  may  be  deceased,  shall  be  sent  to  anj 
house,  but  shall  be  reUeved  and  provided  for  at  their  homes 
city  or  town  where  they  may  reside,  so  far  as  practicable,  pr 
such  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  or  the  families  of  those  de 
are,  and  have  been,  residents  of  the  state  for  one  year;  a 
proper  auditing  board  of  such  city  or  town  or  in  these  a 
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where  the  poor  are  a  coTmty  charge,  the  superintendent,  if  hut 
one,  or  superintendents  of  the  poor,  as  such  auditing  board  in 
these  counties  shall  provide  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  to  be  drawn  upon  the  commander  and  quartermaster  of 
any  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  or  of  any  camp  of 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  of  the  city  or  town,  made  upon 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  relief  committee  of  such  post 
or  camp ;  or  if  there  be  no  post  or  camp  in  a  town  or  city  in  which 
it  is  necessary  that  such  relief  should  be  granted,  upon  the  like 
request  of  the  commander  and  qnartermaster  and  recommendation 
of  the  relief  committee  of  a  Grand  Army  post,  or  a  camp  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  located  in  the  nearest  town  or  city, 
to  the  town  or  city  requested  to  so  furnish  relief,  and  such  written 
request  and  recommwidation  shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  for  the 
expenditures  to  be  made. 

§  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1915,  CHAPTER  563 

An  Act  to  amend  the  poor  law,  in  relation  to  the  relief  of  soldiers, 

sailors  and  their  families. 

Became  a  law  May  10,  1915,  with,  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present 

Accepted  by  the  city. 

Ths  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Asserkbly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-one  of  chapter  forty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the 
poor,  constituting  chapter  forty-two  of  the  consolidated  laws,''  as 
amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  and  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  81.  Post  or  cavip  to  give  notice  that  it  assumes  charge.  The 
commander  of  any  such  post  or  camp,  which  shall  undertake  to 
supervise  relief  of  poor  veterans  or  their  families,  as  herein  pro- 

10 
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vided,  before  this  act  shalt  become  operative  in  any  town,  ci^ 
county,  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  Buch  town,  city  or  count; 
notice  that  poat  or  camp  intends  to  undertake  such  supervlsioii 
relief,  which  notice  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  relief  comi 
tee,  commander  and  other  officers  of  the  post  or  camp;  and  i 
an  undertaking  to  such  city,  town  or  county,  with  sufficient  i 
satisfactory  sureties  for  the  faithful  and  honest  dischai^  of 
duties  under  this  article;  such  undertaking  to  be  approved  by 
treasurer  of  the  city  or  county,  or  the  supervisor  of  the  town,  fi 
which  such  relief  is  to  be  received.  Such  commander  shall  an 
ally  thereafter,  during  the  month  of  October,  file  a  similar  no' 
with  said  city  or  town  clerk,  with  a  detailed  statem^t  of 
amount  of  relief  requested  by  him  during  the  preceding  year,  v 
the  names  of  all  persons  for  whom  such  relief  shall  have  b 
requested,  together  with  a  brief  statement  in  each  case,  from 
relief  committee,  upon  whose  recommendation  the  relief  ■ 
requested,  provided,  however,  that  in  cities  of  the  first  class  b 
notice  and  said  detailed  statement  shall  be  filed  with  the  coi 
troller  of  said  city,  and  said  undertaking  shall  be  approved  by  b 
and  provided  further  that  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  whici 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  divided  into  boroughs,  such  notice  . 
such  detailed  statement,  each  in  duplicate  shall  be  filed  with 
comptroller,  and  he  shall  forward  one  of  said'  duplicates  to 
comptroller  or  deputy  commissioner  of  charities  for  the  boro 
in  which  the  headquarters  of  such  post  or  camp  is  situated,  au' 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  charities  to  annu; 
include  in  his  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  for  the  suppor 
his  department  such  sum  or  suras  of  money  as  may  be  necessar 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  sections  eighty,  eighty-* 
eighty-three  and  eighty-five  of  this  chapter,  and  the  proper  offii 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  budget  of  any  such  city  si 
annually  include  therein  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  ma^ 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  Provided,  further,  that  in  the  clt^ 
New  York  the  relief  shall  be  paid  by  the  comptroller,  by  warn 
to  the  order  of  the  beneficiaries,  on  a  recommendation  signed 
the  relief  committee,  the  conunander  and  the  quartermaster  of  s 
post  or  camp,  out  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  purp 
Moneys  actually  laid  out  and  expended  except  in  the  boroughi 
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the  city  of  New  York  by  any  such  post  or  camp  for  the  relief 
specified  in  section  eighty  of  this  chapter  shall  be  re-imbnrsed 
monthly  to  such  post  or  camp  by  the  comptroller  on  vouchers  duly 
yerified  by  the  conmiander  and  quartermaster  of  said  post  or 
camp,  showing  the  date  and  amount  of  each  payment,  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  post  or  camp  relief  committee,  signed  by  at  least  three 
members,  none  of  whom  shall  have  received  any  of  the  relief 
granted  by  the  post  for  which  reimbursement  is  asked,  showing 
that  the  person  relieved  was  an  actual  resident  of  such  city,  and 
that  they  recommend  each  payment,  and  the  receipt  of  the  recipi- 
ent for  each  payment,  or  in  case  such  receipt  could  not  be  obtained, 
a  statement  of  such  fact,  with  the  reason  why  such  receipt  could 
not  be  obtained.  Such  vouchers  shall. be  made  in  duplicate  on 
blanks  to  be  supplied  by  the  comptroller  and  shall  be  presented 
to  the  commissioner  of  charities  for  the  borough  in  which  the 
headquarters  of  the  post  or  camp  is  situated,  and  if  such  com- 
missioner is  satisfied  that  such  moneys  have  been  actually  expended 
as  in  said  voucher  stated,  he  shall  approve  the  same,  and  file  one 
of  said  duplicates  in  his  office  and  forward  the  other  to  the  comp- 
troller, who  shall  pay  the  same  by  a  warrant  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  said  commander.  And  provided  further  that  in  the  city 
of  Jfew  York  if  the  comptroller  is  satisfied  that  a  poor  or  indigent 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who  has  served  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  his  family,  and  has  been  honorably 
discharged  therefrom,  or  the  families  of  any  who  may  be  deceased, 
are  in  actual  want,  and  that  immediate  relief  is  needed  by  either, 
provided  he  or  they  shall  have  been  residents  of  the  state  for  the 
year  last  past,  and  is  or  are  actual  residents  of  said  city,  he  may, 
in  his  discretion  authorize  and  empower  the  commander  of  the 
post  or  camp  to  furnish  relief  to  him  or  them  in  a  reasonable 
amount,  and  pay  the  amount  by  warrant  to  the  commander  of  the 
post  or  camp,  taking  the  receipt  in  duplicate  of  the  commander 
of  the  post  or  camp  therefor,  and  file  one  of  said  receipts  in  his 
office,  and  forward  the  other  to  the  commissioner  or  deputy  com- 
missioner of  charities  for  the  borough  in  which  the  headquarters 
of  the  post  or  camp  is  situated ;  and  said  duplicate  receipts  shall 
be  the  vouchers  for  the  payment  of  the  same.  And  provided 
further,  that  in  any  city,  county  or  borough  iii  which  Grand  Army 
posts  or  camps  have  organized  or  may  organize  a  memorial  and 
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executive  committee,  the  latter  afaall  be  regarded  as  a  post  of  1 
Gnnd  Army  of  th£  RepuUic  or  a  camp  of  tba  United  Spani 
War  VetOTana.  And  the  eluurman,  trea«arer  or  almoner  a 
bureau  of  a^e£  or  relief  committee  referred  to,  sball  exercise  1 
same  privileges  and  powas  as  the  commander,  quartermaster  a 
T^ef  etsmnittee  of  a  post  or  camp,  on  eomfdjing  with  the  requi 
menfs  of  this  and  the  preceding  section.  Wilfal  false  sveari 
to  SBch  voucher  ehall  be  deemed  perjury  and  diall  be  panisha 
as  Buch. 

§  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OP  1915,  CHAPTER  445 

An  Act  to  amend  the  poor  law,  in  rdation  to  the  burial  of  soldie 
sailors  or  marines,  by  authorizing  the  board  of  supervisors 
each  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  to  purchase  and  acquire  lai 
for  burial  purposes  and  to  provide  for  the  care,  maintenai 
and  improvement  of  the  sama 

Beeaine  a  law  April  28,  1919,  with  the  approTal  of  He  Oavemor.    P&se 
tbree- fifths  being  present. 

Tke  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Sent 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  folletos: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-foui'  of  chapter  forty-six  of  the  la 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  t 
poor,  constituting  chapter  forty-two  of  the  consolidated  laws," 
amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of  ninete 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  also  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  thir 
five  of  the  laws  of  nineteeu  hundred  and  fourteen,  is  hereby  furtl 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  84.  Burial  of  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines.  The  board 
6npei-viM)rs  in  each  of  the  counties  shall  designate  some  proj 
person  or  commission,  other  than  that  designated  for  the  care 
poor  persons,  or  the  custody  of  criminals,  who  shall  cause  to 
rnteired  the  body  of  any  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor 
marine,  who  has  served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  t 
United  States,  or  the  body  of  the  wife  or  widow  of  any  soldii 
sailor  or  maine,  married  to  him  previous  to  nineteen  hundred  a 
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ten,  who  ^all  die  such  widow,  and  who  shall  hoeafter  die  witliDat 
leaving  sufficient  money  to  defray  his  or  her  fimeral  espematOy 
but  sudi  expenses  ^all  in  no  ease  exeeed  fifty  dollars.  If  the 
deceased  has  rdatives  or  friends  who  desire  to  eondoct  the  burial, 
but  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  chazge  th^efor,  svch  sum 
shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasure  to  the  peracHi  so  conducting 
such  burial  upon  due  proof  of  the  claim,  made  to  such  person,  or 
eominission  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  soldier,  sailor  or  marine, 
or  the  wi£e  or  widow  of  soda,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  and  audit 
thereof.  Such  interment  shall  not  be  made  in  a  cemetery  or 
cemetery  plot  used  exclusively  for  the  burial  of  poor  persons 
deceased,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  purchase  and  acquire  lands^  or  to 
appropriate  Miooey  for  the  purchase  and  aoquisition  of  lands,  for 
a  cemetery  or  cemeteary  plot  iot  the  burial  of  any  such  honorably 
discharged  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines  and  their  wives  and  widows 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  care,  maijrtenanee  or  improv^aaent  of 
any  een^teary  or  cemetery  plo^  wh^e  such  honorably  discharged 
soldiers,  sailors  or  marines  and  their  wives  and  widows  are  buried 
or  May  hereafter  be  buried. 

§  2,   This  act  shall  take  effect  inmiediat^. 


LAWS  OF  1915,  CHAPTER  147 

An*  Act  to  ameud  the  poor  law,  in  relation  to  the  erection  of 
headstones  at  the  gravies  of  honoraUy  disdiaiged  soldiers, 
sailoTB  and  marines  <Mr  of  their  wives  or  widows^ 

Became  a  law. March  30,  1915,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.    Passed, 

Uiree-fiftiis  Wing  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-five  of  chapter  forty-iix  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  ^^  An  act  in  relation  to 
the  poor^  constituting  chapter  forty-two  of  the  consolidated  laws," 
AS  amended  by  chapter  (me  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  ten  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  of 
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the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  is  hereby  ameni 
to  read  8B  follows: 

§  85.  Headstones  to  be  provided.  The  grave  of  any  honora 
discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who  served  in  the  army 
navy  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  wife  or  widow  of  such 
honorably  discharged  soldier,  Bailor  ot  marine,  whose  body 
been  heretofore  ot  shall  hereafter  be  interred  pursuant  to  the  ] 
preceding  section,  the  grave  of  any  honorably  discharged  sold 
sailor  or  marine  who  served  in  the  army  ot  navy  of  the  Uni 
States  who  shall  have  been  heretofore  buried  in  any  of  the  coun 
of  this  state,  but  whose  grave  is  not  marked  by  a  suitable  he 
stone,  and  who  died  without  leaving  means  to  defray  the  expe 
of  such  headstone,  or  whose  grave  shall  have  remained  nnmarl 
for  twenty-five  years  by  a  suitable  headstone,  shall  be  marked 
a  headstone  containing  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  war  in  wh 
he  served,  and,  if  possible,  the  organization  to  which  he  belon] 
or  in  which  he  served.  The  headstone  at  the  grave  of  the  n 
or  widow  of  such  an  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  mar 
shall  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  war  in  which  '. 
husband  served,  and,  if  possible,  the  organization  to  which 
belonged  or  in  which  he  served.  Such  headstone  shall  not  c 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  shall  be  of  such  design  f 
material  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and 
expense  of  such  burial  and  headstone  as  above  provided  for,  i 
a  reasonable  sum  for  the  services  of  the  person  or  commias 
designated  in  section  eighty-four  and  the  necessary  expenses 
said  person  or  commission,  shall  be  a  charge  upon  and  shall 
paid  by  the  county,  in  which  the  said  soldier,  sailor  or  marine 
the  wife  ot  widow  of  such  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  shall  h: 
died;  and  the  board  of  supervisors  or  other  board  or  officer  ves 
with  like  powers,  of  the  county  of  which  such  deceased  sold: 
sailor  marine,  or  the  wife  or  widow  of  such  soldier,  sailor 
marine,  was  a  resident  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death,  is  hen 
authorized  and  directed  to  audit  the  account  and  pay  the  expen 
of  such  burial  and  headstone,  and  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  servi 
of  the  person  or  coramiaaion  designated  in  section  eighty-four  i 
the  necessary  expenses  of  said  person  or  commission;  provid 
however,  that  in  case  such  deceased  soldier,  sail  or  or  marine, 
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the  wife  or  widow  of  such  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  shall  be  at 
the  time  of  his  or  her  death  an  inmate  of  any  state  institution,  . 
including  state  hospitals  and  soldiers'  homes,  or  any  institution 
supported  by  the  state  and  supported  by  public  expense  therein, 
the  expense  of  such  burial  and  headstone  shall  be  a  charge  upon 
the  county  or  his  or  her  legal  residence.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  person  or  commission  in  this  article  provided  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  such  board  of  supervisors  of  all  applications  since  the 
last  annual  report  for  burial  and  the  erection  of  tombstones  as 
provided  herein  together  with  the  amounts  allowed;  all  applica- 
tions herein  referred  to  shall  accompany  said  annual  report  and 
be  placed  and  kept  on  file  with  the  board  of  supervisors. 

§  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LAWS  OF  1915,  CHAPTER  243 

An  Act  to  amend  the  county  law,  in  relation  to  the  care  of  soldiers, 

sailors  and  marines. 

Became  a  law  April  7,  1915,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  ena^^t  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  twelve  of  chapter  sixteen  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  coun- 
ties, constituting  chapter  eleven  of  the  consolidated  laws,''  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  subdivision,  to  be 
subdivision  thirty-two,  to  read  as  follows: 

32.  The  board  of  supervisors  in  any  county  in  which  the  poor 
are  a. town  charge  may  by  resolution  provide  that  a  soldier,  sailor 
or  marine  who  has  served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  and  who  has  received  an  honorable  discharge  from 
service,  or  his  family  or  the  family  of  any  who  may  be  deceased 
shall  be  relieved  and  provided  for  as  a  county  charge.  Applica- 
tion for  such  relief  and  the  granting  thereof  shall  be  governed  by 
sections  eighty,  eight-one  and  eighty-two  of  the  poor  law. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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United  Spanish  Wab  Vetekans 
CONSTITUTION,  U.  S.  W.  V. 


BY    Twelfth    Natkhial    Encampment,    held    . 
ScBANTON,  Pa.,  Auotst  30-31,  1915. 

PREAMRLE 

iril  31,  1898,  the  United  States  of  America  began  « 
KiBgdon  of  Spun,  nlucL  wftc  was  mnodTed  and  pFs 
a  sublime  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  sacrifice,  te  the  e 
leople,  sB^sing  from  raismle  raid  strng^^ing  agaii 
mi^^  be  a  nation  free  snd  iBdef>eBdent  Tbe  Spauit 
1  War  culminated  in  plorious  victoriei  on  iami  and  si 
nodental  inmrrectiott  ta  tbe  Philippiaea  and  t^e  Oiii 
xpedition  emphasized  the  unselfishness  of  our  aima  m 
sstigetovHT  anas.  All  canbribnted  to  ereabe  an  inapiii 
n  our  country's  martial  history,  emblematic  of  aacriii 
ttan  to  the  priaeipl£B  af  Hberty,  e^nal  i^Ua  a>d  juati 
inkind,  and  one  which  must  ever  act  aa  a  atimiihis 
eodesTor  io  the  yean  te  cdoml 

impleteness  of  the  work  accomplished  by  our  atma,  t 
poaea  that  were  t^  eonpriliHg  forees,  and  our  rise  to 
power  enhanced  the  prestige  of  our  country  and  elevat 
rh  flmte  in  the  family  of  great  natians.  Gov  flag  ie  knoi 
gcted  in  every  land  and  on  every  sea;  a  hraad  spirit 
'  pervade*  every  part  of  oar  KcfraUic ;  eectiona]  liacs  a 
<i,  tmA  <jQi  people  are  wddsd  together  aa  coe  great  natic 
e  flag,  and  permeated  witJi  a  xraiewed  spirit  of  natiKHi 

ar  is  over  and  its  <:«iq>aignB  have  been  printed  ia  t 
history.  To  perpetuate  the  memories  there  engender 
who  puticipatsd  on  the  finng  line,  in  ferer  eampe,  ai 
ig  craft ;  to  honor  the  memories  of  the  comradeB  who  ha 

tfie  tflst  mil  call;  la  preach  the  spirit  of  patriotiam; 
orahle  reec^itiaB  for  those  7fi»  serred  fai&£Bllj  ai 
aid  weak  and  unfortunaJat  eamrsdei,  tlieir  famitiea  «i 
eodsits;  to  carry  the  same  spirit  of  aacafiee  and  aervi 

in  time  of  war  into  the  less  spectacidar  -wafts  of  dtJ 
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life ;  to  hattte  unceasingly  for  the  right  in  civic  affairs ;  to  prep£Lre 
for  any  service  wliicli  we  can  lender  to  onr  country  in  a  time  of 
need;  and^  finally,  to  constantly  exert  an  influence  to  tbe  end  that 
our  government  at  all  times  shall  provide  an  adequate  national 
defense  —  all  this  calls  for  an  organization,  national  in  character 
and  scope,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  solemnly  pledged  to 
promote  the  principles  of  Freedom,  Patriotism  and  Humanity. 

The  desire  for  such  an  organization  manifested  itself  during 
the  muster-out  of  the  volunteer  forces  in  1898,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  several  associations,  which  were  successful  and  served 
a  high  purpose.  The  great  benefit  to  be  deriTed  from  a  union  of 
these  associations  was  soon  recognized  and,  in  1904,  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  was  organized  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
National  Army  and  Navy  Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  ?fational 
Assoeiation  Spanish-American  War  Veterans,  and  the  Service 
Men  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Society  of  the 
Hispano-American  War  was  admitted.  W^ithin  a  few  years  the 
united  organization  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
the  Legion  of  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  the  Society  of  the  Vet- 
eran Army  of  the  Philippines. 

Ta  brii  aioat  *  n^  complete  realkatioa  and  «.  orderiy 
evofaitimi  of  the  ideals  of  this  organizatioii;  to  bind  the  oomrades 
of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  more  doeely  iiogethear  in 
support  ef  the  lofty  {MriueipLes  and  purposes  of  the  organization ; 
and,  to  define  a&d  saf^uard  its  fundamental  laws,  the  following 
Constitution  is  ocdAii^  and  established. 

ARTICLE  I 

This  organization,  a  military  and  naval  Order,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  Unttxd  Spawiset  War  Veteiiaijs. 

ARTICLE  n 

Onjicrai^  jlbpo  PBOHismaira 

Section  1.  Objects.  The  objects  for  which  this  Order  is  organ- 
ized are  as  fellows: 

Pirst.  To  unite  in  fraternal  bonds,  through  a  national  organi- 
sation with  state,  local  and  other  sub-divisions,  those  men  who 
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served  in  the  military  or  naval  establishments  of  the  Unit 
States  of  America  at  an;  time  during  the  war  with  Spain,  a 
at  any  time  during  the  campaigns  incidental  to  and  growing  < 
of  that  war. 

Second.  To  honor  the  memory  and  preserve  from  n^Iect  t 
oblivion  the  graves  of  the  dead. 

Third.  To  assist  former  comrades  and  shipmates,  their  wido 
orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  such  as  need  help,  encours 
ment,  and  protection. 

Fourth.  To  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  war  with  Sp 
and  the  campaigns  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  China,  ( 
to  collect  and  preserve  the  records  of  service  of  the  individ 
members  of  the  Order. 

Fifth.  To  promote  the  best  interests  of  those  who  participa 
in  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  campaigns  in  the  Philippine  Islai 
and  in  China. 

Sixth.  To  inculcate  the  principles  of  universal  liberty,  eq 
rights  and  justice  to  all  mankind,  of  loyalty  to  our  country,  rei 
euce  for  its  institutions,  obedience  to  its  laws,  and  respect  for 
magistrates,  to  encourage  honor  and  purity  In  public  affairs,  i 
to  discountenance  whatever  tends  to  weaken  these  sentime 
among  our  people. 

Seventh.  To  encourage  and  promote  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  military  and  naval  establishment  in  our  country,  i 
an  efficient  military  and  naval  force  in  the  several  states,  witi 
proper  system  for  organizing  a  volunteer  army  in  time  of  war. 

Eighth.  To  educate  our  people  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
making  provision  for  national  defense,  and  to  the  importance 
educating  and  training  the  youth  of  our  land,  ao  that  they  n 
be  able  efficiently  to  serve  their  country  and  defend  the  flag 
time  of  war. 

Ninth.  To  so  develop  the  Order  that  it  may  be  a  valuable 
to  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  government  during  any  future  ■« 

§  2.  Partisan  Politics  Prohibited.  While  requiring  of  ev' 
member  of  the  Order  that  he  shall  perform  his  full  duty  a 
citizen,  agreeably  to  his  own  conscience  and  the  best  of  his  un( 
standing,  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  shall  be  absolut 
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nbii-partisaii;  and  shall  not  be  used  for  the  dissemination  of  par- 
tisan principles,  nor  for  the  promotion  of  the  candidacy  of  any 
person  seeking  public  oflSce  or  preferment;  and  no  discussion  to 
the  furtherance  of  either  of  those  ends  shall  be  permitted  at  any 
convention  or  meeting. 

§  3.  Sectarian  Discussions  Prohibited.  The  religious  belief 
of  all  sects  and  denominations  shall  be  equally  respected  in  this 
Order,  and  no  discussion  or  remarks  advocating  or  attacking  the 
creed,  doctrines,  or  form  of  worship  peculiar  to  any  body  of 
believers,  shall  be  permitted  at  any  convention  or  meeting. 

ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

Section  1.  Classes  of  Membership.  This  Order  shall  consist 
of  active  members  termed  "  comrades,"  limited  strictly  to  the 
class  of  persons  defined  in  Section  2  of  this  article;  and,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  there  shall  be  an  honorary  membership,  to  be  limited 
strictly  to  the  class  of  persons  defined  in  Section  3  of  this  article. 

§  2.  Eligibility  to  Active  Membership.  Officers,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  including  acting  assistant  surgeons,  contract  doctors, 
dentists,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  all  officers  and  enlisted,  men  in 
the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service  on  vessels  temporarily 
under  the  control  of  the  War  or  Navy  Departments,  all  commis- 
sioned medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice, all  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Philippine  Scouts  and 
other  organizations  of  native  troops  maintained  by  the  War 
Department  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all  Paymasters'  clerks 
actually  on  duty  in  the  field  or  aboard  ship,  who  served  at  any 
time  during  the  war  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  or  at  any  time  during  the  war  for  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippine  Islands  prior  to 
July  4,  1902,  and  who  either  have  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  or  still  continue  in  the  same,  shall  be  eligible  to  active 
membership  in  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  active  membership  who, 
upon  investigation,  is  found  to  be  of  bad  moral  character  or  of 
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low  repute  in  the  commTmity  in  which  he  xesides,  or  who,  having 
been  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
has  re-entered  the  same  and  has  subsequently  received  a  discharge 
which  is  not  honorabla 

§  3.  Eligibility  to  Honorary  Membership,  Any  American  sol- 
dier, sailor  or  marine  of  honorable  record  who  served  in  any  war 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  prior  to  April  21,  1898,  includ- 
ing alike  those  who  served  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  Union  or 
Confederate  Armies,  and  any  person  of  either  sex  who,  within 
the  periods  of  time  mentioned  in  Section  2  of  this  article,  per- 
formed distinguished  or  faithful  service  for  the  United  States,  or 
actively  engaged  in  efforts  for  the  relief  of  disabled  and  suffering 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  or  who,  to  a  conspicuous  extent, 
became  interested  in  promoting  the  moral  welfare  and  physical 
comfort  of  men  on  duty  in  camp,  in  the  field,  or  aboard  ship,  or 
who  tendered  their  services  to  the  government  and  were  placed 
on  waiting  orders,  or  who  have  performed  or  may  perform  dis^ 
tinguished  service  beneficial  to  the  organization,  shall  be  eligible 
to  honorar\'  mesnbership  in  any  Camp  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans;  provided,  however,  that  such  person  is  not  eligible  to 
active  membership  nor  debarred  from  active  membership  by  the 
proviso  in  Section  2  of  this  article;  provided,  further,  that  the 
approved  of  the  Department  Commander  and  Commander-in-Chief 
must  be  obtained  before  electing  to  honorary  membership  in  a 
Camp  any  person  possessing  the  forejgoing  qualifications,  except 
veteran  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines;  and  provided,  still  further, 
that  the  required  approval  of  a  proposition  for  honorary  member- 
ship ^all  be  withheld  unless  the  eligibility  of  the  candidate  shall 
be  clearly  established  by  the  resolution  from  the  Camp  submitting 
said  proposition,  and  unless  the  responsible  officials  are  convinced, 
from  their  own  knowledge,  or  by  investigation,  that  the  candidate 
is  worthy  in  all  i-cspects  of  the  honor  sought  to  be  conferred. 

§  4.  Bights  of  Honorary  Membership.  Tte  rights  of  honorary 
membership  shall  be  restricted  to  die  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Camp  by  which  it  is  conferred,  without  taking 
any  part  in  the  business  thereof ;  provided,  however,  that  by  unani- 
mous consent  honorary  members  of  any  Camp  may  sit  in  the 
meeting?  of  a  Camp. 
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ARTICLE  IV 

Obgaiozatiow 

Section  1.  Enrollment  The  comrades  of  this  Order  shall  be 
oirolled  and  hold  membership  in  local  subdivisions  thereof,  each 
to  be  styled  a  "  Camp."  No  comrade  shall  be  a  member  of  two 
Camps  at  the  same  time. 

§  2.  Subordinate  Subdivisions.  For  the  better  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Order,  and  to  promote  its  interests.  Camps 
may  be  grouped  in  state  or  territorial  subdivisions,  each  to  be 
styled  a  "Department''  or  a  ** Provisional  Division,"  and  into 
raxmicipal  and  vicinity  subdivisions,  as  prescribed  in  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Order. 

§  3.  Government  of  Subdivisions.  All  Camps,  Departments, 
and  other  subdivisions,  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ing powers  of  the  National  organization,  and  shall  be  governed 
as  prescribed  by  authority  of  the  National  Encampment.  No 
comrade  shall  be  eligible  to  office  in  a  subordinate  subdivision  who 
is  not  in  good  standing. 

§  4.  Prime  Allegiance.  While  every  comrade  owes  allegiance 
to  his  Camp  and  to  the  Department  or  other  subdivision  of  which 
it  may  be  a  part,  his  prime  allegiance  is  to  the  Order. 

ARTICLE  V 

Government 

The  government  of  the  Order  shall  be  vested  in  the  National 
organization,  consisting  of  a  supreme  l^slative  body,  with  judi- 
cial powers  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  be  designated  the  National 
SKCABCPjyTEKT,  and  a  National  Executive  to  be  designated  the 
Command^-in-Chief,  with  subordinate  National  officers,  com- 
mittees and  other  agencies  designated  and  authorized  by  this 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  National  Encampment 

Section  1.  Legidaiive  Powers.  The  National  Encampment 
fihall  ezereifie  sapreane  legislative  authority  and  power  over  the 
United  Spanbsh  War  Vetkrans,  limited  only  by  the  provisions 
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of  this  Constitution,  and  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of  all  the 
agreements  of  amalgamation  heretofore  entered  into  by  the  various 
associations  now  composing  this  Order. 

§  2.  Judicial  Powers.  The  !N'ational  Encampment  shall  exe^ 
cise  the  judicial  powers  prescribed  for  it  in  Article  XI  of  this 
Constitution,  and  is  the  court  of  final  resort  of  the  Order,  but  the 
National  Encampment  shall  delegate  its  powers  as  such  court  of 
final  resort,  imder  the  limitations  hereinafter  prescribed  in  this 
section,  to  a  Committee  on  Appeals  and  Grievances,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  National  Council  of  Administration,  a  majority 
of  said  Committee  to  be  members  of  the  l^al  profession.  Such 
Committee  on  Appeals  and  Grievances  shall  report  to  the  National 
Encampment,  for  the  information  of  that  body,  its  action  on  all 
matters  submitted  to  it,  but  no  question  or  matter  passed  upon  by 
said  Committee  shall  be  considered  or  discussed  by  a  convention 
of  the  National  Encampment  except  by  and  upon  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  members  present  and  voting,  and  no  decision  of  said 
Committee  shall  be  rejected  or  reversed  except  by  and  upon  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  such  members  present  and  voting. 

§  3.  Composition.  The  National  Encampment  shall  consist  of 
members  as  follows: 

First.  The  National  officers  for  the  time  being,  both  elective 
and  appointive,  except  Aides-de-Camp  on  the  staff  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Second.  All  Past  Commanders-in-Chief  who  are  in  good  stand- 
ing in  their  respective  Camps. 

Third.  All  Department  Commanders,  and  all  Past  Department 
Commanders  who  are  in  good  standing  in  their  respective  Camps. 

Fourth.  All  provisional  division  commanders,  and  all  senior 
vice  department  commanders  and  junior  vice  department  com- 
manders for  the  time  being  who  are  in  good  standing  in  their 
respective  camps. 

Fifth.  Delegates,  or  their  alternates,  from  each  duly  consti- 
tuted Department,  not  under  suspension,  in  the  ratio  of  four  dele- 
gates-at-large  from  each  Department  to  be  represented.     Each 
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del^ate  and  alternate  must  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  a 
camp  in  good  standing  of  the  Department. 

Sixth,  Delegates,  or  their  alternates,  from  each  duly  consti- 
tuted camp  in  good  standing,  whether  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  Department  or  unattached,  in  the  ratio  prescribed  in  the  rules 
and  r^ulations  of  the  order.  Each  delegate  and  alternate  must 
be  a  member  in  good  standing  in  his  camp. 

§  4.  Alternates,  The  right  of  representation  by  alternates,  and 
the  rights  of  alternates,  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  authority  of  the 
National  Encampment. 

§  5.  Definition  of  good  standing  of  a  camp.  A  camp  whose 
charter  has  not  been  revoked,  nor  suspended,  and  which  is  not 
"delinquent,"  is  in  good  standing.  A  camp  is  "delinquent"  when 
it  is  indebted  to  the  National  organization,  or  to  the  Department 
to  which  it  is  attached,  in  any  sum  whatever  or  for  any  report 
required  by  the  rules  and  regulations  for  over  thirty  days  from 
the  time  when  such  amount  or  report  was  due. 

§  6.  Definition  of  a  comrade  in  good  standing,  A  comrade  is 
in  good  standing  when  he  is  not  deprived  of  any  of  his  rights  by 
sentence  of  a  court  martial,  is  not  under  suspension,  and  is  not 
delinquent.  A  comrade  is  delinquent  when  he  is  in  arrears  for 
dues  for  over  three  months,  or  for  fines  for  over  thirty  days. 

§  7.  Conventions,  An  annual  stated  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Encampment  shall  be  held,  and  special  conventions  may 
be  called,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  authority  of  the  National  Encampment. 

§  8.  Quorum,  At  all  conventions  of  the  National  Encamp- 
cent  any  number  of  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  provided 
that  representatives  of  not  less  than  ten  different  Departments 
are  present  and  sitting. 

§  9.  Legislation,  (a)  The  supreme  l^islative  authority  of 
the  National  Encampment  shall  be  expressed  in  formal  enact- 
ments adopted  at  its  conventions,  which  shall  constitute  the  per- 
manent or  temporary  laws  of  the  order. 

(b)  Enactments  establishing  laws  of  a  permanent  character 
^all  constitute  and  be  published  as  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  order ;  provided,  however,  that  aiactments  establishing  ritual- 
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istic  and  ceremomal  forms  and  instructions  shall  be'pabliahed 
in  a  ritual  and  a  book  of  ceremonies,  and  that  enactments  estab- 
lishing forms  and  procedure  shall  be  published  as  may  be  directed 
from  time  to  time  by  authority  of  the  National  Encampment 

(c)  Enactments  other  than  those  establishing  permanent  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  order  shall  be  classed  as  special  enact- 
ments and  shall  be  published  as  directed  by  authority  of  the 
National  Encampment. 

(d)  The  wishes,  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  National 
Encampment  in  matters  not  requiring  legislative  action  shall  be 
expressed  in  formal  resolutions  which  in  each  case  shall  be  pub- 
lished as  directed.  All  recommendations  contained  in  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  National  Encampment  shall  be  fulfilled. 

(e)  Proposed  enactments  involving  amendments  of  or  addi- 
tions to  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  Ritual,  the  Book  of  Cere- 
monies, and  Forms  and  Procedure,  shall  require  for  adoption  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  present  and  voting  at  a  stated  or 
special  convention  of  the  National  Encampment;  other  proposed 
enactments  and  resolutions  shall  require  for  adoption  a  majority 
vote  of  all  members  present  and  voting.  Any  enactment  adopted 
by  the  National  Encampment  shall  in  addition  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  incoming  commander-in-chief.  Should  he  fail  to 
approve  or  disapprove  within  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  National  Encampment,  an  enactment  shall  be  operative 
without  his  approval.  Should  the  incoming  commander-in-chief 
disapprove  any  enactment  adopted,  he  shall  submit  such  dis- 
approval with  his  reasons  therefor  to  the  National  Council  of 
Administration,  and  if  the  National  Council  of  Administration 
concurs  by  a  majority  vote,  such  enactment  shall  be  suspended 
until  the  next  stated  convention  of  the  National  Encampment  and 
notice  of  such  suspension  shall  be  published  at  once  in  Grcneral 
Orders.  If  the  next  stated  oonvention  of  the  National  Encamp- 
ment shall  again  adopt  such  enactment  by  a  majority  vote  of  aU 
members  present  and  voting,  it  shall  be  declared  adopted  and 
operative  without  the  approval  of  the  oommandeavin.-diie£ 

(f )  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  order  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended by  the  National  Encampment  in  convention  assembled, 
except  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  then  only  by  a  two-thirds  votp 
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of  all  members  present  and  yodiig;  nor  shall  any  section  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  be  suspended^  unless  by  unanimous  consent, 
that  gives  any  right  to  a  minority  as  small  as  one-third. 

§  10.  Judge  of  its  own  membership.  The  National  Encamp- 
ment is  the  judge  of  its  own  membership  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  this  constitution. 

§  11.  Taxation.  The  N'ational  Encampment  is  empowered  to 
establish  such  a  system  of  taxation  as  may  be  necessary  and 
desirable. 

§  12.  DefinitionSj  etc.  All  definitions  of  powers,  prerogatives 
and  functions  and  all  other  matters  not  specifically  set  forth  in 
this  constitution  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  authority  of  the  N'ational 
Encampment. 

ARTICLE  VII 

POWBES   OF   THE    CoMMAITDER-II^-ChIEIj' 

Section  1.  Executive  power.  As  the  chief  executive  of  the 
TJmted  Spanish  War  Veterans  the  commander-in-chief  shall  be 
posseased  of  full  power  to  enforce  the  provisiond  of  this  constitu- 
tion and  the  will  of  the  National  Encampment  pursuant  thereto. 

§  2.  Suspension,  disbcmdmerU,  eic  He  shall  have  the  power 
to  suspend  any  department  or  camp,  or  disband  the  same  and 
revoke  the  charter  thereof  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  eosiatituiion  oat  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  or  of  any 
other  enactmait  of  the  National  Encampment,  or  for  any  negteet 
or  refosal  to  (Aiej  his  lawfal  orders,  aod  to  discantinne  any  pro- 
visional division  at  his  discretion. 

§  3.  Dispensation.  He  shall  have  the  power,  upon  application 
in  writing,  in  the  intervals  between  conventions  of  the  National 
Encampment,  to  grant  dispensation  in  specific  cases  for  suspen- 
sion of  liie  methods  of  procedure  established  for  the  government 
of  the  order,  pirovided  the  same  is  not  inoonfflsteiit  witii  the  pro* 
^Bions  ol  this  const itation ;  and  provided,  further,  tliat  each  spe- 
cial dispensatioii  so  granted  shall  be  reported  to  the  National 
Encampment  for  its  approval  or  disapproval. 
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ARTICLE  Vin 

Offioebs 

Section  1.  National  officers.  Besides  the  commander-in-chief^ 
the  national  oflScers  shall  consist  of  a  senior  vice  commander-in- 
chief  and  a  junior  vice  commander-in-chief,  all  three  of  whom  to 
be  elected  by  a  National  Encampment  at  the  stated  convention 
thereof,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  until  the  qualification 
of  their  successors  elected  by  the  succeeding  I^ational  Encamp- 
ment, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  authority 
of  the  INTational  Encampment.  A  comrade  who  is  not  in  good 
standing  shall  not  be  eligible  to  a  national  office. 

§  2.  Succession  to  commander-in-chief.  Should  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief  become  vacant,  the  senior  vice  commander- 
in-chief  shall  succeed  to  the  same  for  the  balance  of  tiie  unexpired 
term,  and  he.  shall  be  succeeded  in  his  office  by  tl^  junior  vice 
commander-in-chief  for  the  balance  of  the  imexpired  term. 

•  §  3.  Other  officers.  The  method  of  electing  and  of  appointing 
officers  and  of  filling  vacancies,  except  as  provided  in  this  article, 
shall  be  as  prescribed  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  order. 

ARTICLE  IX 

National  Council  of  Administration 

A  national  council  of  administration  shall  be  constituted  in 
such  manner,  and  with  such  ]>owers,  consistent  with  this  consti- 
tution, as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  National  Encampment. 

ARTICLE  X 

Teial  by  Coukt-maetial 

Section  1.  Essential  features.  No  penalty  for  a  violation  of 
the  Code  of  Discipline  of  the  order  shall  be  inflicted  until  the 
comrade  accused  has  had  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  court- 
martial  upon  written  charges  and  specifications  and  a  majority 
of  the  court  are  for  conviction. 

§  2.  Liahility  as  to  commander-in-chief.  The  commander-in- 
chief  shall  not  be  liable  to  trial  by  court-martial  during  his  tenure 
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of  ofBce;  but  at  the  end  of  his  term,  or  after  resignation  or  removal 
upon  impeachment,  he  may  be  tried  for  offenses  committed  while 
in  office  or  prior  thereto. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Impeaohment 

The  commander-in-chief  alone  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment 
for  malfeasance  in  office  or  for  misconduct  of  a  nature  likely  to 
bring  the  organization  into  disrepute,  whether  or  not  the  acts 
complained  of  are  specially  prohibited  by  the  Code  of  Discipline. 
The  ilTational  Encampment  shall  try  all  impeachments  sitting  as 
a  court,  and  the  method  of  procedure  and  the  conviction  and  sen- 
tence in  the  case  of  an  impeachment  trial  shall  be  as  prescribed  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  order. 

ARTICLE  XII 

Amendments 

Section  1.  Authority.  This  constitution  may  be  altered, 
amended,  or  added  to  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  present 
and  voting  at  two  consecutive  stated  conventions  of  the  I^ational 
Encampment. 

§  2.  Proposition.  A  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  the  con- 
stitution in  any  manner  may  be  submitted  by  any  department 
encampment,  or  by  any  ten  members  of  the  National  Encampment. 

§  3.  Pvhlicaiion  of  proposition,  etc.  The  original  proposition 
may  be  discussed,  altered  or  amended  at  either  of  the  stated  con- 
ventions having  consideration  thereof.  The  originally  proposed 
amendment,  with  any  suggested  alteration,  shall  be  published  and 
submitted  for  the  information  of  every  camp  of  the  order  at  least 
sLx  months  before  the  convening  of  the  second  stated  convention 
of  the  National  Encampment  to  which  such  pro}>osition  is  to  be 
submitted.  The  action  of  the  second  convention  of  the  National 
Encampment  having  consideration  of  the  proposition  shall  be  final. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted  at  the  Thieteenth  National  Encampment,  United 
Spanish  Wae  Vetbbahs,  hbld  at  Chicago,  III., 

Septembeb  4-6,  1916 

Wheeeas,  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  made  certain  recom- 
mendations with  reference  to  The  Americcm  Standard,  as  is  set 
forth  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the  printed  book  of  oflScers'  reports  to 
this  encampment,  to-wit,  as  follows: 

I  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  The  American  Standard 
as  the  official  organ,  but  heartily  indorse  it  as  a  medium  for  dis- 
seminating the  news  of  our  organization  among  the  camps  and 
comrades.  Discontinuing  the  Standard  as  the  official  organ  will 
necessitate  the  sending  out  of  all  orders,  circulars,  etc.,  direct 
from  National  headquarters^  and  this  I  most  heartily  recommend. 

If  it  is  the  sense  of  this  encampment  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  indorse  The  American  Standard  as  a  medium  of  news, 
I  recommend  that  the  incoming  oommander-in-ehief  be  directed 
to  appoint  an  official  editor  for  the  purpose  of  editing  that  portion 
of  the  paper  allotted  to  the  United  Spanish  War  YeteranSy  and 
that  the  present  arrangement  with  The  American  Standard  for 
this  compensation  be  continued.  For  your  information  I  would 
state  that  the  official  editor  receives  but  $600  per  year,  $300  of 
which  is  paid  by  The  American  Standard  and  the  remaining  $300 
by  the  organization.    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoloed,  By  the  Thirte^ith  National  EncamjMxiesQt  ai  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  in  convention  assembled^  tlutt  the 
reeommendationii  of  the  eommittee  be  adopted. 

Adopted. 


WHEftEAa,  The  necessity  of  providing  opportunities  for  militaiy 
drill  and  instruction  for  the  youth  of  our  country  is  evident;  and, 

Whereas,  Every  movement  which  aims  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  military  efficiency  among  the  boys  of  these  United 
States  is  worthy  of  encouragement  and  moral  support;  and, 
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Whxsbas^  Tke  elementary  military  training  of  Am^ean  boys, 
to  pMpare  tkem  for  any  eventual  service  with  the  eolors  ijbl  a 
natioiial  ^neigency,  ean  bert  be  accomplished  through  <Mrgamz}ed 
eflFort;  and, 

WH^BSAfiy  The  patriotie  military  oi^anization  for  boys,  known 
as  the  United  States  Boy  Scouts,  having  a  membership  of  over 
200,000  thrott^out  the  United  States,  oi^nized  into  companies, 
battalions,  r^imente,  brigades,  and  naval  divisions,  undergoing 
military  and  naval  instructions,  provides  the  necessary  oppor- 
tunity to  American  boys  for  acquiring  the  basic  essentials  of 
military  training;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Thirteenth  National  Encampment  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  in  convention  assembled,  that  we 
heartily  indorse  and  recommend  the  United  States  Boy  Scout 
movement  as  being  a  proper  organized  effort  for  imparting  mili- 
tary and  naval  instructions  to  the  boys  of  the  United  States. 

Adopted. 


Wheiesas,  Two  communieations  have  be^i  received  from  Henry 
W.  Lawton  Camp  Xo.  1  of  the  Department  of  California,  calling 
attention  to  certain  discriminations  against  our  comrades  in  the 
administration  of  the  civil  service ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Thirteenth  National  Encampment  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  that  these  communications  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  legislation  of  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration for  investigation,  and  such  action  as  they  may  de^oi  proper. 

Adopted. 


Whebsas^  There  remains  unfulfilled  an  important  resolution, 
after  prolonged  discussion,  by  the  Tenth  National  Encampment, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  in  stated  convention  assembled  at 
Buffalo,  N.  T.,  Sept«nber  3-6,  1913,  which  reads  as  follows: 

''Resolved,  That  the  incoming  commander-in-chief  be  and  is 
hereby  directed  to  have  prepared  a  design  for  a  suitable  bronze 
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tablet  to  be  placed  on  monuments  erected  at  the  graves  of  past 
commanders-inH^hief  of  the  organization,'  and  that  such  a  bronze 
tablet  be  placed  ui>on  the  graves  of  all  deceased  past  commanders- 
in-chief ;  "  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Thirteenth  I^ational  Encampment  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  in  stated  convention  assembled  at 
Chicago,  111.,  September  4r-7,  1916,  and  by  authority  of  the  same, 
that  the  incoming  commander-in-chief  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed 
to  have  prepared  the  design  specified  in  said  resolution,  which 
resolution  shall  be  further  carried  out  as  regrettable  occasion  may 
require. 

Adopted. 


Whebeas,  An  annual  encampment  of  Spanish  War  Veterans 
has  continually  been  held  annually,  ever  since  1899;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Thirteenth  I^ational  Encampment  of  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  that  the  1917  Encampment  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  shall  be  designated  as  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Encampment  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and 
each  successive  encampment  thereafter  shall  be  numbered  in 
accordance  therewith. 

Adopted. 


Whebeas^  A  communication  on  the  care  of  the  graves  of  the 
Confederate  dead,  and  other  matters,  has  been  received  from 
Benjamin  Wright  Camp  No.  3,  Provisional  Division  of  Tennes- 
see; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Thirteenth  National  Encampment  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  that  said  commtmication  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration for  investigation  and  such  action  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Adopted. 
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Whereas,  The  records  of  the  camps  are  being  kept  in  many 
different  ways,  and  the  information  contained  in  these  records  is 
not  always  ready  and  available  to  the  district  inspectors  when  the 
camps  are  inspected;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Thirteenth  National  Encampment  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  that  a  committee  consisting  of 
ten  comrades,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
investigate  and  select  the  simplest  and  best  methods  possible  for 
keeping  all  the  camp  records,  so  that  the  same  will  be  uniform 
throughout  our  organization;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  committee's  selection,  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  shall  become  the  official  method  of  keep- 
ing such  camp  records,  and  that  the  Adjutant-General  shall  have 
forms  made  and  shall  have  them  ready  for  distribution  to  the 
departments  or  camps,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  make  a  charge 
for  same. 

Adopted. 

The  resolution  was  amended  by  the  Encampment  so  that  the 
number  of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  shall  be  left  to  his  discretion,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  concurred  in. 


Resolved  (by  the  Thirteenth  National  Encampment  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans),  That  Resolution  No.  28,  adopted 
at  the  Scranton,  1915,  Encampment  of  this  organization,  be 
amended  to  read  merely  as  follows: 

"  Hereafter,  any  city  bidding  for  the  National  Encampment 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  assurances  from  the  proper  authority 
that  the  city  will  provide  a  proper  place  for  the  holding  of  the 
convention  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  and  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  deposit  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  a  certified  check  for  $1,000  as  a  guaranty  of  the  expenses 
of  the  National  Encampment  in  holding  its  convention." 

Adopted. 
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Whereas,  Tlie  several  Department  commanders  riioald  know 
each  other's  names  and  addresses;  and 

WiiEEEAs,  The  co-operation  of  National  headquarters  is  requi- 
site for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desired  object;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Thirteenth  National  Encampment  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  that  the  incoming  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  authorized  and  directed  to  have  prepared  and  distributed 
immediately  after  the  close  of  this  Encampment  to  the  several 
Department  Commanders  a  directory  list  of  all  the  Department 
Commanders  in  the  form  either  of  a  special  order  or  a  pamphlet 
circnlar :    And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  each  year  at  least  30  days  prior  to  each  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Encampment  a  similar  directory-  be 
prepared  and  in  like  manner  distributed. 

Adopted. 


Whereas,  Philippine  Gamp  No.  53,  U.  S.  W.  V.,  Department 
of  Illinois,  has  submitted  the  fcdlowing  resofaitioa  on.  tlus  subject 

to-wit : 

Resolved,  That  all  men  having  served  in  the  Spanish- American 
War,  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  China  Relief  Expedition 
should  receive  preference  in  assignments  to  day  work  in  the 
Federal  Postal  Service. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  of  the  incoming  administration,  for  investigation  and 
such  action  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Adopted. 


Whereas,  Our  Comrades  and  other  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois  have  hospitably  entertained  this 
Thirteenth  National  Encampment  of  the  IT.  S.  W.  V. :  Xow, 
therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
general  hospitality  thus  shown  toward  us  and  for  the  many  par- 
ticular courtesies  which  have  been  accorded  to  us:  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  bring  this  very  sucoessful  Encampment  to  a 
close  with  renewed  pride  in  our  organization  and  its  great  pur- 
poses, and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  its  comradeship,  and  sis  we  take 
our  departure  from  the  eity  of  Chicago,  we  do  so  with  hearty  good 
wishes  for  the  continued  success  and  prosperity  of  all  the  U.  S. 
W.  V,  Camps  and  their  Auxiliaries,,  and  all  other  patriotic  organi- 
zations and  loyal  citizens  of  this  city. 

Adopted. 


TRffiUTE  OF  C0MMANDER4N-CHIEP  L.  C.  DYER  TO 
OFFICERS,  ELECTIVE  AND  APPOINTIVE 


I  wish  to  express  to  the  officers  of  this  Administration,  both 
electiTe  and  appoiixtive,  my  sineere  thanks  for,  and  appreciation 
ol  their  loyal  support  during  my  term  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

Xo  Commander-in-Chief  was  ever  blessed  with  the  assistance 
of  a  more  loyal,  competent,  and  conscientious  set  of  officers  than 
I  have  been^  I  want  to  especially  coimmend  the  yeoman  service 
rendered  me  and  the  organization  by  Adjutant-Greneral  Costello 
and  Assistant  Adjntant-Geaieral  de  Berard.  These  officers  have 
been  tireless  in  their  efforts,  and  the  conuneadation  of  the  National 
Encampment,  as  well  as  of  myself,  is  only  a  feeble  tribute  to  their 
sterling  worth, 

L.  a  DYER, 

Oommander^n-Chief. 
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FAREWELL  ADDRESS  OF  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

L.  C.  DYER 


From  the  Commander-itirChief  to  the  Comrades: 

In  a  few  days  I  will  return  to  you  the  commission  that  you 
honored  me  with  one  year  ago.  I  do  so  with  a  consciousness  that 
I  have  done  my  best  to  make  honored  the  name  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  I  have  constantly  kept  in  mind  and 
labored  that  we  might  "  perpetuate  the  memories  there  engendered 
in  those  who  participated  on  the  firing  line,  in  fever  camps,  and 
on  floating  craft ;  to  honor  the  memories  of  the  comrades  who  have 
answered  the  last  roll  call;  to  preach  the  spirit  of  patriotism;  to 
gain  honorable  recognition  for  those  who  served  faithfully  and 
well;  to  aid  weak  and  unfortunate  comrades,  their  families  and 
their  dependents ;  to  carry  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  service 
exercised  in  time  of  war  into  the  less  spectacular  walks  of  daily 
life ;  to  battle  unceasingly  for  the  right  in  civic  affairs ;  to  prepare 
for  any  service  which  we  can  render  to  our  country  in  time  of 
need ;  and,  finally,  to  constantly  exert  an  influence  to  the  end  that 
our  government  at  all  times  shall  provide  an  adequate  national 
defense." 

How  well  we  have  succeeded  in  our  work  is  now  a  matter  of 
record.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have  accomplished  something 
worth  while,  and  that  the  future  will  bring  its  reward  to  us  all 
in  the  realization  of  a  better  and  more  substantial  organization 
that  will  battle  for  the  just  cause  of  our  comrades  and  their 
dependents. 

The  U.  S.  W.  V.  has  a  sacred  and  important  duty  to  perform 
in  its  future  years.  It  is  to  exercise  a  power  for  good  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Republic.  In  so  far  as  we  deserve  shall  we  succeed  in  this. 
We  must  consider  only  that  which  is  best  for  the  organization  and 
its  members  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  individuals.  We  must  not  sac- 
rifice the  organization  for  the  preferment  of  a  few.  We  must  not 
play  politics  with  the  U.  S.  W.  V.  to  help  some  few  of  its  members 
to  offices  in  the  organization.  Let  the  question  always  be:  Is 
what  I  am  about  to  do  the  thing  that  will  do  my  Camp,  Depart- 
ment or  the  National  Encampment  the  most  good  ? 
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I  have  warned  the  delegates  te  the  Encampment  not  to  pledge 
themselyes  for  a  candidate  or  candidates  for  ofEice  without  thej 
first  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  doing  the  very  best 
thing  possible  for  the  U.  S.  W.  V.  I  have  also  warned  them  that 
it  is  best  to  wait  till  the  time  comes  before  deciding  this  question. 

The  comrades  of  the  Gamps  and  Departments  should  hold  their 
delegates  strictly  to  account  for  their  action  at  Chicago.  See  to 
it  that  they  keep  true  the  trust  reposed.  If  they  do  our  Encamp- 
ment will  be  a  success,  which  means  that  the  organization  will  go 
on  and  on  through  a  splendid  and  better  new  administration. 

My  love  and  fraternal  greetings  to  all  my  comrades. 

L.  C.  DYER. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  CHISHOLM'S  CALL  TO 

COMRADES  OF  1898 


To  the  Comrades  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Greetings: 

« 

The  hour  has  struck. 

Our  country  is  facing  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  international 
history. 

If  patriotism  and  loyalty  ever  count  for  anything,  now  is  the 
time  of  all  others  to  display  those  qualities. 

To  you,  my  comrades,  who  by  your  actions  in  the  past  have 
80  fully  demonstrated  your  loyalty  to  the  full,  an  appeal  now 
seems  superfluous,  yet  I  feel  that  an  admonition  may  not  be  amiss. 

The  eye  of  the  community  in  which  you  reside  is  on  you.  The 
words  and  deeds  of  the  men  who  have  borne  arms  in  defense  of 
our  country  carry  weight  with  their  fellow  citizens,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  youth  of  the  land.  Let  each  word  and  deed  spell 
patriotism.  Let  us  give  prompt  obedience  to  each  request  for 
action  to  the  betterment  of  our  national  welfare,  whether  that 
request  comes  as  law  from  our  national  legislature,  or  in  the  form 
of  rules  and  regulations  by  duly  constituted  executive  officials. 
Carelessness  in  the  carrying  out  of  minor  regulations  leads  to 
disaster  as  concerns  greater  ones. 
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It  is  the  intention  of  National  Headquarters  to  recmit,  if 
necessary,  companies  in  every  Department  composed  of  experi- 
enced men,  to  be  officered  from  our  organization,  whose  services 
will  be  tendered  to  the  Government. 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  officer  and  every  comrade  of 
onr  organization  to  be  on  watch  to  ineulcate  <m  every  occasion, 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  afnd  patriotism  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  any  action  that  it  may  take.  It  is  my  purpose, 
as  soon  as  Congress  defines  some  program,  to  raise  troops  in  each 
State  to  be  offered  to  the  Government  for  protection  against  any 
foreign  foe.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  same  patriotism  and  posi- 
tiveness  of  purpose  will  be  placed  behind  Old  Glory  as  was  placed 
by  the  boys  of  '98  to  '02. 

Fraternally  yours, 

D.  V.  CIIISHOLM, 
Commander-in-CJiief,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
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REPORT  OF  STATE  PROBATION  COMMISSION 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  State  Probation  Commission  respectfully  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  1917 : 

P80BATI0N  AMD  THB  WAR 

Foremost  in  the  minds  of  all  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  war  and  its  immediate  necessities.  To  the  brave  soldiers  at 
the  front  and  the  men  and  women  who  left  their  customary  pur^ 
suits  to  engage  in  "  war  work"  its  tremendous  problems  were  all- 
absorbing.  To  the  large  majority  who  remained  at  home  to 
carry  on  their  usual  vocations,  to  fight  the  accustomed  battles, 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  to  work  for  individual  and  social 
betterment  the  war  has  brought,  is  bringing,  an  increased  respon- 
sibility and  a  greater  inspiration. 

This  has  been  a  time  of  appraisal,  of  heart  searching.  We 
have  all  been  on  probation.  When  all  about  us  are  the  homes 
which  have  given  their  boys,  when  on  the  battlefield  so  many  of 
those  boys  have  given  all  they  have  to  their  country  and  to 
humanity,  when  so  many  at  home  have  given  freely  of  their  time 
and  their  means,  every  true  man  and  woman  must  ask  himself 
these  questions:  ''Is  my  work  necessary?  Is  it  productive? 
Am  I  giving  my  best  and  all  that  is  in  me  to  the  service  of  my 
country  and  humanity  ? "    Nothing  less  will  suffice. 

What  of  the  work  of  the  courts  in  this  State  and  of  the  probation 
officers  employed  by  the  courts  to  make  social  investigations,  and  to 
Apply  the  probation  method  of  treating  crime  and  delinquency? 
How  has  it  been  affected  by  the  war  ?  The  question  has  been  asked 
the  Gommiasion  many  times  of  lata  The  statistics  of  the  numbers 
placed  on  probation  presented  im  this  report  cannot  be  consid^ed 
conclusive  evidence  a£  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  deUnquenc^,  but 
uidicate  certain  tendencies.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1917,  covering  three  months  of  America's  participation  in  the  war, 
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tliere  was  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  in  the  number  of  child 
probation  and  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  in  the  number  of  : 
The  increase  in  the  use  of  probation  for  children  was  much 
than  in  previous  years  and  the  increase  for  adults  somewhat 

Subsequent  figures  received  up  to  January  1,  1918,  show 
tinued  large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  on  prol 
especially  boys,  but  less  than  the  usual  increase  in  the  nun 
adults. 

An  increased  number  of  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  an 
lect  have  been  reported  from  the  courts  in  a  numlier  of  loc 
as  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  war  conditions.  This  incre* 
been  somewhat  reflected  in  the  increased  nuniI)or  of  child 
probation.  The  appointment  of  more  probation  officer 
greater  use  of  the  system,  especially  in  the  New  York  Citi 
dren's  Court  where  the  greatest  increase  in  the  nimiher  o: 
occurred,  partly  account  for  the  increase  of  juvenile  probat 
These  factors,  however,  do  not  account  for  all  the  increa 
according  to  the  reports  of  probation  officers  throughout  the 
unusual  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  have  contr: 
The  removal  of  older  brothers  and  in  some  cases  *fiithera,  fn 
homes,  has  in  many  instances  taken  away  a  restraining  in 
over  boys  and  girls  inclined  to  waywardness.  Mothers  and 
have  gone  out  to  work,  causing  the  children  to  be  nt^lec 
some  instances.  War  prices  have  made  it  harder  for  the  j 
live  in  spite  of  increased  wages.  The  scarcity  of  coal  has 
much  stealing  of  coal  in  railroad  districts.  A  spirit  of  adv 
engendered  by  stories  of  the  war  and  the  example  of  old? 
has  been  disastrous  to  some  hoys  inclined  to  go  wrong 
unusual  number  of  very  young  boys,  some  of  them  as  yoi 
eight  years  of  age,  have  of  late  broken  away  from  home  i 
and  conunitted  burglaries  or  other  serious  delinquencies. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  there  was  a  n 
increase  in  the  number  of  young  girls  on  probation.  The  n 
has  always  been  small  as  compared  with  the  boys.  On  A 
191T,  there  were  711  girls  under  sixteen  on  probation  throi 
the  State.  The  number  increased  each  month  until  on  Sep! 
1,  1917,  there  were  906.  This  numl)er  was  49  per  cent  largf 
that  of  one  year  previous.     An  increased  number  of  girls  pla 
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probation  in  New  York  City  followed  the  employment  of  more 
probation  o£Scers^  but  the  general  increase  in  the  number  of  girls 
on  probation  appears  to  be  due  hi  part  also  to  war  conditions. 

Reports  from  probation  oflScers  in  a  number  of  cities,  especially 
Syracuse,  Watertown  and  Plattsburg,  near  which  large  soldiers' 
camps  were  located,  showed  that  a  serious  problem  had  to  be  faced 
by  the  probation  officers  in  cooperation  with  all  protective  agencies 
in  dealing  with  and  preventing  so^jalled  "  girl  and  soldier " 
cases.  Young  girls  without  proper  home  care  and  inclined  to 
delinquency,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  increased  temptations 
with  which  they  were  brought  in  contact  in  connection  with  the 
soldiers'  camps  and  the  large  number  of  men  in  uniform  upon 
the  streets  of  all  cities.  Many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  reix)rted 
in  which  girls  who  had  never  been  in  court  before  came  under 
the  care  of  the  probation  officers  for  getting  into  the  most  serious 
trouble  with  soldier&  These  cases  have  been  reflected  somewhat 
in  the  probation  statistics,  but  to  a  very  much  gi-eater  extent  have 
added  to  the  burdens  of  the  probation  officers. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  because  of  the  war  has 
reached  none  of  the  proportions  which  it  has  reached  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  at  war,  where  there  has  been  reported  an  increase 
of  from  30  to  50  per  cent  in  the  cases  of  child  delinquency  during 
the  first  years  of  the  war.  The  conditions  to  which  we  have 
referred  above,  however,  have  undoubtedly  caused  some  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency.  Later  reports  seem  to  show  that  the 
problem  instead  of  becoming  more  serious  has  appeared  rather  to 
have  been  met  in  large  measure  by  protective  and  preventive  work 
in  connection  with  the  soldiers'  camps  and  in  the  cities  and  towns 
all  over  the  Stata  The  Home  Service  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Government  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  local  pro- 
tective associations  and  public  officials  have  done  magnificent  work 
in  providing  supervision  and  amusements  for  the  soldiers,  estab- 
lishing eflFective  policing  and  protective  work  at  the  camps  and  in 
the  cities,  and  in  caring  for  the  soldiers'  families.  So  successful 
has  this  work  been  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  evil  effects 
of  the  war  upon  family  and  child  life  in  this  country  which  were 
80  much  feared  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  are  not  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  largely  prevented. 
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In  all  thig  work,  the  probation  officers  have  played  an  important 
part.  They  have  found  increased  lesponsibilities  and  assumed 
more  work  They  are  now  eariying  more  cases  than  ever  before  in 
the  State's  history.  On  the  other  hand,  th^  have  been  greatly 
aided  and  encouraged  by  increased  cooperation  and  the  i^xirit  of 
service  eveiTwhere  manifested 

The  abundance  of  productive  labor  has  helped.  The  call  fcff 
men  physically  fit  and  without  dependents  to  join  the  coIotb  has 
taken  a  considerable  number  of  probationers.  Many  of  them  have 
volunteered  and  others  have  been  drafted.  A  oomplete  eensos  is 
not  possible  at  this  time,  but  already  hundreds  of  cases  of  men  on 
probation  who  have  been  accepted  in  the  army  or  navy  have  oome 
to  our  attention.  In  addition,  there  is  a  small  army  of  men  and 
boys  who  have  been  helped  and  often  reclaimed  by  the  probation 
system  who  are  now  in  the  service.  The  probation  system  has 
made  many  of  them  what  they  are  today :  men  and  Boldiers  instead 
of  criminals  and  dependents. 

Thus  far,  only  eight  of  the  salaried  probation  officers  of  the 
State  have  joined  the  colors.  Few  of  the  officers  have  been  vnthin 
the  draft  ages  and  without  dependents.  It  has  not  so  far  been 
difficult  to  fill  their  places.  The  need  for  additional  salaried 
officers  has  been  apparent  in  many  quarters  and  a  number  of  new 
positions,  including  those  of  several  women,  have  been  established 
partly  as  a  war  measure.  Many  probation  offioers,  especially 
in  the  smaller  cities,  have  done  additional  protective  as  well  as 
probation  worL 

To  sum  up:  Probation  statistics  indicate  that  ^le  war  has 
increased  juvenile  delinquency.  This  tendeiu^  was  espeaally 
noticeable  in  the  early  months  of  our  participation.  Apparently 
the  tendency  has  been  in  part  offset  by  preventive  and  protective 
work.  Probation  officers  have  throu^  increased  vigihraee  aided 
in  this  work.  They  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  new  and  effective 
oooperation  and  the  direct  appeal  of  die  war  to  their  probation's. 
The  probation  system  has  not  been  seriouriy  interfered  with,  but 
has  rather  been  strengthened  in  a  number  of  communities  by  ^ 
addition  of  new  officers.  The  need  for  supporting  and  developing 
the  probation  work  of  the  State  in  ordes  to  conserve  oar  manhood 
and  womanhood  has  never  been  greater. 
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WOSK  or  THK  COHMISSIOM 

DUTIES  or  THE  COUMISSION 

s  principal  duties  of  the  Stato  Probation  Coniiniseiou  a 
ribed  hj  lav  (Seetion  30,  Chapter  54,  Consolidated  Laws,  a 
ded  hy  Chapter  613,  Laws  of  1910),  are  as  follows: 
meet  at  stated  times,  not  leee  than,  once  every  two  months 
erciae  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  probation  officer 
^hoTit  the  State  and  to  keep  informed  as  to  their  work ;  t 
je,  into  the  conduct  and  efficiency  of  probation  officers  fron 
to  time;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  effective  application  of  th 
ition  system,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  probation  law  ii 
irts  of  the  State;  to  collect  and  publish  statistical  and  otbe 
mation  and  to  make  reeommendations  as  to  the  operations  o 
>robation  system;  to  inform  all  magiatratce  and  probntioi 
rs  of  any  legislation  directly  affecting  probation,  and  t< 
sh.  each  year  a  list  of  all  probation  officers  in  the  State :  ti 
I  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  showing  the  proceeding 
e  Commission,  the  results  of  the  probation  system  as  admin 
jd  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State,  with  recommendations. 

HBHBERS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THB  COUHISSION 

1  July  5,  1917,  Homer  Folks,  President  of  the  Ccmimiflsioi 
en  years  and  since  its  eetabli^mient,  resigned  because  of  th 
iure  of  many  other  duties  and  his  priding  departure  fo 
ice  for  the  American  Red  Cross.  At  a  testimonial  meetini 
by  the  Commission  on  the  above  date  addresses  wer 
ered  *  and  the  following  resolutions  adopted : 
HEitEA8,  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  President  of  the  Nerw  York  Stat 
latlon  Commission,  has  resigned  from  the  Conunission  oi 
mt  of  the  pressure  of  many  other  duties,  and  in  view  of  hi 
rture  to  have  charge  of  the  tuberculosis  work  of  the  America: 
Cross  in  France; 

HKEBA8,  Commissioner  Folks  was  largely  inatrmnecital  ii 
■ing  the  legislation  which  established  the  Special  State  Pre 
n  Commission  of  1905-6,  and  was  elected  its  chairman 
T  his  direction  this  Commission  made  the  first  comprehensiv 
r  of  probation  work  in  the  State  and  as  a  result  of  its  repor 

I  Appandii  £  for  thiM  (ddrMM  in  full. 
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he  present  permanent  State  Probation  ComnuBsion  was  e 
iahed  in  1907 ; 

Whereas,  CommiBBioner  Folks  as  President  of  the  State  Pi 
ion  Conunission  for  a  period  of  ten  years  has  been  a  potent  fi 
n  the  development  of  the  probation  syslem  throughout  the  i 
>nd  country,  contributing  to  ita  gr.:,wth  and  efficiency  by 
nitiative  and  conBtnictive  ability,  endeavoring  at  ail  timee  thn 
lis  eiforls  in  the  Commission  and  in  cooperation  with  the  a 
111(1  other  nj;piicies  to  make  the  probation  ^stcm  an  effe 
nstriinieiit  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  delinquency 
;rime;  W  it 

Hesolved,  that  the  State  Probation  Commission  in  accej 
he  resignation  of  Commissioner  Folia  places  on  record 
icknowledgment  of  his  invaluable  services  to  the  Commissior 
lincere  appreciation  of  his  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  chan 
ind  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare,  and  its  prof( 
■egret  that  it  can  no  longer  have  the  benefit  officially  of  his  let 
hip  and  counsel. 

Oil  July  5th,  Commissioner  Frank  E.  Wade,  who  had  be 
nembei-  of  the  Commission  since  it8  establishment  and  Vice-P 
lent  since  1910,  was  elected  President,  and  Commissi 
5dmond  J.  Butler  was  elected  Vice-President. 

On  November  10,  1917,  Commissioners  Edward  C.  Blum 
ilphonso  T.  Clearwater  were  reappointed  by  Governor  Whit 
'or  four  year  terma. 

On  January  15,  1918,  Miss  Maude  E.  Miner  of  New  York 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Probation  and  Protective  Associa 
vas  appointed  by  Governor  Whitman  to  fill  the  unexpired 
.f  Mr.  Folks. 

In  Deoember,  John  D.  Lynn,  2nd,  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
Hommisaion  since  1912,  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  enter 
Tnited  States  military  service  in  Base  Hospital  No.  19. 
Frederick  A.  Moran  was  appointed  temporarily  in  his  stead. 

RXSOHB  or  WOSK 

During  the  past  year,  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
neluded  the  following: 

I.  Visits  of  inspection  and  investigation  to  courts  and 
bation  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  Stata 
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2.  Special  efforts  to  secure  the  establishment  or  the  exten- 
sion of  the  probation  system  in  many  cities  and  counties  of 
the  Stata 

3.  The  holding  of  r^ular  bi-monthly  meetings  by  the  Com- 
mission in  various  cities. 

4^  The  collection  of  monthly  statistical  reports  from  all 
probation  officers  of  the  State,  both  salaried  and  volunteer, 
and  the  tabulation  of  the  same. 

5.  The  publication  and  distribution  of  literature  on  pro- 
bation, including  the  annual  report. 

6.  A  complete  revision  of  the  Manual  for  Probation  Officers 
for  publication  in  1918. 

7.  Supplying  probation  officers  with  blank  forms,  re(*ord 
books,  literature  and  information  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

8.  Assisting  in  civil  service  examinations  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  probation  officers  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
municipal  civil  service  commissions. 

9.  Promoting  l^slation  to  improve  the  probation  system. 

10.  Arranging  for  and  conducting  the  following  con- 
ferences: (a)  The  tenth  annual  conference  of  probation 
officers  at  Binghamton,  November  11-13,  1917;  (b)  the 
eighth  annual  conference  of  the  State  Association  of  Magis- 
trates at  Albany,  February  14  and  15,  1917. 

lNV£STIGATION  WORK 

As  probation  work  develops  and  more  officers  are  employed,  the 
Commission  believes  that  increasing  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
standards  and  quality  in  the  work.  Great  as  is  the  need  for  more 
officers  and  increased  use  of  the  system  in  many  localities,  the 
^leed  for  developing  greater  efficiency  and  a  high  standard  of 
individual  case  work  on  the  part  of  the  officers  already  appointed 
18  even  greater. 

To  this  end,  the  Commission  endeavors  to  visit  and  investigate 
as  thoroughly  as  its  small  force  allows  as  many  courts  and  proba- 
tion offices  as  possible  each  year.  A  system  of  investigation  was 
adopted  in  1916  which  has  worked  out  successfully.  Schedules  are 
^^^  in  tabulating  the  chief  facts  regarding  the  work  of  the  pro- 
wion  officers  after  a  first-hand  study  of  their  records  and  inter- 
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views  with  thofle  who  can  give  infoimatioiL  Written  reports, 
approved  by  the  CommisBion,  contaixuiig  reconuneiidations  are  sent 
to  the  judges  and  probation  officers. 

Kepresentatives  of  the  Commission  made  101  visits  to  courts 
and  probation  offices  during  1917  to  confer  with  judges  and 
probation  officer&  Thorough  investigations  with  written  reports 
to  the  judges  and  probation  officers  were  made  in  27  courts. 
Special  investigations  with  reports  to  the  Commission  were  made 
in  four  others. 

As  soon  as  any  new  probation  officer  is  appointed,  the  Commis- 
sion writes  to  the  officer,  sending  Uterature  and  offering  coopera- 
tion. When  an  office  is  established  for  the  first  time  or  a  new 
officer  is  appointed  to  work  independently,  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter  the  Commission  sends  a  representative  who  makes  an 
inspection  and  advises  the  officer  regarding  his  system  of  records 
and  all  other  matters  connected  with  his  work.  A  full  supply  of 
the  blanks  published  by  the  Commission  for  establishing  a  work- 
able  system  of  records  iB  fumiBhed. 

The  object  of  all  this  visiting  and  investigation  is  to  aid  the 
courts  and  probation  officers  as  much  as  possible.  We  believe  that 
an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  this  help- 
ful supervision.  Many  probation  officers  work  without  close  or 
continuous  supervision  as  to  the  details  of  their  work;  they  need 
the  support  and  the  checking  up  which  only  a  State  agency  can 
give  them  in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  high  standards  of 
work  and  to  bring  about  desirable  uniformity  of  methods  through- 
out the  State. 

Investigations  during  iJbbe  past  year  have  shown  how  great  is  the 
need  for  this  work.  Probation  work  is  new  and  developing  and 
requires  guidance  and  support.  Some  of  the  most  common 
deficiencies  found  during  the  last  year  are  as  follows: 

1.  Many  persons  are  placed  on  probation  without  prelimi- 
nary investigation.  On  account  of  this^  unfit  cases  are 
placed  and  some  are  denied  probation  who  would  profit  by 
it.  Thorough  investigations  in  as  many  cases  as  possible  and 
recommendations  by  the  probation  officers  to  the  courts  would 
avoid  these  results  in  many  instances,  and  would  greatly  pro- 
mote true  justice  and  help  the  probation  officers. 
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2.  There  are  too  fev  home  visits  and  o£Seer8  hAv«  uc 
developed  oth^  means  of  helpful  superviaion  of  probationeri 

3.  Man;  officers  have  ttot  yet  learned  the  importance  o 
procuring  cooperation  from  every  agency  which  can  assii 

i.  There  ia  a  lack  of  consistent  and  sympathetic  supervisio 
of  the  officer's  work  on  the  part  of  their  judges.  This  ma 
often  be  the  officer's  fault  in  not  keeping  the  judges  closel 
in  touch  with  the  work  he  is  doing. 

5.  The  case  records  of  probation  officers  are  often  incon 
plete  and  in  many  instances  wholly  inadequate  for  efficier 
case  work. 

aluable  results  have  followed  the  investigation  woi^  which  tl 
uiission  has  been  able  to  do.  Among  these  are  the  establisl 
t  of  better  record  systems;  the  development  of  closer  supei 
on  and  more  cooperation ;  the  finding  out  of  existing  needs  8 
tie  extension  of  the  ^stem  which  may  be  followed  up  by  co: 
lOnd^ice  or  subsequent  visits. 

he  only  way  in  which  this  important  supervisory  work  can  1: 
3  is  by  visiting  the  coiirts  frequently.  We  shall  be  unable  t 
IS  much  of  this  work  as  ought  to  be  done  until  an  additioni 
I  agent  is  provided  by  the  Legislature,  as  has  been  for  seven 
■s  requested, 

SXTBHSIOn  WOBE 

he  CommisBion  has  continued  its  policy  of  making  speci! 
rts  to  secure  the  establishment  and  extension  of  probatio 
i  in  various  cities  and  counties.  There  is  still  great  need  fc 
extension.  The  number  of  officers  employed  by  many  citie: 
cially  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  is  inadequate  to  caro  fc 
increasing  work.  Salaries  paid  are  aftcn  too  small  to  obtai 
hold  well  qualified  men  and  women,  and  in  some  of  the  smallt 
IS  permit  only  part-time  service.  Many  smaller  cities  and  vi 
8  depend  entirely  upon  volunteer  workers, 
wenty-eight  counties  have  no  salaried  county  probation  officer. 
ome  of  the  others  only  part-time  officers  are  employed.  Hoi 
ers  are  needed  in  a  number  of  the  large  counties.  Both  me 
women  officers  are  needed.    There  is  special  need  for  develoi 
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ng  raral  probation  work  in  coimection  with  the  county  oS 
hronghout  the  Stata  Every  county  should  have  one  or  s 
salaried  probation  officers;  every  city  of  twenty  thousand  and  a 
mmller  cities  should  have  their  own  officers. 

With  the  limited  ataS  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conunission,  i 
lecessary  to  select  certain  localities  in  which  special  efforts  si 
«  made  to  bring  home  to  the  people  and  eepeeially  to  the  fi: 
luthorities  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  salaried  ] 
ution  work.  Those  efforts  are  always  carried  on  with  the  coop 
ion  of  the  judges. 

The  Oonuniasion  devoted  ranch  attention  during  the  Fall 
1917  to  the  campaign  to  secure  more  probation  offic<'rs  in  the  ^ 
fork  City  Magistrates',  Special  Sessions,  and  Children's  Cou 
5very  effort  was  made  to  aid  in  the  campaign  carried  on  by 
udges  and  probation  officers  with  the  cooperation  of  local  or^ 
zations.  Many  visits  to  the  city  were  made  by  the  Secretary  . 
nueh  correspondence  carried  on.  Two  hearings  were  att^ided  ; 
)articipated  in.  New  officers  were  authorized  by  the  Board 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  all  the  courts,  but  the  m 
teeded  additions  to  the  staffs  of  the  Magistrates'  and  Special  i 
ions  courts  were  subsequently  eliminated  by  the  Board 
Vldermen. 

Special  extension  work  was  also  carried  on  in  Buffalo,  !^ 
lochclle  and  Otsego  county.  Representatives  of  the  Commiss 
■ppeared  before  several  boards  of  supervisors  or  other  fiscal  bod 
'artly  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  of  last  year,  an  appropriat 
or  a  salaried  probation  officer  has  been  made  for  the  first  time 
ifew  Rochelle. 

PUBUCATION  AND  DISTKIBimON  OF  UrEKATUKB 

The  Commission  endeavors  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  inj 
aation  on  probation  work.  Bequests  are  received  daily  for  pu 
ations  and  many  special  letters  a^ing  information  are  answei 
Ln  unusual  number  of  requests  for  information  upon  probat 
as  been  received  from  candidates  for  civil  service  examinatit 
?he  first  edition  of  the  Manual  for  Probation  Officers  was  entir 
xhausted  during  the  year.  A  complete  revision  with  many  at 
ional  features  has  been  prepared,  five  thousand  copies  of  wh 
nil  be  published  in  1918.     Approximately  1,500  copies  of 
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tenth  annual  report  were  sent  out  to  all  probation  officers^  judges, 
public  officials,  and  others  requesting  copies.  Pamphlets  and  spe- 
cial bulletins  were  sent  out  from  time  to  time  to  the  probation 
officers.  A  total  of  4,143  packages  of  literature,  exclusive  of 
blank  forms  and  programs  of  conferences,  were  sent  out  during 
the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  report,  minutes  of  meetings,  programs 
of  conferences,  blanks  and  schedules,  the  following  were  published 
during  the  year : 

"  The  Meaning  of  Probation ;  "  an  address  by  Justice  Arthur 
S.  Tompkins,  delivered  at  the  State  Conference  of  Probation 
Officers  at  Boughkeepsie,  1916; 

*'  Developments  of  Ten  Yeai's  in  Xew  York's  Probation  Ser- 
vice," containing  an  address  by  Hon.  Homer  Folks  upon  retiring 
from  the  State  Probation  Commission,  a  resume  of  probation 
developments  and  resolutions. 

The  Conmiission  now  has  a  series  of  pamphlets  covering  pro- 
bation laws  and  all  phases  of  probation  work  which  were  sent  out 
upon  request. 

BLANKS  FOR  PROBATION  OFHCBRS 

The  Commission  has  continued  its  policy  of  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing blank  forms  and  books  of  all  kinds  necessary  for  proba- 
tion officers'  records.  Thirty  diflferent  blanks  are  supplied  to 
courts  and  probation  officers  upon  request.  Many  of  these  were 
republished  during  the  past  year.  A  total  of  47,817  blanks  and 
182  record  books  were  sent  out  to  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Commission  is  especially  desirous  of  supplying  new  pro- 
bation officers  with  a  complete  set  of  these  forms  and  also  wishes 
to  introduce  them  where  they  have  not  yet  been  used  in  order  to 
secure  uniform  and  satisfactory  records  throughout  the  State,  so 
far  as  possible.  It  requests  all  courts  which  are  able  to  do  so  t.) 
print  their  own  forms  after  the  models  supplied,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  continue  to  supply  the  large  courts  indefinitely. 

OFHCB  AND  STATISTICAL  WORK 

Monthly  statistical  reports  have  been  received  from  all  probation 
officers  throughout  the  State,  both  salaried  and  volunteer,  as  has 
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been  done  since  the  Commission  was  established.  All  facts  {appear- 
ing upon  these  reports  are  tabulated,  the  results  appearing  here- 
with. By  this  means  the  Commission  keeps  in  constant  touch  with 
the  work  done  throughout  the  State  and  is  able  to  survey  it  in  its. 
entirety  each  year. 

A  total  of  14,770  pieces  of  mail  were  sent  out  by  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  past  year.  Of  these,  3,500  were  signed  letters; 
4,448  circular  letters  and  newspaper  statements;  4,143  packages 
of  literature,  1,803  programs  of  conferences^  and  876  blank 
reports. 

STATS  CONFSRBNCfe  Or  VSLOBATIOV  OFHCBRS 

Each  year  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  Commission  has  called 
together  the  probation  ofBcers  of  the  State  and  others  interested 
to  attend  a  conference  to  discuss  probation  problems  and  hear 
addresses  upon  various  phases  of  the  work.  Attendance  and 
interest  in  these  conferences  upon  the  part  of  probation  officers  has. 
been  increasing  each  year.  This  annual  getting  together  has 
proved  of  immense  value  in  promoting  mutual  acquaintance  amon^ 
the  officers  and  exchange  of  information.  It  has  helped  to  develop 
better  standards  and  has  brought  inspiration. 

The  tenth  annual  conference  was  held  in  Binghamton  en 
November  11-13,  1917.  Eighty-two  persons  registered  as  dele- 
gates to  the  conference,  of  whom  48  were  probation  officers  from 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Commission  has  urged  the  courts  and  fiscal  authorities  in 
each  community  to  provide  necessary  traveling  expenses  for  tlieir 
probation  officers  to  attend  this  annual  conference.  Many  officers 
cannot  otherwise  afford  to  go.  Interest  in  the  conference  is  so 
great,  however,  that  many  officers  have  attended  at  their  own 
expense.  We  believe  that  the  inspiration  and  the  help  secured  by 
the  officers  at  these  meetings  justifies  every  community  in  sending 
annually  as  many  of  their  probation  offlkiers  as  possible.  We  hope 
this  will  become  an  established  practice  throughout  the  Stata 

The  addresses  and  discussions,  in  part,  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  C. 

CONFBRSNCE  OF  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OB  MAGISTRATES 

The  magistrates  of  all  city  courts  were  first  invited  to  a  con- 
ference by  the  Commission  in  1909,  at  which  time  an  annual  State 
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Conference  of  Magistrates  was  planned.  This  was  organized  in 
1911  as  the  State  Association  of  Magistrates.  The  Commission 
has  cooperated  with  the  Association  in  arranging  the  conference 
each  year,  its  Secretary  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
All  judges  of  cities  and  villages  are  invited. 

The  eighth  annual  conference  was  held  in  Albany  February  14 
and  15,  1917,  and  was  of  unusual  interest.  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Hfoonan,  City  Judge  of  BuflFalo  was  elected  President.  The  fol- 
lowing committees  carried  on  work  during  1917:  Committee  on 
Legislation ;  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments ;  Commit- 
tee on  the  Drug  Evil;  Committee  on  the  Care  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded;  and  the  Committee  on  Penal  and  Correctional 
Institutions. 

The  proceedings  of  these  meetings  were  published  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Commission.  The  ninth  annual  conference,  held  in 
Buffalo  February  8  and  9,  1918,  was  equally  successful.  It  was 
attended  by  34  judges  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  many  other 
persons.    The  proceedings  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

CIVn.  SERVICB  EXAMINATIONS 

The  method  of  selecting  probation  officers  through  civil  service 
examinations  is  now  thoroughly  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  results  attained  have  abundantly  justified  the  position 
taken  by  the  Commission  from  its  establishment  in  support  of 
such  examinations.  The  method  established  by  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  followed  by  most  of  the  local  commissions 
of  allowing  equal  weight  to  the  written  examination  and  to  the  oral 
examination,  in  which  experience  and  education  as  well  as  per- 
sonality are  rated,  has  worked  out  most  satisfactorily. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  as  far  as  possible  women 
diould  be  admitted  to  all  examinations  where  the  officer  to  be 
selected  is  to  handle  eases  of  women  and  children.  It  believes  that 
young  men  and  women  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination, 
leaving  the  question  of  fitness  on  account  of  age  to  be  determined 
by  the  examination.  It  would  be  desirable  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  qualified  candidates  could  be  obtained  to  require  that  candidates 
^ve  a  miTiiTmnn  of  education,  preferably  completion  of  a  high 
^ool  course^  and,  more  important,  that  they  should  have  at  least 
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a  year  of  experience  in  qualifying  social  work.  In  most  of  the 
examinations^  however,  limited  as  they  are  to  residents  of  the  city 
or  county  it  is  diflScult  enough  to  obtain  suitable  candidates  with 
the  fewest  possible  restrictions.  The  desirability  of  opening  the 
examinations  to  any  resident  of  the  State  and  in  some  instances 
to  persons  outside  the  State  should  be  considered. 

The  State  Probation  Commission  has  taken  an  increasingly 
active  part  in  these  examinations  at  the  request  of  the  State  and 
local  civil  service  commissions.  In  every  examination  for  county 
probation  officer  held  by  the  State  Conmiission  and  in  all  munic- 
ipal examinations  outside  of  New  York  city,  the  Commission  took 
an  active  part  during  1917.  In  a  majority  of  cuses,  the  Secretary 
prepared  the  written  questions  and  acted  as  examiner  in  the  oral 
part,  in  some  instances  also  rating  the  written  papers.  The  list 
of  examinations  in  which  the  Commission  has  assisted  during  the 
past  year  is  as  follows : 

Richmond  County  Court,  January  27 ;  examination  for  county 
probation  officer  under  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission.  Open 
to  men  and  women;  35  candidates.  The  Secretarj'  of  this  Com- 
mission acted  as  oral  examiner. 

Kings  County  Court,  March  8  and  9;  examination  for  three 
positions  as  county  probation  officers  under  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Open  to  men  and  women;  88  candidates.  The 
Secretary  acted  as  oral  examiner. 

Elmira  Recorder's  Court,  January  13;  examination  for  city 
probation!  officer  under  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Open  to  men  and  women ;  two  candidates.  The  Secretary  acted  as 
oral  examiner  and  rated  the  written  papers. 

Schenectady  Police  Court,  two  examinations,  May  14  and  June 
21 ;  examination  for  woman  probation  officer  under  the  Munici- 
pal Civil  Service  Commission;  four  candidates.  The  Secretary 
acted  as  oral  examiner  and  rated  the  written  papers. 

Buffalo  Children's  Court,  July  12 ;  examination  for  chief  pro- 
bation officer  (male)  under  the  municipal  Civil  ;Service  Com- 
mission;   16  candidates.     The  Secretary  acted  as  oral  examiner. 

Yonkers  City  Court,  September  26 ;  examination  for  chief  pro- 
bation officer  (male)  under  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission;   11  candidates.     The  Secretarv  acted  as  oral  examiner. 
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Monroe  County  Court,  October  6;  examination  for  woman  i>n>- 
bation  officer  under  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission ;  14  can- 
didates. The  President  of  the  Conunission  acte<l  a*s  oral  examiner ; 
the  Secretary  rated  the  written  papers. 

Erie  County,  November  26 ;  examination  for  three  positions  as 
county  probation  officers  (male)  under  the  State  Civil  Service 
Conunission ;  56  candidates.  The  Secretary  acted  as  oral  examiner 
and  rated  the  written  papers. 

Franklin  County,  December  4:  examination  for  county  proba- 
tion officer  under  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  open  to 
men  and  women;  10  candidates.  The  Secretary  acted  as  oral 
examiner  and  rated  the  written  papers. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  PROBATION  WORK  OF  THE  STATE 

In  order  to  bring  the  statistics  of  the  Commission  into  harmony 
with  those  of  the  State  institutions  and  departments,  all  of  whicli 
have  adopted  the  new  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  the  Commis- 
sion changed  its  statistical  year  to  end  June  30,  1917.  To 
facilitate  comparison,  figures  were  also  compiled  for  the  ye^r 
ending  June  30,  1916.  *  Both  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

General  Statistical  Summary 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1916 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1017 

Peraona  eontintied  on  nrobation  from  orecedins  vear 

11.533 
19,305 

12,636 

PeraoDS  dLmsmI  on  Drobation  durins  vear 

21,847 

PennnA  nn  nmliii.f.inn  nart  nr  itll  nf  VAik.r  . 

30.838 
18,202 

34,483 

PArwiTm  rliimhars'fKl  from  nrobation  Annnv  vnar. ,.,,,,. 

19,931 

Peraonii  rAmaininff  on  nrobation  at  nnd  of  v<wr ,  .  - ,  ■  t 

12,636 

78.6% 
45 
45 
34 
178       . 

10 
171 
27,568 
96.171 
$139,748  97 
26,640  89 
38,428  34 

14 , 552 

Peroentage  of  those  who  paaaed  from  probation,  in  which  re- 
■ultfl  were  reported,  who  completed  their  temu  and  were  dia 
«>harged  as  imnroyed 

76.  K^ 

Cities  usinir  orobation  in  local  courts 

53 

Counties  usins  probation  in  county  or  supreme  courts,  or  both . . 
CountiMi  lunnir  nrnliation  in  town  or  villAjre  oou>^-  -,-,.. ,....  . 

54 
38 

Publicly  salanea  nrobation  officers  at  enci  of  vear 

197 

Probation  officers  detailed  from  other  branches  of  public  service. 
Volunteer  nrobation  officers  havina  cases  durine  y^ai* .  r  r 

5 
110 

Gsses  inveeticated  by  probation  officers  before  sentence 

Home  visits  made  by  probation  officers  r .  r . . , 

27,348 
101.944 

Amount  coDeoted  by  probation  officers  for  family  support 

Amount  collected  by  probation  officers  for  pasnnent  of  fines 

Amount  nnllMntMl  bv  nmhatinn  nffimm  for  rmtitiition 

$169,501  ^ 
37.477  11 
37.914  70 

Total  fioUficted  bv  nrobation  offioera    

$204,818  20 

$244,893  35 

iiii, 
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It  will  be  seen  that  substantial  increases  in  every  item  indicating 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  probation  STstem  are  shown  in  the  above 
table.  The  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  persons  placed  on  probation 
is  especially  marked.  This  was  2,542  greater  the  last  year  than 
during  the  previous  one,  an  increase  of  13.2  per  cesni.  The  num- 
ber actually  on  probation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  1,916  greater 
than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  15.2  per 
cent. 

Eight  more  cities  reported  probation  cases  in  their  local  oourte, 
nine  more  counties  used  probation  in  their  higher  courts  and  four 
more  counties  reported  cases  placed  on  probation  in  town  and 
village  courts  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  salaried  probation  oflScers  (most  significant  item 
of  all)  increased  by  nineteen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
officers  detailed  from  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  such  as 
county  detectives,  court  attendants  and  police  officers,  was  five 
less.  For  years  the  number  of  these  officers  has  been  diminishing, 
their  places  being  taken  by  r^ular  salaried  officers,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  probation  system. 

The  number  of  volunteer  officers  reported  as  acting  during  the 
year  was  also  loss  than  during  the  previous  year.  This  number 
has  also  been  growing  smaller  each  year.  As  this  is  directly  due 
to  the  ^nployment  of  more  salaried  officers,  it  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  gains  of  the  year.  The  work  of  many  volunteers  who 
handle  but  one  or  two  cases  and  do  but  little  with  them  can  be 
done  much  more  effectively  by  one  salaried  officer.  The  difficult 
and  responsible  work  of  a  probation  officer  should  not  be  left  to 
volunteer  workers  if  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  salaried  poution. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cases  reported 
as  investigated  by  probation  officers,  but  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  home  visits  was  reported. 

All  items  of  money  collections  show  increases  except  tiiat  for 
restitution  which  decreased  slightly. 

The  number  of  boys  under  sixteen,  girls  under  sixteen  and  men 
and  women  on  probation  Is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


CHART  II 


VARIATIONS  IN  NUMBERS  PLACED  ON 
PROBATION  IN  TEN  YEAPS 


1914        1915        1916        ler? 


TOTAL 
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CLAssiFicATioisr  OF  Pbobationiers  PiiAosd  akd  Remaikitfo  on 

Pbobation. 


Boye 

Girb 

Men 

Women 

Total 

CoDfeinaed  on  probation  from  June  SO.  1916 

Fbkoed  on  probation  during  year  ending  June 
30, 1917.7. 77.,. 

2,426 
5,739 

543 
1.081 

8.769 
13.370 

898 
1.657 

12,636 
21,847 

Total  on  probatioB  during  yeeec 

8.165 
4.995 

1,624 
777 

1 

22,139 
12,586 

2,556 
1,573 

34.483 

DiBcbarffed  fnmi  probationrdurinff  vear 

19,931 

Bemaining  on  probation  on  June  30, 1917 

3,170 

847 

1 

9.553 

982 

14.552 

Chart.  I  shows  the  proportion  of  boys,  girls,  men  and  women 
placed  on  probation  in  the  entire  State  and  in  yarious  groups  of 
conrt& 


GROWTH  OF  PSOBATIOir 


The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  new  cases  placed  on  pro- 
bation each  year  in  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  and  the  accompanying  chart: 

Number  of  Peesons  Placed  on  Probation- 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30 

Children 

Adnlto 

Total 

1908 

1109 

2.213 
2,07« 
2.227 
2.306 

4,003 
&.484 
5.550 
5.727 
5.064 
6.820 

4,941 

7,240 

6.41i) 

6.832 

9,657 

10,726 

12.049 

U,243 

13.641 

15,027 

7,154 

o,us 

1910 

8,637 

19U 

9,U» 

1912 

'  13.560 

1913 

lA.S1i» 

1914 

17.599 

1915 

1S,97» 

1916 

19.305 

1917 

2L«84rr 

Total 

42,070 

99.666 

141.736 

An  even  more  remarkable  growth  is  ahown  in  the  number  of 
persons  actually  in  charge  of  probajtion  officers  at  the  end  of  eadi 
fiscal  year  since  1907,  the  first  year  in  which,  complete  figmes  were 
collected  by  the  Commission. 


Statb  PbobatIon  Comhission 


Ntiubbb  op  Febsoits  oh  Fbobatioh  at  the  Close  op  Each 
Tbab 


a^ 

Adult! 

ToUl 

..i 

1.233 
2,197 

1 

il 

S,15S 
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In  nine  and  on&-half  years  the  number  of  persons  on  probation 
in  this  State  baa  increased  from  1,672  to  14,552,  or  more  than  770 
per  cent.  The  much  more  rapid  increase  proportionately  in  the 
number  actually  on  probation  at  tbe  end  of  eacb  year,  as  compared 
witb  the  increase  in  the  number  placed  on  probation  each  year, 
can  only  be  explained  by  tbe  fact  that  longer  terms  of  probation 
are  being  used.  Probation  for  two  or  three  months,  which  was 
common  in  the  early  days  of  the  system,  is  giving  way  to  probation 
for  one  year  or  more.  Also  probation  is  being  used  in  a  lai^r 
proportion  of  cases  in  the  higher  courts  which  try  fdonies.  In 
these  courts  terms  of  probation  of  from  two  to  five  years  are  fre- 
quently used. 

Both  as  a  cause  and  a  result  of  the  increased  number  placed  on 
probation,  has  been  the  increased  number  of  salaried  probation 
ofiBcere.  At  the  close  of  1906,  there  were  only  thirty  in  the  entire 
State.  At  the  close  of  1917,  there  were  197.  The  steady  growth 
in  the  number  of  officers  is  shown  in  the  following  table  and  the 
chart  herewith. 

Pub  Lie  LT   Salaeied    Pbobation   Officers    Theocohodt   tiib 

State. 


December  31,  1906. 
December  31,  1907. 
December  31,  1908. 
December  31,  1909. 
Deoember  31,  1910., 
December  31,  1911.  , 


CHART  III 

INCREASE   IN   SALARIED  PROBATION 
OFFICERS  IN  ELEVEN  TEARS 
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190f       M10       Itti        1912       1013       ItH        101$       MIS 


1017 


TOTAL. 


IN  CITIES IN  COUNTIES 


Eleventh  Annual  Kepobt  27 

September  30,  1912 137 

September  80,  1913 157 

September  30,  1914 164 

September  30,  1915 174 

Jmie  30,  1916 178 

June  30,  1917 197 


NEW  POSITIONS  CREATED 

During  1917,  there  were  sixteen  new  salaried  probation  officers' 
positions  created  in  the  State  as  follows:  Ten  new  probation 
officers  in.  the  New  York  City  Children's  Court,  five  men  and  five 
women;  three  officers  in  the  Kings  County  Court,  two  men  and  one 
woman;  one  man  probation  officer  in  the  Richmond  County  Court; 
one  man  probation  officer  in.  the  Elmira  Recorder's  Court;  one 
woman  probation  officer  in  the  Schenectady  Police  Court.  All  of 
these  positions,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  New  York 
Children's  Court,  were  the  first  salaried  officers  to  be  appointed  in 
their  respective  courta.  There  were  no  positions  abolished  in  the 
State  during  the  past  year.  Twenty  new  probation  officers  were 
appointed  to  succeed  salaried  officers  who  had  left  the  service  or 
been  promoted  to  higher  positions.  The  position  of  one  woman 
deputy  chief  probation  officer  was  transferred  from  the  New  York 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  to  the  Children's  Court. 

A  total  of  sixty-three  new  volunteer  probation  officers  were 
appointed  during  the  year. 

The  only  cities  in  the  State  having  a  population  of  20,000  or 
over  which  do  not  employ  their  own  salaried  probation  officers  are 
as  follows:  Cohoes,  Gloversville,  Niagara  Falls,  Oswego,  Rome 
aad  Troy.  Four  of  these  use  salaried  county  probation  officers  and 
two  use  privately  paid  county  probation  officers.  Of  the  62  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  34  now  employ  salaried  county  probation  officers. 
The  other  counties;  so  far  as  they  have  any  probation  work,  depend 
upon  privately  salaried  or  volunteer  officers. 

INCREASED  SALARIES  FOR  PROBATION  OFFICERS 

There  is  hardly  any  feature  of  the  system  more  important  than 
the  payment  of  adequate  salaries  to  probation  officers  both  in  order 
to  obtain  qualified  persons  who  can  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  service,  and  also  to  hold  them  after  they  have  secured  expe- 
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rience.  The  Commission  recoimaeiicb  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1,200  for  both  moa  and  wom^ea  offioers.  This  has  now  been 
established  in  iNew  York  city.  In  Buffalo  and  Erie  county  men 
officers  receive  $1,200  with  annual  salary  increases  up  to  $1,500. 
In  New  Yoik  city  a  $60  increase  is  allowed  each  yeer  until  a 
maximum  of  $1,560  is  reached.  The  New  York  Children's  Court 
last  year  requested  that  the  maximum  be  increased  to  $1,800  for 
both  men  and  women  with  a  yearly  increase  of  $120.  This  would 
provide  a  greater  incentive  for  entering  and  remaining  in  the 
service  and  is  recommended  by  the  Commission,  as  being  justified 
by  the  responsibilities  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  rising  cost  of  all 
necessaries. 

During  the  past  year,  42  probation  officers  received  increaaeS' 
in  salary.  Most  of  these  were  the  regular  increasea  piovided  lor 
the  probation  officers  in  New  York  city  and  Buffalo,  but  many 
county  officers  also  received  small  increases. 

COURTS  USING  PROBATION 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  by  groups  of  courts 
of  all  persons  placed  on  probation  during  the  past  year. 

Number  of  Persoxs  Placed  ox  Probation  Dtirin^o  the  Year 
Ending  Junk  30,  1917,  bt  Gboitps  op  Courts. 


Lower  eourta  of  New  York  City 

Higher  courts  of  New  York  City .... 

Lower  eourta  of  other  cities 

County  and  Supreme  Courts  oatnde 

New  York  City 

Courta  of  towns  and  TiDacea 

Entire  State. 


Bosm 

Oali 

Mm 

WOBMD 

Tol^ 

i,080 

'i»246 

981 

■'87 

6.043 

065 

4^863 

88a 

58 
626 

U.ftt 

728 

6.810 

216 
203 

5.739 

44 

19 
1.081 

1^345 
454 

13.370 

80 

1,657 

1»660 

786 

21.847 

54.7 

3.3 

31.2 

7.6 

3.2- 

100.0- 


From  the  above,  it  is  seen  that  58  per  cent  of  all  the  cases 
were  from  the  courts  of  New  York  city.  A  comparison  of  the* 
statistics  for  previous  years  shows  that  each  year  the  percentage 
of  cases  from  New  York  city  has  decreased.  Five  years  ago, 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1912,  68.4  per  cent  of  all 
the  cases  were  f rcun  New  York  city  j  the  following  year  64,5  per 
cent  This  shows  that  although  the  use  of  probation  ia  increasing^ 
in  New  York  city,  it  is  increasing  much  more  ni|^dly  up-State 
where  the  work  is  newer  and  less  devdoped  than  in  the  Greater 
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City.  It  is  intereBting  to  note  that  this  year  the  percentage  of 
cases  from  New^  York  city  ia  only  slightly  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  of  the  State  in  New  York  city. 

The  number  of  cases  on  probation  from  the  county  and  Supreme 
courts  outside  New  York  city  and  from  the  courts  of  towns  and 
villages,  while  small  in  proportion  to  the  cases  from  city  courts, 
is  increasing  each  year.  Seven  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  all  the 
cases  last  year  were  from  the  County  and  Supreme  Courts  outside 
New  York  city,  as  compared  with  5.4  per  cent  during  the  previous 
statistical  year;  3.2  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  from  town  and 
village  courts,  as  compared  with  2.4  per  cent  during  the  prwious 
year. 

There  are  59  cities  in  the  State.  Of  these  all  but  six  small 
cities  reported  cases  placed  on  probation  in  their  local  courts; 
these  were:  Greneva,  Glen  Cove,  Oneida,  Oneonta,  Tonawanda 
and  Sherrill.  Courts  of  the  following  cities  which  used  no  j^o- 
bation  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  reported  cases  last  year: 
Oanandaigua,  Dunkirk,  Fulton,  Glens  Falls,  Little  Falls,  Olean, 
Port  Jervis,  and  Salamanca.  Cities  which  show  the  largest  gains 
in  the  number  of  cases  placed  on  probation  are:  New  York  City 
Children's  Court  and  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  Binghamton, 
Jamestown,  and  Niagara  Falls. 

Of  the  62  eounties  of  the  State,  54  reported  cases  placed  on 
probation  in  lie  County  or  Supreme  Court  and  88  in  one  or  more 
town  or  village  courts.  Counties  showing  the  largest  increase  in 
the  use  of  probation  in  their  County  or  Supr«ne  Courts  were: 
New  York,  Kings,  Eichmond  and  Oranga  Four  counties  last 
year  reported  cases  placed  on  probation  from  justices'  courts  of 
towns  and  villages,  but  reported  no  cases  during  the  previous 
year.  In  several  counties  probation  was  used  in  ten  or  more 
towns  and  Tillages,  but  most  counties  reported  cases  in  only  two  or 
fliree  rural  courts.  Obviously  there  is  a  very  large  xmdeveloped 
field  for  probation  work  in  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
Stata 

The  explanation  of  these  various  gains  is  generally  to  be  found 
ui  the  employment  of  additional  salaried  probation  officers  or  pro- 
Wdox  oEeeis  app(Hnted  for  the  first  time.  The  table  which 
follows  shows  the  widespread  use  of  probation  in  the  various 
courts  of  the  Stata 
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XuMBEB  OF  Persons  Placed  on  Peobation  During  the  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1917,  Arranged  by  Pi-aoes. 


PLACES 


CrnsB 

Albany 

Amaterdain 

Auburn 

Batavia 

B««oon 

Binghamton . . . 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Ganandaigua. . 

Cohoea 

Coming 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Blmira 

Fulton 

Glena  Falls 

Qloveraville . . . 

Homell 

Hudson 

Ithaoa 

Jamestown .... 
Johnstown. . . . 

Kingston 

Laokawanna.. . 
Little  Falls. . . . 

Lookport 

Meenanicville. . 
Middletown . . . 
Mt.  Vernon ... 

Newburgh 

New  Roohelle.. 
New  York  City 

New  York  City 


New  York  City .  . . 
New  York  City . . . 
New  York  City . . . 
New  York  City . . . 
New  York  City . . . 
New  York  City . .  . 
New  York  City . .  . 
New  York  City . . . 
New  York  City . . . 
New  York  City... 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda. 

Norwich 

Ogdensburg 

Olean 

Oswego 

Plattsburg 

Port  Jervia ._ 

Poughkeepeie 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Rome 

Salamanca 

Saratoga  Springs . . 

Schenectaciy 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Watervliet 

White  Plains 

Yonkers 


Courts 


Total  for  cities. 


PoUoe 

Recorder's 

Recorder's 

PoUce 

aty 

aty 

Children's 

City 

Pokes 

PoUce 

City 

City 

City 

Recorder's 

City 

City 

Recorder's 

Recorder's 

City 

City 

Police 

Recorder's 

Recorder's 

City 

Recorder's 

Police 

City 

Recorder's 

City 

Recorder's 

City 

Board     of     Magistrates,     let 

Division 

Board     of     Magistrates,     2d 

Division 

Special  Seasions,  Manhattan . . 

Special  Sessions,  Bronx 

Special  Sessions,  Brooklyn. . . . 

Special  Sessions,  Queens 

Special  Sessions,  Richmond. . . 

Cnildren's,  Manhattan 

Children's,  Bronx 

Children's,  Brooklyn 

Children's,  Queens 

Children's,  Richmond 

Police 

City 

Police 

Recorder's 

Police 

Recorder's 

City 

Justice's 

City 

City 

Police 

City 

City 

City 

Police 

Special  Sessions 

City 

City 

City 

City 

Police 

City 


Boys 


60 

26 

8 

9 

8 

30 

210 


4 

8 

3 

4 

26 

4 

6 

6 

2 

7 

8 

20 

20 

60 

61 

1 


6 


20 
14 
14 


1.971 
437 
1,197 
322 
153 
5 
3 


1 

15 

1 

6 


33 

2 


11 
18 
12 

100 
79 
56 
50 
14 
13 
28 

156 


Girls 


5,317 


6 
5 


15 


7 
6 


Men 


83 
39 
42 


10 

116 

29 

2,714 

10 


20 

50 

3 

73 


19 


5 

138 

1 

4 
262 


487 
80 

238 

88 

59 

2 


6 
18 

>   ■   • 

5 

4 

i 

2 


1,017 


10 

6 

4 

27 

55 

9 

1.879 

2.744 

742 

91 

489 

67 

81 


89 
29 

4 
19 

2 

4 
18 

1 
19 

322 
10 
32 
49 

122 

195 
2 

179 
20 

"4 
67 


Women 


10.899 


43 
3 

8 


1 
54 

27 

321 

2 


1 

4 


8 
10 


1 
14 


Total 


341 

340 
130 

0 
06 

2 


2 
2 
2 


3 


69 
1 

■  «   • 

6 

2 

20 

■  •  * 

9 
3 


1.614 


142 
73 
58 

9 

19 

200 

281 

3,035 

12 

4 
30 
57 

7 
107 

4 

6 
25 

2 
14 
27 
168 
21 
55 
337 

1 

10 
12 

4 
49 
71 
23 

2.220 

3.084 

872 

100 

555 

69 

31 

2.458 

517 

1,435 

410 

212 

08 

34 

7 

20 

17 

5 

30 
1 

52 

2 

391 

22 

60 

67 

230 

312 

58 

243 

41 

13 

33 

216 


18,747 
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PLACES 

Courts 

Boys 

Girls 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Towns  and  VxLLAon 

IN  — 
Okjugft  ooiinty 

Justices' 

■  •   ■   • 

1 
.... 

"2 
.... 

"i 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

■  *  ■  • 

.... 

'7 

"i 

'"2 

2 

4 

38 

47 

20 

11 

2 

7 

1 

11 

32 

'? 

26 

*     26 

2 

27 

2 

7 

4 

1 

i 

1 

i 

23 
3 

8 

5 

53 

7 

22 

1 
13 

26 

4 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

■■"A 
2 
1 



..... 

""i 
"3 

""2 

""""i 
■"'i 

•  ■  •  ■  • 

..... 

6 

■■■'3 

1 

3 

Cynton  ooonty 

Justices' 

5 
2 

10 

Cortlftiid  oottnty 

Justices' 

46 

DutohMt  county 

Justices' 

49 

Erie  oounty . . .'. 

Justices' 

2 

1 
1 
8 
2 

24 

Justices' 

12 

Folton  oounty  f 

Justices* 

8 

L6irif  ooonty 

Justices' 

10 

Montffomery  oounty. . . 

Justices' 

3 

Niagara  county 

Oneida  county 

Justices' 

11 

Justices' 

7 
17 

40 

Justices' 

34 

Ontario  county ....... 

Jufltioes* 

1 

OranM  ooun^ 

Justices' .................... 

3 

7 

32 

Justices* 

8 

St.  Lawrence  oounty. . . 

Justices' 

26 

^bwieirtady  oounty . 

Justices' 

4 

16 

2 

6 

Steuben  oounty 

Justices' 

46 

Soff oik  county. 

Justices' 

3 

Warren  oounty 

Justices' 

2 

Wettoheater  oounty. . . . 

Justices' 

2 
5 

10 

VlLLAOBS 

Albion 

Police 

5 

Attica 

Police 

5 

Ouuateo 

Police 

1 

Dobbe  Ferry 

Police 

2 
6 

2 

Elmin  Heights 

Police 

8 

£Mt  Hoohester 

Police 

1 

Police 

4 
50 
3 
2 
6 
3 

4 

Hsrkuner ... 

Police 

68 

Lancaster 

Police 

26 

Lyons 

Police 

5 

Medina 

Police 

13 

Mineois 

Police 

3 

PennYan 

Police 

1 

Perry 

Police 

2 

1 

7 

Pbilmont 

Police 

54 

Pleasantville 

Police 

8 

St.  Johneville 

Police 

1 
2 

16 

29 

Walton 

Police 

2 

Tomm 
Albany  county 

Town  of  Colonie 

17 

AUeiany  county 

Town  of  Cubtt 

13 

(^oautauQun  county . .  . 

Town  of  Hanover 

2 
6 

•  •    ■    * 

2 

1 
1 
1 

•  •   ■   • 

2 

2 

Emcx  oounty 

Town  of  Moriah 

30 

Herkimer  oounty 

Nanau  county 

Town  of  Manheim 

Town  of  Oyster  Bay 

5 
2 

JJucsra  county 

Town  of  Lewiston 

1 

Otsego  county 

Schenectady  oounty. . . 

Town  of  Otsego 

Town  of  Glenville 

3 

1 

wtoga  county 

Saratoga  county 

Schuyler  oounty 

Town  of  Corinth 

Town  of  Milton 

Town  of  Dix 

2 
6 
3 

Supreme  and  County 

County 

Totals    for    towns 
sndvillaces.. .. 

199 

18 

459 

30 

706 

,,^       COUNIUS 
Albany. ... 

•  •  •  • 

33 

105 

37 

11 

5 

15 

6 

7 

1 

12 

44 

224 

12 

7 

5 

■""6 
2 

..... 

•    •    •    ■    • 

'■■■3 

10 
2 

33 

Bronx ' ,'    ' ' ' ', . 

111 

Broome 

Supreme  and  County 

Supremo 

«  •   ■    ■ 

39 

Cattaraugus 

11 

ftyugsT^. :::::::.: 

Supreme  and  County 

Supreme  and  County 

County 

•  •  ■   ■ 

•  •  •  • 

5 

^sutMiqua 

15 

6 

Clinton... 

Supreme  and  County 

County 

■   ■  ■  • 

7 

1 

Cortland 

Supreme  and  County 

Supreme  and  County 

Supreme  and  County  and  U.  S. 
District 

.... 

12 

gutchenB 

50 

Eric... 

234 

Ei*fx 

SuDreme  And  Cou  nt  v  . 

«  •  •  • 
•  «  •  • 

1 

14 

Pranklin 

Supreme  and  County 

Supreme*  and  County 

7 

Fulton 

6 

33 
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PLACE8 


Boys 


Girls 


Men 


Total 


Ck>nifTia8 — Conduded 

Genesee 

Greene 


JWIeraon. 


lirinsstfln. . 
Madison .... 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Montgomery , 

New  York.'.'. 

OiSda 

Onondaga. . . 

Ontario 

Ontatio 


Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer..  • 
BSchmond... 
Rockland.. . 
8t  Lawreooe, 

Saratoga 

Sohenectady. 
Sohoharie. . . 

Staiiben 

SuSoIk 

Tk)ga 

Tonpkina. . . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Wayne 

Westohestor. 
Wyoming.  . . 


Totak  for  Supreme 
and  County  Cburts 


Gfaiid  total 


Supreme  and  County 

County 

Suprame  and  County 
Supreme  and  County 

Supreme  and  County 

Supreme 

Supreme  and  County 

County 

County  (CUldren'8  Part) 
Siq>rcme  and  County 
S^preme  and  County 
General  Sessions. . . . . 
Siq>reme  and  County 
Siv>reme  and  County 
Siv>wme  and  County 

Supreme  and  County 

County  (ChUdren*B  ParQ 
Siv»eme  and  County 

Si^neme 

Supreme  and  County 
Supreme  and  Coimty 
v.>ounwy  .••«•...•.•< 
v.'Qunty  .■«........• 

Supreme  and  County 
Sunteme  and  County 
Supreme  and  Coimty 
Supreme  and  Coimty 
Supreme  and  County 

Supreme 

v/Ouu  vy »  .•  .«.«..... 
Supreme  and  Coim^y 
Supreme  and  Counlgr 

Sufw^me  ■  • .  • 

Snnteme  and  County 

County . .  • .  • 

Supreme  and  County 

County  ..*• •• 

Supreme  and  Cou&ty 
Supreme  and  County 
Supreme  ••... 


195 


25 


I 


41 


6 


3 
1 
6 

19 

73 

3 

a 
1 

22 

»  •  •  • 

9 

6 

863 

52 

£8 

M 

8 


14 
13 

4 
4 

11 
4 
4 
6 
9 
4 
3 

39 
3 


223 
5«7S9 


46 
1.061 


1»«9S 
13,370 


3 

1 

5 

10 
04 

S 
3 
1 


39 

1 

40 

1 

UO 

3 

2 

42 

« 

21 

25 

3 

1 
1 


9 

7 

021 

52 

58 

55 

8 


I 

41 
10 

5 
48 
21 
3S 

3 

M 

13 

4 

5 

IS 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

40 

3 

1 


U9 
1.067 


2,377 
81.047 
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CHASGBS  AGAinST  PESSONS  PLACED  ON  PROBATION 

The  following  table  shows  the  reported  charges  against  all 
adults  placed  on  probation  during  the  past  year. 


Classification  of  Chabges  Against  Adults  Placed  on  Pro- 
bation DuBiNG  THE  Yeab  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


CHARGES 


Uitdemmnen  and  LeuMr  Off^iuM 

AiMult,  third  degree 

Disorderly  oonduet 

Non-rapport 

Petit  larceny 

Prostitution 

PabUe  intoneatkn 

Vacrancy 

VioUtion  of  local  ordinances 

Other  and  unstated  misdemeanors 


Total  misdemeanors,  etc . 
FdonxM 


Aaaolt 

Boiilary 

Fonery 

Grand  larceny 

Other  and  unstated  felonies 

Total  febnies 

Qrud  totals 


Number 
men 


089 
1.870 
4,000 
1,924 


1,017 
183 
520 

1.202 


12,080 


100 
359 
76 
303 
303 


1,290 


13,370 


Percent 
men 


5.2 
14.1 
30.3 
14.4 

i2!i 
1.4 
3.9 
8.9 


90.3 


1.2 
2.7 
.0 
2.9 
2.3 


9.7 


100.0 


Number 
women 


35 
270 

34 
250 
300 
307 
101 

98 
138 


1.599 


7 

1 

0 

21 

23 


389 


1,057 


Per  cent 
women 


2.1 

10.3 

2.1 

15.5 

18.1 

22.1 

0.1 

5.9 

8.3 


90.5 


.4 

.1 

.4 

1.2 

1.4 


3.5 


100.0 


Total 


724 

2,149 

4.094 

2.180 

300 

1,984 

284 

024 

1.340 


13,079 


107 
300 
81 
414 
320 


1.348 


15.027 


Per  cent 


4.8 

14.3 

27.2 

14.5 

2.0 

13.2 

1.9 

4.2 

8.9 


91.0 


1.1 
2.4 
.6 
2.8 
2.2 


9.0 


100.0 


From  the  above  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  leading  offense  for 
which  men  are  placed  on  probation  is  non-support,  30.3  per  cent 
of  the  men  coming  in  under  this  charga  This  proportion  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  proportion  of 
all  cases  placed  on  probation  for  assault  and  disorderly  conduct 
has  decreased  slightly  while  the  percentage  of  cases  of  petty 
larceny,  grand  larceny  and  burglary  has  increased  slightly.  Next 
to  non-support,  stealing  in  its  various  degrees  is  found  to  be  the 
greatest  cause  for  which  adults  are  placed  on  probation.  The 
percentage  of  cases  placed  on  probation  for  public  intoxication 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

Among  women,  the  number  of  cases  placed  on  probation  for 
prostitution  decreased  from  391  last  year  to  300  this  year,  while 
the  number  on  probation  for  felonies  increased  slightly.  The 
number  of  prostitutes  placed  on  probation  has  decreased  each 
year  for  several  years.  In  1915,  there  .were  470  women  placed 
on  probation  for  this  offense.    Most  of  these  cases  came  from  the 
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New  York  City  Night  Court.  The  magistrates  presiding  in  this 
court  are  favorable  to  the  use  of  proba-iou  in  the  enses  of  women 
who  are  not  hardened  prostitutes  and  where  there  is  a  chance  of 
reclamation.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  cases  of  this  character 
seems  to  be  due  to  more  careful  investigation  and  discrimination 
in  using  probation  and  also  in  the  smaller  number  of  cases  brought 
before  the  court,  due  to  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  following  table  shows  the  offenses  in  cases  of  children  placed 
on  probation. 


Classification  of  Charges  in  the  Cases  of  Children  Placed 
ON  Probation  During  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917 


CHARGES 


Assault 

Burglary  or  robbery 

Disorderly  or  ungoverxuible  child 

Improper  guardianship 

Larceny  and  similar  offenses. . . . 

Malicious  mischief 

Truancy 

Violations  of  local  ordinances . . . 
other  and  unstated  charges 

Total 


Number 
boys 


182 
935 
816 
712 
1.519 
760 
153 
79 
583 


5,739 


Percent 
boys 


3.2 
16.2 

14.2 


.4 
,5 


12. 
26. 
13.3 

2.6 

1 
10. 


.5 

1 


100.0 


Number 
girls 


1 

6 

322 

638 

48 

15 

14 

2 

35 


1.081 


Percent 
girls 


.1 

.5 

29.8 

59.0 

4.5 

1.4 

1.4 

.1 

3.2 


100.0 


Total 


183 

941 

1.138 

1.350 

1,567 

775 

167 

81 

618 


6,820 


Percent 


27 

13.8 

16.7 

19.7 

23.0 

11.4 

2.4 

1.2 

9.1 


100.0 


Children  may  not  be  convicted  of  crime  in  this  State,  but  of 
juvenile  delinquency  only.  The  charges  above  are  the  reported 
acts  or  omissions  which  caused  the  child  to  be  adjudged  delin- 
quent or  neglected.  In  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  42.7  per 
cent  of  all  the  boys  were  placed  on  probation  last  year  for  stealing 
;n  some  form;  26.6  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  brought  in  for 
improper  guardianship  or  as  being  disorderly  or  ungovernable 
Among  girls,  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  are  charged  with 
improper  guardianship  or  as  being  disorderly  or  ungovemabla 
These  percentages  have  not  materially  changed  for  several  years. 

The  child  is  blamed  too  much  instead  of  the  parent.  In  very 
many  of  these  cases,  the  parent  is  the  real  offender.  Courts  deal- 
ing with  children  should  also  have  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the 
parent.  This  jurisdiction  is  not  yet  possessed  by  the  New  York 
City  Children's  Court  but  it  seems  evident  that  it  should  be. 
When  the  court  can  reach  the  parents  and  deal  with  them  effec- 
tively, much  delinquency  among  children  can  be  prevented 
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Charts  IV  and  V  herewith  show  the  charges  reported  in  all 
cases  placed  on  probation  during  the  year. 

RESULTS  OF  PROBATION 

During  the  past  year  19,931  persons  of  all  ages  were  discharged 
from  probation.  In  every  case,  the  Commission  requires  a  report 
from  the  probation  officer  giving  his  estimate  of  the  results  of 
probation.    The  following  table  gives  the  results  so  reported. 

Results  Repobted  in  All  Cases  Passed  fbom  Peobation  Dub- 

iNG  THE  Yeab  Ending  June  30,  1917 


REPORTED  RESULTS 


Discharged  with  iini>rovement. . . 
Discharged  without  improvement 

Rearrested  and  committed 

Absconded  or  lost  from  oversight , 
Other  and  unstated  results 

Total 


Boys 

Girls 

Men 

Women 

3,888 

609 

9,042 

1.177 

240 

26 

877 

77 

737 

131 

1.418 

188 

21 

4 

797 

105 

109 

7 

452 

26 

4.005 

777 

12,5-6 

1,573 

Total 


14.716 

1.220 

2.474 

927 

594 


19.931 


The  classification  of  those  completing  their  probation  periods 
as  to  whether  they  were  impro\'ed  or  unimproved,  depends  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  probation  officer,  but  is  probably  fairly  accur- 
ate. It  should  be  remembered  that  all  probationers  who  complete 
their  probation  terms  and  are  discharged  from  probation  may  be 
put  down  as  successes  in  that  they  have  avoided  commitment  and 
have  not  committed  further  offenses.  The  probation  officei*s  are 
asked  to  classify  cases  as  discharged  with  improvement  only  when 
they  believe  that  they  are  definitely  and  positively  improved  as 
to  character  and  conditions.  Omitting  the  cases  where  final 
results  were  unknown  or  unreported,  there  were  19,337  cases 
where  the  results  were  stated.  The  percentages  are  given  in  the 
following  table. 

Results  Shown  by  Percentages  in  the  19,337  Cases  Dis- 

CHABOED  FBOM  PeOBATION  WhEKE  ReSULTS  WeRE  RePORTED 


REPORTED  RESULTS 

Boys 

Girls 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Ducharged  with  improvement 

Diachaiieed  without  improyement. . . . 
RcATntMi  And  CrOmmitted 

Per  cent 

79.6 

4.0 

15.1 

.4 

Per  cent 

79.1 

3.4 

17.0 

.5 

Per  cent 

74.6 

7.2 

11.7 

6.5 

Per  cent 
76.1 

4.0 
12.2 

6.8 

Percent 
76.1 
6.3 
12.8 

Absconded  or  loet  from  oversight 

4.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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From  the  above  table,  it  is  seen  that  82.4  per  cent  of  all  eases 
completed  their  terms  of  probation  satisfactorily  and  were  dis- 
charged; 76.1  per  cent  were  reported  with  improvement,  and  6.3 
per  cent  without  improvement.  The  percentage  discharged  with 
improvement  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  last  statistical  year 
when  78.3  per  cent  were  so  reported.  This  may  be  due  in  part 
to  more  accurate  judgment  on  the  part  of  probation  (^cers. 
However,  the  numl>er  and  percentage  rearrested  and  committed 
last  year  was  slightly  larger  than  the  previous  year, — 12.8  per 
cent  as  compared  with  11.4  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  percentage 
of  those  absconded,  4.8  per  cent  was  exactly  the  sama 

When  we  consider  the  material  with  which  probation  (^oers 
must  work,  sometimes  getting  cases  which  are  sure  to  fail,  and  the 
handicaps  under  which  they  labor,  many  of  them  having  more 
cases  than  they  can  thoroughly  supervise,  the  percentage  of 
failures  seems  very  small.  When  it  is  considered  that  proba- 
tioners are  entirely  on  their  honor  and  have  constant  opportunity^ 
to  escape  supei'vision,  it  is  surprising  that  less  than  5  per  cent 
each  year  violate  the  trust  that  is  imposed  in  them  by  absconding. 

Chart  VI  shows  graphically  the  results  in  adults'  and  children's 
cases  separately. 

HONBY  COLLBCTIONS  BY  PROBATION  OFFICERS 

A  total  of  $244,893.35  actually  passed  through  the  hands  of 
probation  officers  in  this  State  last  year.  This  was  $40,000  more 
than  that  collected  the  year  before.  The  employment  of  more 
salaried  probation  officers  and  a  development  of  this  phase  of  the 
work,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  non-support  caaes,  has  caused 
this  increase.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  of  this  large  sum 
was  received  by  probation  officers  in  small  payments,  most  of 
them  not  exceeding  $5,  generally  received  weekly  and  usually 
paid  by  the  probationer  in  person.  All  of  this  money  is  then,  paid 
out  in  equally  small  amounts  to  the  wives  or  other  beneficiaries. 
All  payments  received  by  probation  officers,  as  well  as  moneys 
paid  by  probationers  under  court  orders  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  probation  officers,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 
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Money  Paid  by  Pbobationess  foe  Family  Suppoet,  Fines  and 
Restitution  Dubino  the  Yeab  Ending  June  30,  1917 


CoDoetod  from  iirob«tioiien  by  probation  offioers  for  family  support 

CoOeeted  from  probationers  by  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Charities  for 

family  tnpport  in  oases  on  probatiixi  from  the  City  Magistrates'  Courts 

Paid  by  probationers  direct  to  beneficiaries  for  family  support  under  court  orders . . 


Total  payments  by  probationers  for  family  support 

Collected  from  inrobationers  by  probation  officers  for  fines 

Collected  from  probationers  by  probation  oflloers  for  restitution. 

Grand  total  of  pasments  in  probation  cases 


$169,501  54 

223,580  55 
208,256  OS 


$601,347  17 
37.477  II 
37.914  70 


$676,738  08 


Nearly  all  of  the  total  of  $169,501.54  collected  by  probation 
officers  for  family  support  was  from  up-State  courts,  the  Buffalo 
City  Court  contributing  30.9  per  cent  In  New  York  city,  col- 
lections are  handled  through  the  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Charities,  the  immense  sum  of  $223,589.55  having  been  col- 
lected from  probationers  in  the  magistrates'  courts  alone.  All 
of  the  payments  are  che<iked  up  by  the  probation  officers  from  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Charities  monthly,  the  officers 
meanwhile  visiting  in  the  homes  and  receiving  reports.  It  is 
expected  that  eventually  all  of  this  work  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  domestic  relations  courts  and  bo  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  probation  officers.  By  so  doing  the  entire  treatment  of 
non-support  cases  would  be  in  the  hands  of  one  agency,  the 
Domestic  Belations  Court. 

From  the  table  given  above,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  very  largo 
sum  was  paid  by  probationers  direct  to  their  wives  and  other 
dependents  for  family  support  as  ordered  by  the  courts.  The 
payment  of  most  of  this  money  so  reported  is  checked  up  by  the 
probation  officers  by  means  of  receipts  from  the  beneficiaries  which 
the  probationers  are  required  to  bring.  Although  the  officers  do 
not  have  the  actual  handling  of  this  money  they  are  responsible 
for  its  payment  and  should  require  receipts  in  all  cases. 

The  total  sum  of  money  paid  to  wives  and  dependents  in  nou- 
support  cases  because  of  the  operation  of  the  probation  system 
last  year  was  $601,347.17.  This  is  about  $60,000  more  than  the 
amount  paid  during  the  last  statistical  year.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  that  it  represents  a  vast  economy  both  to  the  State,  the 
cities  and  to  society  generally. 
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The  amoimt  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  public  treasuries 
for  fines  through  the  operation  of  the  probation  system  last  year 
was  $37,477.11,  as  compared  with  $26,640.89,  during  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  amount  has  been  growing  rapidly  each  year.  This 
money  is  largely  collected  outside  of  New  York  city,  65.5  per  cent 
being  collected  in  the  Buffalo  City  Court.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  system  has  not  yet  been  established  in  the  New  York 
Magistrates'  Courts.  Although  no  special  provision  exists  in-  the 
Inferior  Criminal  Courts  Law,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Magistrates'  Courts  from  using  the  probation  officers  to  make 
these  collections.  At  the  present  time,  defendants  are  sometimes 
given  time  to  pay  their  fines  to  the  clerks  of  the  courts,  but  in 
other  cases  men  are  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  inability  to  pay  a 
fine.  The  Commission  has  always  held  that  this  is  an  unjust  and 
anti-social  procedure  similar  to  the  ancient  practice  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  impose  a  fine,  and 
if  the  poor  defendant  is  willing  to  go  out  and  earn  the  money  to 
pay  it,  he  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  probation  office  should  not  be  made  a 
collecting  agency.  The  probation  officers  should  not  be  loaded 
down  with  cases  of  probationers  who  do  not  need  supervision  or 
probationary  treatment  other  than  the  mere  collection  of  a  fine. 
Of  course,  in  many  cases  where  a  fine  is  imposed  the  defendant 
also  profits  by  the  helpful  supervision  and  discipline  of  proba- 
tion. In  other  cases,  such  as  violators  of  traffic  ordinances  and 
other  offenses  not  involving  serious  moral  delinquency,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  suspended  sentence  and  the  collection  of 
the  fines  in  instalments  through  the  office  of  the  clerk  and  court 
marshal  be  used. 

Last  year  showed  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  money 
collected  by  probation  officers  for  restitution,  the  total  being 
$37,914.70  as  compared  with  $38,429.34  the  year  before.  The 
wise  use  of  this  method  of  doing  justice  to  injured  parties  and 
furnishing  discipline  to  probationers  is  to  be  commended.  The 
amount  so  collected  should  increase,  provided  again  that  the 
probation  office  is  not  used  as  a  collection  ag^icy  for  the  court  in 
cases  not  needing  probationary  supervision. 
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HOME  VISITS 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
supervision  of  probationers  is  the  regular  visit  by  the  probation 
officer  to  the  home.  For  several  years,  the  Commission  has 
been  asking  the  probation  officers  to  report  monthly  upon  the 
number  of  home  visits  made.  The  table  which  follows  shows 
the  total  number  of  visits  reported  as  made  by  each  probation 
office,  the  average  number  of  probationers  under  supervision, 
and  the  average  number  of  visits  per  case  for  the  nine  months 
ending  June  30,  1917.  This  table  gives  some  measure  of  the 
closeness  of  supervision  maintained  by  the  different  officers. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  various  factors  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  passing  judgment.  Some  of  these  are: 
the  number  of  cases  in  charge  of  each  officer,  which  varies  greatly ; 
the  extent  of  the  territory  to  be  covered ;  and  the  kind  of  cases. 
A  few  of  the  offices  are  shown  as  reporting  no  visits.  In  some  of 
these  cases  visits  may  be  made,  but  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  either  felt  to  be  too  few  to  report  or  else  the  officer  is  keeping 
inadequate  records  of  the  work  he  is  doing. 

The  whole  question  of  visits  is  discussed  in  detail  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  probation  officers  of  the  State  in  the  report 
on  Methods  of  Supervising  Persons  on  Probation  which  will  be 
found  later  in  this  report. 
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COURTS 


Co%mtiiOfietn 

AlbuQr  (Aipreme  and  County) 

Albany  (Towns  and  VUlaiea) 

Brans  County 

Broome  (SoprenM  and  County) 

Casnisa  (Supreme  and  County) 

C^iiyufa  (Towns  and  Villaeee) 

Chautauqua  (Supreme  and  County) . . , 

Chenanco  (Supreme  and  County) 

Clinton  (Supreme  and  County) , 

Clinton  (Towns  and  ViUagee) 

Cortland  (Supreme  and  County) , 

Cortland  (Towns  and  Villaces) 

DutdMSB  (Supreme  and  County) 

DutebesB  (Towns  and  Villaces) 

Erie  (Aiprame  and  County) 

Erie  (Towns  and  Villages) 

Emsk  (Stmrame  and  County) 

Ftankhn  (Supreme  and  County) 

Franklin  (Towns  and  ^llaces) 

Folton  (Supreme  and  Oyunty) 

FaHon  (Towns  and  ViDafeB) 

UBwmm  (Supreme  and  County) 

Kinis  County  ••• ••••.. .., 

Lewis  (Supreme  and  Ciounty) 

Lewis  (Towns  and  Villans) 

Madison  (Supreme  and  County) 

Monroe  (Supreme  and  County) 

Monroe  CounW  (Chikben's  nut) 

Montcomety  (Supreme  and  County) . 
Montoomery  (Towns  and  Villaces). . . 

New  York  General  Sessions 

Niacara  (Supreme  and  County) 

Nis^am  CTowns  and  ^llaces) 

Onoda  (^ipreme  and  County) 

Oneida  (Towns  and  VIDaces) 

Onondaca  (Supreme  and  County) 

Onondaca  (Towns  and  ViUaces) 

Ontario  Onmty  (Children's  part) 

Ontario  (Supreme  and  County) 

Orsnce  (Supreme  and  County) 

Oruce  (Towns  and  Villages) 

Oiwego  (Supreme  and  Ccmnty) 

Queens  County 

RensKlaer  (Supreme  and  County) . . . 

Riehmond  County 

BocUand  fflupreme  and  County) 

wMkknd  (Towns  and  Villaces) 

St  Lawrence  (Supreme  and  County) . 
St.  Lawrence  (Towns  and  ViUaies). . . 

SMoca  ffluprame  and  County) 

Steuben  (Supreme  and  County) 

Steuben  (Towns  and  VOIscm) 

Suffolk  (Supreme  and  County) 

Molk  (Towns  and  Villaces) 

Wenen  fflupreme  and  County) 

Wsrven  (Towns  and  Vmafes) 

^eetdiester  (Supreme  ana  County) . . 
Westehester  (Towns  and  Villaces). . . . 


number  of 
probation 


under 
sui>er> 
vision 
duiing 
the  nine 
months 


37 

14 

85 

24 

10 

6 

9 

7 

8 

6 

5 

28 

62 

28 

266 

12 

22 

26 

12 

12 

2 

18 

83 

7 

7 

2 

24 

00 

10 

8 

1.016 

78 

8 

68 

26 

46 

26 

67 

10 

16 

23 

50 

70 

25 

22 

3 

7 

33 

9 

4 

19 

39 

6 

7 

5 

1 

54 

8 


Total 

number 

of  home 

▼isitsin 

probation 
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PSSLIMINASY  IirVESTIOATIONS 


The  work  of  preliminary  investigations  carried  on  tliroughout 
the  State  by  probation  officers  is  of  immense  importance.  During 
the  past  year  the  Commission  has  recommended  to  many  courts 
that  the  services  of  their  probation  officers  be  used  to  a  greater 
extent  in  investigating  cases  before  they  are  placed  on  probation. 
If  this  practice  could  be  established  in  a  majority  of  cases  not 
only  would  it  help  to  prevent  the  placing  of  unfit  cases  on  proba- 
tion, but  probation  officers  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  far  better 
work  with  their  cases. 

A  total  of  27,348  cases  were  investigated  by  probation  officers 
before  being  placed  on  probation  or  otherwise  disposed  of  during 
the  past  year.  The  total  was  about  200  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  We  believe  that  a  large  increase  in  this  figure 
would  make  for  better  probation  work  and  better  court  work 
throughout  the  State. 

LOCAL  DBVELOPHENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE 

The  more  important  developments  affecting  probation  work  in 
the  State  are  given  by  localities  as  follows: 

New  York  City  Children's  Court. 

Following  the  reorganization  of  the  probation  work  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Fagan  as  chief  probation  officer 
in  1916,  the  work  in  this  great  court  has  been  developed  with 
efficiency  and  success.  Ten  new  probation  officers  —  five  men  and 
five  women  and  a  woman  deputy  chief  probation  officer,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  were  added  to  the 
staff  in  January  1917,  making  a  total  of  51  probation  officers, 
three  deputy  chief  probation  officers,  and  a  chief  probation 
officer.  Probation-officers-in-charge  were  appointed  in  each  of 
the  Boroughs.  The  statistics  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  placed  on  probation  during  1917,  especially 
in  the  improper  guardianship  cases,  due  to  an  increased  probation 
staff  and  somewhat  to  increased  arraignments. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  three  physicians  were  appointed 
as  psychiatric  examiners  and  a  clinic  was  established  in  the  court 
All  cased  which  in  the  discretion  of  the  judges  and  probation 
officers  need  attention  are  examined  in  this  clinic. 
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The  court  has  asked  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
to  increase  the  present  maximum  salary  of  probation  oflScers  from 
$1,560  to  $1,580  and  that  a  yearly  increase  of  $120  be  allowed. 
Thifi  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon.  The  Board  granted  five  new 
probation  officers  for  1918. 

New  York  City  Magistrates^  Courts. 

In  the  Magistrates'  Courts,  Chief  Probation  Officer  Edwin  J. 
Cooley  was  appointed  in  December,  1916.  Probation  work  has 
been  developed  with  increasing  efficiency.  Officers  have  been 
assigned  to  new  districts,  the  work  in  Brooklyn  has  been  central- 
ized, and  the  record  system  has  been  revised.  In  the  Fall  of 
1917,  a  very  active  campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Chief  Probation  Officer  to  secure  additional  officers  who  were 
greatly  needed.  This  Commission  assisted  in  every  way  that  it 
could.  The  cooperation  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Courts 
and  other  agencies  in  New  York  was  very  effective.  Extensive 
hearings  were  conducted  before  the  committees  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment.  As  a  result  of  this  work  the  Board 
voted  to  allow  sixteen  new  probation  officers,  four  typists  and  a 
clerk  for  the  probation  office.  Later,  however,  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  disallowed  all  of  these  on  the  grounds  of  alleged 
economy.  There  is  great  need  for  these  new  officers  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  be  supplied  in  1918. 

New  York  City  Court  of  Special  Sessions 

In  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  Mr.  James  J.  Eyan  waa 
appointed  chief  probation  officer  on  March  14th.  He  has  organized 
the  probation  work  with  greatly  improved  efficiency.  The  time  of 
the  probation  officers  has  been  economized  by  eliminating  unneces- 
sary court  attendance  and  reducing  the  frequency  of  reports  to  the 
justices.  On  account  of  the  inadequate  staff  and  great  emphasis 
placed  by  the  justices  upon  thorough  investigation  of  every  case^ 
the  officers  are  still  unable  to  maintain  as  intensive  supervision 
of  probation  cases  as  they  would  like.  The  court  conducted  a 
campaign  for  more  officers  in  the  Fall  of  1917  and  was  granted 
eleven  new  officers  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
only  to  have  them  eliminated  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  We 
hope  that  these  can  be  secured  in  1918. 
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New  York  City  Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions. 

No  substantial  change  in  the  probation  work  of  this  court  h 
occurred.  The  court  depends  entirely  upon  privately  paid  officers. 
The  number  of  theses  is  considerably  less  than  in  former  years. 
The  city  is  ready  to  provide  salaried  probation  officers  if  the 
judges  will  consent  to  the  necessary  civil  service  examination. 
After  several  conferences  with  representatives  of  two  of  the  socie- 
ties now  furnishing  probation  officers  to  the  court,  in  which  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  the  societies  and  the  Commission, 
the  matter  was  again  taken  up  with  the  judges.  No  action  has 
yet  been  taken. 

Kings  County  Court 

As  a  result  of  a  campaign  conducted  by  the  Commission  in 
1916,  provision  was  made  for  three  salaried  officers, —  two  men 
and  one  woman.  These  were  appointed  early  in  1917.  Before 
this  the  court  had  depended  upon  volunteers  and  some  supervision 
of  cases  on  the  part  of  the  county  detectives.  This,  however,  was 
wholly  inadequate.  The  probation  officers,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  A.  Higgins,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  chief 
probation  officer  of  the  court,  have  developed  their  work  satisfac- 
torily and  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  more  cases  than  they  should 
have  for  the  most  efficient  work. 

Richmond  CounJty  Court 

After  many  appeals  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, a  salaried  probation  officer  was  provided,  his  appointment 
taking  effect  early  in  1917.  His  work  has  been  developed  satis- 
factorily. 

Buffalo  Children's  Court 

On  May  1,  1917,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Kingsbury,  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  chief  probation  officer  with  success  for  several  years, 
resigned.  Following  a  civil  service  examination,  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Loepere  was  appointed.  The  work  of  the  court  has  been  increased 
somewhat  by  the  war  conditions.  New  blanks  have  been  installed 
Progress  is  being  made  slowly  in  the  securing  of  the  new  building 
for  the  Municipal  Detention  Home  for  Children.    A  site  has  been 
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acquired  and  the  plans  are  drawn.  It  is  expected  that  the  build- 
ing will  cost  at  least  $75,000  and  will  be  a  model  detention 
home. 

Buffalo  City  Court 

The  increased  staff  of  probation  officers  in  this  court  has 
brought  about  marked  improvements.  There  were  more  home 
visits  made  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year,  but 
more  cases  were  on  probation.  The  number  of.  probation  officers 
is  still  too  small.  The  Commission  urged  that  a  more  adequate 
salary  be  paid  to  the  Chief  Probation  Officer.  A  substantial 
increase  has  recently  been  allowed. 

During  the  year  an  investigation  of  the  cases  of  fifty  men  and 
women  who  had  completed  their  terms  of  probation  from  six 
months  to  two  years  previous  was  made  by  the  probation  officers 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Probation  Officer  Wiley.  Mr.  Wiley 
reports  the  following  results  of  this  investigation:  Of  the  fifty 
cases  visited,  forty-four  or  88  per  cent  were  found  to  be  still 
improved;  three,  or  6  per  cent  were  found  unimproved;  the 
remaining  three  had  died  or  moved  away. 

Syracuse 

During  the  year  the  Big  Brothers  organization  has  been  reor- 
ganized and  the  Big  Sisters  organization  developed  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Max  Thalheimer,  Chief  Probation  Officer. 
Many  new  recruits  to  these  organizations  were  appointed  as  vol- 
unteer probation  officers  and  supervised  cases.  Physical  and 
mental  examinations  in  all  children's  cases  which  appear  to  need 
the  same  are  made  in  connection  with  the  Detention  Home. 

Utica 

Probation  work  in  this  court  has  increased,  due  in  part  to  war 
conditions,  according  to  the  chief  probation  officer.  The  Munic- 
ipal Detention  Home  established  in  1916  has  been  very  successful. 
Its  entire  maintenance  cost  has  been  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 
Approximately  350  children  were  detained  one  or  more  nights 
during  1917,  A  matron  is  employed  who  lives  in  the  remodelled 
dwelling  house  which  is  rented  by  the  city  for  this  purpose.  Her 
husband,  who  is  regularly  employed  outside  the  Home,  assists 
in  the  care  of  the  boys. 
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Elmira 

The  first  appropriation  for  a  salaried  probation  officer  was  made 
by  the  City  of  Elmira  in  1917  and  Mr.  Earl  G.  Cook  was 
appointed  to  the  position  on  February  Ist.  He  has  developed  the 
work  very  successfully.  During  1918,  he  was  given  a  substantial 
increase  in  salary  and  a  woman  probation  officer  was  added. 

Schenectady 

The  city  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  salaried  woman 
probation  officer  and  Mrs.  Ella  Magill  was  appointed  to  the  place 
in  July  and  has  developed  the  work  successfully.  There  is  need 
of  an  additional  salaried  officer. 

Yofikers 

Following  the  death  of  City  Judge  Beall  and  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,  Chief  Probation  Officer  James  A.  Garrity  was 
removed  from  office  without  charges  of  any  kind.  A  temporary 
successor  was  appointed,  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  civil  service 
examination.  Mr.  Garrity  appealed  to  the  courts  and  his  appeal 
was  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  Decem- 
ber. The  court  ruled  that  his  removal  was  illegal  and  he  was 
ordered  reinstated.    He  is  now  occupying  his  former  position. 

New  Rochelle 

A  campaign  was  carried  on  to  secure  a  salaried  city  probation 
officer  who  has  been  much  needed.  The  work  heretofore  has  been 
carried  on  by  a  volunteer  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  it.  Xo 
appropriation  was  secured  in  1917,  but  as  this  report  goes  to  press 
a  small  sum  has  been  appropriated  and  Mr.  John  E.  Leibfred 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position. 

Watertoiun 

Much  additional  work  for  the  probation  officers  in  the  city  has 
been  reported,  due  to  the  proximity  of  large  soldiers'  camps. 
Many  difficult  cases  of  girls  and  soldiers  have  had  to  be  handled. 
There  is  need  that  the  woman  probation  officer  be  paid  an  ade- 
quate salary  enabling  hier  to  devote  her  whole  time  to  probation 
work. 
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Lackawanna 
During  the  year,  an  interesting  and  valuable  report  on  the  work 
of  the  court  and  probation  oflSce  was  issued.  This  city,  for  its 
size,  places  more  cases  on  probation  than  any  other  in  the  Stata 
Last  year  337  cases  were  placed  on  probation.  The  court  has  a 
juvenile  and  domestic  relations  division. 

Chautauqua  County 

In  December,  1016,  the  first  appointment  of  a  salaried  proba- 
tion officer  in  the  county  was  mada  The  work  is  being  developed 
gradually.  An  act  providing  for  a  county  children's  court  was 
supported  by  the  Commission  in  1917,  but  on  legal  grounds  it  was 
not  approved  by  the  Governor.  A  similar  act  was  passed  in  1918 
and  the  court  is  about  to  be  established  as  this  report  goes  to 
press. 

Delaware  County 

In  the  Fall  of  1917,  following  recommendations  by  this  Com- 
mission, the  Board  of  Supervisors  made  an  iappropriation  for  a 
salaried  county  probation  officer.  The  position  has  not  yet  been 
filled. 

Erie  County 

On  January  1st,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Murphy  succeeded  Mr.  Edwin 
J.  Cooley  as  chief  probation  officer.  Later  Mr.  Edward  P.  Volz 
was  appointed  deputy  chief  probation  officer.  The  work  of  the 
office  has  been  developed  with  increasing  efficiency.  In  the  Fall 
a  campaign  was  carried  on  to  secure  the  appointment  of  three 
new  officers  for  rural  probation  work  in  which  the  Commission 
cooperated.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  at  a  conference  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  county 
addresses  by  judges  and  representatives  of  the  Commission  were 
delivered,  and  the  request  was  endorsed  unanimously.  As  a  result 
of  this  campaign  the  three  new  officers  were  granted.  They  have 
l>een  appointed  and  are  successfully  developing  this  new  phase  of 
the  work  as  this  report  goes  to  press. 

Franklin  County 

On  November  1st,  Mr.  H.  A.  Barrett  resigned  as  probation 
officer,  and  Mr.  Floyd  P.  King  who  was  first  on  the  civil  service 
^^Amination  list  was  appointed  to  the  position* 
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Madison  County 

The  salary  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Cornell,  woman  probation  officer, 
has  been  increased  twice,  but  is  still  inadequate.  Her  work  has 
grown  and  developed  remarkably. 

Monroe  County 

On  August  18th,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Smith,  Probation  Officer  in  the 
County  Children's  Court,  died.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Shephard  was 
appointed  to  succeed  her. 

Niagara  County 

Probation  work  has  been  developed  rapidly  and  successfully 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arch  C.  Scoby.  He  maintains  offices 
and  recei^'^8  re^iorts  in  the  three  cities  of  the  county.  The 
appointment  of  a  woman  clerk  has  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  office.  As  this  report  goes  to  press,  he  is  about  to  secure 
an  assistant  salaried  officer. 

Onondaga  County 

Probation  work  is  efficiently  handled  by  the  two  salaried  offi- 
cers. The  assistance  of  women  volunteers  was  utilized  daring 
1917. 

Saratoga  County 

Probation  work  in  this  county  has  for  many  years  been  carried 
on  by  deputy  sheriffs  who  are  paid  on  the  fee  basis.  This  is  the 
only  county  in  the  State  maintaining  such  a  system.  That  it 
has  not  been  satisfactory  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
cases  so  handled  has  been  steadily  diminishing.  The  system  has 
not  met  with  the  approval  of  the  judges.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
situation  may  soon  be  remedied  by  an  appropriation  for  a  salaried 
county  probation  officer. 

St.  Tjawrence  County 

In  the  largest  county  in  the  State  probation  work  has  gradually 
and  successfully  developed.  Much  rural  work  is  done.  The 
county  probation  officer  published  an  interesting  and  valuable 
report  last  year. 
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Stexthen  County 

On  May  8th,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Whitnejr  resigned  as  probation 
oflScer  for  the  western  part  of  the  county  and  Mr.  John  L.  Dear- 
love  was  appointed  to  cover  the  entire  county.  He  maintains 
offices  and  weekly  reporting  nights  in  three  places  in  the  county. 
He  covers  all  parts  of  the  county,  using  his  own  automobile. 

Warren  County 

Early  in  1917,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Bullard  who  had  been  probation 
officer  for  many  years,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Smith. 

PROBATION  AND  THE  PRISON  POPULATION 

The  number  of  persons  confined  in  all  the  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  State  has  decreased  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
total  number  of  inmates  in  all  of  the  State  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
jails,  reformatories  and  training  schools  for  children,  including 
the  correctional  institutions  of  New  York  City  on  September  30, 
1915,  wsM  17,159.  On  June  30,  1916,  the  total  population  of 
these  institutions  had  decreased  to  16,382;  on  June  30,  1917,  the 
figure  was  16,528.  The  population  of  the  five  State  prisons 
remained  practically  stationary  from  1915  to  1916  and  then 
decreased  sharply  from  5,486  on  June  30,  1916,  to  4,509  on  June 
30,  1917. 

While  the  prison  population  has  decreased,  the  probation  popu- 
lation of  the  State  has  continued  to  increase  rapidly.  On  Sei>- 
tembcr  30,  1915,  there  were  11,907  persons  of  all  ages  on  proba- 
tion. On  June  30,  1916,  the  number  had  increased  to  12,638, 
and  on  June  30,  1917,  to  14,552.  Previous  to  this  period,  the 
proportionate  use  of  probation  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  prison  population  or  than  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 

The  decrease  in  the  prison  population  is  doubtless  due  to  a 
number  of  factors;  there  seems  to  have  been  some  decrease  in 
crime  due  to  good  times  and  plentiful  work,  but  to  a  greater 
extent,  we  believe  it  to  be  due  to  the  results  of  the  increasing 
use  of  the  probation  system  by  the  courts  of  the  State.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  use  of  probation  has  taken  the  place  of  connnit- 
ments  in  many  cases,  not  alone  temporarily  but  permanently. 

It  is  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  heads  of  institutions 
and  others  dealing  with  prison  problems  that  the  quality,  mentally 
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and  morally,  of  those  committed  to  our  correctional  instilntions 
has  very  greatly  deteriorated  in  the  past  few  years.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  seems  to  be  clear.  The  probation  system  is  weeding 
out  the  normal  and  reclaimable  type  of  offender  and  is  saving  him 
from  the  stigma  of  imprisonment 

The  Secretary  of  State  reports  a  decrease  of  1,423  in  convic- 
tions in  the  lower  courts  of  the  State  in  1917  as  compared  with 
1916  and  gives  as  a  leading  reason  for  this  the  increased  use  of 
probation.  Eecently  there  has  been  reported  a  decrease  in 
arraignments  of  adxdts  in  a  number  of  the  courts  of  the  State 
On  the  whole  adult  crime  seems  to  be  decreasing.  This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  war  and  the  causes  mentioned  above,  but  also, 
we  believe  it  is  in  part  due  to  the  use  and  results  of  probation 
work.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  when  the  use  of  probation  has  so 
greatly  increased  and  when  it  has  met  with  so  much  success. 

RURAL  PROBATION  WORK 

The  great  bulk  of  the  probation  cases  (more  than  90  per  cent 
of  those  placed  on  probation  last  year)  came  from  the  cities  of 
the  State.  While  there  may  be  more  crime,  certainly  more  arrests, 
in  the  cities  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  the  greater  ugfe  of  the  probation  system  in  the  cities 
is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  service  has  not  been  organized 
or  made  available  as  yet  to  the  courts  in  the  smaller  places  and 
rural  districts.  The  criminal  problem  is  concentrated  in  the 
cities  and  the  need  intensified  but  there  is  probably  just  as  great 
need  in  thie  aggregate  for  the  helpful  services  of  the  probation 
officer  in  the  rural  districts  as  in  the  cities.  All  of  the  crimes 
of  the  cities  are  also  found  in  the  rural  districts.  In  some  rural 
communities  there  is  apparently  more  degeneracy,  intemperance 
immorality  and  parental  neglect  and  incompetence  than  is  found 
even  among  the  foreign-bom  poor  of  our  great  cities.  Certainly 
there  are  fewer  social  agencies  or  other  means  at  hand  to  take  caro 
of  these  cases. 

It  has  been  found  in  this  and  other  states  that  the  county  or 
district  probation  officer  can  be  very  successful  in  solving  rural 
social  problems.  He  is  paid  to  investigate  cases  coming  before  the 
rural  courts.    With  the  help  of  local  volunteers  and  agencies  he 
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can  establish  effective  supervision  of  casee  placed  in  his  charge 
throti^oiit  his  district 

In  the  smaller  counties  in  order  to  establish  the  position  of 
salaried  county  probation  oflBcer,  it  is  necessary  that  one  man  or 
woman  handle  all  the  probation  work  of  the  county,  including 
both  the  children's  cases  and  adults'.  In  the  larger  counties  spe- 
cial officers  may  be  employed  to  handle  children's  cases  or  to  carry 
on  probation  work  in  the  towns  and  villages  exclusively.  This  is 
already  done  in  the  counties  of  Onondaga  and  Erie,  the  former 
having  one  and  the  latter  three  rural  county  probation  officers 
devoting  all  their  time  to  the  work  in  towns  and  villages.  Although 
this  is  comparatively  a  new  feature  of  the  work  in  these  counties, 
good  results  harve  been  obtained. 

MENTAL  AUD  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

It  is  realized  today  as  never  before  that  many  delinquents  are 
abnormal  individuals  and  that  intelligent  treatment  can  only  fol- 
low correct  diagnosis.  In  most  cases  this  cannot  be  done  by  the 
judge  or  the  probation  officer  alone.  There  is  need  for  the  services 
of  expert  physicians,  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  in  all  courts. 

In  the  study  of  methods  of  supervising  probationers  in  this 
State  valuable  information  was  collected  regarding  the  use  that 
probation  officers  are  making  of  these  experts.  A  full  discussion 
of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Supervising  Probationers  which  follows  herewith. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  129  probation  officers  reported 
that  either  physical  or  mental  examinations  were  made  of  some  of 
their  cases  during  the  past  year.  Only  37  officers  reported  not 
using  the  services  of  physicians  in  any  case.  The  total  number 
of  physical  examinations  of  probationers  made  during  the  year 
was  817 ;  the  total  number  of  mental  examinations  was  613. 

COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  COURTS 

The  Commission  has  assisted  in  drafting  legislation  establish- 
ing children's  courts  in  three  counties  in  the  State  —  Monroe 
County  in  1910;  Ontario  County  in  1913,  and  Chautauqua 
County  in  1918.  Separate  acts  have  been  passed  for  each  of  these 
countiies  which  are  similar  in  their  main  provisions.    The  Chan* 
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tauqua  County  Act,  howenrer,  was  drafted  by  the  Commission 
after  an  extended  study  of  the  best  existing  juvenile  court  laws 
and  we  believe  contains  the  best  provisions  of  all  of  these. 

The  working  out  of  these  laws  in  the  counties  of  Monroe  and 
Ontario  has  been  on  the  whole  very  successful.  In  both  counties 
the  court  has  the  confidence  of  those  best  informed.  The  Monroe 
County  Court  has  disposed  of  approximately  500  cases  of  children 
each  year,  over  90  per  cent,  of  them  being  from  the  City  of 
Rochester.  The  only  serious  defect  in  the  woricing  out  of  this 
law  has  been  the  difficulty  in  reaching  rural  towns.  It  seems  that 
this  difficulty  could  be  entirely  met  by  the  appointment  of  suitable 
persons  as  referees  to  hear  cases  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
It  would  also  be  an  advantage  if  the  court  could  sit  at  stated 
times  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Provision  has  been  made 
in  the  law  for  both  of  these  improvements  in  Chautauqua  county. 

Interest  in  the  establishment  of  similar  courts  has  been 
expressed  by  county  judges  and  others  in  a  number  of  other 
counties.  A  State-wide  enabling  act  should  be  passed  making  it 
possible  to  establish  a  imif orm  system  of  children's  courts  through- 
out the  State. 

THE  PAROLE  WORK  OF  THE  STATE 

The  parole  woA  of  the  State  correctional  institutions  has 
imdergone  little  change  or  improvement  during  the  past  year. 
The  number  of  officers  is  entirely  inadequate  to  do  the  work, 
especially  in  the  State  prisons.  Only  twenty-nine  parole  (^cers 
are  employed  by  the  State  for  all  its  institutions,  of  whom  twelve 
work  almost  entirely  in  Xew  York  City.  The  others  attempt  to 
cover  the  remainder  of  the  State.  The  three  parole  officers 
employed  by  the  State  prisons  seldom  see  men  after  they  are 
paroled,  the  supervision  of  these  important  cases  consisting  largely 
of  written  monthly  reports  and  such  reports  as  the  parole  officers 
can  secure  from  chiefs  of  police,  probation  officers  and  various 
volunteers.  The  parole  officers  of  the  State  reformatories  and 
training  schools  for  children  cover  districts  ranging  in  size  from 
several  counties  to  the  greater  part  of  the  State  and  attempt  to 
supervise  from  three  to  four  hundred  cases  each.  Each  year  about 
four  thousand  cases  are  released  on  parole  from  the  State  penal 
institutions. 
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The  Commission  believes  that  persons  placed  on  parole  should 
have  the  same  careful  attention  consisting  of  frequent  visits,  the 
finding  of  employment  and  regular  reporting  in  person  to  the 
parole  officer  as  persons  on  probation  now  receive.  It  believes  that 
there  is  no  more  pressing  need  in  the  whole  correctional  field 
today  than  that  the  State  develop  a  thorough-going  system  of 
parole. 

The  Parole  Commission  in  Xew^  York  City  handling  parole 
cases  from  the  Xew  York  City  Reformatory,  the  penitentiary,  and 
the  workhouses,  now  have  a  staif  of  45  parole  officers.  Crises 
under  the  care  of  these  officers  are  given  thorough  supervision 
equal  to  that  now  received  by  cases  on  probation  in  New  York 
City.  Good  cooperation  is  reported  between  the  two  sets  of 
officers. 

The  work  of  the  probation  officer  is  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  parole  officer.  At  the  request  of  the  institutions  probation 
officers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  are  handling  a  gradually 
increasing  number  of  persons  paroled  from  State  prisons  and 
reformatories  who  live  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  probation 
officers  are  frequently  acquainted  with  the  relatives  and  ante- 
cedents of  these  persons  and  have  sometimes  had  them  on  proba- 
tion before  they  were  sent  to  an  institution.  So  far  as  this  work 
does  not  conflict  with  the  primary  duties  of  probation  officers  in 
probation  cases  it  is  desirable  that  they  undertake  this  parole  work 
in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  number  of  parole  officers  attached 
to  the  institutions. 

On  June  30,  1917,  there  was  a  total  of  236  boys,  girls,  men 
and  women  officially  paroled  to  the  care  of  probation  officers  at  the 
request  of  various  public  correctional  institutions.  The  greatest 
number  was  reported  under  the  care  of  officers  of  the  New  York 
City  Magistrates'  Courts, —  95  cases.  Next  to  this  court,  the 
Erie  County  Probation  Office  was  handling  the  greatest  number, 
—  58.  The  Syracuse  Court  of  Special  Sessions  and  the  Monroe 
County  Court  come  next.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
290  new  cases  were  paroled  to  the  care  of  probation  officers.  In 
addition  to  these  cases,  regularly  paroled,  the  probation  officers 
frequently  assist  parole  officers,  furnishing  information  on  their 
cases.     We  believe  that  the  probation  officers  should  cooperate 
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with  the  institutions  wherever  possible  not  only  in  assisting  with 
paroled  persons,  but  sending  information,  copies  of  investigations 
and  probation  case  histories  to  the  institutions  whenever  cases 
with  which  they  are  familiar  are  committed. 

PROBATION  IN  THS  FEDERAL  COURTS 

-After  extended  efforts  by  the  National  Probation  Association 
with  the  cooperation  of  this  Commission  and  other  bodies,  a  bill 
providing  for  limited  powers  of  using  probation  by  the  United 
States  District  Courts  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
1917,  but  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  President  on 
account  of  the  objection  of  the  Attorney-General  to  some  of  its 
features.  One  of  these  was  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the 
bill  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers. 

There  is  increasing  need  for  the  establishment  of  the  probation 
system  in  the  United  States  District  Courts.  There  are  upwards 
of  14,000  convictions  in  criminal  cases  in  these  courts  each  year. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  number  of  cases  has  greatly 
increased.  In  an  increasing  number  of  cases  the  services  of  pro- 
bation officers  to  make  investigations  and  to  receive  probationers 
capable  of  making  good  under  supervision  are  urgently  needed. 
These  courts  in  the  course  of  a  year  handle  many  cases  of  children 
and  minors  convicted  of  stealing  goods  from  railroad  cars,  steal- 
ing mail,  or  other  violations  of  the  postal  laws.  Under  the  Army 
Law,  certain  cases  of  women  convicted  of  prostitution  or  furnish- 
ing liquor  to  soldiers  in  connection  with  the  military  camps  now 
come  before  the  Federal  courts. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  Federal  courts  can  be  trusted 
with  practically  unlimited  jurisdiction  to  suspend  sentence  and 
place  offenders  on  probation.  They  should  have  their  own  salaried 
probation  officers.  We  are  planning  to  cooperate  with  other 
bodies  to  urge  the  enactment  of  a  model  probation  law  for  the 
Federal  courts  as  soon  as  the  matter  can  be  brought  before 
Congress. 

STUDY  OF  METHODS  OF  StTPERVISING  PROBATIOKERS 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  report  is  the  final  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Methods  of  Supervising  Probationers.  The 
Committee,  whose  names  are  given  at  the  b^inning  of  the  report, 
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was  appointed  by  this  Commission  early  in  1917  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  methods  of  supervision  used  by  probation  offi- 
cers throughout  this  State  and  in  the  leading  probation  offices 
throughout  the  country.  The  Committee  has  completed  its  investi- 
gation, and  its  report  which  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
all  its  members  was  completed  during  1918,  in  time  to  be  pub- 
lished in  full  herewith.  The  investigations  carried  on  throughout 
this  State  and  other  states  consumed  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Commission's  staff,  but  we  believe  the  results  have  justified  the 
etfort. 

The  methods  used  in  this  study  are  described  in  full  in  the 
report  which  follows.  It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  Committee 
to  plan  a  complete  set  of  standards,  a  "  technique"  for  the  super- 
vision work  of  probation  officers.  These  standards  have  been 
made  as  definite  as  possible.  It  is  the  Committee's  desire  to 
submit  these  to  the  probation  workers  of  the  entire  country  not 
as  final  or  arbitrary  rules  by  any  means,  but  as  suggestive 
standards  for  discussion  and  action.  It  is  hoped  that  the  result 
of  this  study  may  serve  to  clear  up  certain  disputed  questions  and 
establish  a  plan  of  work  to  which  the  best  qualified  and  most 
successful  probation  officers  of  the  country  may  subscribe. 

LEGISLATION 

Two  measures  directly  affecting  probation  work  were  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  1917,  both  of  which  were  supported  by  the 
Commission.     These  were  as  follows: 

1.  A  proposed  amendment  to  section  eighteen  of  article  six  of 
the  State  Constitution  conferring  equity  jurisdiction  upon  chil- 
dren's courts  and  courts  of  domestic  relations.  The  proposed 
amendment  was  introduced  by  Senator  Mills  and  Assemblyman 
Callahan,  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  automatically  submitted  again 
to  the  next  elected  Legislature  in  1919.  The  amendment  is  the 
same  as  that  incorporated  in  the  proposed  constitution  of  1915 
which  was  defeated  by  popular  vote.  It  was  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mission and  fathered  by  Commissioner  Clearwater  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  It  provides  that  the  Legislature  may  estab- 
lish children's  courts  and  courts  of  domestic  relations  as  separate 
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courts  or  parts  of  existing  courts^  and  may  confer  upon  therxi 
full  equity  and  other  jurisdiction  necessary  for  the  treatment  of 
delinquent,  neglected  or  dependent  minors  or  adults  in  crises 
affecting  children  and  non-support  cases.  This  amendment^  if 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1919,  and  approved  by  the  people 
of  the  State,  will  pave  the  way  for  the  enactment  of  comprehensive 
legislation  establishing  a  uniform  system  for  the  handling  of 
children's  and  domestic  relations'  cases  throughout  the  State. 
Equity  jurisdiction  is  granted  to  children's  courts  in  other  states 
but  under  the  New  York  State  Constitution  cannot  be  conferred 
upon  inferior  courts.  This  power  is  necessary  in  order  to  deal 
with  persons  in  children's  and  domestic  relations'  cases  not  as 
criminals  but  as  in  need  of  the  care,  protection  or  discipline  of 
the  State. 

2.  Chapter  623,  of  the  Laws  of  1917,  amended  the  General 
Excise  Law,  section  29,  conferring  upon  probation  and  parole 
officers  power  to  sen^e  notice  upon  liquor  dealers  not  to  sell  to 
persons  on  probation  or  on  parola  The  amendment  was  drafted 
by  the  Commission  and  introduced  separately  by  Senator  Whitney 
and  Assemblyman  H.  J.  Mitchell.  Afterwards  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  general  bill.  The  provision  makes  it  possible  for 
probation  officers  to  forbid  any  and  all  liquor  dealers  to  sell 
liquor  to  a  probationer.  The  Commission  has  prepared  blanks 
for  the  use  of  probation  officers  under  this  law.  These  have  been 
used  with  some  success  by  a  number  of  officers  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  beliieved  that  the  plan  can  be  used  effectively  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  the  towns  and  villages.  While  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  post  every  liquor  dealer  who  might  sell  to  a  probationer, 
it  is  at  least  possible  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  intoxi- 
cants. 

The  Commission  assisted  in  drafting  and  supported  a  bill  to 
establish  a  county  children's  court  as  a  part  of  the  County  Court 
in  Chautauqua  County.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  embraced  chil- 
dren up  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  Ga\'emor 
after  passing  the  Legislature  on  the  ground  that  the  eighteen  year 
age  limit  was  unconstitutional  and  inconsistent  with  the  general 
statutes.  A  new  bill  was  drafted  based  upon  the  most  recent 
children's  court  laws  and  was  enacted  by  the  L^slature  of  1918. 
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The  Commission  opposed  several  bills  in  the  Legislature  which 
it  felt  to  be  objectionable. 

Two  cases  decided  by  the  Appellate  Division  during  1917 
denied  the  power  of  the  courts,  long  exercised,  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  a  sentence  after  it  had  been  imposed.  (People  v'. 
Boehm,  176  A.  D.  401 ;  People  ex  rel.  Hirschberg  v,  Seeger,  179 
A.  D.  792.)  In  the  decision  last  cited  it  was  also  held  that  a  court 
could  not  suspend  sentence  when  the  statute  prescribed  that  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  must  be  imposed,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  Liquor  Tax  Law. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  an  interesting  opinion  held  that  a 
suspended  sentence  might  be  revokted  and  the  original  penalty 
imposed  after  the  longest  period  for  which  the  defendant  might 
have  been  imprisoned  in  the  first  instance  as  long  as  the  defendant 
legally  remained  on  probation.  In  other  words,  this  decision 
made  possible  the  enforcement  of  probation  during  the  longest 
period  for  which  a  defendant  might  remain  on  probation,  i.  e. : 
two  years  for  misdemeanants  and  five  years  for  felons.  The  court 
pointed  out  that  the  various  provisions  of  the  law  were  incon- 
sistent but  sustained  those  of  the  General  Probation  Law  (Section 
lla,  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure)  as  being  enacted  last. 

As  a  result  of  the  situation  created  by  these  various  court 
decisions  the  Commission  decided  to  prepare  bills,  amending  all 
of  the  sections  of  the  law  affected,  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1918.  This  was  done  and  three  measures  were  enacted 
into  law,  Chapters  443,  457  and  467,  bringing  about  the  follow- 
ing principal  changes: 

1.  The  courts  may  suspend  sentence  or  impose  sentence  and 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  judgment 
and  place  the  defendant  on  probation  for  all  offenses  except  those 
punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonnieiit,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  general  statute. 

2.  Suspension  of  sentence  or  suspension  of  the  execution  of 
judgment  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  while  the  defendant 
remains  on  probation,  even  though  the  period  extends  beyond  that 
for  which  he  might  have  been  committed  in  the  first  place. 

3.  Upon  revoking  the  suspension  of  the  execution  of  judgment 
the  court,  instead  of  simply  putting  the  original  sentence  into 
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effect  for  its  unexpired  term,  may  modify  the  judgment  already 
passed  and  impose  any  sentence  which  it  might  have  imposed  in 
the  first  instance. 

The  Commission  believes  that  these  amendments  will  have  far 
reaching  value  removing  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  courts 
to  use  probation  and  in  bringing  about  better  enforcement  of  the 
probation  conditions. 

APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  was  granted  a  total  of  $12,725  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  of  1917.  For  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1918,  the 
Commission  requested  a  total  appropriation  of  $17,425.  The 
requested  increase  was  partly  due  to  the  change  of  rules  requiring 
the  Commission  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  its  own  annual  report. 
Included  among  the  items  requested  is  one  for  an  additional  field 
agent.  This  latter  employee  is  very  greatly  needed  on  account  of 
the  increasing  investigation  and  field  work  which  the  Commission 
is  called  upon  to  do.  To  properly  cope  with  the  increasing  pro- 
bation work  in  the  .State  this  additional  employee  is  necessary. 
The  items  received  in  1917  and  requested  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  shown  in  Appendix  F  of  this  report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

That  the  probation  work  of  the  State  may  be  developed  wisely 
and  successfully  the  Commission  desires  to  bring  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  judges,  officials  and  the  public  generally  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

1.  That  every  court  secure  the  services  of  salaried  probation 
officers  appointed  through  the  civil  service.  Cities  of  from  10,000 
to  20,000  population  and  over,  should  either  have  one  or  more 
salaried  probation  officers  or  secure  the  services  of  county  pro- 
bation officers.  The  smaller  cities  should  either  use  the  services 
of  county  probation  officers  or  employ  part  time  local  probation 
officers.  If  this  is  impossible  the  courts  should  appoint  volunteer 
officers. 

2.  That  every  county  provide  for  one  or  more  salaried  county 
probation  officers  appointed  und^er  the  civil  service,  to  do  the 
important  probation  work  of  the  higher  courts,  the  work  of  the 
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justices*  courts  of  towns  and  villages,  and  also  to  serve  in  the 
smaller  cities  which  have  not  provided  themselves  with  salaried 
ofiScers.  •  In  the  larger  counties  separate  officers  to  handle  the 
rural  work  should  be  employed. 

3.  That  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  be  employed  so  that  no 
officer  be  required  to  supervise  more  than  an  average  of  fifty  cases. 
Whenever  possible  both  male  and  female  officers  should  be 
employed.  For  the  handling  of  women  and  girls'  cases  women 
probation  officers  are  indispensablev  Where  the  number  of  these  is 
few  volunteer  service  may  suffice.  For  the  care  of  men  and 
older  boys  a  man  officer  is  necessary. 

4.  That  probation  officers,  both  men  and  women,  be  paid 
salaries  of  at  least  $1,200,  and  that  yearly  increases  up  to  at 
least  $1,500,  and  in  the  larger  cities  $1,800,  be  allowed,  depend- 
ing on  length  of  service  and  efficiency. 

5.  That  probation  officers  be  given  adequate  office  quarters  and 
traveling  expenses  so  that  they  may  cover  their  territories  effec- 
tively; that  arrangements  be  made  for  probation  officers  who 
must  cover  a  large  territory  to  have  the  use  of  automobiles. 

6.  That  adequate  clerical  help  be  supplied  for  all  probation 
officers. 

7.  That  probation  officers  be  allowed  their  necessary  traveling 
expenses  while  attending  the  annual  State  Conference  of  Pro- 
bation Officers. 

8.  That  the  servixjes. of ! probation  officers  be  used  to  investigate 
cases  before  they  are  placed  on  probation  so  far  as  possible;  that 
mental  and  physical  examinations  be  provided  for,  and  that  no 
persons  be  placed  on  probation  who  are  definitely  feeble-minded, 
confirmed  inebriates  or  habitual  offenders,  or  other  cases  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  probation  officer  to  accomplish  good  results. 

9.  That  in  spite  of  other  demands  brought  about  by  war  con- 
ditions probation  woA  be  not  only  maintained  but  strengthened 
in  each  community,  because  of  the  special  responsibilities  and 
additional  work  which  the  officers  must  assume  to  prevent  further 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquency,  to  protect  womanhood,  and  to 
save  much  good  material  for  useful  citizenship. 

10.  That  in  these  war  times  all  officers,  organizations  and  citi- 
zens resolve  to  worfc  together  to  permit  no  breaking  down  of  our 
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standardB  of  child  care  and  protection  or  of  humane  treatment  of 
the  adult  offender,  thereby  avoiding  evils  which  have  developed 
in  Europe  and  contributing  to  the  present  strength  and  future 
greatness  of  America. 

To  Probation  Officers 

1.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  develop  an  effective  plan  of 
supervision  for  each  probationer ;  that  the  standards  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Methods  of  Supervising  Probationers  whose 
report  is  printed  heerwith,  be  adopted  and  carried  into  execution 
so  far  as  possibla 

2.  That  investigations  be  made  thoroughly  in  all  cases,  so  far  as 
possible;  that  the  officer  should  not  confine  himself  to  visiting 
the  family  alone  but  should  also  see  friends,  relatives  and  all 
others  who  can  give  valuable  information. 

3.  That  more  adequate  case  records  be  kept  by  many  probation 
officers,  especially  case  histories.  The  new  system  of  forms  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  and  published  in  the  revised  Manual 
is  earnestly  recommended  for  use  throughout  the  State. 

4.  That  probation  officers  develop  more  cooperation,  utilizing 
so  far  as  possible  the  war  relief  and  other  agencies  active  in  their 
communities. 

5.  That  probation  officers  seek  to  do  preventive  and  protective 
work  when  opportunity  offers  and  interest  themselves  in  all  the 
activities  in  their  communities  which  are  making  for  the  pre- 
vention of  delinquency  and  for  the  development  of  better  social 
conditifms. 

The  State  Probation  Commission  desires  to  express  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  courtesies  and  aid  extended  to  it  by  the  judges  aiul 
other  officials,  departments  and  organizations,  to  the  press  and 
to  the  many  persons  who  have  been  of  assistance  in  its  work 
during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  E.  Wadk, 

President 

Charles  L.  Chute, 

Secretary. 
April  9,  1918. 
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REPORT  OF  THS  COMMITTEB 

PAET  I  —  INTRODUCTORY 

Probation  work  in  the  courts,  authorized  by  law  and  publicly 
salaried,  was  first  established  in  America  forty  years  ago,  the 
original  Massachusetts  probation  law  having  become  eflFective 
April  26,  1878.  Massachusetts  was  in  advance  of  any  other  state 
in  establishing  publicly  salaried  probation  work  in  her  courts, 
but  volunteer  and  unofiicial  work  along  lines  similar  to  probation 
was  carried  on  in  many  states  even  before  the  Massachusetts  law. 
Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Vermont  and  New  Jersey 
passed  probation  laws  in  1899  and  1900,  and  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1901.  The  appointment  of  salai'ied  probation  officers 
was,  however,  not  generally  authorized  in  New  York  State  until 
1905. 

Although  the  probation  profession  is  a  new  one^  although  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  develop- 
ing and  extending  it  have  been  great,  the  success  of  the  system 
has  been  remarkable.  It  has  been  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  United  States,  every  state  now  having  a  probation  law.  In 
Xew  York  State  over  200  salaried  probation  officers  are  at 'work 
throughout  the  State  and  over  20,000  persons  are  placed  on  pro- 
bation each  year. 

THB  PROBLEM  STATED 

Probation  may  be  defined  as  a  system  used  by  courts  in  suitable 
instances  to  discipline  or  improve  the  conduct  or  conditions  of 
adult  offenders  or  children  without  commitment  to  an  institution, 
by  releasing  them  conditionally  under  the  authoritative,  helpful 
oversight  of  an  official  known  as  the  probation  officer. 

Probation  being  new  and,  in  common  parlance  "a  long-felt 
want,^^  much  of  the  emphasis  of  those  working  for  its  improve- 
ment has  been  placed  upon  quantity  rather  than  quality,  on  exten- 
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sion  rather  than  intensification.  The  New  York  State  Probation 
Commission  in  studying  the  probation  work  throughout  the  State 
has  come  to  feel  that  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  more  strongly 
upon  the  quality  of  the  service  and  the  development  of  standards. 
The  probation  officers  themselves,  beset  with  difficulties  and 
local  problems,  have  also  begun  to  take  a  broader  view  of  their 
tasks  and  to  strive  for  improved  standards.  At  the  New  York 
State  Conferences  of  Probation  Officers,  the  various  methods  of 
supervision  have  been  frequently  discussed.  Marked  differences 
of  opinion  have  been  expressed  corresponding  to  the  differences 
in  methods  used.  The  same  process  has  been  going  on  in  other 
states.  Varied  methods  and  radically  different  opinions  prevail 
as  to  what  are  the  best  methods  to  accomplish  the  results  all  are 
seeking. 

MBTHODS  USBD  Uf  THIS  STUDY 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  State  Probation  Commission  at  its 
meeting  in  January,  1917,  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  experienced  and  representative  probation 
officers  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  the  Committee  on  Invesi- 
gation  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
the  President  of  the  Commission  acting  as  Chairman.  The  Com- 
mission adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  this  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  relative  values  of  the  various  methods  of  probation  super- 
vision and  to  prepare  a  report  containing  a  rational  program  for 
supervising  probationers.  The  proposed  lines  of  inquiry  as  out- 
lined in  the  resolution  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  find  out  the  actual  methods  in  use  now  and  at  different 
times  in  the  past  in  the  various  courts  of  this  State  regarding  the 
reporting  of  probationers,  home  visits,  and  other  methods  of 
supervision. 

2.  To  observe  closely  the  methods  employed  in  certain  repre- 
sentative offices  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  ascertain  the 
results  and  success  of  suc^  methods. 

3.  To  interview  persons  who  have  been  discharged  from  proba- 
tion who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  impression 
the  various  methods  of  supervision  employed  in  their  cases  have 
made  upon  them ;  whether  these  methods  have  helped  them  or  not, 
and  to  gather  th^ir  observations  of  the  effects  of  the  various 
methods  upon  other  probationers. 
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4.  To  collect  information  from  other  states  as  to  the  methods 
of  supervision  used. 

It  was  agreed  that  throughout  the  inquiry  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  the  largest  possible  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
bation officers  in  a  study  of  their  own  work  and  in  the  drawing  of 
conclusions  from  actual  results  secured  by  them  over  a  series  of 
years. 

Since  the  appointment  of  this  committee  extensive  inquiries 
have  been  carried  on  along  each  of  the  lines  mentioned  abova  A 
large  amount  of  information  has  been  collected  by  correspondence. 
The  field  work  has  been  largely  done  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  with  the  cooperation  of  the  probation  officers.  A 
printed  questionnaire  containing  thirty-three  questions,  covering 
all  important  matters  relating  to  probation  supervision,  was  sent 
to  every  salaried  probation  officer  in  the  State.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-six  questionnaires  completely  filled  out  were  received  from  as 
many  probation  officers  working  in  every  part  of  this  State.  Sup- 
plementing these  schedules,  studies  have  been  submitted  by  some 
of  the  probation  officers  which  have  added  useful  information. 

A  similar  schedule  was  sent  out  to  approximately  one  hundred 
probation  offices  in  the  largest  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Replies  were  received  from  officers  covering  both  juvenile  and 
adult  courts  in  twenty-four  states. 

Personal  investigations  of  probation  methods  have  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  and  his  assistants  in  all  important  courts  of  this 
State  and  in  addition,  in  the  juvenile  and  adult  courts  of  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Worcester  and  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Finally,  visits  were  made  to  the  hom^  of  fifty-nine  former 
probationers  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  ex-probationer 
and  various  members  of  the  family  were  interviewed  and  state- 
ments and  opinions  secured  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  proba- 
tioners and  their  families.  The  data  so  secured  shows  maiked 
appreciation  of  the  work  and  assistance  of  the  probation  officer, 
and  in  the  main,  approval  of  the  method  of  supervision  adopted 
in  home  visitation  and  personal  reporting  to  probation  officers. 
The  information  derived  from  these  interviews  has  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  super- 
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vision  And  in  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  follow. 
Representative  interviews  are  selected  and  are  presented  verhatim 
following  this  report. 

From  these  various  studies  a  mass  of  data  has  been  collected, 
suificieut,  we  believe,  to  justify  some  definite  conclusions  and 
reconunendations  and  the  outlining  of  a  rational  program  for 
supervising  probationers. 

At  the  annual  State  Oonference  of  Probation  Offioere  in  the 
Fall  of  1917,  a  preliminary  report  of  this  study  was  presented 
by  the  Secretary  and  discussed  at  length  by  the  probation  officera 
Suggestions  were  made  and  general  approval  of  the  substance  of 
most  of  the  reconmiendations  which  appear  in  this  report  was 
secured.  We  believe  that  this  report  represents  the  accumulated 
experience  of  the  probation  workers  of  New  York  State. 

THB  PUSPOSBS  OF  SUPERVISION 

The  purposes  of  probation  supervision  are  the  purposes  of  any 
rational  reformatory  treatment  of  delinquent  members  of  society, 
but  the  methods  are  unique  and  fundamentally  difiPerent  from 
those  of  the  correctional  institution.  When  the  court  after  due 
investigation  and  deliberation,  instead  of  confining  the  offender 
in  an  institution  which  involves  separation  from  relatives,  friends 
and  former  associates  and  brings  disgrace,  loss  of  initiative  and 
self-direction,  chooses  to  place  the  offender  on  probation  under 
the  8U])ervision  of  a  probation  officer,  there  begins  a  unique  rola- 
tionship.  This  affords,  on  the  one  hand,  a  stimulating  oppor- 
tunity for  the  probationer  to  start  all  over  again  and  to  "  make 
good ; "  on  the  other  hand,  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  the 
probation  officer  to  develop  or  reconstruct  a  life  which  has  been 
dwarfed  or  bent  askew,  to  help  the  probationer  to  help  himself 
or  herself  under  conditions  which  may  be  nearly  ideal. 

The  probation  officer  is  an  officer  of  the  law  and  of  the  court 
As  the  representative  of  the  court  it  is  his  first  duty  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  probation  and  "to  keep  informed  concerning  the 
conduct  and  conditions  of  the  probationer."  The  successful  pro- 
bation officer,  however,  is  more  than  an  officer  of  the  law;  he  is 
a  social  worker  and  should  be  a  helpful  friend  to  each  of  his 
charges.  The  second  purpose  of  probation,  therefore,  and  of 
greater  importance  than  the  first,  is  to  aid  and  encourage  the  pro- 
bationer in  right  doing  in  every  possible  way. 
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probation  methods  commonly  used 

Having  thus  stated  the  double  purpose  of  probation  supervision, 
the  question  arises  what  are  the  methods  used  to  accomplish  the 
same.  The  principal  methods  of  supervision  carry  out  both  the 
investigative,  disciplinary  functions  of  the  probation  officer  and 
his  helpful,  constructive  duties.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  pro- 
bation relation  is  that  the  probationer  is  released  to  take  his  place 
like  any  other  person  of  his  age  and  station  in  society;  he  is 
virtually  free,  except  as  bound  by  certain  rules  of  conduct  which 
the  probation  officer  must  enforce.  But  there  is  vastly  more  to 
probation  than  the  enforcement  of  rules  and  required  abstinence 
from  evil  conduct,  much  more  than  mere  supervision.  The  suc- 
cessful probation  officer  establishes  a  relation  through  the  mind, 
the  will,  and  the  heart  of  his  charge,  which  may  be  more  binding 
than  iron  bars.  The  first  duty  of  the  probation  officer  is  to 
endeavor  to  establish  that  kind  of  a  relationship. 

The  most  commonly  used  methods  of  probation  supervision  not 
only  in  this  State,  but  wherever  the  probation  system  is  used, 
may  be  classified  under  two  headings:  (1)  visits  to  the  home  and 
elsewhere;  (2)  reports  by  the*  probationer.  Both  methods  are 
used  to  give  information,  to  establish  the  necessary  personal  con- 
tact which  makes  possible  any*  helpful  relation  whatever.  Other 
methods  used  are  principally  modifications  of  these  or  are  worked 
out  in  connection  with  them. 

THE  INDIVmnAL  FACTOR 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  probation  woiik 
depends  for  its  success  largely  upon  the  relation  established 
between  one  individual  and  another.  The  personal  equation  enters 
into  all  of  this  work.  We  constantly  hear  it  said  that  no  two 
cases  are  alike;  it  is  equally  true  that  no  two  probation  officers 
are  alike.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rules 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  granting  numerous  exceptions.  The 
successful  probation  officer  cannot  always  define  his  methods,  but 
he  knows  that  his  success  dep^ids  upon  establishing  right  per- 
sonal relations  with  his  charge  and  in  helping  him  to  achieve  that 
which  he  as  an  individual  needs.  In  the  words  of  one  probation 
officer  in  this  State:     "The  subject  is  so  much  one  of  special 
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problems  in  each  individual  case  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate 
general  rules.  The  needs  of  men  on  probation  of  course  differ 
from  those  of  women  and  girls,  and  again,  the  children  present 
other  problems.  Each  probationer  must  necessarily  be  treated 
largely  on  the  basis  of  his  peculiar  needs  which  leaves  much  to  the 
discretion  and  judgment  of  the  probation  officer." 

We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  certain  general 
rules  for  various  classes  of  probationers.  In  work  with  human 
beings  as  with  inanimate  materials,  there  are  rules  of  conduct  and 
similar  reactions  which  may  be  studied  and  classified  and  rules 
and  principles  deduced  therefrom.  In  applying  these  rules,  how- 
ever, the  personal  and  individual  factors  should  not  be  overlooked. 

PART    II  — PROBATION    METHODS    IN    NEW    YORK 

STATE 

VISITS  OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS 

Every  efficient  probation  officer  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
visiting  probationers  in  their  homes.  The  home  visit,  as  well  as 
other  visits,  is  found  to  be  essential,  first  to  ascertain  the  proba- 
tioner's conduct  and  conditions ;  second,  to  establish  friendly  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  probationer  and  his  family  and  to  develop 
their  cooperation.  To  secure  these  ends  visits  must  be  frequent 
and  well  planned  and  not  too  brief  and  perfunctory. 

The  questionnaires  sent  out  to  all  probation  officers  in  New  York 
State  contained  a  series  of  questions  regarding  visits.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  officers  replied,  representing  every  kind  of  court 
dealing  with  delinquents  and  handling  all  classes  of  probationers. 
Extended  and  carefully  prepared  answers  were  received. 

FRBQUBNCT  OF  HOME  VISITS 

All  officers,  with  a  single  exception,  state  that  they  visit  the 
homes  of  their  probationers  more  or  less  frequently.  Most  officers 
try  to  visit  all  of  them  except  those  living  outside  their  juris- 
dictions. The  frequency  of  home  visits  varies  greatly;  many 
were  unable  to  state  how  often  they  visit  their  probationers,  evi- 
dently having  no  rule  in  the  matter.  Many  vary  their  visits  with 
the  kind  of  case  and  length  of  time  on  probation.    Seven  officers 
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state  that  they  visit  all  probationers  once  a  week.  Many  visit 
those  needing  special  attention  oftener  than  once  a  week  Twenty- 
eight  officers  state  that  as  a  rule  they  visit  their  probationers  once 
in  two  weeks;  thirty-two  officers  endeavor  to  visit  them  at  least 
once  a  month.  Many  officers  vary  their  visits  from  twice  a  week 
to  once  in  two  months,  the  variation  depending  on  the  kind  of 
case  and  the  character  and  progress  of  the  probationer.  It  is  com- 
mon to  reduce  the  number  of  visits  when  the  probationer  has  been 
under  supeirvisian  for  some  time  and  is  making  satisfactory 
progress. 

Some  officers  report  that  certain  probationers  are  not  visited 
at  all.  These  are  when  the  probationer  has  no  home  or  when  it  is 
believed  that  no  information  can  be  secured  at  his  place  of  resi- 
denca  Sometimes  visits  are  dispensed  with  when  it  is  believed 
that  probationers  are  doing  unusually  well.  Some  officers  report 
that  in  exceptional  cases  they  find  that  their  visits  are  prejudicial 
to  probationers  either  because  of  neighborhood  gossip  or  special 
conditions  in  the  home  and  in  such  cases  they  dispense  with  home 
visits  and  see  the  probationer  elsewhere. 

The  replies  of  the  probation  officers  show  that  some  of  them 
evidently  do  not  attach  enough  importance  to  home  visiting. 
Others,  because  they  are  overloaded  with  work,  appear  to  be  unable 
to  follow  out  any  definite  system.  Such  replies  as  the  following 
were  received:  "Have  no  regular  time;"  "visit  occasionally;" 
"  whenever  in  the  neighborhood ;  "  "  only  when  complaints  are 
received."  One  officer  states  that  he  "  never  has  to  visit  them." 
A  number  state  that  they  do  not  visit  their  probationers  when  they 
are  "  doing  well "  but  only  when  they  fail  to  report  or  are  thought 
to  be  doing  badly. 

The  replies  of  officers  having  children  under  supervision  were 
in  general  not  unlike  those  dealing  with  adults.  Visits  are  made 
from  once  a  week  to  once  a  month.  In  the  New  York  City  Chil- 
dren's Court  the  general  rule  is  for  officers  to  visit  their  proba- 
tioners once  in  two  weeks.  The  homes  of  troublesome  probationers 
and  those  where  there  is  parental  neglect  are  often  visited  once  a 

As  might  be  expected,  probationers  living  in  the  country  are 
visited  less  often  than  those  living  in  the  city.     Only  one  officer 
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stated  that  he  did  not  visit  his  rural  probationers ;  others  visited 
them  "  once  a  month  if  possible."  Two  oflScers  visited  once  in 
two  weeks. 

PKRSOnS  SBUff;  IHVORMATIOll  SBCUKBD 

Probation  officers  were  asked  in  regard  to  their  home  visits: 
"  Who  is  usually  seen  ?  What  information  is  secured  ? "  Almost 
invariably  the  officers  replied  that  they  see  the  mother  or  the  wife 
and  the  children  of  the  probationer.  A  few  make  an  effort  to  see 
the  father  in  boys'  cases.  Thirty-one  officers  visit  neighbors; 
twenty-one  see  relatives;  eight  interview  boarding-house  keepers; 
two  see  janitors.  Many  officers  state  that  it  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  that  the  probationer  is  seen  when  the  home  is  visited. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  working  probationers. 

Questions  are  asked  and  information  secured  on  the  following 
topics:  The  general  conduct  of  probationers;  their  habits;  asso- 
ciates; hours  kept;  leisure  time  how  spent;  where  employed; 
whether  attending  religious  services;  how  wages  are  spent  and 
amount  of  money  given  to  the  family;  if  school  children,  whether 
regular  in  school  attendance;  whether  living  up  to  all  the  condi* 
tions  of  probation;  whether  refraining  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants; health;  how  the  probationer  gets  along  with  his  family; 
home  conditions;  habits  of  parents;  father's  employment  and 
neighborhood  conditions. 

LENGTH  OF  VISITS 

The  length  of  time  spent  by  officers  in  making  home  visits  varies 
all  the  way  from  two  minutes  to  two  hours.  The  replies  of  the 
officers  on  this  point  show  that  most  visits  are  short,  averaging 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Five  offices  give  the  average  length 
of  their  visits  as  five  minutes;  the  majority  of  the  officers  say  ten 
minutes  or  more.  The  length  of  visits  depends  on  home  condi- 
tions, attitude  of  family,  and  the  progress  of  the  probationer. 

EVENING  VISITS 

The  practice  of  visiting  probationers  in  the  evening  is  common 
throughout  the  State.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  officers  state 
that  they  make  e\^ening  visits,  and  only  eleven  make  nonet  A 
number  of  officers  also  visit  their  probationers  on  Sundays.  A 
few  visit  more  than  half  of  their  probationers  in  the  evening. 
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One  officer  makes  evening  visits  four  nights  a  week.  One  officer 
makes  at  least  one  e\^ening  visit  to  each  of  his  probationers.  The 
persons  selected  for  evening  visits  are  those  where  the  probationer 
or  certain  members  of  the  family  cannot  be  seen  during  the  day. 
Sometimes  a  probationer  is  visited  in  the  evening  so  as  not  to 
attract  attention  on  the  part  of  the  neighbors.  Evening  visits  are 
made  when  the  father  of  a  child  on  probation  cannot  be  seen 
during  the  day  and  when  the  probation  officer  especially  desires 
to  secure  his  cooperation.  Two  officers  visit  on  Saturday  evenings 
when  probationers  are  suspected  of  drunkenness. 

RESULTS  SOUGHT  AND  OBTAINED 

It  was  pointed  out  that  good  results  from  home  visiting  depend 
largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  probation  officer  and  whether 
he  becomes  a  ^^  welcome  visitor."  In  cases  of  foreigners  one 
officer  pointed  out,  desired  information  could!  not  always  be 
obtained  and  the  officer  must  overcome  fear  and  prejudice.  One 
officer  thought  that  in  certain  cases  home  visits  were  harmful 
because  of  causing  gossip  among  the  neighbors.  One  thought  that 
if  an  officer's  identity  became  known  to  neighbors  visits  should 
be  dispensed  with.  Most  of  the  officers  agreed  that  home  visits 
are  in  general  the  most  efFective  way  of  assisting  in  .changing 
adverse  family  conditions;  they  believed  that  the  information 
secured  by  visits  is  usually  reliable,  and  in  general,  they  are  con- 
sidered the  most  important  method  of  probation  supervision. 

The  following  results  were  specified  as  attained  by  home  visit- 
ing when  properly  done: 

The  probation  officer  learns  home  conditions  and  environ- 
ment and  the  character  of  the  family; 

Friendly  relations  with  the  probationer  and  the  family 
are  established,  complaints  are  adjusted  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents  and  other  members  secured ; 

The  probation  officer  leams  the  probationer's  conduct"  and 
habits  and  whether  he  is  living  up  to  the  terms  of  his  pro- 
bation ; 

The  probationer's  statements  to  the  probation  officer  are 
verified ; 
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The  attitude  of  different  members  of  the  household  toward 
the  probationer  is  learned  and  the  probationer's  attitude 
toward  them ; 

The  officer  is  able  to  make  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  conditions  in  the  home;  family  troubles  are  adjusted; 

The  habits  of  the  parents  as  well  as  those  of  the  children 
are  corrected. 

OPINIONS  OF  EZ-PROBATIONERS  AS  TO  HOMB  VISITS 

Probationers  and  former  probationers  and  members  of  their 
families  who(^  ojiinions  were  sought  in  most  cases  spoke  very 
favorably  of  the  results  secured  and  the  help  received  by  them  and 
their  families  through  visits  by  the  probation  officer.  Typical 
statements  made  to  the  investigator  follow: 

From  a  man  who  had  successfully  completed  a  probation  term 
of  two  vears :  "  I  believe  the  visits  to  the  home  are  of  most  value 
because  after  a  man  has  been  reporting  to  an  officer  for  a  length 
of  time  the  officer  gains  confidence  in  the  man  and  believes  him. 
Thus  if  a  probationer  wants  to  take  advantage  of  an  officer  and  lie 
to  him,  he  can  do  so,  but  if  the  officer  is  visiting  the  home  this 
cannot  be  done  so  easily.  Then  the  officer  can  get  information 
from  the  wife  and  other  members  of  the  family.'* 

From  a  young  man  who  had  been  on  probation :  "  It  is  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  home  to  make  sure  what  a  fellow  is  doing." 

From  a  boy  who  had  been  on  probation :  "  I  was  always  glad 
to  have  him  come." 

From  the  wife  of  a  former  probationer :  "  I  know  the  officer 
helped  me  a  lot  with  suggestions  when  he  came  here  to  visit." 

Several  former  probationers  stated  that  they  did  not  see  the 
officer  when  he  called  at  their  home.  One  or  two  qualified  their 
approval  of  visits  as  follows : 

From  a  man  who  had  been  on  probation :  "  My  wife  and  I  were 
always  glad  to  see  the  probation  officer  because  we  liked  him 
personally.  Visits  to  the  home  are  objectionable,  however,  if  the 
neighbors  become  aware  that  the  probation  officer  is  calling." 

From  a  man  who  had  been  on  probation :  "  Visits  are  good  if 
done  in  the  right  way.     Mrs (probation  officer) 
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never  criticised  or  seemed  to  spy  on  us  but  just  came  in  as  if  for 
a  social  call." 

From  the  wife  of  the  above :  "  Visits  by  the  probation  officer 
were  always  welcomed  by  me." 

VISITS  ELSEWHERE  THAN  TO  PROBATIONERS'  HOMES 

Closely  connected  with  home  visits  are  visits  to  relatives, 
friends,  neighbors,  employers,  teachers  and  clergymen.  A  large 
majority  of  probation  officers  report  visiting  some  or  all  of  these 
in  certain  cases  both  to  secure  information  and  to  gain  specific 
cooperation.  Relatives  and  friends  are  commonly  visited  to  secure 
material  relief  for  probationers  or  their  families,  and  in  cases  of 
children  found  to  have  improper  guardianship  and  where  the  pro- 
bation officer  is  seeking  a  better  home  for  the  child.  A  number 
of  officers  state  that  they  visit  relatives  or  friends  "  seldom  "  or 
"  only  in  special  eases.''  A  number  felt  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  see 
friends  without  the  consent  of  the  probationer.  One  officer  "  never 
visited  friends ;  "  another  "  always  visited  friends ; "  another 
visited  *'  when  friends  were  interested  and  the  probationer  did  not 
resent  their  interest."  Some  state  that  they  have  had  very  little 
success  with  immediate  relatives  or  friends.  One  officer  handling 
children  states:  "My  case  histories  show  that  I  have  almost 
invariably  received  whole-hearted  cooperation  from  all  except 
immediate  relatives  of  probationers.  These  often  fail  to  recognize 
in  the  probation  officer  a  friend  who  is  working  disinterestedly 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  probationer  and  his  family."  It  was 
felt  that  great  care  must  be  taken  in  visiting  relatives  and  friends 
80  as  not  to  injure  the  probationer. 

Most  of  the  probation  officers  state  that  discretion  is  used  in 
visiting  neighbors.  They  visit  them  in  special  cases,  usually  to 
obtain  information  only.  They  find  neighbors  often  inquisitive 
or  inclined  to  gossip,  causing  humiliation  to  the  probationer. 

Fifty-one  probation  officers  state  that  they  visit  employers. 
Many  said  that  an  employer  was  visited  only  when  he  knew  that 
the  probationer  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  or  when 
he  was  in  close  sympathy  and  willing  to  cooperate.  Employers 
are  usually  visited  for  specific  purposes,  especially  to  verify  the 
number  of  days  probationers  have  woriced  or  the  amount  of  wages 
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received,  or  to  secure  work  or  get  a  probationer  reinstated.    Some 
succeed  in  interesting  employers  in  the  welfare  of  probationers. 

Thirty-one  probation  officers  reported  visiting  teadiers.  Sev- 
eral probation  officers  make  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  teachers  of  all 
school  children  under  their  supervision;  others  do  so  only  in 
truancy  cases  or  when  the  probationer  is  not  making  satisfactoiy 
progress  in  school.  The  teacher  is  sometimes  asked  to  tak^  a 
special  interest  in  the  probationer. 

Thirty-seven  probation  officers  report  that  they  visit  clergymen. 
These  visits  were  made  to  bring  religious  influences  to  bear  upon 
the  probationer ;  to  influence  parents  when  they  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  probation  officer;  to  secure  material  relief;  to  reconcile 
family  quarrels  or  to  have  a  pledge  administered. 

The  methods  used  by  probation  officers  in  making  these  visits 
outside  the  home  very  greatly.  iSome  of  the  officers  state  frankly 
that  they  are  probation  officers  and  make  a  direct  plea  for  coopera- 
tion. Others  prefer  not  to  disclose  their  identity  or  the  fact  that 
the  person  inquired  about  is  on  probation,  sometimes  stating 
simply  that  they  are  friends  of  the  probationer.  This  is  more 
often  done  in  visiting  employers.  On  the  other  hand  one  officer 
says :  "  The  identity  of  the  probation  officer  is  always  revealed 
because  it  is  found  that  only  through  absolute  frankness  can  the 
best  results  be  obtained." 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  in  these  visits  great  tact  and 
judgment  are  necessary.  One  officer  in  visiting  friends  and  rela- 
tives '^  tries  to  make  them  see  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  probationer 
and  anxious  to  adjust  wrong  conditions."  One  officer  prefers  to 
visit  parents  or  relatives  when  the  probationer  is  absent  as  they 
will  then  talk  more  freely.  Other  officers  impress  upon  relatives 
or  friends  that  they  ought  to  report  any  bad  conduct  or  trouble 
in  which  the  probationer  becomes  involved.  A  friendly  approach 
and  attitude  are  considered  absolutely  necessary. 

As  a  substitute  for  visiting  or  to  supplement  it,  probation  offi- 
cers at  times  use  the  telephone  or  write  letters.  Th^e  methods 
are  valuable  in  obtaining  specific  information  or  in  order  to  verify 
statements  made  by  the  probationer  or  others.  They  should  not 
be  relied  upon  too  much,  however,  or  be  used  in  place  of  home 
visits. 
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Most  of  the  officers  reported  that  in  general  they  obtained  good 
results  from  judicious  visiting  outside  the  home.  They  received 
new  information  and  suggestions  and  a  broader  knowledge  of 
their  probationers  and  also  secured  special  help  for  them  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  come. 

REPORTING  BT  PROBATIONERS 

Keporting  by  probationers  to  the  probation  officer  has  been  a 
commonly  used  method  of  supervision  since  the  establishment  of 
the  probation  system.  It  was  devised  as  a  means  whereby  the 
probation  officer  might  see  his  charges  at  regular  intervals  and 
alone  in  order  to  secure  information  and  establish  personal  rela- 
tions and  also  as  one  of  the  disciplinary  features  of  the  probation 
system. 

FRBQUBNCT  OP  RECEIVING  REPORTS 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  probation  officers  who  replied 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  they  required  personal  reports  from 
probationers,  and  if  so,  how  often,  all  but  five  required  such 
reports.  Four  of  these  handled  mostly  girl  probationers,  and  the 
fifth  handled  only  children  held  for  improper  guardianship. 
Seventy-two  officers  as  a  general  rule  require  reports  from  their 
probationers  once  a  week;  forty-eight  require  reports  every  two 
weeks;  one  probation  officer  has  his  charges  report  three  times  a 
month ;  nine  have  them  report  once  a  month ;  twenty  officers  state 
that  they  have  no  set  rales  but  require  reports  according  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  probationers. 

Practically  all  the  officers  reported  numerous  exceptions.  The 
offenses,  character  and  conduct  of  probationers  sometimes  deter- 
mine the  frequency  of  reporting.  Very  few  officers  have  all  their 
cases  report  with  equal  frequency;  one  officer  requires  weekly 
reporting  and  states  that  "  this  rule  is  not  changed  except  toward 
the  end  of  the  probation  period  when  the  probationer's  record  is 
especially  good."  A  very  frequent  rule  is  to  require  probationers 
to  report  once  a  week  at  the  beginning  of  probation.  Later,  after 
two  or  three  months,  if  doing  well,  they  are  allowed  to  report  once 
in  two  weeks,  and  still  later,  once  a  month.  Many  officers  consider 
the  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  reporting  a  special  privilege  to 
be  earned  by  the  probationer  for  good  conduct. 
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Exoeptions  are  made  among  certain  classes  of  probationers. 
Girls  and  women  on  probation  are  frequently  excused  from  report- 
ing. When  this  is  done  probation  officers  state  that  they  endeavor 
to  visit  them  more  frequently.  Inadequate  office  facilities  and 
the  danger  of  mingling  are  often  given  as  reasons  why  they  should 
not  report.  Reports  when  required  of  women  and  girls  are  some- 
times received  at  the  probation  officer's  house. 

Children  under  supervision  for  improper  guardianship  are  fre- 
quently not  required  to  report.  In  such  cases  the  supervision  of 
the  home  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Very  young  children  some- 
times are  not  asked  to  report.  Delicate,  backward  and  retarded 
children  may  not  be  required  to  report  as  often  as  other  children. 

Exceptions  to  reporting  are  made  when  probationers  are  work- 
ing regularly ;  in  case  it  is  thought  the  report  might  interfere  with 
their  work ;  when  they  are  crippled,  old  or  ill ;  "  when  they  can  be 
depended  upon ; "  "  when  they  have  been  visited  during  the 
week." 

Probationers  living  at  a  distance  from  the  probation  office, 
especially  if  too  poor  to  pay  carfare,  are  often  excused  from  per- 
sonal reporting  and  allowed  to  report  by  letter. 

One  officer  states  his  belief  that  reporting  is  of  no  value  if  the 
probationer  does  not  understand  English;  for  such  a  probation 
officer  who  speaks  the  language  of  the  probationer  or  a  friendly 
interpreter  seems  to  be  called  for. 

Probationers  doing  badly  are  required  to  report  more  fre- 
quently. Probation  officers,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  their  charges 
report  every  two  weeks  require  some  to  report  once  a  week  when 
they  believe  they  are  in  need  of  special  supervision.  Several  offi- 
cers report  that  probationers  are  sometimes  required  to  report 
every  day  for  a  time  when  in  need  of  additional  supervision  or 
when  out  of  employment.  Occasionally  they  are  required  to 
report  twice  a  week.  One  officer  requires  her  probationers  to 
report  every  day  for  a  week  if  they    fail  to  appear  as  directed. 

The  practice  of  some  of  the  larger  courts  or  groups  of  courts  in 
the  State  is  briefly  as  follows: 

In  the  New  York  Children's  Court  the  officers  require  bi-weekly 
reporting,  as  a  rule,  but  some  cdiildren  are  asked  to  report  weekly. 
Some  of  the  schoolboys  report  every  week,  in  the  afternoon ;  work- 
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ing  boys  usually  report  every  two  weeks  in  the  early  evening; 
girls  are  usually  not  required  to  report  but  are  visited  more  fre- 
quently. The  system  is  elastic.  For  good  conduct,  boys  are  some- 
times excused  from  reporting.  The  character  of  the  home,  the 
seriousness  of  the  oiFense,  and  the  conduct  of  the  child  determine 
the  requirements  of  reporting. 

In  the  New  York  City  Magistrates'  Courts,  the  frequency  of 
reporting  varies  with  the  oflScer.  Most  of  the  officers  require  their 
probationers  to  report  bi-weekly.  Many  officers  receive  reports 
from  some  of  their  charges  weekly,  from  others  bi-weekly,  and 
from  some  monthly.  Young  women  are  often  excused  from 
reporting.  Men  on  probation  for  non-support  are  required  to 
report  the  same  as  other  probationers,  but  where  a  reconciliation 
is  effected,  are  sometimes  allowed  to  report  in  writing. 

In  the  New  York  City  Court  of  Special  Sessions  probationers 
generally  report  every  two  weeks.  Certain  cases,  such  as  drug 
addicts,  wife-beaters,  and  the  unemployed,  are  required  to  report 
once  a  week.  If  the  probationer's  conduct  is  satisfactory  after  a 
few  months  he  is  allowed  to  report  every  three  weeks  or  every 
month. 

In  the  Buffalo  City  Court,  probationers  almost  invariably  report 
once  a  week.  Cases  doing  badly  are  sometimes  required  to  report 
more  often. 

In  the  Buffalo  Children's  Court,  probationers  report  once  a 
weeik.  Only  children  physically  unfit  or  otherwise  unable  to 
report  in  person  are  excepted. 

In  the  Erie  County  probation  office  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  report  weekly.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  report  every  two  weeks 
or  every  month.  After  reporting  weekly,  if  their  conduct  is  satis- 
factory, probationers  are  allowed  to  report  every  two  weeks  and 
later  every  three  weeks  or  every  month.  Women  are  frequently 
excused  from  reporting  but  are  visited  more  frequently. 

In  the  Monroe  County  Children's  Court  as  a  general  rule  boys 
report  weekly ;  girls  are  generally  not  required  to  report  but  are 
visited  more  frequently. 

In  the  Syracuse  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  all  children  report 
weekly;  adults  report  once  a  week  but  after  being  on  probation 
for  a  month  or  two  are  allowed  to  report  every  two  weeks. 
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TIMB  of  RBCBIVING  REPORTS 

The  largest  number  of  probation  officers  receive  reports  from 
probationers  only  one  day  in  each  weeL  However,  forty  officers 
received  reports  all  the  way  from  two  days  each  week  to  seven 
days  a  week.  If  officers  supervise  both  children  and  adults  they 
usually  receive  them  on  separate  days,  or  otherwise  almost  invari- 
ably at  different  hours  of  the  same  day.  A  few  officers  receive 
reports  one  day  in  two  weeks ;  one  officer  receives  reports  only  one 
day  a  month. 

Children  of  school  age  on  probation  usually  report  in  the  aftei^ 
noon;  working  boys  and  adults  generally  report  in  the  evening. 
Several  officers  received  some  reports  on  Sundays.  In  the  New 
York  City  Magistrates'  Courts  reporting  on  Sunday  mornings 
was  practised  for  several  years,  but  recently  has  been  done  away 
with  in  favor  of  evening  reporting. 

The  number  of  probationers  received  on  a  given  day  varies  all 
the  way  from  two  to  three  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  a  sitting. 
The  most  common  number  is  from  twenty-five  to  fifty.  The 
length  of  time  spent  by  the  probation  officer  with  each  probationer 
when  he  reports  also  varies  greatly,  depending  upon  the  number 
received  and  also  upon  individual  factors  Probation  officers 
differ  greatly  in  this  respect.  Some  officers  get  a  great  deal  out  of 
an  interview  by  friendly  conversation,  tactful  questioning,  and 
by  showing  a  real  interest  in  the  pi-obationer.  Such  officers  invari- 
ably spend  more  time  in  their  interview  than  those  with  whom 
reporting  is  perfunctory,  consisting  of  the  asking  of  a  few  stereo- 
typed questions  and  the  marking  of  a  card.  The  replies  received 
show  that  a  majority  of  the  officers  average  about  ten  minutes  for 
each  interview. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  officers  as  to  whether 
they  adhere  to  a  system  for  receiving  reports  and  as  to  whether 
they  require  their  probationers  to  report  promptly.  Many  offi- 
cers are  not  strict  in  requiring  reports,  allowing  probationers  to 
come  late  or  excuse  them  readily.  Officers  differ  in  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  failure  to  report  is  followed  up.  Some  officers 
send  out  a  written  notice  immediately,  followed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  a  personal  call.  The  marking  of  a  card  brought  by  the 
probationer  with  the  date  of  the  report  and  a  reminder  of  the 
next  date  is  considered  an  important  aid. 
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pl4cb  ov  ssceivino  rbportsj 

The  place  most  commonly  used  by  probation  officers  in  receiv- 
ing reports  from  their  probationers  is  the  probation  office  in  the 
court  building.  An  increasing  tendency  is  shown  to  use  other 
offices  outside  the  court  building,  either  offices  regularly  estab- 
lished or  borrowed  from  some  other  agency,  such  as  public  schools 
and  settlement  houses.  The  homes  of  probation  officers  are  also 
used  in  special  cases.  In  only  one  instance  was  it  reported  that 
a  police  station  is  used.  (This  is  a  significant  contrast  with 
former  customs  when  such  places  were  very  commonly  used.) 
Some  officers  reported  using  as  many  as  four  different  places. 
Fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  officers,  used  only  one  place;  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  used  two ;  thirteen  per  cent,  three  or  more.  Invari- 
ably the  officers  who  used  more  than  one  place  made  use  of  the 
plant  of  other  social  agencies.  In  almost  all  cases  probation  offi- 
cers had  regular  offices  for  receiving  reports  from  their  charges, 
but  one  officer  had  "  too  many  reporting  places  to  name." 

In  the  New  York  City  Children's  Court  practically  all  report- 
ing by  children  on  probation  is  removed  from  the  court  buildings. 
School  boys  report  to  probation  officers  in  centrally  located  pub- 
lic school  buildings  in  different  districts  throughout  the  city. 
Workings  boys  and  girls  report  at  the  offices  of  the  Attendance 
Bureau  or  in  rooms  provided  by  private  social  agencies. 

In  the  New  York  City  Magistrates'  Court  probationers  report 
generally  in  the  district  court  rooms  or  at  the  probation  head- 
quarters. In  a  few  districts  other  places  have  been  secured  for 
receiving  reports  apart  from  the  courts. 

In  the  other  large  offices  of  the  State,  probation  reports  are 
I'oceived  mainly  at  probation  headquarters  which  may  or  may  not 
be  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  court. 

ASSBMBUNG  OF  PROBATIONERS 

The  most  frequently  criticized  feature  of  the  reporting  system 
^  it  is  still  conducted  in  many  courts  is  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  probationers  to  mingle  and  sometimes  to  converse  with  one 
another.  This  is  so  common  and  obvious  an  evil  that  it  has 
tended  to  throw  the  whole  reporting  plan  into  disrepute,  and  to 
atiggest  that  it  be  given  up  entirely.     It  needs  no  argument  to 
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show  that  the  influence  upon  a  probationer  of  making  the  acquain- 
tance and  conversing  with  others  who  have  committed  offenses  of 
many  different  degrees  cannot  be  other  than  bad.  More  than 
this,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  meeting  former  acquain- 
tances, "  pals,"  or  even  co-defendants  in  the  very  case  for  which 
the  probationer  was  placed  on  probation.  Instances  are  known 
where  probationers  formerly  acquainted  have  met  in  the  proba- 
tion office,  gone  out  together  after  reporting,  and  planned  another 
crime. 

The  question  before  the  committee  is:  can  this  evil  of  mingling 
in  connection  with  reporting  be  eliminated  or  if  not  can  it  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  with  the  advantageous  features  of  personal 
reporting  retained. 

The  probation  officers  of  the  State  were  asked  to  state  how 
much  their  probationers  actually  assemble.  Seventy-four  officers 
state  that  they  assemble,  and  five  that  they  do  not.  The  remainder 
of  the  officers  state  that  their  probationers  meet  and  mingle  to 
some  extent,  but  not  in  large  numbers  or  to  a  serious  degree.  In 
general,  the  evil  of  contact  between  probationers  when  reporting 
appears  to  be  greatest  in  the  large  offices  where  reporting  is 
"  centralized  "  and  where  many  probationers  report  in  one  even- 
ing. When  the  reporting  is  in  the  court  building  or  in  one  central 
probation  office  in  a  large  city,  especially  when  several  probation 
officers  see  their  charges  in  one  room  or  in  adjoining  rooms,  the 
probationers  are  bound  to  mingle  more  or  less  either  inside  or 
outside  of  the  offices.  In  some  of  these  courts  the  men  wait  in  a 
large  room  or  stand  in  line,  or,  still  worse,  hang  about  in  groups 
outside  the  office  freely  conversing.  Sometimes  the  probationers, 
their  wives  and  children,  and  other  persons  mingle  and  converse 
freely.  Sometimes  two  or  three  officers  use  the  same  room.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  officers  state  that  they  see  their 
probationers  alone,  but  some  of  these  talk  with  the  probationer 
in  the  same  room  where  others  are  waiting. 

From  the  data  received  and  investigations  throughout  the  State, 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  mingling  of  probationers  is  still 
prevalent  and  a  serious  evil.  However,  in  recent  years  a  number 
of  methods  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  evil  and  have  been 
attended  with  success.    One  of  these  methods  which  has  been  used 
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with  satisfactory  results  in  the  courts  of  this  State  is  "  de-cen- 
tralized "  reporting.  Reports  are  not  received  at  the  court  or  in 
one  central  office  in  a  city,  but  in  selected  district  offices  through- 
out the  city,  only  one  officer  receiving  his  probationers  in  the 
district  office  on  a  designated  day  or  night. 

Another  method  is  arranging  for  reports  at  diflFerent  specified 
hours.  Reporting  is  "  spread  out."  In  a  number  of  offices, 
especially  the  Xew  Yoik  Children's  Court  and  the  Erie  County 
office,  half-hour  periods  are  used.  A  certain  number  of  proba- 
tioners (usually  but  three  or  four)  are  required  to  come  in  each 
half-hour  period.  In  this  way,  it  is  found  that  in  general  not 
more  than  three  or  four  probationers  are  in  the  waiting  room  at 
the  same  time.  This  plan  requires  careful  planning,  enforcing 
prompt  reporting  and  limiting  the  number  to  report  on  a  given 
day  or  night.  Many  officers  find  it  necessary  to  receive  reports  on 
more  than  one  day  each  week.  Se\'eral  officers  hav^e  probationers 
who  live  in  the  same  locality  or  know  each  other,  report  on  differ- 
ent days  or  hours. 

Where  probationers  must  wait  in  an  outer  office  or  in  the 
reporting  room,  many  officers  seek  to  enforce  silence.  This  is 
done  by  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  probation  officer  or  by 
having  an  assistant  .who  remains  in  the  waiting  room.  Some  offi- 
cers require  that  probationers  shall  sit  at  least  three  feet  apart. 
Many  officers  require  that  each  probationer  shall  leave  the  office 
alone  and  do  not  permit  probationers  to  wait  for  each  other  or  go 
out  in  pairs  or  in  groups.  A  large  waiting  room,  or  the  use  of 
several  rooms,  is  sometimes  found  helpful  in  keeping  probationers 
apart.  The  use  of  only  one  room  so  arranged  that  the  conversa- 
tion between  probation  officer  and  probationer  can  be  overheard 
by  others  is  still  too  conunon  and  is  to  be  condemned. 

Many  officers  instruct  their  probationers  not  to  loiter  about 
the  building,  but  to  go  home  directly  after  reporting,  and  they 
claim  that  this  rule  is  usually  complied  with.  Where  few  pro- 
bationers report  on  a  given  evening,  probation  officers  are  able 
to  handle  them  as  they  arrive  and  little  or  no  waiting  and  conse- 
quent contact  results.  In  enforcing  most  of  these  rules,  the  pro- 
bationer is  placed  on  his  honor.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  a  friendly  and  confidential  relationship  is  established 
^tween  the  probation  officer  and  the  probationer. 
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RESULTS  obtained  THROUGH  REPORTING 

It  is  found  that  probation  officers  most  frequently  ask  their 
charges  at  the  time  of  reporting  questions  concerning  (1) 
employment;  (2)  home  conditions;  (3)  how  they  spend  their 
time;  (4)  church  attendance;  (5)  associates;  (6)  amount  of 
wages  received  and  how  spent;  (7)  amusements  and  recreations. 
The  following  are  examples  of  the  questions  asked : 

What  are  your  favorite  amusements; 
What  time  do  you  retire  at  night ; 
Do  you  attend  church  regularly ; 
How  often  do  you  attend  the  movies; 
Who  are  your  chums  and  companions ; 
How  do  you  spend  your  wages; 
How  do  you  like  your  employment ; 
What  kind  of  books  do  you  read ; 
Are  you  giving  your  family  a  square  deal ; 
Do  you  think  that  you  are  receiving  a  square  deal  from  your 
family. 

One  probation  officers  reports  the  practice  which  is  open  to 
serious  question  of  asking  his  probationers  regarding  the  conduct 
of  other  persons  on  probation. 

Reporting  aflFords  the  officer  an  opportunity  .to  give  much  prac- 
tical assistance.  Advice  and  help  are  given,  for  example,  as  to 
the  following: 

1.  Physical  conditions: 

Health  of  the  probationer  and  his  family; 

Physical  effects  of  late  hours,  drink,  drugs,  bad  habits ; 

Pride  in  personal  appearance. 

2.  Home  conditions: 

Improving  housekeeping  (women's  cases) ; 

Obligations  as  a  parent  and  management  of  children; 

Rehabilitation  of  the  home; 

Payment  of  debts; 

Betterment  of  home  surroundings. 

3.  Self  improvement: 

Making  use  of  special  talents  and  interests ; 
Vocational  guidance  and  future  prospects; 
Attendance  at  night  school; 
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Developing  ambition; 
Investment  of  savings; 
Helpful  recreation. 
4.  Character  and  habits: 
Honesty; 
Industry ; 
Economy; 

Avoidance  of  gambling,  drink  and  drugs ; 
Consideration  of  the  rights  of  others; 
High  ideals; 
Obedience  and  respect  (in  children's  cases). 

Many  probation  oflScers  follow  up  their  advice  and  suggestions 
by  practical  help  of  many  kinds.  A  few  of  the  matters  which 
probation  officers  discuss  with  their  probationers  when  they  report 
are  as  follows: 

How  to  secure  better  or  more  permanent  employment ; 

Collecting  wages; 

Paying  debts; 

Investments; 

Beconciliations  with  wives  or  relatives ; 

Citizenship  papers; 

Entrance  to  schools,  especially  classes  for  foreigners; 

L^al  difficulties. 

Probation  officers  were  asked  to  specify  what  results  they 
believed  they  obtained  from  personal  reporting.  Only  eight  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  probation  officers  who  answered 
this  question  appear  to  be  doubtful  or  to  disapprove  of  personal 
reporting.  Three  of  the  eight  state  that  in  their  opinion  personal 
reporting  is  of  no  real  value  unless  followed  by  home  visits;  two 
officers  replied  that  "  personal  reporting  had  no  value  in  non- 
support  cases  if  the  money  is  paid  regularly  unless  there  are 
prospects  for  reconciliation  " ;  one  officer  replied  that  reporting 
was  "  only  good  for  really  bad  cases ;  "  another  officer  thought 
that  reporting  was  "  too  disciplinary."  Only  one  officer  seemed 
to  be  unequivocally  opposed  to  it. 

Of  the  165  officers  who  were  in  favor  of  personal  reporting, 
46  secured  "the  very  best  result'*  from  it;  30  found  reporting 
to  be  "  a  good  discipline ;  "  29  officers  "  become  really  acquainted 
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with  probationers ; "  27  state  that  it  "  keeps  them  in  close  and 
personal  touch  with  their  charges."  Others  state  that  reporting 
gives  them  valuable  information  or  at  least  puts  them  in  the  way 
of  getting  it.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  family  quarrel  the 
officer  leama  of  it.  The  officer  finds  out  things  from  a  proba- 
tioner in  spite  of  himself.  Others  point  out  that  personal  report- 
ing is  a  valuable  means  of  gaining  the  probationer's  confidence 
Some  said  that  through  it  they  established  lasting  friendships. 

Several  officers  state  that  reporting  gives  them  their  only 
chance  to  see  their  probationers  alone.  They  state  that  when 
visiting  the  homes  of  probationers  more  often  than  not  the  pro- 
bationer is  not  at  home.  If  he  is  seen,  it  is  usually  with  his  family 
and  not  alone.  Reporting  is  thought  to  be  especially  necessary 
when  the  officer  has  a  large  number  on  probation  and  when  visits 
cannot  be  made  frequently. 

It  is  also  felt  that  reporting  is  valuable  and  necessary  as  a 
discipline.  Most  probationers  realize  that  they  ought  to  pay 
some  penalty  for  violating  the  law.  Regular  and  punctual  report- 
ing is  a  means  of  satisfying  this  requirement.  It  makes  proba- 
tioners live  up  to  certain  rules  and  suffer  some  inconvenience. 
One  officer  stated  that  there  would  be  little  respect  for  the  proba- 
tion system  unless  probationers  were  obliged  to  report;  it  makes 
them  understand  that  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  court 
and  helps  them  to  keep  straight.  One  officer  states  that  personal 
reporting  inspires  probationers  with  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 
supervising  probation  officer;  another  officer  finds  that  but  few 
probationers  resent  reporting  and  they  are  the  very  ones  who 
need  it  most. 

One  experienced  officer  put  it  thus:  "  Continued  reporting  if 
managed  correctly  will  in  most  instances  resolve  itself,  in  so  far 
as  the  probationer  is  concerned,  into  the  imparting  of  confidential 
information  concerning  himself,  his  family  affairs,  his  employ- 
ment, health,  ambitions,  disappointments  and  troubles.  I  also 
find  that  personal  reporting  stimulates  a  probationer's  pride,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  causing  him  to  dress  up  and  look  neat  and 
clean.  *  *  *  Personal  reporting,  aside  from  the  above-men- 
tioned benefits  or  results,  has  this  advantage  which  is  by  no  means 
a  small  feature;  that  it  is  a  mild  form  of  discipline  which  con- 
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tinually  brings  to  the  probationer's  mind  the  probation  officer's 
authority  and  his  identity  with  the  court."  As  an  illustration  of 
the  valuable  results  which  may  be  obtained  through  a  well-con- 
ducted system  of  reporting,  the  following  account  of  an  observa- 
tion of  reporting  by  probationers  in  the  Erie  County  probation 
office,  as  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee  is  given : 

"  About  twenty  cases  reported.  From  ten  to  twenty  min- 
utes was  consumed  by  each  report.  Not  one  probationer 
appeared  sullen ;  they  seemed  to  come  willingly.  In  general, 
they  showed  a  great  deal  of  cordiality  and  an  appreciative 
attitude  toward  the  officer.  Real  liking  and  respect  were 
shown  in  most  cases.  The  officer  had  a  friendly  personal 
talk  with  each  probationer,  bringing  out  points  of  contact 
and  mutual  interest.  He  secured  information  as  to  employ- 
ment, home  conditions,  habits  and  behavior  in  a  thorough 
manner.  He  was  tactful  and  endeavored  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  character  of  the  probationer.  He  seemed  to  get  into 
personal  touch  with  each  man  in  a  remarkable  way.  He  was 
interested  in  the  entire  family.  In  one  case,  the  probationer 
told  of  how  his  sister  appeared  to  be  getting  into  bad  sur^ 
roundings  and  that  she  was  likely  to  go  astray.  The  officer 
promised  to  take  the  matter  up  at  once  and  take  steps  to 
prevent  it.  Another  young  man  told  about  the  girl  he  was 
going  with.  The  probation  officer  took  the  name  of  the  latter 
in  order  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  girl  she  was.  In  most 
cases,  the  officer  had  some  special  personal  service  to  oflFer, 
such  as  help  in  finding  better  living  quarters,  advice  regard- 
in  savings  accounts,  and  most  frequently  suggestions  and 
help  regarding  employment. 

"  In  some  cases,  however,  severity  appeared  necessary  and 
was  used.  Men  were  warned  to  be  r^ular  and  punctual  in 
reporting  when  they  were  tardy.  A  severe  lecture  was  admin- 
istered in  one  case  in  which  the  officer  had  found  by  a  recent 
visit  that  the  boy  was  not  doing  the  right  thing  and  was  not 
telling  him  the  truth.  In  another  case,  the  officer  had  just 
seen  the  mother  and  talked  in  a  straightforward  manner  to 
the  probationer  about  providing  for  her  better.  Most  of  the 
interviews  were,  however,  kind  and  friendly  throughout. 
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'^A  number  wero  questioned  regarding  methods  used  with 
them.  Their  answers  were  taken  down  and  appear  in  the 
following  brief  descriptions: 

^'  C.  J.  OflFense,  abandonment  Has  reported  every  we^ 
for  t^i  months  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions.  When 
questioned  he  said :  'I'd  sooner  not  be  on  probation.  I'd  like 
to  get  through  with  it.  Eeporting  is  all  right  I  think  it 
does  me  good.  I  know  that  the  officer  is  watching  me  and  it 
helps  me  to  keep  out  of  troubla  I  feel  somebody  is  back  of 
ma' 

"R.  M.  Offense,  criminally  receiving  stolen  property. 
This  was  a  new  case,  a  gay,  careless,  talkative  chap  who 
seemed  really  to  like  to  come  in  and  gossip  with  the  officer 
who  had  a  pleasant,  friendly  way  of  dealing  with  him. 
Regarding  reporting,  he  said :  '  No,  I  don't  mind  it  I  like 
to  come  in.' 

"H.  F.  Offense,  burglary,  third  degree.  (Stole  $45 
worth  of  chickens  while  intoxicated.)  Said  r^arding  report- 
ing and  probation :     '  Oh,  it's  all  right.     Mr.   

helps  me.  I  don't  drink  any  more.  I'm  through  (seriously). 
Probation  is  good.  I'm  glad  this  thing  happened,  really. 
Otherwise,  I'd  be  going  along  in  the  same  old  way.' 

"A.  M.  Offense,  stole  with  others  while  intoxicated. 
This  was  a  boy  of  about  eighteen.  He  appeared  very  grate- 
ful for  the  help  given  him  by  the  probation  officer,  who  had 
induced  his  wife  to  leave  her  mother  who  had  caused  the 
disagreement  (mother-in-law  case),  and  go  back  and  live 
with  her  husband.  They  had  established  a  nice  little  home, 
according  to  the  probation  officer,  and  the  boy  had  quit 
drinking  and  bad  company.  !Now  seems  to  be  haf>py  and 
prosperous.    Said  that  he  liked  to  report  to  Mr 

"  I.  L.  Offense,  assault,  third  degree.  A  young,  unmar- 
ried Pole.  Spoke  rather  broken  English.  Said :  ^  Sure,  I 
like  to  come,  (and  seemed  to  very  much).    He  responded  to 

the  pleasant  manner  of  Mr and  told  all  about 

himself.  Had  been  eight  months  on  probation.  Saving  his 
money.  Had  $1,300  saved  up.  He  seemed  to  greatly  appre- 
ciate what  the  probation  officer  had  done  for  him. 
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"  (The  probatioii  oflScer  stated  that  when  this  boy  was 
arrested  some  of  his  '  friends  *  in  the  boarding  house  where 
he  lived,  taking  advantage  of  his  ignorance  of  English  and 
of  customs  in  this  country,  had  tried  to  rob  him.  They  broke 
into  his  trunk  and  got  $55  and  had  tried  to  get  hold  of  his 

savings  in  the  bank.     Mr had  got  the  money 

all  back  for  him  and  protected  his  savings,  earning  his 
everlasting  gratitude.  He  feels  that  the  probation  oflScer  is 
his  friend  and  that  he  got  him  out  of  trouble  and  is  ready  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  help  him.) 

"J.  R.  Offense,  assault,  third  degree.  This  was  a  big, 
good-natured,  childish  fellow,  who  seemed  to  need  the  offi- 
cer's help  and  guidance  and  got  it.  Had  been  on  probation 
five  months.  Officer  said  that  he  had  been  coming  in  to  see 
him  nearly  every  day  lately.  In  this  case  the  probation 
officer  stated  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  landlady  and  had 
helped  to  get  him  a  good  boarding  house.  He  was  now  get- 
ting him  a  job.  The  man  was  asked  to  come  in  to-morrow 
and  seemed  to  be  glad  to.  Said  that  he  didn't  mind  report- 
ing, was  glad  to  do  it,  but  didnH  like  to  have. to  wait  to  see 
the  officer. 

"E.  L.  This  a  good-natured,  careless,  happy-go-lucky 
Irishman.  When  asked  about  reporting  he  said :  *  No,  that 
don't  bother  me.'  He  was  given  good  advice  by  the  probation 
officer.  He  said :  *  No  more  trouble  for  me.  That's  my 
first  and  last.' 

"  C.  M.  This  probationer  had  reported  every  week  with- 
out a  single  exception  for  ten  months.  During  this  time  the 
officer  had  made  eleven  home  visits.  The  boy  said  that  he 
had  given  up  his  former  associates  and  was  getting  along 
well     Regarding  reporting  he  said:     ^Sometimes  it  is  a 

little  hard  to  report  but  I  don't  mind  it.    Mr is 

trying  to  help  me.'  Regarding  home  visits  he  said :  '  The 
officer  should  visit  to  find  out  if  I'm  really  working.' 

"  R.  M.  The  mother  of  this  probationer  had  been  asked 
by  the  probation  officer  to  see  him  at  the  office  to  discuss  the 
boy's  employment.  Mrs.  M.  spoke  highly  of  probation  and 
what  the  officer  was  doing  for  her  boy.     Said  R.  was  very 
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much  improved  Reporting,  she  thought,  was  a  very  good 
thing  for  him  and  the  only  way  for  the  officer  to  get  in  his 
influence.  Officer  had  helped  a  great  deal  by  getting  the 
boy  a  job  and  advising  him. 

"  J.  M.  Offense,  petty  larceny.  Hoarding  reporting  he 
said :  '  That  does  not  bother  me  any.'  He  seemed  to  be  so 
glad  to  have  gotten  out  of  jail  (was  held  forty-two  days 
awaiting  trial)  and  on  probation  that  I  believe  he  would 
come  to  report  every  day  if  necessary.  He  was  getting  his 
citizenship  papers.  The  officer  had  advised  him  to  do  so 
and  was  assisting  him.  It  was  evident  that  the  officer  had 
the  full  confidence  of  this  probationer." 

In  many  courts  the  officers  endeavor  to  make  their  probationers 
neither  fear  nor  resent  reporting,  but  endeavor  rather  to  make  it 
attractive  The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Monroe  County 
Children's  Court  states  that  probationers  are  "  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  always  welcome  to  come  to  the  probation  office  and  talk 
over  their  troubles."  Many  officers  feel  that  more  can  be  accom- 
plished through  encouragement  than  through  severity.  By  means 
of  a  friendly  encouraging  talk,  some  officers  report  that  they  have 
helped  to  change  the  habits  of  probationers  and  to  prevent  them 
from  relapsing  into  former  bad  habits  in  periods  of  discourage- 
ment 

In  contrast  to  the  above  methods,  there  is  a  perfunctory  kind  of 
reporting  too  commonly  used.  It  consists  of  a  few  stereotyped 
questions  regarding  employment  and  conduct.  Few  results  are 
obtained  except  the  discipline  of  the  probationer.  Some  oflScers 
were  found  to  be  emphasizing  the  disciplinary  side  of  their  work 
far  too  much.  These  officers  believe  in  talking  very  severely  to 
their  probationers  when  they  are  not  doing  well  and  sometimes 
when  they  are.  At  times  it  is  necessary  to  be  severe,  but  too 
great  use  of  this  method  is  found  to  destroy  all  that  is  best  in  the 
relationship. 

The  officers  were  asked  in  how  many  cases  had  statements  been 
made  by  probationers  which  were  subsequently  found  to  be  untrua 
A  large  majority  of  the  officers  had  this  experience  in  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  their  cases.  A  few  officers  state  that  false 
statements  are  made  to  them  by  50  per  cent  of  their  probationers, 
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and  one  officer  says  60  per  cent  Several  of  the  officers  who 
report  that  a  great  many  lies  are  told  say  that  these  are  principally 
in  cases  which  have  heen  placed  on  probation  but  recently.  Drink- 
ing men  and  drug  addicts  are  found  unreliable  in  their  statements. 
One  officer  states  that  he  never  believes  the  statements  of  drug 
addicts.  One  officer  handling  children  in  New  York  City  states 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  children  she  receives  when  first  placed  on 
probation  are  untruthful.  One  officer  gave  the  following  instance : 
A  certain  probationer  told  him  every  time  he  came  to, report  dur- 
ing two  months  that  he  was  working  at  a  certain  place.  At  last 
the  officer  went  to  this  place  and  found  that  the  probationer  had 
never  been  there.  One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  is  not 
the  officer  rather  than  the  probationer  who  is  at  fault  in  this  case 
in  allowing  himself  to  be  so  easily  deceived.  Another  officer  states 
that  "  experience  has  taught  probation  officers  that  when  you  have 
the  confidence  of  probationers  and  are  advising  and  helping  them 
you  get  a  fair  story." 

The  ability  of  probation  officers  to  "  see  through  "  their  pro- 
bationers is  an  important  factor.  Their  reports  indicate  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  officers  in  this  respect.  The  power 
of  analyzing  the  motives  and  mental  processes  of  the  probationer, 
of  feeling  out  his  truthfulness^  while  in  part  a  natural  endow- 
ment, may  be  cultivated. 

The  probation  officers  were  asked  to  review  all  of  their  cases 
found  to  be  doing  badly  during  the  last  two  years  or  longer  and 
to  state  whether  they  secured  any  evidence  from  reporting  that 
such  probationers  were  not  doing  well.  Ninety-seven  probation 
officers  report  that  they  made  such  an  examination.  Of  these,  sev- 
enty-one state  that  certain  evidence  was  derived  from  reporting 
which  led  them  to  believe  that  these  cases  were  not  doing  welL 
The  remaining  twenty-six  state  that  no  such  evidence  was  secured. 
The  probationer's  appearance  and  statements  in  the  majority  of 
cases  aroused  the  suspicions  of  most  of  the  officers.  One  officer, 
however,  stated  that  neither  the  appearance  nor  statements  of 
probationers  are  reliable  indices,  because  probationers  doing  badly 
sometimes  endeavor  to  look  their  best  and  assert  that  they  are 
doing  welL  Irregularity  in  reporting  was  found  to  be  a  common 
indication  of  bad  conduct,  while  missing  or  forged  school  cards 
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or  receipts  in  non-support  cases  acted  as  danger  signals  to  many 
officers.  Several  officers  in  such  cases  resorted  to  skillful  cross 
examination  which  revealed  certain  facts  and  led  to  subsequent 
investigation. 

OPimONS  OF  BX-PROBATIONBRS  ON  RSPORTHfO 

In  the  interview  held  with  persons  who  had  completed  proba- 
tion terms  and  with  members  of  their  families  but  little  opposi- 
tion was  expressed  to  the  requirement  of  personal  reporting. 
Many  of  them  cordially  approved  of  it.  Some  of  the  statements 
favoring  reporting  which  were  made  to  the  investigator  follow : 

From  a  man  who  had  completed  his  probation :  ^'  Having  to 
report  to  the  officer  did  me  good.  I  hated  to  go  down  there  but  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  it  kept  me  straight.'' 

From  a  boy  who  was  still  on  probation :  "  I  get  a  lot  of  good 
out  of  talking  with  the  officer.     He  tmderstands  ma" 

From  a  man  who  had  been  on  probation:  ^'  By  all  means  pro- 
bationers should  report  at  the  office.  Without  it  they  would  fail 
utterly  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  their  probation.  They  would 
forget  that  they  were  on  probation  and  there  would  be  no  resulting 
good.  The  reporting  is  a  restraint  and  it  should  never  be  excused." 

From  the  mother  of  a  boy  who  had  been  on  probation :  "  The 
reporting  was  about  all  there  was  to  the  probation,  and  as  it  kept 
John's  memory  clear  about  that  stealing  and  kept  him  away  from 
the  crowd  he  used  to  go  with  and  on  accoimt  of  which  he  got  into 
trouble,  I  should  say  that  reporting  was  a  very  good  thing." 

From  a  young  man  who  had  been  on  probation :  "  Reporting 
is  all  right.  I  knew  I  had  to  do  it  so  I  did.  A  man  will  do  lots 
of  things  when  he  has  to  and  will  not  mind  it  It  holds  a  man 
from  doing  things  which  he  would  otherwise  do." 

From  the  wife  of  a  former  probationer:  "  I  believe  it  was  a 
very  good  thing  for  him  to  have  to  report  each  week  at  the  offica" 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  unfavorable  opinions  were  received. 
The  following  is  one  of  these: 

From  a  man  who  had  been  on  probation :  "  The  reporting 
didn't  mean  much  to  me  as  I  was  just  there  a  minute  and  then 
went  right  out.  I  did  not  stay  to  talk  with  the  officer  because 
there  was  always  a  lot  ahead  of  me  and  in  line  bdiind  me." 

Several  former  probationers  expressed  the  opinion  that  report- 
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ing  without  visiting  waB  ineffectual  if  not  dangerous.  A  veiy 
intelligent  man  who  had  successfully  finished  a  year's  probation 
said :  "  Beporting  is  a  good  thing  but  I  believe  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  closely  by  going  to  the  homes  and  seeing  whether  the 
men  have  beea  lying  to  the  officer.  Beporting  alone^  without 
checking  it  up,  would  hurt  probation  as  some  of  the  men  would 
take  advantage  of  the  trust  which  the  officer  placed  in  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  officer  can  accomplish  a  lot  by  going  to  the 
homes  and  seeing  the  family." 

WBITTBN  REPORTS 

As  an  additional  factor  in  supervision  the  requiring  of  written 
reports  in  certain  cases  is  a  common  practice  throughout  the 
State.  They  are  either  required  to  be  brought  to  the  officer  when 
the  probationer  makes  his  personal  report  or  are  sent  by  mail. 

School  reports  are  required  by  practically  every  probation  offi- 
cer supervising  children.  These  are  most  commonly  brought  in 
each  week  by  the  children  when  they  report  though  sometimes 
they  are  mailed  by  the  teachers.  These  reports  are  invariably 
simple^  requiring  a  statement  of  attendance,  conduct  and  scholar- 
ship. Blanks  for  these  reports  are  given  to  the  children  to  be 
taken  to  the  teacher  or  are  sent  directly  to  the  teacher.  They  are 
required  to  be  filled  out  and  usually  are  returned  weekly.  Some 
officers,  however,  receive  them  bi-weekly  and  ii^  a  few  cases 
monthly.  In  the  New  York  City  Children's  Court  they  are 
received  bi-weekly;  they  are  usually  not  required  in  improper 
guardianship  cases.  Some  officers  omit  the  school  report  when 
attendance  is  found  to  be  regular.  When  a  child  reports  absence 
on  account  of  sickness  a  doctor's  certificate  is  sometimes  required. 

Some  courts  having  parents  on  probation  for  failing  to  send 
their  children  to  school  require  reports  from  the  schools  regard- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  children.  These  are  received  weekly, 
bi-weekly  or  monthly,  dependinff  on  the  case. 

other  written  rej^rts  Vhich  Lme  probation  officer,  require  at 
the  time  of  reporting  are  reports  from  wives,  parents,  employers, 
pastors  and  physicians.  Men  required  to  pay  support  money 
directly  to  their  wives  are  often  directed  to  bring  receipts.  Pro- 
bationers making  restitution  also  bring  receipts  of  payments  to 
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injured  parties.  Written  reports  from  parents  are  used  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  get  information  and  to  obtain  cooperation.  Reports 
from  employers  usually  relate  only  to  employment.  Some  pro- 
bation officers  ask  their  probationers  to  bring  their  pay  envelopes. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  New  York  City  Night  Court  in  cases 
of  women  convicted  of  prostitution.  Reports  from  pastors  or 
physicians  are  secured  occasionally.  Pastors  sometimes  send 
pledge  cards. 

A  large  majority  of  the  probation  officers  require  written 
reports  from  the  probationers  themselves  when  they  are  unable 
to  report  in  person.  These  are  most  commonly  asked  when  pro- 
bationers are  living  or  employed  outside  the  city  or  county.  Some 
officers  allow  written  reports  to  be  sent  instead  of  requiring  per- 
sonal reports  from  probationers  whose  work  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  come  to  the  probation  office.  A  number  of  officers  allow 
written  reports  when  their  charges  are  ill.  A  few  officers  require 
written  reports  in  addition  to  personal  reports  in  troublesome 
cases.  One  officer  allows  written  reports  from  children  and  girls 
living  at  some  distance  from  the  probation  office.  Other  officers 
allow  written  reports  in  cases  which  in  their  opinion  do  not  need 
close  supervision.  Three  probation  officers  require  that  written 
reports  be  filled  out  by  their  probationers  in  addition  to  their  per- 
sonal reports. 

Forty-two  probation  officers  when  substituting  written  reports 
for  personal  reports  require  that  they  be  sent  weekly,  thirty-one 
that  they  be  sent  every  two  weeks,  and  seventeen  monthly,  three 
once  in  two  months. 

Written  reports  from  the  probationers  call  for  statements  con- 
cerning employment,  wages,  school  attendance  in  theJ  case  of 
school  children,  general  conduct,  religious  life,  associates,  recrea- 
tion, home  life  and  savings.  Frequently  probation  officers  ask 
that  written  reports  be  endorsed  by  employers,  parents  or  guar- 
dians, wives,  teachers,  clergymen  or  other  interested  persons. 
Most  of  the,  probation  officers  state  that  they  require  these  reports 
to  be  endorsed  in  some  cases.  When  the  probationer  reports  illness 
physicians  are  sometimes  asked  to  endorse  reporta 

The  officers  were  asked  what  results  they  secured  from  written 
reports.    One  hundred  and  forty-two  officers  replied.    Forty  state 
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that  they  secure  good  results ;  fif ly-one  others  say  "  satisfactory  in 
some  cases."  Some  of  these  officers  point  out  that  one  of  the 
principal  uses  of  the  written  report  is  that  it  brings  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  probationer  the  fact  that  he  is  under  supervision. 
Fifty-one  officers  question  the  value  of  written  reports.  Most  of 
these  believe  that  they  should  only  be  used  when  personal  report.* 
are  impossible,  or  when  they  are  the  only  method  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  probationer  because  of  his  distance  from  the  pro- 
bation office.  Thirteen  officers  replied  that  written  reports  are 
valueless  unless  followed  by  home  visits  or  otherwise  verified. 
Some  officers  replied  that  written  reports  are  little  better  than 
nothing. 

A  few  officers  allow  reports  by  telephone  in  special  cases,  usually 
only  when  personal  reports  are  impossible.  In  general,  these  are 
not  considered  of  much  value. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  question  of  supervising  employment  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance in  many  probation  cases^  because  it  has  a  direct  effect  on 
character  and  conduct.  It  was  found  that  90  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
bation officers  aided  some  of  their  probationers  in  finding  employ- 
ment. Only  twelve  officers  did  not  assist  any  of  their  charges  in 
this  respect.  Ten  per  cent  was  the  average  number  of  probationers 
assisted  in  getting  work  during  the  past  year.  In  "  dull  times  " 
work  has  been  secured  for  a  much  larger  percentage.  The  officers 
in  Erie  county  state  that  during  periods  of  labor  depression  situa- 
tions have  been  obtained  for  64  per  cent  of  their  probationers. 

A  small  group  of  officers  object  to  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
securing  work  for  their  probationers,  claiming  that  requiring  pro- 
bationers to  hunt  their  own  work  helps  them  to  acquire  confidence 
and  self-relianca  It  would  seem  that  this  consideration  would  in 
most  cases  be  far  outweighed  by  the  importance  of  getting  the 
probationer  into  suitable  employment  promptly. 

Opinions  differed  as  to  the  relations  which  should  be  maintained 
with  employers.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  officers  state  that 
they  endeavored  to  maintain  friendly  relations.  Twenty-two  per 
cent  avoid  such  relations  and  only  come  into  contact  with  employ- 
ers when  necessary ;  a  number  of  these  thought  that  too  close  rela- 
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tions  with  employers  injured  the  probationers'  chances.  Seventy- 
seven  per  cent  kept  a  directory  or  list  of  employers.  As  a  rule, 
officers  feel  that  it  is  not  advisable  for  employers  to  know  that 
employees  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  officers  obtain  practical  cooperation  from  employers 
not  only  in  furnishing  employment  in  given  cases,  but  in  advising, 
helping  and  supervising  them.  One  officer  makes  a  point  of  send- 
ing his  annual  report  and  other  literature  to  a  list  of  employers, 
inviting  them  to  attend  court  and  inspect  the  probation  offices. 

Employment  bureaus,  with  special  officers  in  charge  have 
not  so  far  been  developed  in  any  of  the  large  courts  in  this  State 
as  has  been  done  in  other  states.  In  general  each  officer  attends  to 
his  own  probationers.  In  dealing  with  employers  officers  com- 
monly use  the  telephone,  after  having  first  established  friendly 
relations  through  personal  interviews. 

Vocational  advice  is  not  systematized  in  most  courts.  The  New 
York  Children's  Court  maintains  a  vocational  bureau.  This 
bureau  makes  an  eifort  to  place  children  in  suitable  occupations 
after  studying  the  aptitudes  of  the  child. 

PHYSICAL  A5D  MENTAL  EXAMINATIONS 

It  is  beginning  to  be  increasingly  recognized  that  the  proper 
selection  of  probation  cases  and  their  supervision  calls  for  an 
individual  study  and  understanding  of  each  case.  Scientific 
probation  work  requires  the  services  of  physicians,  psychiatrists 
and  psychologists.  Physical,  mental  and  p^chological  examina- 
tions, if  possible  before  persons  are  placed  on  probation,  are  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  probation  officers;  in  many  cases  such 
examinations  are  indispensable  to  proper  treatment. 

As  a  feature  of  probation  supervision,  the  probation  officers 
were  asked  as  to  the  extent  of  their  use  of  both  physical  and 
mental  examinations.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  probation 
officers  during  the  past  year  had  neither  mental  or  physical  exam- 
inations or  both  made  in  some  of  their  cases.  One  hundred  and 
five  of  these 'had  both  physical  and  mental  examinations.  Only 
thirty-seven  probation  officers  did  not  use  the  services  of  physi- 
cians. The  officers  having  examinations  reported  all  the  way  from 
1  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  so  examined.    One  officer  had  all  cases 
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examined;  two  had  all  cases  of  girls  examined.  A  majority  of 
the  officers  reported  the  exact  number  of  examinations  made.  The 
total  number  of  cases  reported  was  as  follows:  physical  examina- 
tionS;  817;  mental  examinations,  613. 

A  majority  of  these  examinations  were  made  before  persons 
were  placed  on  probation.  A  total  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  examinations  were  made  subsequent  to  release  on  probation. 
Probation  officers  of  ten  use  the  services  of  several  physicians  in 
such  examinations.  Sixty-three  officers  made  use  of  the  medical 
staff  of  hospitals;  others  used  physicians  of  special  clinics,  city 
health  departments  or  physicians  and  psychologists  employed  by 
boards  of  education. 

As  a  result  of  physical  examinations  the  probation  officers 
report  that  physical  defects  have  been  ascertained  and  proper 
medical  attention  secured  in  many  instances.  Several  officers 
state  that  causes  of  delinquency  have  been  thus  discovered.  It  has 
been  found  that  as  a  result  of  these  examinations  surgical  opera- 
tions or  other  special  forms  of  treatment  have  been  ordered  which 
have  led  to  the  material  improvement  of  the  probationer.  The 
New  York  City  Magistrates^  Courts,  the  Erie  County  Court  and 
the  Buffalo  City  Court  report  that  physical  examinations  have 
in  some  cases  assisted  in  determining  probationers'  fitness  for 
certain  kinds  of  work. 

Mental  examinations  in  many  instances  show  abnormal  condi- 
tions which  make  the  placing  of  persons  on  probation  unwise  and 
lead  to  their  commitment  to  institutions  instead.  Where  men- 
tality is  such  that  probation  may  be  used,  such  examinations  aid 
in  determining  the  plan  of  treatment  which  may  lead  to  the 
remedy  of  conditions  causing  an  abnormal  mental  stata  With 
knowledge  gained  through  mental  examinations  probation  officers 
may  be  able  to  adjust  defective  individuals  to  their  environment 

Enthusiastic  reports  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  such  examina- 
tions were  made  by  the  probation  officers  in  the  New  York  City 
Children's  Court.  Examinations  are  there  had  of  all  children, 
either  before  or  after  they  are  placed  on  probation,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  or  probation  officers  are  in  need  of  the  same. 
These  examinations  are  made  in  the  Physchopathic  Clinic  con- 
nected with  the  court  and  by  specialists  connected  with  various 
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hospitals  and  institutions.  Practical  results  are  reported.  For 
instance,  physical  defects  which  were  unknown  to  parents  have 
been  corrected,  glasses  have  been  provided,  adenoids  and  tonsils 
removed,  children  treated  who  were  suffering  from  malnutrition, 
and  defective  children  placed  in  proper  institutions  or  in  special 
classes  in  school. 

In  the  New  York  City  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  physical 
examinations  are  made  when  venereal  diseases  are  suspected,  and 
when  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  demand  it,  they  are  frequently 
made  in  other  cases. 

In  the  Erie  County  probation  office  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of 
all  cases  are  examined  physically  and  mentally  before  being  placed 
on  probation.  The  officers  of  this  court  firmly  believe  in  the  value 
of  both  physical  and  mental  examinations  and  at  every  opportunity 
have  urged  the  need  of  employing  a  specialist  in  the  court 

In  the  Children's  Court  of  Buffalo  nearly  all  of  the  children's 
cases  are  examined  by  a  paid  psychiatrist.  Results  have  been 
most  satisfactory. 

In  the  Monroe  County  Children's  Court  and  in  the  Syracuse 
Children's  Court,  physical  and  mental  examinations  have  been 
made  by  physicians  connected  with  the  schools  or  other  city 
departments. 

COOPERATION 

In  the  supervision  of  •  persons  on  probation,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  officer  can  accomplish  but  little  without  the 
cooperation  of  other  agencies,  public  and  private.  Much  differ- 
ence was  shown  among  individual  officers  in  this  respect.  Some 
officers  cooperate  with  every  agency  in  the  city  or  county  which 
will  give  any  assistance.  Only  two  officers  question  generally  the 
value  of  cooperation ;  some  point  out  that  results  secured  are  not 
uniformly  good,  and  in  some  instances  cooperation  has  been  a 
failure. 

Volunteer  probation  officers  are  now  used  in  this  State  chiefly 
where  there  are  no  salaried  officers  or  an  inadequate  number.  In 
very  few  courts  where  there  are  salaried  officers  are  probationers 
turned  over  to  the  care  of  volunteers  but  salaried  officers  frequently 
use  volunteers  to  supplement  their  work.  Through  "Big 
Brothers,"  "  Big  Sisters,"  or  other  volunteers  special  services  are 
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performed  and  closer  supervision  maintained'  in  certain  cases^ 
particularly  of  children.  In  rural  work  volunteers  are  very  valu- 
able in  supervising  scattered  probationers.  In  all  cases  it  is 
believed  the  salaried  oflScer  should  not  only,  select  his  volunteers 
with  care  but  should  supervise  their  work  carefully.  A  written 
monthly  report  from  each  volunteer  is  sometimes  required  and  is 
advisable. 

The  groups  of  agencies  which  were  reported  as  giving  the  most 
cooperation  are  as  follows:  charity  organization  societies  or  other 
relief  organizations,  big  brothers  and  big  sisters,  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  children's  aid  societies  or  child- 
placing  agencies,  churches,  schools  and  agencies  connected  with 
the  schools,  hospitals  and  clinics,  clubs,  settlements,  the  Salvation 
Army,  city  police  departments,  departments  of  health,  depart- 
ments of  charities  and  labor  bureaus. 

Most  of  the  oflScers  secured  good  results  from  the  cooperation  of 
these  and  other  agencies,  especially  in  efforts  to  help  the  family  of 
the  probationer.  One  officer  states :  "An  officer  can't  accomplish 
much  alone;  success  is  measured  by  the  cooperation  received." 
Other  officers  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  information  and  help 
received  from  various  agencies  they  could  form  intelligent  and 
constructive  plans.  Many  officers  state  that  they  secure  valuable 
information  and  financial,  medical  or  social  aid.  One  officer 
learned  of  violations  of  probation.  Officers  report :  "  Splendid 
and  friendly  cooperation  received."  "  Cooperation  indispensable 
in  efficient  probation ;  it  broadens  the  mind  of  the  probation  officer, 
opens  up  the  road  to  opportunities  and  has  a  good  influence  on 
society  in  general,  reminding  the  people  that  they  are  their 
brothers'  keepers."  One  officer  says:  "  Without  cooperation,  pro- 
bation is  a  failure " ;  another,  "  Splendid  results  obtained  and 
clearer  vision  of  the  work  and  a  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction 
that  others  are  willing  to  help."  "  The  point  of  view  of  other 
agencies  is  obtained."  "  The  probation  office  by  cooperation 
avoids  doing  work  for  which  is  it  not  fitted." 

Successful  probation  officers  do  not  limit  their  efforts  to  the 
probationer  alone  but  endeavor  to  assist  the  whole  family.  lu 
doing  so  they  are  called  upon  to  adjust  problems  arising  not  only 
from  delinquency  and  neglect,  but  also  those  of  poverty  and  sick- 
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ness.  An  instance  was  cited  by  one  of  the  oflScers  in  which  every 
individual  in  a  family  of  seven  was  helped.  Different  agencies 
were  asked  to  assist,  and  ultimately,  this  family  was  reconstructed. 

By  cooperation  many  ofScers  secured  material  assistance, 
employment,  physical  examinations  or  medical  treatment;  they 
arranged  for  transportation,  placed  boys  on  farms,  found  homes 
for  friendless  men,  provided  recreation,  secured  the  admission  of 
boys  in  wholesome  clubs,  cared  for  neglected  children,  dealt  with 
non-support  cases,  secured  provision  for  religious  training,  im- 
proved the  environment  of  homes  and  helped  to  break  up  gangs. 

A  large  number  of  officers  reported  good  results  from  the  use  of 
the  Social  Service  or  Confidential  Exchange  through  which  they 
learn  of  the  agencies  who  have  worked  or  are  working  with  fami- 
lies. In  this  way  valuable  information  is  received  and  duplication 
of  work  avoided.  In  a  number  of  courts  every  case  is  roistered 
with  such  an  exchanga 

Cooperation  of  the  schools  is  used  not  only  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  attendance  and  conduct,  but  also  by  means  of  visits 
to  the  schools  and  conferences  with  the  teachers  and  attendance 
officers  valuable  suggestions  and  information  regarding  home  con- 
ditions and  the  physical  and  mental  make-up  of  the  children  are 
secured.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most  officers  a  few  state 
that  teachers  should  not  be  informed  that  children  are  on  pro- 
bation. 

Cooperation  of  employers  is  secured  not  only  to  provide  posi- 
tions but  also  to  give  information  regarding  probationers  and  to 
assist  the  officers  in  supervision. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COURT  TO  PROBATION  SUPERVISION 

Although  this  study  attempts  to  deal  only  with  the  methods 
employed  by  probation  officers  in  supervising  their  charges,  some- 
thing should  be  said  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of  judges  to 
probationary  supervision.  Aside  from  the  primary  function  of 
the  selection  of  cases  for  probation  which  belongs  to  the  judge, 
guided  by  such  investigation  and  suggestions  as  may  be  called  for 
from  the  probation  officer,  the  judge  has  the  fundamentally 
important  duty  of  backing  up  and  making  eflFective  all  that  the 
officer  doea.    Full  cooperation  by  the  court  is  therefore  essaitial. 
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As  to  the  details  of  this  relationship,  there  is  much  variety  in 
methods  and  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Some  judges 
keep  in  close  touch  with  their  probation  officers  and  insist  on  fre- 
quent reports,  not  only  from  the  probation  officers  but  from  those 
on  probation.  *  Many  other  judges  leave  all  supervision  to  the 
officers  and  do  not  even  require  written  reports  on  the  work  except 
perhaps  once  a  year.  At  one  time  it  was  common  for  judges  to 
hold  a  "  probation  court,"  usually  at  night,  when  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  persons  on  probation  were  required  to  report 
in  person  to  the  judge  at  which  time  they  were  either  discharged 
from  probation,  continued  on  probation,  reprimanded  if  neces- 
sary, and  sometimes  sentenced.  The  assembling  of  probationers 
in  large  numbers  and  their  consequent  meeting  and  mingling 
seems  to  be  an  inevitable  part  of  this  system  and  is  doubtless  one 
reason  for  its  discontinuance  in  many  courts.. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Special  Sessions  has  for  years  required 
all  probationers  to  come  before  a  judge  of  the  court  at  intervals 
during  the  probation  period.  The  court  sits  to  receive  reports 
twice  a  month  in  Manhattan,  twice  a  month  in  Brooklyn,  and  once 
a  month  in  the  other  boroughs.  The  court  is  held  at  night  in  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn.  Probationers  are  brought  before  it  after 
they  have  been  on  probation  for  about  three  month&  The  pro- 
bationers assemble  in  a  large  court  room.  While  they  are  waiting 
to  report  they  are  under  supervision  and  silence  is  enforced.  As 
they  come  in  large  numbers,  however,  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
meeting  and  getting  together  in  groups  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  the  court  room. 

The  judge  who  is  selected  to  hold  probation  court  sits  in  cham- 
bers, and  the  probationers  are  brought  before  him,  one  at  a  time. 
The  probation  officer  reviews  the  case  and  the  judge  has  a  brief, 
friendly  talk  with  the  probationer.  He  is  then  either  discharged 
or  continued  on  probation  to  report  at  a  subsequent  date.  This 
return  date  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief  probation  officer. 

By  this  reporting  method  judges  are  kept  in  touch  to  some 
extent  with  the  probationers  and  the  latter  are  impressed  with  the 
seriousness  of  probation.  The  judges  also  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  probation  officers  and  are  better  able  to  supervise  their 
work.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  evil  of  bringing  together 
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probationers  in  large  numbers  and  the  danger  arising  from  their 
possible  meeting  and  mingling. 

An  annual  probation  night  has  been  maintained  in  the  Erie 
County  Court  until  recently.  One  is  held  semi-annually  in  the 
Bronx  County  Court.  These,  however,  are  held  principally  for 
the  discharge  of  probationers,  although  some  of  those  brought 
l)efore  the  court  are  continued  on  probation.  In  each  case  there 
is  assembling  of  probationers  in  lai^  numbers  and  sometimes  a 
general  address  by  the  court 

In  the  Xew  York  City  Children's  Court  two  methods  prevail 
In  Manhattan  when  the  judge  places  a  child  on  probation  for 
juvenile  delinquency  no  date  is  fixed  in  advance  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  probationary  supervision.  Within  a  period  of  between 
four  and  six  weeks  the  probation  officer  submits  his  first  report  to 
the  court,  and  if  it  is  favorable,  the  child  is  not  required  to  be  in 
court  on  that  data  The  duration  of  the  probationary  period 
depends  upon  the  future  progress  and  condition  of  the  child.  The 
case  record  is  inspected  monthly  by  a  deputy  chief  probation  offi- 
cer, and  if  at  any  time  during  this  period  the  child  fails  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  probation  or  misbehaves  in  any  way,  the  officer 
will  bring  him  back  before  the  court  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  admonishment  by  the  judge  or  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  question  of  his  commitment. 

When  in  the  opinion  of  the  probation  officer  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  discharge  of  the  child,  the  case  is  presented  to  the  chief  or 
deputy  chief  probation  officer  for  advice,  and  if  approved  by  the 
supervisor  the  case  is  placed  on  the  calendar  for  review  and  dis- 
position by  the  judge  who  placed  the  child  on  probation.  When 
this  report  is  submitted  the  child  is  requested  to  appear  before  the 
judge  in  chambers,  after  school  hours  in  the  case  of  school  chil- 
dren. For  the  convenience  of  working  children,  evening  proba- 
tion sessions  are  held. 

In  the  Brooklyn  court  return  dates  are  fixed  by  the  judge  but 
the  children  are  not  brought  before  him  except  in  special  instances 
for  reprimand  or  for  other  reasons.  The  probation  officer  reports 
to  the  judge  in  private  upon  the  progress  and  condition  of  each 
case  monthly.  Case  histories  are  submitted  and  each  case  is  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  with  the  judga 
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In  many  other  courts  probation  officers  are  instructed  to  have 
their  probationers  come  before  the  judge  to  be  discharged.  This 
is  usually  done  in  the  judge's  chambers,  either  at  the  end  of  a 
stated  period  or  when  the  probation  officer  recommends  that  they 
should  be  discharged.  Probationers  when  not  doing  well  are 
often  brought  before  the  court  for  reprimand  during  their  proba- 
tion period.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  courts  which 
leave  the  entire  supervision  and  discharge  of  probationers  to  the 
probation  officer.  The  cooperation  and  sympathy  of  the  judge  is 
needed  by  the  probation  officer.  Some  contact  with  the  probation- 
ers, particularly  at  the  time  of  discharge,  is  generally  considered 
advisabla 

The  practice  of  placing  persons  on  probation  for  an  indefinite 
period,  to  be  determined  by  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
probationer,  is  becoming  increasingly  common  in  the  State,  espe- 
cially  in  children's  cases.  All  probation  periods  are  indetermin- 
ate  in  the  New  York  City  Children's  Court  and  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  the  Monroe  County  Children's  Court,  the  Albany  County 
Court  and  others.  By  this  method  discharge  from  probation  must 
be  earned  and  the  probation  officer  is  allowed  to  exercise  more 
discretion  as  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  case. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  SUPERVISION  BY  PROBATION  OFFICERS 

From  all  that  goes  before,  it  seems  clear  that  the  performing 
of  a  great  variety  of  constructive  services  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  individual  is  a  most  essential  part  of  probation  supervision. 
Many  of  the  services  commonly  rendered  by  probation  officers 
have  already  been  referred  to.  In  addition,  the  following  are 
examples  of  special  help  given: 

Finding  new  living  quarters  for  the  family ; 

Sending  probationer  to  the  country ; 

Securing  homes; 

Arranging  for  loans; 

Teaching  mothers  how  to  care  for  their  children ; 

Securing  credit  from  landlords; 

Securing  legal  advice; 

Helping  probationers  save  money;  showing  them  how  to 
plan  meals;  how  to  buy;  accompanying  them  while  shop- 
ping; 
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Taking  them  to  places  of  amusement  and  libraries; 
Finding  better  boarding  places;   guaranteeing  payment  of 

board; 
Securing  salary  increases; 
Giving  rides  in  automobile  (children)  ; 
Placing  girls  in  trade  schools  for  special  training; 
Having  boards  of  health  improve  sanitary  conditions; 
Giving  instruction  in  shorthand  and  typewriting; 
Giving  personal  instructions  to  probationers  preparing  for 

examination. 

As  this  report  deals  only  with  the  supervision  of  probationers, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  many  and  varied  services  performed  by 
probation  officers  in  cases  investigated  or  taken  under  unofficial 
supervision  but  not  placed  on  probation.  Much  of  this  work  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  probation  officers'  daily  duties,  though 
assumed  voluntarily  and  without  extra  compensation.  Through 
such  methods  probation  officers  often  keep  persons  out  of  court 
thus  accomplishing  many  of  the  results  of  probation  without  any 
stigma  of  arrest  or  notoriety. 

Probation  officers  also  do  a  very  valuable  service  in  assisting 
probationers  after  they  are  discharged  from  probation.  By  this 
volunteer  service  the  treatment  of  cases  is  continued  and  made 
more  efFectiva 

PAKT  III.— PROBATION  METHODS  IN  OTHER  STATES 

The  data  collected  concerning  methods  of  probation  supervision 
in  states  other  than  Ifew  York  consists  of  the  following: 

1.  Information  secured  through  a  written  questionnaire  con- 
taining fourteen  questions  covering  the  important  methods  of 
supervision;  fifty  complete  schedules  were  received  covering  the 
woilc  in  as  many  courts  or  groups  of  courts.  Among  these  prac- 
tically all  the  large  cities  in  the  country  are  represented  as  well  as 
some  smaller  places. 

2.  Personal  investigations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  methods 
employed  in  sixteen  courts  located  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  Boston,  Cambridge  and  Worcester,  Mass., 
Minneapolis  and  St  Paul  and  Kansas  City.     The  investigation 
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comprised  inteiriews  with  probation  officers,  judges  and  other 
persons,  inspection  of  records  and  personal  observations. 

The  data  collected  from  the  above  sources  covers  the  work  of 
probation  officers  in  fifty-nine  separate  courts  or  groups  of  courts 
located  in  practically  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country  outside 
of  New  York  State,  and  covers  also  the  work  of  county  and  dis- 
trict offices  in  many  small  towns  and  rural  districts.  In  the 
study  are  included  twenty-five  courts  handling  children  only, 
sixteen  handling  adidts  only,  and  eighteen  courts  handling  both 
juveniles  and  adults.  These  courts  are  located  in  twenty-six  dif- 
ferent states.  Although  the  schedules  sent  out  were  necessarily 
brief  and  it  was  not  possible  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  in 
any  of  the  investigations,  a  fairly  accurate  analysis  of  the  exiye- 
rience  of  probation  officers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  principal  method  of  supervising  probationers  is 
made  possible. 

VISITS  BT  PROBATION  OFFICERS 

Visits  to  the  homes  of  probationers  are  generally  recognized 
as  the  most  important  feature  of  probation  supervision.  How- 
ever, judging  from  the  replies  received  from  probation  officers  all 
over  the  country  and  from  the  personal  investigations  made,  there 
is  little  consistency  in  the  rales  or  methods  of  various  offices  in 
this  respect.  A  great  many  officers  do  not  live  up  to  the  standards 
which  they  themselves  set.  In  the  courts  dealing  with  children, 
home  visits  are  generally  more  frequent  and  regular  than  in  the 
adult  courts.  A  great  many  officers,  especially  in  the  large  city 
courts  dealing  with  adults,  state  that  they  are  utterly  imable  to 
visit  their  cases  as  frequently  as  they  should  because  too  many 
cases  are  placed  under  their  supervision. 

Four  courts  reported  making  visits  to  the  homes  of  probationers 
once  a  week.  In  sixteen  courts,  the  standard  for  visits  is  once  a 
month.  Several  offices  reported  daily  visits  in  new  cases,  others 
being  visited  weefcly,  monthly  or  not  at  all.  One  officer  states 
that  the  homes  of  some  probationers  are  visited  once  a  week,  but 
the  majority  are  seldom  visited.  Another  says:  "Cases  are 
visited  only  when  necessary  " ;  another  says :  "  Visiting  depends 
on  circumstances  and  the  number  of  cases."  One  officer  states 
that  he  visits  the  homes  of  probationers  "  once  or  twice  a  year  " ; 
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several  officers  say  that  they  visit  in  general  only  when  com- 
plaints are  received.  One  officer  states  that  it  is  impossible  to 
visit  homes  except  on  request  of  the  court,  due  to  the  large  terri- 
tory covered.  Several  officers  state  that  when  in  their  judgment 
probationers  are  doing  well,  no  visits  are  made;  that  visits  are 
made  because  of  complaints,  failure  to  report,  or  when  it  is 
believed  that  the  probationer  is  going  wrong.  One  chief  probation 
officer  says :  "  Owing  to  no  help  and  the  number  of  cases  handled, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  homes  to  any  extent ;  I  believe  a  visit 
to  the  home  once  a  month  would  be  a  benefit  in  some  cases," 
Many  courts  report  that  owing  to  an  inadequate  number  of  officers, 
visits  were  being  neglected.  For  instance,  one  large  city  office 
handling  a  thousand  adult  probationers,  mostly  convicted  of  fel- 
onies, has  only  a  chief  probation  officer  and  two  assistants  to  carry 
on  all  of  the  routine  office  work  and  super\''ise  the  probationers. 
One  officer  in  adult  cases  believes  that  he  can  keep  informed  in 
regard  to  his  cases  without  much  visiting.  He  professes  to  beliei\-e 
that  more  harm  than  good  may  be  done  to  probationers  by  frequent 
visiting. 

Replies  received  from  many  officers  show  that  constructive  plans 
are  worked  out  in  connection  with  home  visits.  The  officers 
endeavor  to  go  as  friendly  visitors  and  seek  the  cooperation  of  all 
members  of  the  family.  In  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court, 
Juvenile  Division,  the  officers  report  that  they  attempt  to  cover 
the  following  when  visiting  the  family  of  a  child : 

(1)  To  advise  the  mother  regarding  the  care  of  her  home, 
especially  as  to  the  proper  buying  and  preparation  of  food ; 

(2)  To  supervise  the  family^s  health,  especially  as  to  eyes, 
throat  and  dental  condition  of  the  children ;  to  advise  r^arding 
bathing,  fresh  air,  sleeping  arrangements,  and  proper  kind  of 
work,  urging  institutional  care  for  feeble-minded  children,  insaney 
active  tubercular,  or  syphilitic ; 

(3)  To  see  that  all  children  of  school  age  attend  school  regu- 
larly and  when  children  reach  working  age  to  aid  them  in  securing 
advantageous  work ; 

(4)  To  interest  relatives,  church,  settlement  clubs  and  recrea- 
tional centers ; 

(5)  To  give  special  attention  to  any  abnormal  or  misunder- 
stood children  in  the  family; 
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(6)  If  a  family  support  order  is  standing,  to  see  that  it  is  paid 
regularly. 

More  or  less  of  the  same  sort  of  work  is  done  in  the  courts  of 
other  cities  and  should  he  carried  out  in  visiting  the  homes  of 
adult  as  well  as  juvenile  probationers. 

Probation  officers  report  securing  valuable  information  through 
home  visits  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  obtained  regard- 
ing the  character,  habits  and  condition  of  the  probationer  and  the 
family  and  neighborhood  conditions.  Many  officers  reported 
securing  the  friendly  cooperation  of  the  probationer's  family  by 
these  visits.  Parents  are  made  to  understand  their  responsibili- 
ties; domestic  relations  problems  are  adjusted;  home  conditions 
are  improved;  delinquency  and  neglect  in  other  members  of  the 
family  are  prevented  and  probationers  are  made  to  change  their 
habits  and  conduct. 

REPORXraGi  BTiPROBATIONERS 

From  the  written  replies  received,  it  appears  that  forty-eight 
out  of  the  fifty  offices  heard  from  require  regular  reporting  by 
their  probationers  in  most  cases.  The  two  courts  heard  from 
which  have  no  reporting  system  are  the  Seattle  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Louisville  Juvenile  Court. 

Of  the  fourteen  courts  personally  investigated,  eleven  have 
regular  reporting.  The  three  which  do  not  are  the  Boston  Munic- 
ipal Court,  the  Boston  Superior  Court  and  the  Chicago  Juvenile 
Court. 

The  above  classification  is  an  approximate  one.  Of  the  courts 
included  among  those  which  have  regular  reporting,  a  number 
allow  many  exceptions  and  some  state  that  they  have  no  general 
rule  on  the  subject,  but  use  reporting  according  to  individual 
needs.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  Juvenile  Court,  children  under 
fourteen,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  not  required  to  report ;  the 
officers  endeavor  to  visit  them  more  frequently  instead.  Working 
children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  report  regularly,  the  frequency 
of  reporting  being  determined  by  the  probation  officer. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court,  cases  are  treated  "  accord- 
ing to  need.'^  Young  children,  children  on  probation  for  trivial 
offenses  and  children  whom  the  officers  do  not  wish  to  come  to 
the  downtown  office  are  not  required  to  report. 
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In  the  Minneapolis  Municipal  Courts,  men  with  families  are 
usually  not  required  to  report.  Their  wives  often  report  for 
them. 

Among  the  courts  referred  to  above  as  not  requiring  reporting, 
only  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  and  the  Boston  Superior  Court 
have  done  away  with  the  system  entirely.  The  three  juvenile 
courts  cited,  namely,  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  Louisville,  all  have 
reporting  by  childiien  in  some  instances,  but  not  as  a  general 
rula 

In  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court,  the  matter  of  reporting  is  left 
largely  to  the  individual  officer,  but  the  policy  of  the  department 
has  been  to  discourage  it.  Most  of  the  officers  have  abandone<l 
reporting  except  in  special  instances.  One  of  the  reasons  given 
was  the  manifest  evil  of  group  reporting.  A  few  of  the  cheers 
dealing  with  delinquent  boys  still  maintain  regular  reporting, 
using  Settlement  houses  in  their  districts.  The  only  rule  enforced 
is  that  all  probationers  shall  be  seen  by  their  probation  officers 
at  least  once  a  month.  Girls  over  twelve  years  of  age,  who  have 
been  placed  out  in  family  homes,  meet  their  probation  officers 
oncje  or  twice  a  month  at  designated  places  outside  the  court  house. 
It  is  found  that  the  girls  are  more  inclined  to  tell  the  officer  if 
things  are  not  going  well  than  if  seen  only  in  their  foster   homes. 

In  Seattle,  regular  visits  by  children  to  their  officers  are 
encouraged,  but  are  not  compulsory.  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Lilbum  Merrill  states :  "  Children  who  manifest  a  keen  friendli- 
ness toward  members  of  the  staff  are  encouraged  to  visit  at  the 
probation  office  on  r^ular  intervals.  Among  wori^ing  boys  the 
visits  are  usually  limited  to  one  evening  a  week.  School  boys 
call  Saturday  mornings,  or  at  other  times  by  appointment.  This 
office  visitation  is  usually  limited  to  children  whose  parents 
assure  us  that  the  youngsters  anticipate  the  visit  with  a  friendly 
motiva^^ 

The  Louisville  Juvenile  Court  states  that  reporting  is  used  only 
when  the  officers  have  too  many  cases  to  visit  frequently.  Truants 
and  girls  working  out  in  families  are  usually  required  to  report. 

In  most  of  the  courts  where  reporting  has  been  abandoned  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  there  does  not  appear  to  be  more  frequent 
visiting  of  probationers  than  in  courts  where  regular  reporting  is 
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maintained.  In  most  of  these,  there  appears  to  be  no  substitute 
provided  to  take  the  place  of  reporting  as  a  means  of  supervision. 

In  the  Boston  Municipal  Court,  where  there  is  no  reporting  as 
a  rule,  the  field  probation  officers  at  the  time  of  this  investigrttiou 
averaged  more  than  two  hundred  probationers  apiece.  The  rule 
of  this  office  is  that  homes  of  probationers  be  visited  once  a  month. 
On  account  of  the  large  number  of  probationers  under  supervision 
visits  are  brief  and  the  probationer  is  generally  not  seen. 

In  the  Boston  Superior  Court,  where  there  is  no  reporting,  the 
rule  is  that  probationers  shall  be  visited  monthly,  but  this  is  not 
always  possible  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  cases  under  each 
officer. 

It  appears  that  a  large  majority  of  the  probation  officers 
throughout  the  country  maintain  a  regular  system  of  reports. 
Fifty-four  out  of  fifty-nine  separate  courts  covered  by  this  study 
had  reporting.  Of  these,  twenty-four  require  weekly  reports  as  a 
general  rule ;  twelve  require  weekly,  bi-weekly  or  monthly  reports. 
according  to  the  case ;  five  reported  bi-weekly  reports ;  six,  monthly 
reports;  aev^ea  officers  had  no  general  rula  In  Detroit,  the  pro- 
bation officer  requires  adults  to  report  daily  if  not  working.  In 
the  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court,  boys  report  weekly  at  first,  then 
monthly,  and  later  are  excused  from  reporting;  girls  do  not  report, 
except  in  special  cases.  In  the  San  Francisco  adult  probation 
office,  weekly  reporting  is  the  rule.  In  the  Philadelphia  Juvenile 
Court,  most  delinquent  children  are  required  to  report  weekly  to 
district  offices.  When  good  behavior  warrants,  this  is  changed  to 
once  a  month. 

Numerous  exceptions  to  rules  requiring  reporting  are  made. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  common:  Six  courts  excuse 
young  children  from  reporting;  four  courts  do  not  require  girls 
to  report ;  probationers  living  outside  the  city  are  usually  allowed 
to  report  by  letter.  Other  exceptions  made  are  for  mothers  of 
families;  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  where  carfare  would  be 
required ;  neglected  children ;  in  case  of  illness ;  where  the  offense 
committed  was  trivial. 

Many  officers  require  less  frequent  reports  in  certain  cases, 
especially  for  good  behavior.  Night  workers  are  usually  allowed 
to  report  in  the  daytima    Two  officers  allow  some  other  member 
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of  the  family  to  report  for  a  probationer  who  is  working.  One 
officer  stated  that  he  did  not  allow  reports  over  the  telephone^ 

The  majority  of  the  officers  receive  their  probationers  at  the 
probation  office  which  is  usually  located  in  the  same  building  as 
the  court.  Several  officers  had  probationers  report  at  their  homes; 
a  number  used  schools,  settlement  houses,  or  the  offices  of  private 
charitable  organizations.  In  the  larger  cities,  district  offices  are 
used.  Better  results  follow  where  reporting  is  at  district  offices 
rather  than  in  or  in  connection  with  the  court  building. 

Most  officers  see  their  own  cases  alone.  However,  there  are 
exceptions,  especially  where  a  large  number  are  on  probation  with 
one  officer.  In  several  courts  certain  probationers  are  required 
to  report  to  police  officers.  In  the  St.  Paul  probation  office  which 
serves  for  the  juvenile,  municipal  and  district  courts,  all  proba- 
tioners report  to  the  chief  probation  officer  or  his  deputy  and  not 
to  the  individual  officers.  In  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court,  a 
clerk  attached  to  the  probation  office  frequently  receives  proba- 
tioners' reports  in  the  absence  of  the  probation  officer  having  the 
cases  in  charge.  The  substance  of  the  report  is  taken  down  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  of  which  is  handed  to  the  officer.  None  of 
these  methods  is  felt  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  personal 
reports  to  the  probation  officer  in  charge  of  the  case. 

In  certain  of  the  larger  juvenile  courts,  notably  Philadelphia, 
women  officers  supervise  and  receive  reports  from  boys  on  pro- 
bation. In  adult  courts,  men  almost  invariably  are  supervised  by 
men  officers.  School  children  usually  report  in  the  daytime,  work- 
ing "boys  and  men  in  the  evening.  The  assembling  of  probationers 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  evil  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possibla 
Twenty-six  courts  report  no  assembling;  the  others  have  more  or 
less  of  it.  In  some  courts  it  is  avoided  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
use  of  district  offices,  probationers  coming  on  different  days  or  in 
shifts.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  courts  reports  are  received  in 
one  large  room,  necessitating  the  assembling  of  large  groups 
of  probationers. 

In  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  reporting  is  decentralized,  sev- 
eral settlement  houses  or  other  offices  throughout  the  city  being 
used.  Daytime  reports  are  received  at  the  court.  At  the  settle- 
ment houses  where  most  of  the  boys  report,  the  probation  officer 
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has  an  assistant  who  'keeps  them  under  supervision  while  awaiting 
to  report.  The  probation  officers  believe  that  regular  reporting 
has  a  good  influence  on  boys  and  is  indispensable. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Juvenile  Court,  reporting  is  at  the  central 
office.  Probation  officers  receive  children  on  different  nights, 
each  having  a  separate  room.  Boys  are  instructed  to  come  at  dif- 
ferent hours.     Girls  in  general  do  not  report. 

In  the  Minneapolis  JuTenile  Court,  the  probation  officers  state 
that  most  of  the  assembling  has  been  avoided  by  having  boys  report 
at  settlement  houses  or  other  offices  in  each  district  throughout  the 
city.    The  girls  do  not  report. 

Probation  officers  report  that  they  receive  information  from 
probationers  regarding  school  attendance,  work,  wages  and  con- 
duct. Most  of  the  officers  endeavor  to  establish  friendly  personal 
relations.  Some  interesting  opinions  regarding  the  results 
obtained  from  reporting  are  given.  The  majority  of  the  officers 
state  that  good  results  are  obtained,  contact  is  established  and  a 
better  acquaintance  and  understanding  follow.  One  officer  states 
that  he  finds  reporting  useful  in  teaching  obedience  and  discip- 
line. Another,  that  "  it  acts  as  a  stimulus,"  another  "  gives  an 
opportunity  to  study  probationers." 

Seventeen  officers  state  that  bad  results  follow  reporting  when 
statements  made  by  probationers  are  not  verified  by  visits ;  others 
say  that  bad  results  follow  if  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  report 
in  groups,  "  when  there  is  too  much  of  the  court  and  not  enough 
of  the  friend ; "  "  when  costs  have  to  be  collected  by  the  pro- 
bation officers ;  "  "  when  reporting  is  more  or  less  perfunctory ;  " 
"  when  untruths  are  told  and  efforts  are  not  made  to  verify 
statements."  Other  probation  officers  thought  that  reporting  was 
bad  for  girls  and  sensitive  children. 

Twenty-seven  offices  require  written  reports  from  "  out-of-town 
cases,"  or  when  personal  reporting  is  otherwise  impossible.  Many 
require  written  reports  from  school  children  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance and  conduct.  They  must  be  signed  by  the  teacher  and 
sometimes  by  the  parent.  Special  parents'  reports  are  used  in 
some  of  the  juvenile  courts  for  incorrigible  children.  The  bring- 
ing of  reporting  cards  to  be  marked  by  the  probation  officer  is 
common   in  most   of   the   probation   offices.     Some   offices,    for 
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example,  St.  Paul,  require  all  probationers  reporting  to  fill  out  a 
written  blank.  Many  officers  state  that  written  reports  alone  are 
unsatisfactory  and  should  be  used  only  when  personal .  reporting 
is  impossible. 

OTHER  FACTORS  IN  SUPERVISION 

bmplotmbnt 

Probation  officers  in  many  sections  of  the  country  lay  special 
stress  on  assisting  probationers  to  get  suitable  employment.  A 
few  officers  who  handle  fidults,  however,  contend  that  it  has 
greater  educational  effect  to  let  the  probationer  get  his  own 
employment. 

Eight  courts  maintain  employment  bureaus  in  chai^  of  special 
officers;  some  of  these  do  more  or  less  vocational  guidance  work 
In  the  Chicago  adult  probation  office,  one  probation  officer  gives 
his  entire  time  to  securing  employment  for  probationers.  A  card 
catalog,  containing  a  large  number  of  names  of  employers  who 
have  consented  to  employ  probationers,  is  kept.  All  probationers 
are  helped  to  get  jobs  if  needed  and  they  are  followed  up  to  see 
if  they  keep  employed. 

In  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  Cincinnati,  a  business 
men's  organization  aids  probation  officers  in  finding  employment 
for  probationers.  This  organization  has  secured  a  list  of  men 
willing  to  employ  boys  who  are  on  probation. 

In  the  Juvenile  Court  of  San  Francisco  employment  is  secured 
"  by  running  ads  in  daily  papei*s,  through  cooperation  of  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association,  through  employment  bureaus 
and  social  agencies,  and  through  the  efforts  of  two  probation 
officers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  whose  largest  responsibility  is  to 
secure  employment  for  all  of  the  woricing  probationers  of  the 
court." 

CO-OPBRATIOlf 

The  offices  heard  from  or  visited  generally  recognize  that  effec- 
tive supervision  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  cooperation  of 
many  agencies,  particularly  schools  in  children's  cases,  charitable 
agencies  and  physicians.  Good  cooperation-  with  these  agencies 
was  reported  from  many  courts.  Juvenile  courts  especially  report 
much  valuable  assistance  from  public  and  private  agencies  in 
their  communities.     One  officer,  however,  believes  that  teachers 
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are  apt  to  be  too  severe  and  repel  probationers,  and  that  "  as  a 
rule  there  is  too  much  red-tape  with  charitable  organizations." 

The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Seattle  Juvenile  Court,  report- 
ing on  cooperation  with  schools  says:  "A  close,  fraternal  coopera- 
tion is  encouraged  by  the  officials  of  the  court  with  school  authori- 
ties. Social  statements  and  recommendations  are  uniformly 
solicited  from  teachers  and  principals  regarding  their  pupils  who 
are  called  into  court.  The  school  medical  clinic  provides  surgical 
and  medical  treatment  \^'ith  promptness  and  efficiency  at  our 
request.  School  attendance  officers  handle  many  disciplinary  cases 
by  school  probationary  supervision,  and  cases  brought  by  them 
into  court  usualy  require  institutional  treatment" 

The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court 
says :  "  We  cooperate  with  the  School  Department  in  matters 
of  truancy  to  preivent  arrests  or  appearance  before  the  court  on 
petition,  handling  these  matters  in  the  office  and  in  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  cases  remedying  the  situation  without  need  of  formal 
court  order." 

The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  says:  "School  authorities  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible,  the  main  thing  being  to  report  to  us  before  ten  o'clock 
efvery  day  the  number  of  probationers  out  of  school.  A  number  of 
physicians  have  voluntarily  made  physical  examinations  for  us 
for  the  past  four  years.  Charitable  organizations  cooperate  fully. 
We  use  the  Confidential  Exchange  in  every  case." 

Most  juvenile  courts  and  some  adult  courts  roister  with  a  con- 
fidential exchange  usually  maintained  by  a  charitable  society. 

Good  cooperation  with  the  police  is  reported  from  some  courts 
handling  adults.  Police-women  where  they  exist  are  of  great 
assistance.  From  Fresno  County,  California,  the  county  proba- 
tion officer  reports  having  enlisted  "  the  sympathy  of  the  Police 
Commissioners  and  Chief,  real  help  is  secured  in  '  silent  super- 
vision '  of  adult  probationers ;  it  is  riAy  if  the  department  is  not 
in  full  sympathy." 

Many  officers,  especially  in  juvenile  couiis,  report  receiving 
excellent  assistance  from  physicians.  Physicians  connected  with 
the  schools,  health  departments,  and  those  in  hospitals  and  private 
practice  are  used.    In  Minneapolis,  the  services  of  school  psycholo- 
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gists  are  used;  hospitals  cooperate;  the  services  of  a  free  dental 
clinic  are  given;  a  local  optician  makes  examinations  free  of 
charge  and  provides  glasses  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Many  courts  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  physical  and  mental 
diagnosis.  The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Louisville  Juvenile 
Court  reports :  "  Two  physicians,  a  man  and  a  woman,  are 
present  in  the  probation  offices  for  an  hour  before  court  convenes. 
A  visiting  nurse  who  is  a  paid  probation  officer  is  present  when  the 
examinations  are  made.  The  nurse  follows  up  cases  requiring 
medical  attention,  securing  for  them  the  best  service  from  public 
hospitals  and  clinics.  Frequently,  if  it  is  desirable,  private  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  give  assistance." 

The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  San  Fran- 
cisco writes:  "All  the  departments  of  the  court  work  on  the 
theory  that  physical  well-being  as  well  as  *  keep  busy'  is  essential 
to  successful  probation.  Given  a  normal  mentality  our  first  effort 
is  to  cure  any  physical  defects  existing.  Our  new  building  con- 
tains its  own  clinic  and  hospital  departments  which  are  directed 
by  regular  physicians  and  psychologists  from  the  University  of 
California  Hospital.'' 

The  county  probation  office  of  Hudson  County,  Xew  Jersev, 
which  handles  both  adults  and  juveniles  has  two  probation  officers 
who  are  trained  nurses.  These  women  advise  mothers  in  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  children  and  help  them  to  secure  proper  medi- 
cal aid. 

Other  cooperating  agoncias  especially  mentioned  are  Big 
Brother  organizations  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  Local  Big  Brother 
organizations  are  used  extensively  by  the  juvenile  courts.  Good 
results  are  reported  when  the  work  of  the  Big  Brothers  is  kept 
under  supervision  by  the  paid  officers.  A  probation  officer  of  the 
Denver  Juvenile  Court  reports  good  results  from  the  cooperation 
of  Big  Brothers,  but  finds  it  better  to  have  all  probationers  placed 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  court,  thus  using  the  Big 
Brothers  to  supplement  the  work  of  paid  officers. 

Volunteer  probation  officers  are  used  in  many  courts  especially 
in  children's  cases,  but  are  not  relied  upon  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  that  they  were  in  the  early  history  of  the  movement. 
They  are  now  used  principally  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  an 
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inadequate,  paid  probation  staff.  One  chief  probation  officer  has 
abandoned  the  use  of  volunteers  of  all  kinds  and  finds  that  ^^  the 
onlj  supervision  that  can  be  relied  on  is  that  which  is  given  by  the 
paid  probation  officer."  In  the  Adult  Criminal  Courts  of  Balti- 
more,  a  special  department  of  volunteer  service  is  maintained. 
Volunteers  are  used  in  the  Milwaukee  Juvenile  Court  which 
reports  that  good  results  are  obtained  when  the  volunteers  work 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  paid  officers.  Trained  volunteers 
or  friendly  visitors  do  most  of  the  follow-up  work  in  connection 
with  the  probation  cases.  In  the  St.  Paul  Juvenile  Court,  volun- 
teer officers  are  relied  upon  to  furnish  most  of  the  supervision  of 
children  on  probation.  The  system  has  not  been  found  altogether 
satisfactory. 

The  Louisville  Juvenile  Court  uses  the  services  of  volunteers 
connected  with  the  Children's  Protective  Association.  This 
organization  maintains  its  own  office,  but  works  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  probation  officers  of  the  court. 

Several  courts  report  good  results  in  boys'  cases  by  using  the 
Boy  Scout  organization. 

The  probation  officers  in  the  Kansas  City  Juvenile  Court  make 
use  of  a  Boys'  Hotel.  Boys  on  probation,  where  the  home  environ- 
ment is  not  good,  are  placed  in  this  hotel.  The  boys  are  closely 
supervised  by  a  competent  man  and  are  required  either  to  work 
or  go  to  school.  The  hotel  has  a  night  school  for  working  boys 
and  is  located  in  the  best  residential  section  of  the  city. 

THE  RELATION  OF  JUDGES  TO  SUPERVISION 

The  relations  of  judges  to  probationers  differs  greatly  in  vari- 
ous courts.  In  many  courts  the  entire  care  of  probationers  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  probation  officers.  In  the  Chicago  Juvenile 
Court,  except  in  cases  returned  to  court  for  commitment,  the 
probation  officers  determine  the  length  of  the  probation  period 
and  make  the  final  discharge.  The  same  is  true  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Municipal  Court. 

In  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  probationers  are  discharged  by 
the  judge.  In  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court  boys  report  every  other 
Saturday  morning  to  the  judge. 
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PART  IV.— COXCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  study,  the  Com- 
mittee offers  the  following  conclusions  and  recommendations  as  to 
the  relative  values  of  the  various  methods  of  supervision.  The 
attempt  is  here  made  to  set  forth  a  rational  program  for  super- 
vising probationers. 

As  was  stated  at  the  start,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  probation  is  individual  treatment,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
general  rules.  The  varying  situations  which  confront  probation 
officers  in  their  work  must  be  taken  into  account.  An  ideal  svsteni 
cannot  be  carried  out  if  probation  officers  do  not  receive  proper 
support  and  cooperation  from  their  judges  or  from  others  with 
whom  they  must  work ;  if  they  are  not  given  proper  offices,  e»|uip- 
ment,  expense  money,  and  adequate  salaries ;  and  if  an  insufficient 
number  of  officers  is  provided.  This  last  condition  seems  to  he 
the  mle  rather  than  the  exception  throughout  the  country. 

Probation  has  met  with  approval  and  success  and  has  been 
increasingly  used  in  dealing  with  court  cases  without  a  corrcs- 
]X)nding  increase  in  the  staff  of  worfcei's.  Probation  ofiicers  in 
many  courts  are  each  attempting  to  supervise  from  one  hundred  to 
four  hundred  probationers  in  addition  to  special  work.  The 
situation  is  especially  serious  in  the  courts  dealing  with  adiilt 
cases  in  the  larger  cities ;  these  are  the  courts  which  handle  non- 
support  and  other  family  problems,  and  the  most  difficult  criminal 
cases.  The  children's  courts,  however,  and  courts  in  smaller  places 
are  suffering  more  or  less  from  the  same  evil  of  over-loaded  pro- 
bation staffs.  The  situation  is  full  of  menace  to  the  successful 
development  of  the  probation  systenu  Facts  must  be  faced  and 
serious  efforts  put  forth  in  every  community  where  this  condition 
exists  to  secure  an  adequate  niunber  of  officers. 

As  this  study  is  confined  to  the  subject  of  methods  of  super- 
vising persons  upon  probation,  it  is  possible  to  refer  but  briefly 
to  other  important  duties  of  probation  officers  which  are  related 
to  the  supervision  of  probationers.  Preliminary  investigation  is 
one  of  these.  Thorough  and  satisfactory  probation  work  is  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  \vithout  a  proper  investigation  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  in  each  case  at  the  start    This  should  be  made 
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before  a  person  is  placed  upon  probation.  There  is  a  certain 
advantage  in  having  the  investigation  made  by  the  officer  who 
subsequently  supervises  the  probationer,  but  in  a  large  probation 
staff  this  is  not  always  practicable.  Too  great  emphasis  cannot 
be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  having  the  salient  facts  regard- 
ing the  probationer,  his  family,  his  past  history,  and  his  present 
environment,  in  the  hands  of  the  probation  officer  when  he  begins 
his  supervisory  work. 

The  making  of  investigations  preliminary  to  court  action  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  selection  of  proper  persons  for 
probation,  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  successful  work  by  the  pro- 
bation officer.  If  persons  are  placed  on  probation  who  are  hard- 
ened offenders  or  who  for  other  reasons  need  institutional  treat- 
ment and  who  will  not  or  cannot  cooperate  with  the  probation 
officer  in  his  efforts  to  help  them,  no  methods  can  be  devised  which 
will  make  the  probation  plan  successful.  The  placing  of  unfit 
persons  on  probation  can  usually  be  avoided  if  the  probation 
officer  is  given  an  opportunity  to  investigate  and  recommend  to 
the  judge.  If,  however,  an  investigation  cannot  be  made  in 
advance  of  the  placing  of  a  person  on  probation,  it  is  important 
that  the  officer  make  a  thorough  investigation  as  soon  as  possible 
after  he  receives  the  probationer. 

Investigation  reports  to  a  judge  should  be  treated  as  confi- 
dential communications  and  should  not  be  made  public.  Placing 
a  probation  officer  on  the  witness  stand  in  the  trial  of  a  person 
who  may  be  placed  under  his  supervision  is  open  to  serious 
criticism. 

Another  important  factor  in  probation  work  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  successful  supervision  is  the  keeping  of  complete  work- 
able case  records.  The  important  facts  secured  in  the  preliminary 
investigation  should  be  permanently  recorded  and  filed  for  con- 
venient reference  while  dealing  with  the  casa  All  subsequent 
important  data  should  be  recorded  and  a  chronological  record  of 
reports,  visits  and  all  other  happenings  in  the  case  should  be 
entered  on  a  convenient  blank.  Everything  that  occurs  in  the 
supervision  of  a  case,  including  the  dates  of  all  reports  and  visits 
and  all  important  information  obtained,  should  be  entered  in  the 
field  note-boofc  or  upon  cards  to  be  transferred  to  the  permanent 
case  history  blanks.    All  records  and  blanks  used  in  supervising  a 
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case  should  be  filed  in  a  folder  or  envelope  for  convenient  refer- 
ence A  proper  system  of  receipts  and  ledger  accounts  should  be 
used  for  all  financial  transactions.  The  importance  of  complete 
records  in  the  proper  supervision  of  cases  is  often  overlooked  by 
probation  officers. 

The  proper  supervision  of  the  woik  of  the  indiridual  probation 
officers  by  a  chief  probation  officer  and  also  by  the  judge  of  the 
court  is  another  most  important  matter  in  developing  a  proper 
system  of  case  supen^ision.  Regular  reports  to  the  chief  probation 
officer  or  the  court  are  necessary.  Frequent  consultation  of  pro- 
bation officers  with  their  supervising  chiefs  r^arding  troublesome 
probationers  and  the  various  details  of  their  work  is  most  essen- 
tial. The  cordial  cooperation  of  the  various  members  of  the  pro- 
bation staff  is  also  necessary.  Weekly  conferences  by  members 
of  the  staff  at  which  common  problems  and  difficult  probation 
cases  are  discussed  are  desirable. 

Sufficiently  long  periods  of  probation  to  enable  a  probation  offi- 
cer to  work  out  constructive  plans  are  necessarj'.  Usually  one  year 
is  required  to  secure  effective  results.  The  period  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  best  results  dei)ends,  however,  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  ease.  For  this  reason,  the  indeterminate 
I)eriod  of  probation  is  being  increasingly  used.  Under  this  system 
no  period  of  probation  is  fixed  in  advance  other  than  the  maximum 
provided  by  law.  The  probationer  earns  his  discharge  which  is 
determined  by  the  court  depending  upon  his  progress  and  gener- 
ally upon  the  recommendation  of  the  probation  officer.  This  plan 
is  recommended  for  all  courts. 

Another  essential  factor  of  any  successful  probation  system  is 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  conditions  of  probation.  Complaints 
should  be  promptly  investigated;  violations  dealt  with  promptly. 
The  power  of  the  court  should  be  invoked  for  reprimand  and  for 
punishment  when  the  welfare  of  the  probationer  as  well  as  the 
protection  of  society  and  the  moral  effect  upon  other  probationers 
demand  this.  Probation  is  to  some  extent  a  sifting  process. 
Unfitness  for  probation  cannot  always  be  determined  at  the  start. 
The  officer  must  do  his  best  with  the  material  which  he  receives 
from  the  court,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  probationer  for  further  probationary  treatment  there 
should  be  no  hesitancy  about  returning  the  case  to  court 
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It  is  an  important  duty  of  probation  officers  to  see  to  it  that 
eFveiything  possible  is  done  to  secure  the  return  of  absconders  or 
those  who  seek  to  escape  supervision.  While  the  apprehension 
and  arrest  of  adults  in  these  cases  is  usually  performed  by  the 
polioe,  probation  officers  should  give  the  police  all  the  assistance 
possibla  Many  officers  delay  too  long  in  following  up  such  cases 
and  too  readily  wash  their  hands  of  all  responsibility. 

The  number  of  probationers  which  an  officer  should  have  under 
his  supervision  at  one  time  is  an  important  consideration.  It 
depends  upon  a  number  of  factors:  The  class  of  probationers, 
the  distance  they  live  from  the  probation  office,  work  which  the 
oflBcer  may  have  to  perform  in  addition  to  supervision,  and  other 
circumstances.  In  general,  officers  handling  children  are  given 
fewer  cases  to  supervise,  but  this  may  largely  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  adult  probation  has  not  been  developed  as  intensively  as 
juvenile  probation.  Many  adult  cases,  particularly  those  involv- 
ing domestic  relations,  require  as  much  attention  as  children's 
cases. 

The  probation  officers  of  Xew  York  State  by  unanimous  vote  at 
their  annual  State  Conference  in  1917,  recommended  as  a  stand- 
ard that  not  more  than  an  average  of  fifty  cases  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer  at  any  one  time,  assuming 
that  the  officer  is  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  supervision  of  these 
cases.  If  the  officer  also  makes  preliminary  investigations  or  has 
special  duties,  such  as  attendance  at  court,  clerical  or  preventive 
work,  the  number  of  cases  should  be  less  than  fifty.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  standard  be  adopted  generally  throughout  the 
country. 

Coming  to  actual  methods  in  the  supervision  of  cases,  the  recom- 
mendations which  follow  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  proba- 
tion officers  are  working  under  approximately  the  conditions  above 
described,  namely:  that  they  have  a  reasonable  number  of  prop- 
erly selected  probationers  and  that  they  are  able  to  give  them 
adequate  attention* 

I.    FIRST  nVTBRVIBW 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  court  places  either  a  child  or  an 
adult  on  probation,  it  is  important  that  the  probation  officer 
should  see  the  probationer  entirely  alone  and  explain  carefully 
the  general  and  special  conditions  of  probation.     A  probation 
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card  should  be  given  to  the  probationer  at  this  time  which  shall 
state  the  conditions  of  probation  and  serve  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  them. 

a.    FIRST  VISITS 

The  next  step  in  supervision  should  in  most  cases  be  a  visit  to 
the  probationer's  home  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  proba- 
tion begins.  This  should  be  followed  by  visits  to  other  places  to 
secure  as  much  additional  information  as  possible  and  to  get  in 
touch  with  all  who  may  cooperate. 

3.    PLAlfSOF  PROBATION 

Following  the  preliminary  visits  the  probation  officer  shoidd 
formulate  a  plan  of  probation.  This  should  include  a  plan  for 
supervision  and  contact  with  the  probationer,  suggestions  as  to 
the  probationer's  work,  recreation  and  mode  of  life.  These  are 
subject  to  modification  as  probation  progresses. 

4.    SUBSEQUENT  HOME  VISFIS 

In  general  homes  or  places  of  residence  of  probationers  should 
be  visited  once  in  two  weeks ;  the  frequency  of  the  home  visit  must, 
however,  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  circumstances  in  the 
individual  case.  When  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  recon- 
struct a  home,  as  in  certain  children's  and  domestic  relations 
cases,  or  when  for  other  reasons  especially  close  supervision  is 
desirable,  certain  homes  should  be  visited  once  a  week  or  even 
oftener.  If  the  probationer  is  believed  to  be  doing  badly  special 
visits  may  be  necessary. 

Less  frequent  visits  may  be  needed  when  probationers  are  doing 
exceptionally  well  and  for  other  reasons.    If  homes  of  proba- 
tioners are  located  at  a  distance  from  the  probation  office  or  are 
otherwise  inaccessible,  or  if  the  probation  officer  is  over-loaded 
with  cases  or  special  work,  the  proposed  standard  of  bi-weekly 
visits  must  necessarily  be  relaxed  in  selected  cases.     Occasionally 
a  probationer  should  not  be  'vdsited  at  all.    The  regular  home  visit, 
however,  is  a  precaution  and  an  opportunity  which  should  not 
generally  be  omitted  even  if  the  probation  officer  believes  that 
there  is  no  information  that  he  can  secure  by  continued  visits, 
or  that  his  influence  is  not  needed  in  a  given  home.     It  is  the 
great  opportunity  of  the  probation  officer  to  learn  the  truth  about 
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the  probationer's  conduct,  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  those  who 
are  most  libelj  to  be  sincerely  interested  in  his  welfare,  and  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  good  influences  which  usually  center 
around  the  home. 

Visits  should  not  be  too  hurried.  The  results  sought  cannot  be 
obtained  in  that  way.  As  many  members  of  the  family  as  pos- 
sible should  be  seen  and  in  some  instances  the  mother,  father  or 
wife  of  the  probationer  should  be  seen  alone.  The  probationer, 
of  course,  should  be  seen  if  possible,  sometimes  alone  and  some- 
times together  with  his  family.  Facts  about  the  whole  family 
should  be  secured  as,  for  instance:  worfc,  wages,  health,  recrea- 
tions, hours,  habits,  home  conditions  and  neighborhood  conditions. 
Important  new  facts  should  be  noted  down  and  appear  upon  the 
case  record.  The  oflScer  should  use  tact  in  obtaining  information, 
should  go  as  a  friendly  visitor,  and  should  endeavor  to  make  his 
visits  welcome.  Nowhere  does  the  personality  of  the  probation 
officer  count  more  than  in  a  home  visit. 

Visits  should  be  made,  if  possible,  when  those  members  of  the 
family  whom  it  is  most  important  to  see  are  most  likely  to  be  at 
home.  Visits  should  not  be  annuonced  in  advance,  though  in 
special  instances,  in  order  to  meet  the  probationer  or.  some  member 
of  the  family  whom  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  find,  sCn.  appointment 
may  be  made.  Sometimes  it  is  important  to  see  the  probationer 
at  his  home  and  sometimes  it  is  more  important  to  see  his  mother, 
father  or  wife.  As  it  is  difficult  to  find  male  members  of  the 
family  at  home  in  the  daytime,  evening  visits  are  at  times  essen- 
tial. They  may  be  advisable  also  in  certain  cases  where  daytime 
visits  are  found  to  be  causing  injurious  neighborhood  gossip.  The 
officer  should  select  with  care  those  homes  where  evening  visits  are 
most  essential  and  should  spend,  if  possible,  one  evening  each  week 
in  making  them. 

5.  OTHER  visrrs 

Visits  to  other  places  than  the  home  are  necessary.  The  needs 
of  the  individual  and  the  attitude  of  the  persons  visited  must 
determine  the  frequency  of  these  visits.  Relatives  should  fre- 
quently be  visited  to  obtain  information  and  special  cooperation. 
Friends  and  acquaintances  should  be  visited  in  some  instances 
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for  the  same  reasons.  Neighbors  should  be  visited  only  if  neces- 
sary or  when  a  neighbor  is  also  a  friend.  Visits  to  neighbors 
should  be  made  with  great  care  not  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
probationer  or  his  family  or  start  injurious  gossip.  Boarding- 
house  keepers,  janitors  and  tradesmen  sometimes  give  valuable 
information.  Places  which  the  probationer  is  accustomed  to  fre- 
quent, where  friends  or  acquaintances  of  the  probationer  may  be 
seen,  often  repay  visits.  Employers  should  be  visited  when  they 
are  cooperating  or  know  the  probationer's  history.  Th^  should 
be  visited  occasionally  in  other  cases  if  this  can  be  done  without 
jeopardizing  the  probationer's  employment.  In  making  visits  to 
employers,  as  well  as  to  neighbors,  acquaintances  and  sometimes 
even  to  friends  and  relatives,  as  far  as  possible  information  eon- 
oerning  offenses  committed  or  the  relation  of  the  officer  to  the 
probationer  should  not  be  given. 

In  many  of  these  visits,  information  is  the  principal  object 
sought.  In  other  visits  special  cooperation  or  assistance  is  desired. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  important  to  arouse  interest  and  gain 
the  good-will  of  the  person  visited  by  a  most  tactful  and  friendly 
approach. 

16.    RBPORTINO       '    ^ 

Except  in  special  instances,  every  probationer  should  be 
required  to  report  to  the  probation  officer  once  each  week,  if  pos- 
sible, at  least  for  the  first  six  months  of  probation.  Thereafter, 
selected  probationers  who  are  doing  well  and  whose  supervision 
can  safely  be  relaxed,  may  be  permitted  to  report  once  in  two 
weeks.  Sometimes,  where  the  term  of  probation  is  long,  reports 
may  be  allowed  once  in  three  weeks  toward  the  end  of  the  pro- 
bation period.  Certain  classes  of  probationers,  especially  children 
where  neglect  of  parents  rather  than  delinquency  prevails  and  per- 
sons who  for  physical  reasons  are  unable  to  report  may  not  be 
required  to  report  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  some  probationers 
should  report  once  a  week  throughout  their  whole  probation 
period,  and  occasionally  where  special  discipline  or  supervision  is 
required  should  report  oftener. 

The  probationer's  residence  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  requiring  reports.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the  distance 
which  a  probationer  should  be  required  to  travel  to  see  his  officer. 
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If  it  is  impossible  for  the  oflScer  to  arrange  a  reporting  station 
within  reasonable  distance  of  his  probationer,  written  reports 
should  be  substituted  for  personal  reports  and  more  frequent  home 
visits  made. 

When  it  is  neoessary  to  use  written  reports  instead  of  personal 
reports  a  special  blanik  should  be  furnished  to  the  probationer 
with  instructions  for  filling  it  out.  This  should  be  sent  to  the 
officer  once  a  week,  and  should  be  endorsed  by  a  responsible  rela- 
tive or  other  person  who  will  assist  the  officer  in  supervision. 
Receipts  for  money  paid  at  home  under  court  orders,  or  money 
paid  as  restitution  or  fines  should  be  required.  Weekly  written 
reports  on  attendance  and  conduct  should  be  received  from 
teachers.  Weekly  reports  from  parents  on  blanks  furnished  by 
the  probation  officer  are  useful,  particularly  in  cases  of  incorrigible 
children. 

The  place  for  receiving  reports  is  important.  They  should  not 
be  received  in  a  court-room  or  a  police  station  in  any  case  and  if 
possible  not  in  any  room  adjoining  either  of  the  above.  They 
should  be  received  in  private  and  all  publicity  should  be  avoided. 
An  outer  waiting  room  and  an  inner  office  where  the  probation 
officer  and  the  probationer  may  meet  entirely  alone  are  required. 

Sometimes  the  use  of  several  offices  by  one  officer  is  desirable. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  to  secure  rooms  in  schoolhouses,  set- 
tlement houses,  or  private  business  offices.  If  several  officers  use 
one  office  they  should  receive  imports  at  different  hours.  In  large 
cities,  or  wherever  a  considerable  area  is  sen'^ed  by  several  proba- 
tion officers  working  together,  the  district  system  is  advisable. 
Where  this  is  established,  the  probation  officer  should  receive  his 
reports  in  one  or  more  offices  located  in  his  district 

Every  possible  precaution  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  pro- 
bationers from  mingling  or  meeting  each  other  before,  during, 
or  after  reporting.  To  avoid  this  the  probation  officer  must 
exercise  constant  vigilance.  Probationers  should  be  instructed 
to  come  at  different  hours  on  the  reporting  day  or  night.  Half- 
hour  periods  may  be  fixed  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
require  probationers  to  report  promptly  within  the  periods 
assigned.     If  probationers  must  wait  to  report,  they  should  be 
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under  observation  while  waiting ;  they  should  be  instructed  not  to 
come  to  or  leave  the  probation  office  in  company  with  other  pro- 
bationers and  not  to  converse  with  others  while  waiting.  Children 
and  adults  should  never  report  at  the  same  time  and  place;  male 
and  female  probationers  should  not  report  together. 

Probation  officers  should  not  attempt  to  receive  too  many  pro- 
bationers in  one  evening.  In  this  way  reports  become  hurried 
and  perfunctory  and  probationers  assemble.  Two  or  more  even- 
ings each  week  may  be  required  unless  some  probationers  can 
report  in  the  daytime.  Interviews  with  probationers  should  be 
long  enough  for  a  good  heart-to-heart  talk.  Some  probationers 
can  be  disposed  of  more  quickly  than  others,  but  at  least  ten 
minutes  per  case  is  usually  needed. 

The  successful  probation  officer  knows  best  how  to  adapt  his 
interviews  to  the  needs  of  the  probationer.  Every  interview 
should  promote  mutual  acquaintance  and  if  possible  friendliness. 
Firmness,  but  not  severity,  should  prevail.  Inquiry  regarding 
work,  recreation,  habits,  home  conditions  and  many  other  matters 
touching  on  the  probationer's  conduct  and  progress  should  be 
made.  The  information  secured  from  reporting  depends  upon  the 
probation  officer's  tact,  resourcefulness  and  ability  in  asking 
questions.  All  information  secured  should  be  checked  up  after- 
wards by  the  home  visit,  the  telephone  call,  or  otherwisa  A  record 
of  all  reports  together  with  any  important  information  secured 
should  be  entered  on  the  probation  case  history. 

The  probationer's  report  is  an  opportunity  for  the  officer  to  get 
acquainted  and  to  bring  friendly  personal  influence  to  bear,  for 
making  the  probationer  understand  that  probation  means  business, 
for  giving  helpful  advice,  and  for  planning  and  applying  the  many 
personal  services  which  the  particular  case  demands.  A  study 
of  each  probationer  to  learn  his  special  aptitudes  and  what  special 
needs  and  deficiencies  the  probation  officer  can  help  to  supply, 
should  be  made  in  connection  with  the  reporting.  Stereotyped 
advice,  admonitions,  orders  or  threats  usually  fail  of  their  objects; 
establishing  a  friendly  basis  of  contact,  kindly  counsel  and  per- 
sonal service,  generally  bring  results. 
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7.  cooperation 

Visits  should  be  made  to  all  agencies  where  cooperation  may  be 
secured.  Big  Brothers,  Big  Sisters,  Humane  Societies  and  other 
organizations  doing  probation,  protective  or  preventive  work 
should  give  and  receive  much  cooperation.  Volunteer  probation 
officers  if  carefully  selected  may  be  used  with  discretion  to  make 
visits  and  perform  special  services  under  the  direction  of  the 
salaried  probation  officer.  The  assistance  of  volunteers  is  espe- 
cially valuable  when  the  staff  of  salaried  officers  is  inadequate 
and  when  probationers  are  scattered  over  a  large  area,  as  in  rural 
work.  Where  competent  volunteers  are  secured  to  visit  cases  less 
frequent  visits  by  the  salaried  officer  may  be  made  but  as  a  rule 
the  probation  officer  should  never  turn  over  the  entire  supervision 
of  a  probationer  to  any  volunteer. 

The  fullest  cooperation  of  teachers,  attendance  officers  and 
school  authorities  should  be  sought  in  cases  of  school  children  on 
probation.  School  authorities  should  be  encouraged  to  deal  with 
truants  without  court  action  as  long  as  possible.  Teachers  should 
be  requested  to  send  to  the  probation  officer  reports  of  attendance 
and  conduct  on  blaniks  furnished  by  the  officer.  They  should 
also  be  visited  and  conferences  held  with  teachers,  attendance 
officers,  and  school  authorities. 

In  general,  the  rule  should  be  followed  that  the  probation  office 
should  not  undertake  services  for  probationers  or  their  families 
which  other  agencies  are  better  equipped  to  furnish.  Public  or 
private  relief  agencies  should  be  called  upon  to  give  emergency 
relief  or  r^ular  allowances  when  necessary.  There  should  be  a 
full  exchange  of  information.  To  this  end,  in  order  to  promote 
cooperation  and  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  probation  cases  should 
be  registered  with  a  confidential,  social  service  exchange  if  one 
exists. 

Clergymen,  church  visitors  and  Sunday  school  teachers  who 
may  be  helpful  in  bringing  the  probationer  or  members  of  his 
family  into  church  organizations,  solemnizing  a  pledge,  or  secur- 
ing relief.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  churches  from 
which  cooperation  is  sought  be  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  that 
of  the  probationer.  The  potent  influence  of  religion  should  be 
utilized  as  far  as  possible  in  bringing  restraining  and  uplifting 
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influences  to  bear  and  in  transforming  and  building  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  probationer. 

Settlements,  clubs  and  all  other  organizations  which  may  help 
in  building  up  the  probationer's  character  by  furnishing  recrea- 
tion, instruction  and  good  companionship,  keeping  him  from 
harmful  occupations  and  associations  should  be  utilized  as  much 
as  possible. 

8.    THB  COURT  AlfZ)  SUPERVISION 

The  court  in  placing  a  person  on  probation  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility and  retains  the  authority  to  deal  with  him  subsequently. 
To  the  probation  officer  as  the  representative  of  the  court  is  dele- 
gated the  actual  care  of  the  probationer,  and  he  usually  decides 
whether  the  probationer  should  be  brought  back  to  court  for 
discharge  or  for  reprimand  or  sentence. 

Judges  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  probationers 
and  of  the  work  done  by  probation  officers  by  means  of  frequent 
reports  and  consultations.  Probationers  should  know  that  the 
judge  is  interested  in  their  welfare.  Monthly  written  reports  by 
the  probation  officer  on  all  his  cases  should  be  made  to  the  court. 
As  a  general  rule  personal  reporting  by  probationers  to  the  judge 
is  unnecessary  and  inadvisable  except  when  a  reprimand  is  needed 
or  upon  the  completion  of  probation. 

It  is  recommended  that  probationers  be  discharged  from  pro- 
bation by  a  judge,  preferably  the  judge  who  placed  them  on 
probation.  The  final  intendew  with  the  judge  is  valuable,  tending 
to  impress  the  probationer  with  the  authority  and  clemency  of  the 
court  and  to  encourage  and  fortify  him  in  his  efforts  to  make  good. 
The  discharge  should  be  made  in  chambers,  with  only  the  judge, 
the  probationer  and  the  probation  officer  present.  Whenever  pro- 
bationers are  brought  before  a  judge  every  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  or  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  their  meeting  or 
assembling. 

9.    EMPLOYMBNT 

Inasmuch  as  employment  has  an  important  influence  in  ciiar- 
acter  building  special  efforts  to  assist  probationers  who  work  to 
find  employment  or  to  better  their  positions  should  be  made  by 
every  probation  officer.  Probationers  should  be  helped  as  much  as 
possible  to  get  suitable  work  and  to  succeed  in  it  To  this  end 
employers  should  be  visited,  and  a  list  of  those  willing  to  cooper- 
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ate  and  employ  probationers  should  he  on  file  in  the  probation 
office.  Employers  should  not  generally  be  told  that  employees  are 
on  probation  unless  known  to  be  willing  to  employ  probationers. 
Probationers  should  be  sent  only  to  places  where  good  moral  and 
physical  standards  are  maintained,  where  adequate  wages  are 
paid,  and  where  if  possible  there  is  a  chance  for  advancement. 
In  many  cases,  especially  of  boys  and  girls  of  working  age, 
vocational  guidance  should  be  used.  In  large  offices  a  special 
bureau  of  employment  in  charge  of  a  probation  officer  should  be 
established. 

10.    PHYSICAL  AND  MBNTAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Probation  officers  should  endeavor  to  have  as  many  of  their 
probationers  as  possible  examined  both  mentally  and  physically. 
So  far  as  possible  such  examinations  should  be  made  before  cases 
are  placed  on  probation,  both  to  prevent  the  release  on  probation 
of  feeble-minded  or  other  unfit  persons  and  to  enable  the  officer 
to  understand  his  probationers  at  the  start.  As  but  few  courts 
as  yet  employ  trained  psychologists,  psychiatrists  and  physicians, 
the  probation  officer  must  take  steps  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
physicians  and  expei-ts,  visiting  nurses,  hospitals  and  clinics,  and 
should  select  cases  to  bo.  examined  where  special  need  appears. 
He  should  also  secure  proper  treatment  and  when  necessary 
recommend  institutional  cara  Psychiatric  clinics,  supported  by 
the  public,  should  be  established  for  the  examination  of  children 
and  adults  brought  before  the  courts. 

IX.    SPSaAL^METHODS  OF  SUPERVISION 

The  needs  of  indhadual  probationers  often  suggest  special 
methods  of  supervision.  In  some  cases,  particularly  those  of  chil- 
dren, rewards  as  well  as  punishments  should  be  used.  Admissions 
to  clubs,  entertainments,  baseball  games,  or  to  other  wholesome 
recreations  may  prove  effective.  The  performing  of  a  great 
variety  of  constructive  services  to  improve  homes  or  to  assist 
other  members  of  the  household,  is  often  found  to  react  upon  the 
probationer  more  favorably  than  any  amount  of  advice  or  disci- 
pline. The  probationer  should  be  helped  in  the  management  of 
his  financial  affairs,  in  the  support  of  dependents,  the  payment 
of  debts  and  the  starting  of  savings  accounts.  Health  and  recrea- 
tion miut  not  be  negated.    The  special  services  and  methods 
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which  probation  cheers  may  use  to  bring  about  improvemeait  in 
conduct  and  to  build  up  character  are  innumerable.  These  special 
services  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  necessary  routine  of 
visits  and  reports  are  the  most  important  feature  of  probation 
supervision.  The  officer,  when  his  time  allows,  should  keep  in 
touch  with  certain  probationers  after  their  discharge  from  proba- 
tion by  means  of  visits  or  otherwise.  Much  satisfaction  and  profit 
may  be  had  from  continuing  the  friendly  relations  established 
during  the  probation  period. 

la.    SELECTION  OF  OFnCBRS  AND  ASSIGNMENT  OF  CASES 

To  properly  perform  the  many  arduous  duties  outlined  above 
the  careful  selection  of  probation  officers  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. Civil  service  examinations,  conducted  by  experts,  in  which 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  rating  is  allowed  for  personality  and 
experience,  determined  by  an  oral  examination  haive  been  success- 
ful throughout  New  York  State  in  the  selection  of  probation 
officers.  Only  persons  who  have  the  character,  ability  and  training 
which  will  enable  them  to  get  i-esults  through  the  exercise  of  tact, 
discrimination,  analytical  power,  firmness  and  kindliness  should 
seek  this  office. 

Where  a  choice  is  possible,  chief  probation  officers  should  seek 
to  assign  probationers  to  officers  who  are  specially  qualified  to 
deal  with  them.  Officers  differ  in  personality,  and  one  officer 
may  succeed  in  a  certain  case  where  another  officer  would  be  a 
total  failure.  The  only  rule  that  may  be  laid  down  in  this  regard 
is  that  in  general  men  and  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older, 
should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  male  officers  and  all 
cases  of  women  and  girls  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
women  officers.  Boys  under  fourteen  may  be  effectively  super- 
vised by  either  men  or  women  officers,  depending  on  the  case  and 
the  officer. 

In  general  a  probationer  should  be  dealt  with  by  one  probation 
officer  throughout  the  whole  probation  period.  However,  there 
are  circumstances  which  call  for  the  assignment  of  a  new  officer. 
In  some  cases,  particularly  those  involving  domestic  relations, 
the  cooperation  of  both  a  man  and  a  woman  probation  officer  in 
dealing  with  various  members  of  the  family  is  found  very 
effectiva 
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The  above  program,  if  consistently  carried  out,  adapting  the 
methods  used  to  individual  needs,  should  produce  a  maximum 
number  of  probation  successes.  It  is  obviously  necessary  to  con- 
sider conditions  as  they  are  rather  than  to  assume  an  ideal  situa- 
tion. Many  officers  are  today  unable  to  carry  out  these  standards 
and  recommendations  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  equipment  and 
an  iiisufficient  number  of  officers.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  may 
he  adked  what  is  the  officer  to  do.  The  answer  is  difficult.  In  the 
first  place  it  seems  essential  that  he  should  use  every  effort  to 
economize  his  time  and  energies  so  that  he  may  carry  out  as  much 
of  the  ideal  supervision  program  as  possible.  In  the  second  place 
he  should  distribute  the  time  spent  on  each  visit  and  report  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  and  use  more  individual  discrimination 
in  visits  and  other  work.  The  above  program,  however,  should  be 
approximated  as  closely  as  possible  and  the  probation  officer  should 
work  unceasingly  to  show  his  judges,  fiscal  authorities  and  the 
public  that  economical,  efficient  probation  work  can  only  be  done 
with  an  adequate  staff  of  officers  and  that  it  will  pay  the  com- 
munity to  furnish  them. 

This  report  deals  only  with  probation  methods  and  endeavors 
to  present  a  rational  program  of  supervision.  Many  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  this  work  have  necessarily  been  disregarded. 
The  first  duty  of  the  probation  officer,  like  that  of  a  physician, 
is  to  do  good  case  work,  but  this  involves  other  duties.  Probation 
officers  should  seek  proper  publicity,  should  educate  the  public 
in  regard  to  their  work  so  as  to  secure  enlarged  facilities  and 
equipment,  to  bring  about  the  appointment  of  more  probation 
officers,  and  the  development  of  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation 
from  all  possible  sources.  It  should  be  possible  for  probation 
officers  to  do  important  preventive  work  as  it  comes  to  their 
attention,  such  as  quieting  neighborhood  quarrels,  settling  dis- 
putes, investigating  and  keeping  cases  out  of  court  if  it  be  for  the 
public  good.  Probation  officers  should  study  the  causes  of  crime 
and  delinquency  and  help  to  interpret  them  to  the  conununity. 
Probation  officers  should  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  broader  movements  of  the  day  looking  toward  the  improve- 
^^t  of  social  conditions  and  the  prevention  of  delinqueni^  and 
crime. 
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ACCOUNTS  OF  VISITS  TO  PROBATIONERS  AND  FOR- 
MER PROBATIONERS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES. 
WITH   PROBATION   HISTORY  NOTES 

FOREWOKD 

The  following  accounts  of  visits  to  probationers  and  former 
probationers  and  their  families  are  selected  from  fifty-nine  com- 
plete reports  of  visits  made  by  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  State  Probation  Commission.  The  probation  histories  were 
taken  from  the  case  records  on  file  in  the  local  probation  offices. 
The  various  people  interviewed  were  seen,  for  the  most  part,  in 
their  own  homes  and  the  statements  they  made  are  reproduced  just 
as  they  were  uttered,  as  far  as  possible.  In  a  number  of  instances 
the  probationer  was  seen  alone  and  afteirwards  his  wife  or  other 
mem})ers  of  the  household.  An  effort  was  made  to  get  the  pro- 
bationer and  his  family  to  talk  freely  and  to  give  their  opinions 
of  the  methods  used  in  their  cases  and  also  as  observed  in  the  cases 
of  other  probationers  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  All  kinds 
of  persons  were  seen ;  some  were  most  intelligent,  others  were  not 
so,  but  all  were  able  to  give  information  out  of  their  own  expe- 
rienee  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  probation  system  as  they 
had  seen  it.  The  cases  selected  for  visiting  were  secured  from 
probation  officers  in  a  number  of  cities  throughout  the  State. 
The  officers  were  requested  to  furnish  typical  cases  of  variou.s 
kinds  of  probationers  who  had  for  the  most  part  completed  their 
probation  terms  successfully. 

1. 

Xames  —  H —  and  L —  L — . 

Court  —  Onondaga  county. 

Offense  —  Petty  larceny. 

Probation  Began  —  OctoW  25,  1915,  and  May  17,  1916. 

Probation  Ended  —  October,  1916  and  June,  1917. 

Investigation — August,  1917. 

Probatioii  History 

Both  cases  investigated  before  being  placed  on  probation.  Hany 
home  visits  made.  Mother  was  always  seen  and  her  cooperati<Hi 
secured    Bcgolar  reports  were  mada 
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Investigation 

Henry  is  at  present  in  the  army  on  active  duty.  Leonard  is 
working  for  a  construction  company  in  the  west 

I  saw  the  mother  of  these  two  boys  and  she  informs  me  thai 
they  are  both  doing  excellently  now.  She  says  the  probation 
oflScer  was  very  kind  to  her  and  her  boys  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
bring  about  reformation  for  both.  The  officer  visited  her  home 
many  times  and  talked  over  the  boys'  cases  with  her.  He  would 
also  see  the  boys  on  some  of  these  occasions.  She  never  had  any 
trouble  getting  them  to  report,  as  they  always  went  of  their  own 
accord.  They  were  not  reluctant  about  it  but  seemed  rather  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  go  down  to  the  office  and  talk  things  over 

with  Mr. .    He  always  gave  them  some  good  advice  which 

helped  to  keep  them  straight.  She  thinks  the  experience  was  very 
good  for  both  and  believes  that  the  reporting  was  especially 
valuable. 

2. 

IfAME  — P—   O— . 

CouET  —  Onondaga  County. 
Offense  —  Burglary. 
Pbobation  Began — ^April  8,  1916. 
Peobation  Ended  —  May  3,  1916. 
Investigation  — ^August,  1917. 

Probation  Hutory 
Investigated  before  being  placed  on  probation.     According  to 
the  probation  officer  many  home  visits  were  made  in  this  case. 
The  relatives  were  seen  frequently.    Man  reported  to  the  proba- 
tion officer  every  week  regularly.    Discharged  improved. 

Investigation 

When  this  boy  was  on  probation  he  was  living  with  his  aunt, 
but  at  present  he  is  living  with  his  mother  nearby.  I  talked  with 
both  the  probationer  and  the  mother. 

Philip  says  it  was  a  good  experience  for  him  and  that  he  is 
glad  he  was  put  on  probation.    He  came  into  contact  with  Mr. 

whom  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  men,  and 

has  ne^er  regretted  his  experience  in  the  least.  He  says  Mr. 
was  very  kind  to  him  and  especially  helpful  when  he 
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reported  because  they  always  talloed  things  over  and  discussed 
various  things  upon  which  Philip  needed  advice. 

He  liked  the  reporting  and  thinks  it  was  the  best  part  of  his 
probation.  It  was  this  reporting  which  helped  him  most  to 
abstain  from  drinking  as  he  knew  he  would  have  to  tell  Mr. 

every  week  just  what  he  had  been  doing.     He  says  he 

never  saw  more  than  onie  boy  at  the  office  when  he  was  reporting 
and  all  his  conferences  with  the  officer  were  private.  He  thought 
it  was  much  better  to  report  in  the  private  office  than  it  would 

have  been  had  he  had  to  report  at  the  Court  House.    Mr. 

used  to  come  around  to  see  him  in  the  evening  and  on  Sundays 
and  he  was  always  glad  to  have  him  come. 

The  mother  says  that  from  the  time  the  boy  was  placed  on 
probation  up  to  the  present  he  has  been  a  model  son  and  she  has 

no  complaint  to  make.     She  gives  full  credit  to  Mr.  for 

this  and  says  the  experience  was  a  great  lesson  to  the  boy. 

3. 

Name  —  A —  M. 
CouET  —  Onondaga  County. 
Offense  —  Grand  larceny. 
Pbobation  Began — ^April,  1916. 
Pbobation  Ended  — ^April,  1917. 
Investigation  —  August,  19 17. 

Probation  History 

Thoroughly  investigated  before  being  placed  on  probation.  No 
home  visits  were  made  in  this  case.  Probation  officer  knew  the 
family.  Inquiries  were  made  from  mutual  friends  r^arding  pro- 
bationer.   Man  reported  regularly  every  week  to  the  officer. 

The  probation  officer  thinks  reporting  didn't  do  probationer 
much  good.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  on  probation  did  him 
good.  It  was  an  unusual  case.  The  man  was  treasurer  of  a  fra- 
ternal organization.  Irregularities  were  discovered  in  his 
accounts  and  he  was  arrested.     He  made  restitution  by  selling 

his  house. 

Investigation 

The  man  was  seen  alone.  He  is  a  man  of  high  type  now 
employed  in  a  responsible  position.     He  said: 

"  Yes  I  reported  regularly  but  beyond  that  I  needed  no  super- 
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vision.    1^. did  not  visit  me.    I  sold  my  home  and  paid 

up  the  amount  charged  against  me.  I  saw  the  effect  of  probation 
on  others,  howe\^er.  It  is  a  grand  thing  and  I  cannot  say  too  much 
for  it.    In  many  cases,  especially  of  young  men,  it  did  them  no  end 

of  good  to  have  to  report  weekly  to  Mr.  .     He  is  a  fine 

gentleman  and  his  talks  to  the  boys  were  just  what  they  needed. 
The  reporting  is  a  great  thing  because  it  keeps  the  boy's  memory 
dear  regarding  his  obligation.  I  do  believe  that  the  reporting 
should  be  followed  up  closely  by  going  to  the  homes  and  seeing 
whether  the  men  have  been  lying  to  the  officer.  Reporting  alone 
without  checking  it  up  would  hurt  probation  as  some  of  the  men 
would  take  advantage  of  the  trust  which  the  officer  placed  in 
them.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  officer  could  accomplish  a  lot 
by  going  to  the  home  and  seeing  the  family. 

"  The  boys  never  came  in  groups ;  they  never  talked  to  each 
other.  I  never  saw  more  than  two  others  in  the  office  when  I  was 
there — sometimes  only  one.  Probation  is  a  wonderful  thing  for 
it  prevents  the  stain  of  a  jail  term.  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this." 

4. 

Name  — E—  Y— . 

CouET  —  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Onondaga  County. 

Offense  —  Petty  larceny. 

Peobation  Began  —  June  16,  1915. 

Peobation  Ended  —  June  19,  1916. 

Investigation  —  August  16,  1917. 

Probation  History 

Supervision  in  this  case  consisted  chiefly  in  receiving  reports 
each  week.    The  man  missed  reporting  only  once. 

Investigation 

This  man  has  join«ed  the  army  and  is  at  present  in  active  ser- 
vice. I  saw  his  mother  and  talked  with  her  at  some  length.  She 
says  that  probation  was  a  very  good  thing  for  her  boy  inasmuch 
as  he  learned  a  lesson  from  it  and  kept  out  of  trouble  thereafter. 
He  had  never  been  arrested  before  but  she  thought  he  deserved 
it  this  time  and  was  glad  he  was  placed  on  probation. 

He  reported  regularly  every  week  and  did  not  seem  to  mind 
it  a  great  deal.     He  enjoyed  talking  with  the  probation  officer, 
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he  said,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  to  report  kept  his  scrape  clearly 
before  his  mind.  He  avoided  his  former  companions  who  had  got 
into  trouble  with  him  and  applied  himself  fully  to  his  work. 

6. 

Name — C —  S — . 

CouET  —  Onondaga  County. 

Offense  —  Non-support. 

Pbobation  Began  —  June  2,  1914. 

Peobation  Ended  —  December  16,  1914. 

Investigation  — ^August  16,  1917. 

Probation  History 

This  case  was  visited  by  the  probation  officer  twice,  the  pro- 
bationer and  children  being  seen.  Probation  officer  helped  the 
man  to  secure  work.  He  reported  to  the  probation  office  every 
week  without  missing  onca    Discharged  with  improvement 

Investigation 

I  visited  this  man  at  his  home.  He  is  woiking  steadily  now 
and  everything  is  going  along  nicely.  He  is  a  man  past  middle 
life.  He  says  that  he  did  not  mind  reporting  to  the  probation 
officer  as  he  felt  it  was  merely  a  duty  and  should  be  complied  with 
strictly.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  reporting  did  him  much 
good  or  not  as  he  said  he  never  thought  a  great  deal  about  it  It 
was  just  a  case  of  going  down  and  having  his  card  marked  and 
getting  out  of  there  as  soon  as  possible.  He  saw  other  probationers 
there  when  he  reported  but  never  saw  them  talking  to  each  other 
or  discussing  their  cases.  He  never  met  the  officer  at  his  home 
although  he  understood  that  he  came  out  there  a  couple  of  times 
in  the  day  time. 

6. 

Name  —  C —  A — . 

CouET  —  Erie  County. 

Offense — ^Assault,  second  de^*ee  (shot  a  man  in  a  saloon 
while  intoxicated). 

Peobation  Began  —  January,  1916. 

Peobation  Ended  —  June,  1917. 

IvESTiGATioN  —  July  13,  1917. 
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Probation  History 

After  a  thorough  preliminary  investigation  probation  was 
granted  on  the  grounds  of  this  being  defendant's  first  offense. 
Case  was  under  intensive  supervision  for  one  year  and  five  months. 
Visits  were  made  four  times  to  the  home  where  the  wife  was  inter- 
viewed as  to  the  man's  progress.  Although  the  man  lived  outside 
the  city  he  was  required  to  report  every  week  to  tlie  probation 
officer.  He  missed  only  one  report  during  the  first  year.  After 
the  first  year  he  was  allowed  to  report  once  in  two  weeks  and  for 
the  last  two  months  of  his  probation,  once  a  month.  He  was  taken 
back  by  his  former  employer.  He  paid  $150  restitution  to  the 
complainant  for  his  injuries,  as  ordered  by  the  court,  in  small 
instalments  during  his  probation. 

Investigation 

I  interviewed  this  man  alone  in  the  probation  office.  He  is  an 
exceedingly  intelligent,  well  educated,  fine  spirited  man.  He 
states  that  he  has  been  getting  along  finely ;  has  recently  been  ele- 
vated to  foreman  of  his  department  in  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. He  has  let  liquor  entirely  alone  since  he  was  put  on  pro- 
bation.   Seems  to  greatly  appreciate  what  was  done  for  him. 

Mr. was  asked  to  give  his  version  of  "  reporting."    He 

said :  "  Well,  I  hated  it  like  h —  but  it  was  good  for  me.  The 
discipline  was  what  I  needed.  Yes,  it  did  me  a  lot  of  good." 
Asked  to  explain  what  he  hated  about  reporting,  he  said  it  was 
chiefly  the  waiting  and  being  seen  by  other  probationers.  He  did 
not  mind  taldng  with  his  probation  officer;  in  fact  he  was  very 
glad  to  do  it.  He  was  glad  to  have  his  advice.  He  said :  "  I 
told  him  (the  probation  officer)  everything.  I  thought  it  was  best 
to  do  so.  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I  could."  He 
related  how  he  had  once,  while  on  probation,  got  into  a  fight  in  a 
moving  picture  house  in  which  another  man  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  was  the  aggressor.  He  knocked  this  man  down. 
When  he  next  came  to  report  to  the  probation  officer  he  told  him 
about  this,  thinking  he  might  hear  of  it  in  some  other  way  and  it 
mi^t  cause  him  troubla 

"A  probation  officer  will  soon  find  out  whether  a  man  is  telling 
him  the  truth  if  he  is  onto  his  job,"  he  said.     He  thought  that 
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probationers  in  most  cases  want  to  tell  the  truth ;  that  they  appre- 
ciate what  is  being  done  for  them  and  the  helpful  and  kindly 
attitude  of  the  probation  officer.  He  himself  showed  a  remarkable 
appreciation  and  kindly  feeling  towards  his  probation  officer. 
Said  he  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  him  in  return  for  all 
the  help  he  had  given  him. 

He  said  that  the  few  probationers  who  rebel  at  reporting  and 
are  surly  about  it  ought  to  have  the  screws  tightened.  They 
ought  to  be  made  to  report  oftener.  A  probationer  who  would  go 
out  and  commit  an  offense  while  on  probation  never  should  have 
been  placed  on  probation. 

In  all  his  reporting,  he  never  knew  probationers  to  discuss  their 
crimes  or  to  have  an  injurious  influence  over  each  othex ;  usually 
he  saw  them  with  their  heads  hung,  not  wanting  to  talk  to  their 
fellows.  He  was  only  once  spdken  to  by  another  probationer  while 
waiting  to  report.  The  man  said  to  him :  "  Didn't  I  see  you  in 
the  jail  ? "  He  said :  "  Yes."  That  was  all  there  was  to  the  con- 
versation. 

Regarding  home  visits  he  thought  they  were  desirable  and  said 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  always  glad  to  see  the  probation  officer. 
"Why?"  "Because  they  liked  him  personally."  He  thought 
home  visits  were  objectionable  if  the  neighbors  became  aware  that 
the  probation  officer  was  calling.  In  that  case  he  thought  they 
should  be  dispensed  with;  that  the  probationer  should  tell  the 
officer  of  that  fact  and  arrange  to  meet  him  elsewhere. 

For  real  information  as  to  how  a  probationer  is  behaving  him- 
self he  suggests  that  the  officer  go  to  a  nearby  saloon  keeper,  see 
fellow  employees,  wife  and  family,  but  not  the  neighbors. 

He  thought  emphatically  that  the  success  of  probation  depends 
upon  the  probation  officer's  personality. 

7. 
Name— W—  H— . 
CouBT  —  Erie  County  Supreme. 
Offense  — Abandonment. 
Pbobation  Began  —  November  24,  1915. 
Probation  Ended  —  November  23,  1916. 
Investigation  —  July  27,  1917. 
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Probatioii  History 

This  man  abandoned  his  wife  and  two  children,  ages  six  and 
eight,  in  very  destitute  circumstances.  A  thorough  investigation 
was  made  before  he  was  placed  on  probation.  The  probation  offi- 
cer was  inclined  to  recommend  commitment  as  he  had  deserted 
his  family  five  times.  His  wife  was  pregnant  when  abandoned 
this  time.    He  also  drank  to  excess. 

Thorough  probation  supervision  was  given  to  the  case,  the  first 

three  months  by  Mr. and  then  for  two  months  under  Mrs. 

in  order  that  she  might  help  in  the  home,  but  for  the 

greater  part  of  the  time  under  Mr. .    Ten  visits  were  made 

to  the  home  by  the  probation  officers.  On  these  visits,  the  wife 
and  children  were  seen,  but  not  the  man.  He  got  work  and  kept 
steadily  employed  and  paid  $5  per  week  to  his  wife  as  ordered 
by  the  court,  bringing  receipts  to  the  probation  officer.  He 
reported  regularly  once  a  week  for  the  first  four  months  and  then 
twice  a  week  to  the  end  of  his  probation  period.  Constructive 
work  was  done  with  the  family.  The  probation  officer  got  the 
couple  reconciled  after  the  first  month  at  which  time  the  two 
older  children  were  taken  out  of  an  orphan  asylum  where  they  had 
been  placed  at  the  time  the  mother  was  deserted  as  she  was  about 
to  have  a  baby.  The  couple  went  to  housekeeping  again.  The 
probation  officer  stated  that  the  man  "  took  probation  seriously," 
and  proved  to  be  "  one  of  my  best  probationers." 

Investigation 

I  saw  the  wife  at  home  with  her  two  children.  She  said,  "  He 
never  drinks  liquor  any  more,  only  beer.  He  is  real  fond  of  the 
children.  I  have  had  trouble  with  him  only  once  since  being  off 
probation  (November,  1916).  He  got  in  with  a  bad  crowd  and 
got  to  drinking,  but  that  was  nothing  so  bad  as  before.  No,  he 
hasn't  shown  any  sign  of  wanting  to  leave  me  again.  He  is  much 
better  than  he  was."  The  woman  in  talking  further  said  that  the 
improvement  was  entirely  due  to  the  court  experience  and  pro- 
bation.   She  now  wishes  that  she  had  made  a  complaint  before. 

Regarding  visits,  she  said  that  the  officer  came  to  see  them 
almost  every  month,  but  never  saw  the  man  on  these  calls.  She 
told  her  husband  once  that  the  officer  had  been  there  and  he  didn't 
like  it  —  "  Why  does  he  have  to  come  out  here,"  he  said. 
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Regarding  reporting,  she  had  the  following  to  say :  "  He  didn't 
like  to  go  down  there  and  report  at  all,  but  it  did  him  good.  He  is 
a  man  that  always  had  his  own  way.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  him 
to  meet  the  probation  officer ;  it  helped  to  keep  him  straight" 

8 
Name  —  G^ —  M — . 
CouBT  —  Erie  County. 
Offense — ^Attempted  grand  larceny. 
Pbobation  Began — April  3,  1914. 
Pbobation  Ended  —  May  21,  1915. 
Investigation  —  July  28,  1917. 

Probation  HiBtory 

This  was  a  boy  who  lived  with  his  parents  and  got  into  trouble 
through  bad  associates  and  drink.  He  was  working  in  a  pool  room 
at  night  which  brought  him  into  bad  company.  Probation  officer 
required  him  to  give  up  this  work  against  his  will  and  seek  other 
employment  Also  required  him  to  sign  a  pledga  Officer  made 
seventeen  visits  to  the  home.  Usually  saw  the  mother  on  these 
visits  and  obtained  th^e  full  cooperation  of  both  parents.  Boy  was 
required  to  report  to  the  probation  officer  weekly  while  in  the  city. 
For  the  last  part  of  his  probationary  period  he  obtained  work  in 
another  town.    He  was  then  required  to  report  by  letter. 

Investigation 

Boy  was  seen  alone  at  his  home.  He  said :  "  I  have  had  no 
more  trouble.  I  am  working  and  not  drinking  anything.  Drink 
caused  all  the  trouble." 

As  to  reporting,  he  said :  "'  It  was  all  right  I  knew  I  had  to 
do  it  so  I  did.  A  man  will  do  lots  of  things  when  he  has  to  and 
will  not  mind  it.  It  holds  a  man  from  doing  things  which  he 
would  otherwise  do." 

As  to  visiting  he  said  that  the  officer  came  every  month  to  hii! 
home  but  he  saw  him  only  once  or  twice  on  these  occasions.  He 
said :  "A  mother  will  take  an  interest  if  she  is  a  real  mother  and 
will  help  the  officer  and  tell  him  about  you." 

He  said  he  didn't  suppose  the  probation  would  be  so  strict 
He  was  made  to  feel  that  he  had  to  be  careful  and  report  promptly. 
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Said  the  officebr  made  him  give  up  his  job  in  the  pool  room  on 
acoount  of  the  associations.  He  admitted  that  these  were  bad  but 
said  he  didn't  like  to  give  up  the  job  because  it  paid  good  money. 

9. 
Namb — A —  N — . 
OouET  —  Erie  County  Supreme. 
Offexsk  — Abandonment. 
Pbobation  Began  —  November  20,  1914. 
PROBATION  Ended  —  March  31,  1916. 
Investigation  —  July  27,  1917. 

Probation  History 

This  was  the  case  of  a  young  man,  thirty  years  old,  who  had 
abandoned  his  wife  and  two  children,  aged  five  and  three  years,  ' 
leaving  them  in  destitute  circumstances.    He  left  the  city  and  was 
gone  for  several  months.     His  wife  got  out  a  warrant  and  on  his 
return  he  was  arrested. 

He  had  been  married  five  years.  The  marriage  was  forced  and 
very  unhappy.  Previously,  in  April,  1911,  he  had  been  arrested 
for  non-support  and  placed  on  probation  in  the  City  Court.  Under 
the  abandonment  charge  he  was  convicted  and  after  a  thorough 
iir\^estigation  by  the  probation  officer  he  was  placed  on  probation 
and  required  to  pay  the  pro])ation  officJer  $5  a  week  for  the  support 
of  his  wife.  They  desired  a  separation  and  it  was  allowed.  The 
probation  officer  made  ten  visits  to  the  home.  In  these  visits  the 
wife  and  children  were  always  seen,  but  the  man  was  usually  away 
at  work  He  was  employed  as  head  bell-boy  in  the  hotel.  The 
probation  officer  brought*  about  a  reconciliation  of  the  couple. 
The  man  was  required  to  report  every  week  at  the  probation  (tfSce 
up  to  the  last  three  months  of  hi?-^ probation  period  when  he  was 
required  to  report  every  two  weeks.  He  missed;  only  one  report 
in  all  this  time.  After  the  couple  was  reconciled,  the  probatiqn 
officer  arranged  for  payment  of  his  full  wages  direct  to  the  wife. 
He  was  discharged  apparently  greatly  improved. 

■ 

Investigation 
The  wife  was  seen  at  her  home  wrhich  was  clean  and  prosperous 
looking.     She  stated  that  her  husband  was  doing  very  well,  that 
she  had  had  no  trouble  since  he  was  discharged  from  probation. 
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He  was  woiking  steadily,  earning  excellent  wages  at  the  factory. 
He  is  giving  all  his  money  to  his  wife.  She  approved  strongly 
of  the  reporting  syst€m  as  a  disciplinary  method  for  beeping  the 
probationer  in  lina  She  said  that  visits  by  the  probation  officers 
were  always  welcomed  by  her.  The  probation  officer  coming  to 
the  home,  she  said,  only  saw  her  husband  twice  and  then  he  wonld 
not  talk  any.  He  would  say,  "  How  do  you  do,"  and  go  out.  She 
believes  that  probation  is  the  ideal  method  in  a  case  like  hers. 

The  man  was  seen  by  appointment  later  alone.  He  confirmed 
all  his  wife  had  said.  He  stated  that  he  had  a  good  permanent 
position  that  piermits  of  advancement ;  he  gets  $20  a  week ;  that  all 
was  happy  at  his  home.  He  said,  "  The  trouble  was  all  my  own 
fault;  I  didn't  understand  my  wife  nor  she  me,  but  now  we  do 
and  there  will  be  no  more  trouble.  It  was  the  probation  that 
brought  me  to  my  senses.  It  brought  us  together  and  was  a  very 
good  thing  for  ma" 

As  to  reporting,  he  said  that  he  approved  of  it.  He  had  heard 
no  complaint  about  it.  He  said,  "I  think  it  is  the  best  method 
there  is;  it  holds  a  man."  He  said  that  he  heard  conservation 
by  men  waiting,  but  never  anything  injurious.    He  spoke  highly 

of  Mrs. 's  way  of.  talking  to  probationers.    She  was  always 

kind  and  helpful  and  encouraging  with  him,  but  he  had  heard  her 
call  down  two  men  good  and  hard.  . 

As  to  home  visits,  he  believed  that  they  were  good  if  done  in 

the  right  way.    Mrs. ,  he  said,  never  criticised  or  seemed 

to  be  trying  to  spy  on  them,  but  just  came  in  as  if  for  a  social 
call.  He  thought  that  probation  was  a  fine  method  and  had  no 
criticism  of  the  way  it  was  carried  out  in  his  case  but  only  praise 
and  gratitude. 

10. 

Name — F —  B — . 

Coubt  —  Erie  County. 

Offense  —  Grand  larceny. 

Pbobation  Began  —  January  30,  1914. 

Pbobation  Ended  —  May  22,  1915.   " 

Investigation  —  July  27,  1917. 
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Probation  HiBtory 

This  was  a  difficult  case.  A  very  thorough  investigation  was 
made  which  showed  the  man  to  be  driniking  to  excess.  He  had  a 
good  wife  but  was  separated  from  her.  He  had  not  done  any  work 
for  three  months  but  had  been  drunk  most  of  the  time.  Was 
sleeping  out  imder  bams,  covered  with  vermin,  and  associating 
with  the  worst  bums.  He  had  had  $2,000  left  him  by  his  mother 
sometime  before  and  had  spent  most  of  it  in  riotous  living.  He 
had  stolen  a  horse  with  another  man,  both  of  them  being  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  at  the  time. 

The  probation  officers  had  a  difficult  time  to  help  this  man. 
He  was  required  to  take  the  pledge  and  a  reconciliation  with  his 
good  wife  was  brought  about.  He  did  not  stop  drinking  entirely 
at  first  and  left  his  wife.  He  also  attempted  to  pass  worthless 
checks.  He  was  rearrested  but  given  another  chance.  According 
to  the  probation  record  he  became  steadily  better  and  was  working 
regularly  and  living  with  his  wife  at  the  end  of  the  probation 
period.  The  probation  officers  made  fifteen  visits  to  the  home, 
usually  seeing  the  man's  wife  and  her  mother.  He  also  secured 
the  cooperation  of  the  priest.  He  secured  work  for  the  man  and 
medical  attention.  Reports  to  the  probation  office  were  made 
every  week  with  very  few  exceptions.  Sixty  reports  were  recorded. 

Investigation 

I  saw  the  man  alone  at  the  probation  office  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  him.  He  said  that  drink  caused  all  the  trouble.  Said  he 
was  drunk  most  of  the  time  for  three  months  and  was  in  a  very 
bad  way.     Said :  "  I  can't  speak  too  highly  of  probation  and  of 

Mr. ."    He  said  that  the  probation  officer  got  him  a  good 

job  with  the  Telephone  Company  where  he  stayed  until  a  short 
time  ago,  when  he  got  another  job.  He  said  that  the  probation 
officer  brought  him  and  his  wife  together.  He  got  them  together 
at  the  probation  office  and  talked  matters  over  with  them.  They 
finally  agreed  to  live  together  and  have  been  happy  since.  The 
probation  officer  arranged  for  the  man  to  give  over  the  money  that 
he  still  had  left  ($800)  to  his  wife's  care.  This  the  man  admitted 
was  best  for  him  as  he  was  spending  it  all.    His  wife  has  since 
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bought  everything  for  him.  Said  he  had  drank  nothing  since 
being  released  from  probation. 

As  to  reporting,  he  said :  *^  I  came  every  week.  It  was  no 
trouble.  I  liked  to  meet  the  officer  and  it  did  me  good.  A  man 
will  keep  straight  when  he  knows  he  has  to  report."  He  said  he 
did  not  talk  with  any  probationers  at  the  office  or  see  anything 
wrong.     He  usually  went  in  and  out  without  much  waiting. 

The  man  was  deeply  appreciative  of  what  had  been  done  for 
him  through  probation.  He  said  heM  like  to  be  able  to  return  it 
in  some  way.  Probation  had  made  a  man  of  him  he  said.  Said : 
*^  I  know  that  if  they  had  sent  me  up  I'd  have  been  ruined.  I 
would  have  died  from  it.  I  no^'er  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  come  out  and  face  my  friends." 

11. 

Name  —  C —  M — . 

Court  —  Erie  County  Supreme. 

Offense  —  Petit  larceny  and  being  an  accomplice  in  theft. 

Peobation  Began — April  19,  1915. 

Peobation  Ended  —  May  31,  1916. 

Investigation  —  July  27,  1917. 

Probation  History 

Investigations  showed  that  the  man  was  of  weak  character  and 
hnd  fallen  through  bad  associates.  He  had  a  good  wife,  but  there 
had  been  domestic  difficulties.  The  probation  officer  worked  with 
both  man  and  wife  advising  them  frequently.  They  were  usually 
seen  at  the  office.  Both  the  man  and  wife  called  and  were  encour- 
aged and  advised.  Only  two  visits  to  the  home  were  recorded. 
Probation  officer  refrained  from  calling  because  the  man  liv«d 
at  his  place  of  employment  and  did  not  want  his  employer  to 
know  that  he  was  on  probation.  Reports  were  made  regularly 
to  the  office  every  week  for  seven  months,  then  bi-weekly  to  the 
end  of  probation.  The  man  was  encouraged  to  seek  better  associa- 
tions. At  the  time  of  his  discharge  from  probation,  he  was  work- 
ing regularly  and  had  obtained  an  increase  in  wages.  Home  con- 
ditions were  greatly  improved. 


The  probation  officer  made  the  following  statement  on  the  case 
history  blank  at  the  time  of  the  discharge  from  probation :  "  There 
has  been  quite  a  transformation  in  this  family  since  the  man 
was  placed  on  probation.  At  the  time  of  his  release  on  probation 
they  were  living  in  fumi^ed  rooms  and  possessed  no  furniture 
and  were  barely  maJdng  ends  meet.  They  have  purchased  a  nice 
selection  of  furniture  and  thoir  home  is  comfortable.  The  man 
is  doing  exceptionally  well  and  I  am  satisfied  with  his  conduct." 

Inveatigatioii 

Both  the  man  and  wife  were  seen  at  their  home.  The  man 
was  talked  with  alone  also.  Both  said  that  everything  was  going 
.well  with  them  and  that  they  were  having  no  trouble.  The  home 
.18  evidently  a  happy  ona  They  are  very  fond  of  their  little  boy. 
The  man  is  a  good  steady  worker.  Both  of  them  spoke  in  high 
appreciation  of  the  probation  officer's  helpfulness. 

Begarding  methods  of  supervision,  while  the  man  wouldn't 
admit  that  in  his  case  supervision  was  greatly  needed,  he  thought 
that  reporting  to  the  probation  officer  was  important.  After  some 
conversation,  I  got  him  to  talk  frankly  and  to  take  an  abstract 
view  of  probation.  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  shrewd,  well-mean- 
ing, but  perhaps  weak-willed.  He  said,  "I  think  they  ought  to 
report  every  week.  If  a  fellow  is  inclined  to  go  with  bad  company 
(his  trouble)  he  won't  do  it  so  quickly  if  he  knows  he  has  to  report 
that  week.  If  its  only  onoe  in  two  weeks,  he  may  go  wrong  in  the 
meantime." 

The  man  said  he  ne\^er  talked  with  any  other  probationers  while 
reporting.  He  always  waited  in  the  hall.  He  thought  it  bad  for 
men  to  mingle  but  saw  no  ill  effects  except  once  when  he  saw  two 
boys  talking  together  one,  the  older,  seemingly  a  tougher  lad,  said 
"  I  got  pulled  three  times,  got  probation,"  or  something  like  that. 
Once  in  the  office  two  men  were  talking  together  and  the  probation 
officer  saw  theon.  One  was  called  in  and  disposed  of  and  then  the 
other  one  was  held  for  some  time  so  as  to  keep  them  apart. 

Regarding  home  visits,  he  said  the  officer  came  twice  to  se-e 
them.  He  thought  it  important  to  see  the  family.  He  thought 
home  visiting  was  better  than  reporting  if  men  could  be  seen  at 
home  and  if  the  officer  could  come  without  being  recognized. 
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12. 
Name  —  M —  S — '-. 
CouET  —  Erie  County  Supreme. 
Offense  —  Grand  larceny. 
Probation  Began  —  March  4,  1914. 
Peobation  Ended — April  29,  1915. 
Investigation  —  July  27,  1917. 

Probation  History 

This  boy  was  10  years  of  age,  living  at  home  with  his  parCTits. 
In  company  with  several  other  boys  he  stole  an  automobile,  riding 
about  the  city  and  surrounding  country  for  several  hours  and 
finally  abandoning  it  a  short  distance  from  where  it  was  stolsL 
He  had  also  been  implicated  in  the  theft  of  another  automobile. 
He  had  a  record  for  juvenile  delinquency.  He  came  from  a  good 
home,  but  associated  with  a  tough  crowd.  The  probation  officer 
obtained  the  full  cooperation  of  the  father  and  mother.  He 
vnsited  the  home  ten  times  during  the  probation  period.  He 
assisted  the  boy  in  securing  employment.  He  required  him  to  go 
to  night  school.  The  boy  reported  every  week  to  the  probation 
office,  never  missing  a  report.  The  officer  required  him  to  bring 
his  pay  envelope.  He  was  discharged  after  one  year  and  two 
months  on  probation,  greatly  improved. 

Investigation 

I  met  the  boy  coming  from  work  and  talked  with  him  alone 
He  is  a  straight-forward  young  man,  now  18  years  of  age,  who 
looks  you  in  the  eye  and  has  e\'^ry  appearance  of  being  an  honest, 

hard-working  fellow.     He  has  an  excellent  position  in  the 

factory  and  makes  good  pay.  When  seen  he  was  just  starting  a 
correspondence  course  in  metallurgy.  He  is  ambitious  to  advance. 
He  says  he  does  not  mix  at  all  any  more  with  the  old  crowd.  Be 
has  given  them  all  up.  He  speaks  very  highly  of  probation  and 
said  frankly  he  believed  it  had  saved  him  from  a  bad  life.  He 
appears  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  probation  officer  for  all  that  he 
did  for  him.  He  says  that  he  got  him  jobs  and  watched  over  him 
closely.  He  says  he  is  very  thankful  as  many  of  the  boys  he  went 
with  before  are  now  doing  time. 

>  H  to  reporting,  he  said,  "  I  knew  that  I  had  to  do  it  so  did  not 
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mind  it.    I  liked  to  go  down  and  have  a  chat  with  Mr.  -r . 


When  you  know  the  officer  is  looking  out  for  you,  you  are  pretty 
careful  what  you  do." 

As  to*  visiting,  said  that  he  saw  the  probation  officer  several 
times  when  he  came  to  see  his  father.  He  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  home  to  make  sure  of  what  a  fellow  is  doing. 

I  saw  the  father  alone  in  his  tailor  shop.  Ho  said,  "  Probation 
made  Manuel  a  good  boy.  He  is  now  all  right  in  every  way; 
makes  me  no  trouble.  He  is  a  very  good  boy,  but  before  he  goi* 
on  probation  he  was  pretty  bad.  He  went  with  a  bad  crowd ;  he 
made  it  a  practice  to  steal  automobiles  and  go  on  joy-rides." 

As  to  reporting,  he  said  he  believed  it  was  very  good  for  the 
boy.  He  (the  father)  didn't  have  to  tell  him  to  report.  He 
always  knew  when  the  time  came  and  went.  He  said  that  the  boy 
was  pretty  well  scared  and  careful  to  obey  all  conditions.  He 
knew  he  was  being  watched.  The  father  was  very  appreciative 
of  all  that  the  officer  had  done  and  of  the  way  he  cooperated  with 
him.  Says  he  got  the  boy  several  jobs  and  got  him  to  workiug 
steadily.    He  helped  him  to  give  up  all  his  bad  associates. 

13. 

Name  —  J —  C — . 
CouET  —  Buffalo  City. 
Offense  —  Public  intoxication. 
Pbobation  Began — April  29,  1915. 
Probation  Ended  —  May  1,  1916. 
Investigation  —  July  30,  1917. 

Probation  History 
iLan  had  a  wife  and  son.  Investigation  showed  that  the  man 
had  been  unusually  cruel  to  his  wife  before  being  placed  on  pro- 
bation and  had  neglected  to  support  her.  When  placed  on  proba- 
tion he  was  required  to  pay  his  wages  to  his  wife.  During  his 
probation  term  he  paid  a  total  of  $949.32  to  his  wife,  and  behaved 
himself  in  e^'ery  way.  The  probation  officer  visited  the  home 
twelve  times.     The  man  reported  regularly  every  week  without 

missing. 

Investigation 

Visited  the  home  and  talked  with  the  wife.  She  said :  "  Every- 
thing is  fine  now.    He  treats  me  all  right,  but  once  in  a  while  he 
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is  groncbj.  Before  I  had  hini  put  on  probatim  he  was  xioT 
mean  to  me  and  oftea  hurt  me;  Init  while  be  was  cm  probation  he 
was  good  to  me  and  turned  over  all  his  money,  or  at  least  all  he 
said  ho  earned.  I  could  not  tell  how  much  he  earned  for  he  was 
sick  a  lot.  He  never  liked  to  report  but  be  nerer  missed  a  day. 
He  didn't  like  it  because  there  were  two  other  men  who  worked 
under  him  who  were  also  on  probation  and  he  was  ashamed,    llr. 

is  a  fine  man ;  he  has  called  here  se^^al  times  and  was 

always  ready  to  help  if  1  needed  it. 

*^  The  reporting  was  what  made  Jimmie  go  straight.  He  knew 
be  had  to  report  every  week  and  knew  what  to  expect  if  he  failed 

to  do  it.    Mr. ne\'er  saw  my  husband  here  at  home;  he 

always  saw  him  on  reporting  nights  and  talked  to  him." 

14. 
Xame  —  T —  J — . 

Court  —  BuflFalo  City. 
Ofpensp:  —  Xon-i5up|X)rt. 
Probatiox  Began  — August  2,  1916. 
Probation  Ended  —  March  *30,  1917. 
Investigation — July  -JO,  1017. 

Probation  History 

Placed  on  probation  and  requrred  to  pay  $2.50  weekly  for  the 
support  of  his  wife.  He  was  visited  by  the  probation  officer  six 
times  and  reported  every  week,  making  his  payments  regularly. 
The  probation  history  record  shows  that  the  couple  were  recon- 
ciled and  the  man  saved  money  while  on  probation.     Discharged 

with  improvement. 

Investigation 

■ 

Saw  the  wife.  The  man  was  away  at  work.  He  is  doing  wdl 
now,  has  stopped  drinking  and  is  behaving  himself.  Pays  her 
regularly  each  week  and  is  saving  some  money. 

"  It  was  just  what  he  needed.  He  didn't  mind  going  down  to 
report  and  it  was  those  Tuesday  night  trips  which  kept  him 
straight.  He  had  to  go  down  and  tell  whether  he  was  drinking 
or  not  and  how  much  money  he  was  earning  and  saving.  He 
didn't  mind  the  trips  down  and  he  always  came  home  early  after 
te  reported.    I  don't  think  he  drank  any  while  on  probation." 
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15. 
Name— R—  F— . 
CorRT  —  Buffalo  City. 
Offekse — Disorderly  conduct. 
Peobation  Began  —  September  24,  1914. 
I  koBATioN  Ended  —  December  30,  1914. 
Investigation  —  July  30,  1917.  . 

Probation  History 

Was  placed  on  probation  for  three  months,  required  to  pay  his 
wages  to  his  wife.  Reported  to  the  probation  officer  every  week 
with  one  exception.     Discharged  improved. 

Investigation 

Saw  man  at  his  home;  very  intelligent,  high  type  of  man.  The 
offense  consisted  of  his  slapping  his  wife.  He  is  sober  and  a 
hard  worker;  is  a  contracting  painter  and  has  a  good  business. 
He  owns  his  own  home.  They  have  a  very  neat,  attractive  home. 
The  wife  was  neatly  dressed  and  of  refined  appearance. 

The  man  said :  '*  I  was  not  a  bad  man;  this  was  the  only  time 
1  ever  got  into  trouble  and  then  it  was  the  fault  of  a  woman  who 

lived  dowaistairs.    Xo,  I  didn't  dread  the  rejx)rting.    Mr. 

is  a  fine  man  and  I  always  enjoyed  talking  to  him.  I  do  think 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  hours  were  arranged  differently  so 
as  not  to  inconvenience  men  who  work  nights. 

"  Probation,  to  my  mind^ ,  is  the  finest  institution  which  has 
been  developed  in  the  last  century.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  its 
praise.  I  liked  all  of  the  officers  I  met  and  will  be  glad  to  meet 
any  of  them  again.  ^ly  wife  and  I  are  very  happy  now  and  I 
don't  believe  she  has  any  cause  to  complain." 

16, 
Name— H—  V—. 
Ck)UET  —  Syracuse  Children's. 
Offekse  —  JuveuUe  delinquency. 
Peobation  Began  —  March,  1917. 
Peobation  to  End  —  Indefinite. 
Invesxtoation  — August  15,  1917. 
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Probation  History 
The  records  show  that  thorough  supervision  has  been  main- 
tained in  this  case.  Twelve  home  visits  have  been  made  in  five 
months.  The  school,  church  and  playground  have  also  been 
visited.  Reports  to  the  probation  office  have  been  made  every  week. 
Case  reported  as  doing  well. 

Investigatioii 

Upon  visiting  this  home  with  the  probation  officer  we  found  the 
housekeeper  said  she  never  has  to  urge  her  to  go  down  on  Friday 
from  his  work  while  we  were  there  so  we  talked  with  all  of  the 
family. 

The  little  girl  is  reporting  regularly  and  the  housekeeper  savs 
she  is  doing  very  well.  The  probation  officer  got  the  child  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  playground  and  this  has  meant  a  lot  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  case.  The  little  girl  says  she  likes  to  report  and  the 
housekeeper  said  she  never  has  to  urge  her  to  go  down  on  Friday 
afternoon.  The  probation  officer  has  urged  the  child  to  give  up 
her  former  companions  and  this  has  been  done. 

The  officer  plans  to  visit  this  house  every  week  as  it  is  a  case 
which  needs  constant  supervision.  The  effects  of  the  officer's 
work  are  already  shown  in  the  impro\-ed  conduct  of  the  child. 

17. 

Name  — S family. 

CouET  —  Syracuse  Children's. 
Offense  —  Improper  guardianship. 
Probation  Began  —  March  9,  1917. 
Probation  to  End  —  Indefinite. 
Investigation  — August  15,  1917. 

Probation  History 

The  case  was  thoroughly  investigated  before  being  placed  on 
probation.  Many  visits  have  been  made  by  the  probation  officer, 
averaging  two  a  week.  The  mother  and  some  of  the  children 
were  seen.  The  school  and  church  also  have  been  visited  and  the 
attendance  of  all  the  children  at  Sunday  School  secured.  The 
father  was  assisted  in  getting  employment.  Medical  attention 
was  secured  through  a  visiting  nurse.  The  oldest  girl,  Hazel,  has 
been  reporting  for  the  family  regularly  each  week. 
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Investigation 

This  is  a  case  where  the  whole  family  is  practically  on  proba- 
tion. There  are  four  girls  and  one  boy  besides  the  father  and 
mother.  One  of  the  girls,  the  oldest  one,  was  brought  in  for 
improper  guardianship.  She  is  now  working  at  a  grocery  store 
and  is  doing  well. 

With  Miss  I  visited  the  home  and  found  it  in  bad 

condition,  but  I  am  informed  by  the  probation  officer  that  it  is 
in  much  better  condition  now  than  it  was  when  she  began  her 
work.  The  mother  was  working  in  a  restaurant  downtown  as 
cleaning  woman  and  the  father  was  out  of  work  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  They  live  in  an  upstairs  flat  at  the  back  of  a  store,  and  the 
owner  of  the  flat,  who  is  also  the  storekeeper,  informed  us  that  he 
intended  to  put  the  family  out  as  they  had  not  paid  their  rent. 
The  father  said  he  had  a  promise  of  a  position  on  a  farm  and 
intended  to  move  his  family  out  there.  This  appeared  to  be  a 
good  solution  of  the  whole  matter  and  the  probation  officer  urged 
him  to  close  the  deal. 

We  talked  with  the  members  of  the  family  and  then  went  to  see 
the  girl  at  the  grocery  store.    She  is  reporting  regularly  and  says 

she  likes  to  come  down.    It  is  her  only  chance  to  tell  Miss 

of  her  troubles  at  home  and  apparently  they  are  numerous.  This 
home  requires  a  visit  every  week  and  sometimes  twice  a  week, 
but  the  probation  officer  is  handling  it  very  well  and  is  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  the  family. 

18. 
Name  — W—  W— . 
CouET  —  Syracuse  Ohildien's. 
Offense  —  Ungovernable  child. 
Probation  Began  —  Mav  1,  1917. 
Probation  to  End  —  May  1,  1918. 
Investigation — August  15,  1917. 

Probation  History 
An  investigation  was  made  previous  to  being  placed  on  pro- 
bation. The  case  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  male  volunteer 
who  made  several  visits  to  the  home.  The  school  had  been  visited 
also.  Regular  reports  to  the  salaried  probation  officer  have  been 
received  weekly. 
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In  company  ivith  Miss •  I  visited  this  hom^.    Th^lxiy  is 

still  aa  probation.  His  reports  to  the  probation  officer  have  been 
regular  and  apparently  everything  was  going  well.  On  our  visit 
to  the  home  we  found  that  this  was  not  true.  The  boy  has  been 
misbehaving  recently,  has  stolen  money,  and  refuses  to  obey  his 
.mother.  }Iis  father  has  left  home  so  the  boy  and  mother  are 
alone.  The  boy's  wages  were  essential  to  the  up^teep  of  the 
house. 

We  talked  with  the  probationer  and  he  said  he  had  left  his 
position  because  the  work  was  too  heavy  for  him.  At  present  he  is 
out  of  work.    I  talked  wuth  him  about  reporting  and  he  said  that 

be  liked  to  go  down  to  see  Miss .    She  was  always  nice  to 

him  ajid  talked  in  a  friendlv  manner.  He  said  he  had  not  told  her 
•he  had  quit  his  job  because  that  had  happened  very  recently. 

His  mother  said  that  she  thought  the  reporting  was  a  good 
;tliiug  for  him  but  she  was  afraid  he  was  lying  to  the  probation 

officer.     She  was  very  glad  Miss  had  come  out  to  the 

home  and  hoped  she  would  do  something. 

This  case  seems  to  show  that  although  the  reporting  had  been 
regular  and  although  the  boy  had  said  everything  was  going  all 
right,  the  reverse  was  true,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  home  visit 
the  probation  officer  would  have  been  left  in  the  dark  regarding 
the  true  cooaduct  of  her  probationer.  It  seems  to  emphasiise  the 
fact  that  whereas  reporting  is  valuable  from  the  standpoiut  of 
discipline,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  followed  up  by  visits  to  the 
home  to  ascertain  true  conditions. 

Name  — A—  T— . 

CouET  —  Newburgh  Recorder's. 

Offense  —  Non-suppoi-t, 

Probation  Began  —  March  15,  1915. 

Probation  Ended  —  March  15,  1916. 

Investigation — August  28,  1917. 

PrjObation  History 

f  Placed  on-  probation  to  pay  $10  per  week  for  the  support  of 
^hi^  wif e  and  several  children.  This  w^as  paid  regularly  every 
week.    Close  supervision  was  given  to  the  case.    Tlurtyr^in^  home 


Vim»  \^ere  made,"  the  money  being  taken  to  the  wife  by  the  pro- 
hdtion  officer  as  she  was  unable  to  come  to  the  office  and  leave 
her  children.  The  officer  secured  employment  for  the  man  and 
Visited  the  employer  frequently.  The  man  was  required  to  report 
to  the  officer  every  week  except  when  out  of  town.  TVenty-one 
office  reports  were  made. 

Investigation 

The  man,  his  wife  and  little  girl  were  seen  at  their  home.  The 
wife  talked  freely  and  stated  that  prior  to  probation  she  had  had 
a  vexj  hard  time. getting  the  man  to  support  her.  This  was 
before  the  days  of  a  probation  officer  in  Newburgh  and  she  said 
she  went  repeatedly  before  the  Recorder  and  asked  him  to  help 
her  with  her  husband.  He  talked  to  the  husband  on  numerous 
occasions  but  said  he  could  do  nothing  except  send  him  away. 
She  said :  "  That  wouldn't  havcf  done  me  any  good  for  then  he 
would  have  been  away  all  the  time,  so  I  just  had  to  put  up  with 
it  and  get  along  the  best  way  J .  could.  I  worked  and  took  in 
washings  for  a  while  and  we  managed  to  live.  ,  When  Recorder 

was  elected  I  went  to  him,  thinking  I  could  secure  help 

from  the  new  man.  He  was  as  helj)less  as  the  former  Recorder, 
although  he  did  his  best.  Shortly  after  this  the  probation  officer 
was  appointed  and  T  immediately  had  my  husband  put  on  proba- 
tion. Since  that  time  we  have  l)een  getting  along  very  well. 
Arthur  has  been  working  steadily  and  has  paid  his  money  for 
support  regularly.  The  probation  officer  used  to  pay  it  to  me  at 
the  offipe  but  he 'knew  it  was  hard  for  me  to  come  up  there  Satur- 
day nights  to  get  that  money,  so  he  told  me  he  would  bring  it  down 
to  the  home  here.    I  appreciated  his  kindness  in  doing  this.'' 

I  aaked  her  what  she  thought  of  the  reporting  plan.  She 
replied:  "I  think  the  reporting  is  a  very  fine  thing  for  when 
Arthur  had  to  do  it  he  never  forgot  he  was  on  probation,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  reporting  should  be  followed  up  by  the  probation 
(^6er  visiting  the  home,  for  unless  you  do  this  the  men  will  lie 
to  the  o&eet  and  the  wife  will  suiFer  accordingly.  I  cannot  say 
too  mueh  about  probation  for  it  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.. 
The  probation  officer  has  been  exceedingly  kind,  and  has  always 
had  our  welfare  at  heart," 
,  Xtiilk^witiii  the  husband  regarding  the  repoirtinga^         said 
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I 

that  occasionally  he  met  other  fellows  at  Mr. ^'s  office,  and 

he  knew  one  or  two  of  them.  He  never  became  acquainted  with 
any  while  there^  however,  but  he  has  seen  them  talking  to  each 
other.  He  said  he  didn't  mind  the  reporting.  It  was  merely  a 
duty  which  he  had  to  perform  and  he  took  his  medicine.  He  is 
very  glad  he  was  placed  on  probation  for  now  he  has  given  up 
drinking  and  is  leading  a  more  regular  life.  He  does  not  have 
to  work  so  hard  and  is  able  to  save  a  little  money  now  and  then. 
He  used  to  see  the  probation  officer  both  at  the  office  and  when  the 
officer  came  to  the  home.  At  the  office  he  usually  talked  with  the 
officer  for  some  time  and  gave  a  full  account  of  what  he  had  been 
doing  during  the  past  week.  The  officer  then  made  suggestions 
to  him  which  he  was  glad  to  accept 

At  the  present  time  the  probationer  is  working  steadily.  He  is 
a  skilled  mechanic  and  is  making  good  wages,  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  turns  over  to  his  wife  each  week. 

20. 

Name  —  J —  F — . 
CouET  —  Newburgh  Recorder's. 
Offense  —  Disorderly  conduct 
Probation  Began  — January  21,  1916. 
Peobation  Ended  —  October  6,  1916. 
Investigation — August  23,  1917. 

Probation  History 

Investigated  after  being  placed  on  probation.  Ten  home  visits 
were  made,  the  wife  and  sister  usually  being  seen.  The  man  was 
required  to  report  every  week  regularly.  (Thirty-five  reports 
made.)    Required  to  pay  family  support  directly  to  his  wifa 

Investigation 

Saw  probationer  and  wife.  They  are  doing  well  and  have  a 
nice,  clean  home.  The  man  is  making  from  $6  to  $8  per  day. 
The  wife  says  there  was  never  much  the  matter  with  her  husband 
except  that  he  drank  heavily.  The  man  says  he  has  stopped  all 
the  drinking  and  doesn't  have  any  desire  to  use  liquor  any  more. 
The  wife  said  that  she  had  hard  work  living  with  him  when  he 
was  drinking  and  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  work,  but  once  he  was 
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on  probation  he  straightened  up  and  worked  hard.    He  was  good 
to  her  and  didn't  di'ink. 

The  man  said :  "  I  thinik  the  reporting  was  a  good  thing.  I 
used  to  go  down  there  to  the  City  Hall  and  sometimes  I'd  see 
other  fellows  waiting  to  report  but  I  never  got  acquainted  with 

them.    Mr. and  I  would  sort  of  talk  things  over  and  Vd 

tell  him  what  I'd  been  doing  that  week  and  whether  I  had  been 
drinking  or  not/' 

21. 

Name — G^ —  K — 

CoTTET  —  Newburgh  Recorder's. 

Offense  — ^Assault,  third  degree. 

Peobation  Began  —  March  18,  1916. 

Peobation  Ended  —  March  18,  1917. 

Investigation — ^August  23,  1917. 

Probation  History 

Case  investigated  after  being  placed  on  probation.  Ordered  to 
pay  $3,50  per  week  for  support  of  family,  which  was  paid  regu- 
larly. The  oflScer  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  this  case.  The 
man  was  rearrested  twice  for  drinking  and  quarreling  with  his 
family.  Finally  he  separated  from  his  wife.  Thirteen  home 
visits  were  made  during  the  year  on  probation.  The  man's  friend 
who  worked  in  the  shop  with  him  was  also  seen.  He  was  required 
to  report  to  the  officer  every  week  at  first;  later  he  was  allowed 
to  report  less  often.  Thirty-nine  reports  were  made.  He  was 
discharged  with  improvement. 

Inyeatigation 

Saw  the  wife  and  daughter.  Probationer  much  improved.  Has 
a  fine  garden,  two  acres,  and  is  working  steadily.  The  wife  said : 
"  Probation  was  a  fine  thing  for  George.  We  had  an  awful  time 
before  he  was  arrested  but  now  we  have  no  trouble  and  he  has 
stopped  drinking.  He  is  working  very  hard  now,  both  at  the  shop 
and  at  home  in  the  garden.  He  didn't  mind  the  reporting  and  it 
did  him  a  lot  of  good  to  have  to  go  down  there  to  report  every 
week.    He  was  ashamed  of  himself  but  if  he  hadn't  had  to  report 

I  don't  believe  he  would  have  changed  any.     When  Mr.  

talked  to  him  and  called  him  down  he  always  remembered  it  and 
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vihen  he  caihe  to  se6  xis  at  the  house  George  always  braced  up. 
He  knew  he  had  to  report  or  he'd  land  in  jail  again  so  it  k^t  him 
straight" 

22. 

Name  — H—  S— . 

CotJBT  —  Westchester  County. 

•  O^ra^SE  —  Burglary,  third  degl'ee. 
Peobation  liEGAN — January  23,  1917. 
Probation  to  End  —  July  23',  1919. 
Investigation — ^August  28,  1917. 

Probation  History 

Thoroughly    investigated   before   being   placed    on    probation. 

The  boy  has  a  good  home.     Visited  by  the  officer  eight  or  nine 

times.     Required  to  report  regularly  at  the  probation  office  once 

a  month. 

Investigatioii 

I 'first  visited  Herman's  brother  Tom,  who  works  in  the  City 
Hall.  He  is  a  fine  type  of  fellow  and  is  very  much  intepested 
in  Herman's  probation  ex|)erience.  He  always  sees  the  probation 
officer  when  he  comes  to  town  and  tells  him  how  his  brother  ia 
getting  along. 

•  He  says  that  at  present  the  boy  is  working  and  intends  to  studj 
mechanical  engineering.  He  has  had  a  course  in  architecture, 
but  as  that  trade  is  very  slow  at  present  he  is  going  to  take  up 
the  mechanical  end  of  it.  He  says  the  probation  officer  has  encour- 
aged the  boy  to  do  this  and  has  asked  him  to  attend  a  trade 
school. 

Regarding  the  reporting,  Tom  said  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  his  brother.  The  boy  is  apt  to  be  diffident  and 
rather  shy  about  meeting  people  because  of  his  stuttering,  but 
the  officer  understands  him  and  the  talks  which  the  boy  has  with 
the  officer  are  very  encouraging  to  him.  He  thinks  a  great  deal 
of  good  is  accomplished  this  way. 

Tom  did  not  know  much  about  the  home  visiting  for  he  says  he 
is  never  there  when  the  officer  comes,  although  he  knows  the 
office  has  been  there  very  frequently,  probably  once  a  month. 
He  has  heard  his  mother  arid  sister  speak  of  this  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  happened  in  just  as  the  prdbatioti  officer  'was  leiaVingl 
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I  saw  the  sister  at  the  home.  She  says  that  Herman  is  doing 
all  right  and  is  working  every  day.  She  directed  me  to  his  place 
of  employment  at  a  garage  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

I  found  him  there  and  as  he  was  not  working  at  that  time  T 
was  able  to  talk  with  him.  He  has  taken  a  great  liking  to  the 
probation  ofScer  and  feels  that  he  is  about  the  best  friend  he  has. 
He  says  he  has  encouraged  him  in  school  work  and  he  can  see 
now  how  much  it  has  meant  to  him.  He  likes  to  report  and  has 
never  missed  up  to  the  present  tima  As  to  home  visits,  he  does 
not  know  much  about  them  because  his  mother  or  sister  usually 
talks  with  the  officer.  He  thinks  the  reporting  is  fine ;  he  gets  a 
lot  of  good  out  of  it,  especially  from  the  long  talks  he  has  with  the 
oflficer.    He  says  he  never  meets  any  other  boys  over  there. 

23 

Name  — E—  W— . 
CouET  —  Westchester  Countv. 
Offense  — ^Abandonment. 
PROBATION  Began  —  July  14,  1916. 
Pbobation  to  End  —  July  14,  1918. 
Investigation — ^August  28,  1917. 

Probation  History 

Investigated  before  being  placed  on  probation.  OflScer  has 
visited  the  mother's  home  and  the  boy  at  his  place  of  employment 
six  or  seven  times.  The  lawyer  in  the  case,  who  is  looking  after 
the  boy,  has  also  been  visited.     Reports  to  the  probation  office 

have  been  made  irregularly   as   the   probationer    in   P 

Six  or  seven  reports  have  been  made. 

Inveatisation 

Went  to  barber  shop  and  saw  probationer.  Good  type  of  man. 
Is  making  $13  per  week  and  pays  $7  to  his  wife.  Has  to  support 
himself  and  help  support  his  mother  on  the  other  $6.  For  that 
reason  the  officer  has  allowed  him  to  report  by  letter  recently  but 
formerly  he  reported  once  a  month  in  person.  It  cost  about  $1 
to  make  the  trip  and  took  him  five  hours.  The  man  says  everything 
is  o.  K.  now.  Will  probably  go  back  to  live  with  his  wife  again 
80on«    He  says  the  officer  is  a  fine  man  and  is  very  strict    When 
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he  was  reporting  he  used  to  spend  about  one  hour  in  the  probation 
office  and  the  officer  went  over  everything  very  carefully,  question- 
ing him  about  work,  payments,  habits,  the  way  he  spent  his  spare 
time  and  his  relations  at  home. 

^'  I  think  the  reporting  was  a  good  thing  for  me  and,  if  I 
could  afford  it,  I'd  like  to  go  over  every  month  as  I  used  to.     I 

liked  to  report  and  always  came  away  from  W feeling 

better  than  when  I  went.    Mr. always  encouraged  me  and 

it  meant  a  lot  to  talk  things  over  with  him  and  get  his  advice  on 
different  things.    I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Plattsburgh  and  make 

$35  a  week  but  Mr.  thought  I'd  better  stay  here,  so  of 

course  I  stayed.     The  reports  were  better  for  me  than  the  visits 

I  had  with  Mr.  here  in  the  shop  when  he  came  to 

P .      I    could   get   closer    to   him    in    the   office    at   the 

Court  House  and  could  tell  him  a  lot  more  than  I  could  hera 
He  used  to  talk  to  my  brother  and  my  mother.  Also  when  I  had  to 
report,  and  even  now  when  I  have  to  report  by  letter,  it  always 
makes  me  remember  that  I  was  in  trouble  once  so  I  don't  think 
I'll  ever  get  in  bad  again.  It  was  a  first  offense  and  my  experi- 
ence on  probation  has  taught  me  a  big  lesson." 
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Table  4 — Nuhbeb  of  Pehsonb  Remaikinq  on  Probation  on 
June  30,  1917 
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Table  4  —  Number  of  Persons  Remaining  on  Probation  on 

June  30,  1917  —  {Continued) 


courts 


Towns  and  Vixxaobs  in  —  Concluded 

Lewis  county 

Montgomery  county 

Nia^ra  county 

Oneida  county 

Onondaga  county 

Orange  county 

Rockland  county 

St.  Lawrence  county 

Steuben  county 

Suffolk  county 

Warren  county 

Westcheeter  county 


Caniateo 

Malone. . . . . . 

Medina 

Patchoffue.  . . 

Penn  Van 

Pleaaantville. 
St.  Johnsville. 
Herkimer. . . . 


VlLLAOES 


TOWNB 

Albany  county,  town  of  Colonic 

Allccany  county,  town  of  Cuba 

Herkimer  oounty,  town  of  Manheim .  . 
Naaeau  county,  town  of  Oyster  Bay . . . 
Niagara  county,  town  of  Lewiston .... 

Saratoga  county,  town  of  Corinth 

Schenectady  county,  town  of  Glenville. 
Chautauqua  county,  town  of  Hanover. 
Schuyler  county,  town  of  Dix 


Total  for  towns  and  villages. 


SUFRBICB  AND  CoUNTT  CoURTS 

Albany  Supreme  and  County 

Bronx  Supreme  and  County 

Broome  Supreme  and  County 

Cayuga  Supreme  and  County 

Chautauqtui  Supreme  and  County 

Chenango  Supreme  and  County 

Clinton  Supreme  and  Ck>unty 

Columbia  Supreme  and  County 

Cortland  Supreme  and  County 

Dutchess  Supreme  and  County 

Erie  Supreme  and  County 

Essex  Supreme  and  County 

Franklin  Supreme  and  County , 

Fulton  Supreme  and  County 

Genesee  Sm>reme  and  County 

Herkimer  supreme  and  County 

Jefferson  Supreme  and  County 

Kinip  Supreme  and  County 

Lewis  Supreme  and  County 

Livingston  Suprone  and  Uounty 

Madison  Supreme  and  County , 

Monroe  Suprone  and  County 

Monroe  County,  Children's  Part 

Montgomery  Supreme  and  County 

Nsssau  Supreme  and  County 

New  Ycwk  Supreme  and  General  Sessions. 

Niagara  Supreme  and  County 

Oneida  Supreme  and  County 

Qnondaga  Supreme  and  County 

Ontario  Supreme  and  County 

QDtario  County,  Children's  Part 

Qrange  Supreme  and  County 

QSWQgo  Supreme  and  County 


Boys 


3 

2 


12 
2 
6 


10 
3 


2 
1 
6 


59 


13 


2 
1 


2 
2 


152 


09 


26 


Girls 


2 

i 


1 

7 


15 


25 


8 


Men 


4 

1 

7 

21 

12 

26 


14 
21 


1 
6 


o 

13 


1 

11 

3 


231 


41 

81 

29 

10 

14 

10 

8 

2 

.     7 

72 

285 

16 

28 

9 

1 

1 

18 

72 

6 

1 

3 

32 


6 

8 

951 

85 

64 

47 

6 


23 
65 


Women 


1 

i 


1 

5 
1 


19 


8 
1 


4 

10 
1 


11 

1 


1 
61 


1 
1 
1 


Total 


7 

3 

7 

21 

26 

31 

7 

14 

42 

4 

1 

9 


1 
2 

1 
6 
1 
6 
18 
67 


14 
11 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


417 


41 

89 

30 

10 

14 

11 

8 

5 

7 

76 

295 

17 

28 

10 

1 

1 

18 

83 

7 

1 

3 

32 

94 

6 

.      9 

1,012 

85 

65 

48 

7 

33 

23 

66 
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Table  4  —  Numbeb  of  Persons  Remaining  on  Probation  on 

June  30,  1917  —  (Concluded) 


courts 


SupRB  'B  AND  Couirrr  Comm —  Condudtd 

OtaefO  Supreme  and  CooDty 

Putnam  Supreqie  and  County 

Queens  Supreme  and  County 

RenaMlaer  Supreme  and  County 

Richmond  Supreme  and  County 

Rockland  Supreme  and  County 

St.  Lawrence  Supreme  and  County 

Saratoga  Supreme  and  County 

Schenectady  Supreme  and  County 

Schohaii?  oupreme  and  County 

Steuben  Supreme  and  County 

Suffolk  Supreme  and  County 

Tioca  Supreme  and  County 

TompkiLt  Supreme  and  County 

Ulster  Supreme  and  County 

Warren  Supreme  and  County 

Westchester  Supreme  and  County 


Total  for  supreme  and  county  courts. 
Grand  total 


Bays 


98 


3.170 


Gir!s 


Men 


33 


847 


1 

3 

54 

28 

22 
3 

28 
7 
4 
4 

15 
8 
1 
1 
6 
5 

88 


2,259 


Women 


9.553 


2 

8 


1 
3 


120 


9S2 


Total 


1 

5 

62 

28 

22 

3 

30 

7 

4 

5 

18 

8 

1 

1 

6 

5 


2,510 


14.553 
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FOEEWOKD 

The  Tenth  Annual  State  Conference  of  Probation  OffioerSj 
called  at  the  invitation  of  the  State  Probation  Comraifision,  was 
held  in  Binghamton  on  Ifovember  11,  12  and  13,  1917.  Eighty- 
two  persons  registered  as  delegates  at  the  meetings,  of  whom  forty- 
eight  were  probation  officers  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

There  were  two  public  mass  meetings  with  formal  addresses  and 
a  luncheon  at  which  addresses-  were  delivered.  The  remaining 
sessions  were  devoted  to  informal  discussions  freely  participated 
in  by  the  probation  officers.  These  were  of  unusual  value.  The 
plan  which  has  been  followed  for  several  years  of  placing  these 
sessions  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  probation  officers  without  for- 
mal program  has  been  successful.  Of  special  value  were  the  dis- 
cussions on  methods  of  supervising  probationers,  treatment  of  alco- 
holism, and  methods  of  dealing  with  girls. 

Especially  valuable  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  J. 
Kelso,  Superintendent  of  Neglected  and  Dependent  Children  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  who  pre^sented  interesting  stereopticon 
views  of  the  methods  of  child  care  which  have  been  used  in  Canada. 
Other  invited  speakers  were  Dr.  Frank  L.  Christian,  Superin- 
intendent  of  Elmira  Reformatory,  who  presented  an  unusually 
illuminating  address;  Mr.  Frederick  II.  "V\Tiitin  of  the  Committee 
of  Fourteen  of  New  York  City;  Miss  Mabel  B.  Ellis  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  Rev.  Matthew  L.  Fortier, 
Dean  of  the  Fordham  School  of  Sociology,  New  York  City.  At 
each  of  the  formal  sessions,  a  probation  officer  spoke,  Mr.  William 
F.  Hodge  of  Onondaga  County,  at  the  first  session,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
J.  Cooley  of  the  New  York  City  Magistrates'  Courts  at  the  Mon- 
day evening  session. 

These  annual  gatherings  of  the  probation  officers  of  the  State 
have  proved  of  immense  value  in  promoting  efficient,  scientific 
development  of  the  probation  system.  The  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences  in  this  work  is  most  necessary.  The  inspiration  and 
encouragement  derived  by  the  probation  officers  from  these  meet- 
ings makes  them  well  worth  while. 
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The  confepences  are  arranged  each  year  especially  for  the  pro- 
bation officers  of  the  State,  but  all  persons  interested  are  invited 
to  attend.  The  next  conference  will  be  held  at  Rochester  Novem- 
ber 11  and  12,  1918. 

In  the  proceedings  which  follow  all  of  the  formal  addresses  and 
such  of  the  remarks  at  the  informal  discussions  as  seem  of  per- 
manent value  are  published. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    TENTH    ANNUAL    STATE 
CONFERENCE  OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS 


FIRST  SESSION 
Sunday  Afternoon,  November  11,  1917 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Hon.  Frank  H.  Truitt,  Mayor  of  Binohamton:  The 
extent  of  a  person's  goodness  should  be  measured  by  the  amount 
and  kind  of  good  they  do  in  the  world.  Those  who  guide  the 
lives  of  others  toward  better  things;  those  who  lend  the  helping 
hand  to  the  man,  woman  or  child  who  has  stepped  aside,  who  has 
committed  some  act  against  law  and  society,  to  become  useful 
citizens,  are  doing  a  mighty  good  work.  It  is  just  these  same 
good  deeds  that  are  being  done  day  by  day  by  the  conscientious 
probation  officers  the  world  over. 

As  mayor  of  this  city,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  Bing- 
hamton  and  feel  confident  that  our  city  and  citizens  will  benefit 
by  your  stay  here  and  I  trust  your  stay  will  prove  not  only 
profitable,  but  pleasurable  as  well. 

PRESIDENrS  ADDRESS 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Wade,  President  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission,  Buffalo:  At  the  annual  conference  of  probation 
officers,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  President  of  the  State  Pro- 
bation Commission  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  important  events 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  point  out  conditions  and 
methods  arising  in  the  year's  experience  which  should  be  encour- 
aged or  avoided. 

To  many  of  us  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  probation  sys- 
tem and  charged  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  its  administra- 
tion, the  most  notable  and  at  the  same  time  regrettable  event  has 
been  the  resignation  of  Homer  Folks  from  the  State  Commission. 
Mr.  Folks  was  Chairman  of  the  temporary  State  Commission  of 
1905-6  which  made  an  investigation  into  conditions  in  the  State 
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and  drafted  the  State  Commission  Law.  He  became  President 
of  the  Commission  at  its  organization  in  1907  and  continued  as 
president  until  July  of  the  present  year. 

Bringing  to  the  study  of  probation  problems,  many  of  them 
new  and  untried,  an  intelligence  keen  in  analysis,  an  exceptional 
experience  in  social  work  and  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  proba- 
tion, the  State  Commission  under  his  guidance  has  been  able  to 
contribute  much  of  strength  and  growth  to  the  cause  of  proba- 
tion not  only  in  New  York  State  but  throughout  the  land. 

At  this  time  of  national  crisis,  trained  men  of  all  kinds  are 
being  called  to  service.  It  was  to  bo  expected  that  a  man  of 
Homer  Folks'  experience  and  sense  of  duty  would  be  called  and 
that  he  would  respond.  He  is  today  doing  "his  bit"  in  France 
in  charge  of  the  tuberculosis  work  of  the  Red  Cross  society',  a 
service  of  magnitude  and  great  usefulness. 

The  most  important  laws  which  the  State  Probation  Commis- 
sion assisted  in  drafting,  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  an  amendment  to  the  Liquor  Tax  Law  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  preliminary  to  the  submission  to  popular  vote  of 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution.     The  Liquor  Tax  Law 
provided   that   anyone  was  subject   to  civil   damages   who   sold 
liquor  to  a  person  convicted  of  public  intoxication  during   the 
year  immediately  preceding  or  convicted  a  number  of  times  of 
felony  or  misdemeanor,  if  a  written  notice  had  been  previously 
served  by  a  parent,  wife,  husband,  child  or  other  person  specified 
in  the  statute.     The  amendment  added  a  probation  officer  durinji^ 
the  period  of  probation  and  a  parole  officer  to  the  list  of  those  who 
were  entitled   to  serve  such  notice  and  gives  to  the  probation 
officer   more   oi)portunity   to   protect   the   probationer   from    the 
enticements  of  the  saloonkeeper. 

Among  the  amendments  included  in  the  judiciarj''  article 
reported  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  a  provision  givinir 
the  Legislature  power  to  establish  children's  oourt  and  courts 
of  domestic  relations  and  confer  upon  them  equity  jurisdiction. 
This  amendment  failed  when  the  constitution  was  disapproved. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  revise  the  amendment  and  to  resubmit  it 
as  a  separate  amendment.    * 
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In  order  that  yon  may  understand  more  clearly  the  proposed 
amendment  permit  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Equity  or  cfaan* 
eery  jurisdiction  is  the  broadest  and  freest  power  which  certain 
courts  possess.  It  is  the  jurisdiction  that  ha&  been  applied  from 
time  immemorial  to  the  relations  of  guardian  and  ward,  husband 
and  wife  and  domestic  relations  generally. 

The  original  conception  of  children's  court  had  its  inception 
in  the  right  of  the  State  as  the  guardian  or  the  parens  patriae 
of  the  child.  When  children's  courts  were  first  established  they 
were  placed  in  courts  having  equity  jurisdiction.  To-day  in 
many  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  children's  courts  are 
courts  or  parts  of  courts  having  and  using  in  children's  work 
equity  jurisdiction. 

Unfortunately  for  the  development  of  the  children's  courts 
in.  New  York  State  equity  jurisdiction  was  limited  by  the  con- 
stitution to  the  Supreme  Court.  .jPlacing  children's  courts  in 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  considered  practicable  or  feasible.  It 
has  accordingly  been  necessary  to  keep  children's  courts  in 
criminal  courts  although  every  effort  has  been  made  by  statute 
to  remove  the  criminal  atmosphere  both  in  procedure  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  development  in 
domestic  relations  courts  as  an  outgrowth  of  probation.  Thesa 
courts  have  been  also  parts  of  criminal  courts  in  which  non-sup- 
port and  kindred  cases  are  tried.  Their  record  has  been  extraor- 
dinary. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  formerly  wasted  in 
riotous  living  by  husbands  and  fathers  have  been  turned  over  to 
neglected  homes  and  thousands  of  families  have  been  improved 
and  reconstructed  through  the  organization  of  these  courts  and 
their  probation  agencies. 

Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of  the  children's  courts  and 
courts  of  domestic  relations  their  activios  and  opportunities 
in  the  opinion  of  many  will  be  increased  by  the  acquirement  of 
equity  jurisdiction.  A  large  proportion  of  cases  can  then  be 
treated  without  taint  of  criminality  and  the  stigma  even  of  delin- 
quency kept  away  from  the  child  and  home. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  resolution  will  again  be  passed  and 
the  State  Probation  Commission  sincerelv  trusts  that  you  will  all 
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give  to  it  your  active  support  when  it  comes  before  the  public  the 
following  year. 

Some  of  us  who  are  studying  this  particular  problem  have  a 
vision  of  still  greater  results  in  time  to  come  through  the  erection 
of  a  court  which  will  have  jurisdiction  of  the  child  and  family 
delinquency.  Think  of  the  immense  amount  of  constructive  work 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  a  court  in  each  of  the  large  cities 
and  in  the  counties  of  the  State  possessing  both  equity  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  empowered  to  treat  the  child,  the  parent  and 
home  problems  as  a  whole  without  imposing  the  brand  of  crime 
or  delinquency  except  as  a  last  resort. 

Such  a  court  efficiently  organized  and  equipped  with  probation 
officers  should  become  the  center  of  family  reconstruction,  attract- 
ing and  gathering  around  it  in  every  commimity  the  forces 
engaged  in  child  and  philanthropic  work  for  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  the  home.  The  establishment  of  family  courts  is 
not  a  vague  idea  but  a  concrete  plan  already  partially  outlined  in 
a  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation on  which  are  serving  distinguished  judges  of  children's 
and  domestic  relations  courts  selected  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  conference  held  last  year  in  Pough- 
keepsie  a  discussion  arose  in  regard  to  the  value  of  probationers 
making  regular  reports  to  probation  officers.  It  was  urged  in 
favor  of  such  reporting  that  it  was  a  disciplinary  feature  of  pro- 
bation and  that  through  it  at  stated  intervals  the  probationer  and 
probation  officer  necessarily  came  into  personal  contact  and  an 
opportunity  was  aflForded  for  the  clearing  up  of  misimderstand- 
ing  and  securing  information  at  first  hand.  It  was  stated  in  oppo- 
sition that  the  probationer  made  undesirable  acquaintances,  har- 
bored a  spirit  of  resentment  and  the  chances  of  evil  were  greater 
than  the  opportunity  for  good,  while  all  the  actual  advantages 
could  be  attained  by  the  visits  of  the  probation  officer  to  the  home. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  the 
question  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  careful 
investigation  and  a  joint  committee  of  the  commission  and  thir- 
teen probation  officers  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  State  was 
appointed  to  study  and  report  on  the  proposition.     Under  the 
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direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  the  investigation 
has  been  going  on  during  the  past  year  and  a  report  will  be  made 
at  to-morrow  morning's  session. 

Ko  just  criticism  has  been  raised  nor  can  reasonably  be  raised 
to  the  value  of  home  visitation.  The  State  Commission  at  all 
times  has  emphasized  this  phase  of  the  work  and  impressed  upon 
probation  oflScers  the  necessity  of  making  such  visits  and  upon 
the  appointing  power  the  necessity  of  sufficient  probation  officers 
to  do  the  work  efficiently.  Among  the  statements  required  by  the 
Oommission  from  probation  officers  is  a  report  on  the  number  of 
home  visits.  While  the  home  visits  per  case  have  been  steadily 
increasing  each  year  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  average  that  a 
well  established  system  requires.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1917,  over  101,961  home  visits  were  made. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  substantial  growth  in  probation  work, 
Eighteen  new  salaried  probation  positions  have  been  created  and 
many  salary  increases  authorized.  The  budget  for  1918  in  New 
York  City  will  contain  provision  for  sixteen  more  probation  offi- 
cers, four  typists  and  one  clerk  in  the  Magistrates'  Court,  eleven 
more  probation  officers  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  and  five 
more  probation  officers  in  the  Children's  Court  in  addition  to  the 
ten  new  appointments  made  the  Ist  of  January,  1917.  The 
county  of  Erie  is  making  an  appropriation  for  three  additional 
.  probation  officers  to  be  used  exclusively  in  justices  of  the  peace 
and  other  courts  outside  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  intends  to 
establish  an  efficient  rural  probation  system.  Probation  officers 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  collected  $169,501.54  for 
family  support,  $37,477.11  in  fines  and  $37,914.70  in  restitution. 

The  State  Commission  desires  and  is  seeking  to  come  into  closer 
contact  with  courts  and  probation  officers.  During  the  past  year 
a  large  number  of  visits  have  been  made  by  members  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission  to  courts  and  local  probation  depart- 
ments. A  Bureau  of  Inspection  has  been  organized  and  the 
secretary,  assistant  secretary  and  chief  clerk  have  submitted  writ- 
ten reports  of  inspections  made  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  go  further  in  cooperation  with  the  local  depart- 
ments and  investigate  and  report  from  time  to  time  on  cases  dis- 
charged from  probation  in  order  to  determine  the  permanent 
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effects  on  the  individual.  Such  investigations  have  recently  beesi 
made  by  the  Beeretaxy  and  assistant  secretary  in  a  immber  of. 
cases  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  reports  are  extranely 
gratifying.  They  show  in  cases  taken  at  random  from  the  records 
and  without  suggestion  from  probation  officers  that  persons  pre- 
viously confirmed  in  evil  habits  as  a  result  of  probation  treatment 
have  since  their  discharge  been  going  along  straight  paths  and 
leading  decent  and  respectable  lives. 

The  time  has  passed  when  it  is  necessary  to  plead  the  advan- 
tages of  probation.  Many  of  these*  advantages  are  known  and 
demonstrated  in  practically  every  community.  The  extent,  how- 
ever,  to  which  probation  is  used  and  its  economic  value  are  not 
fully  known  or  appreciated.  Statistics  usually  dry  are  in  this 
respect  eloquent. 

On  December  31,  1907,  six  months  after  the  oi^nization  of 
the  State  Probation  Commission  there  were  only  1,672  persons  on 
probation  in  the  State  of  New  York.  At  about  the  same  time  or 
more  exactly  on  September  30,  1907,  there  were  12,053  persons 
in  the  public  correctional  institutions  including  States  prisons, 
reformatories,  training  schools,  penitentiaries,  jails  and  local 
institutions.  On  July  30,  1917,  at  the  close  of  the  present  statis- 
tical year  there  were  14,542  persons  on  probation,  an  increase  of 
767.3  per  cent  in  ten  years  and  16,528  in  the  institutions.  Is  it 
not  a  fair  deduction  that  State  institutional  needs  and  demands 
due  to  the  growth  in  population  and  other  causes  would  have  been 
a  great  burden  on  the  public  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  normal 
increase  of  cost  of  maintenance  had  not  been  assumed  by  the 
probation  system  at  a  comparatively  small  expense? 

Correctional  institutions  are  costly  to  maintain.  The  exact 
figures  are  not  available  for  all  of  the  local  institutions^  but  taking 
the  statistics  of  State,  county  and  local  institutions  which  are 
available  and  placing  a  fair  estimate  on  those  not  reported  and 
deducting  the  earnings  of  these  institutions  the  total  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  all  such  correctional  institutions  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  was  $4,840,122.46,  a  per  capita  cost  of  $262.86. 
The  total  cost  of  the  probation  system  for  the  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1017  was  $260,266.16,  a  per  capita  cost  of  $18.47.  If  the 
money  collected  by  probation  officers  for  non-support,  fines  .and 
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xestitution  was  deducted  from  the  total  cost  of  mamtenance,  thB 
balance  for  last  year  would  be  $15,372.80. 

This  impressive  disparity  between  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  probation  system  and  correctional  institutions  is  simply  mone- 
tary and  does  not  take  into  consideration  economic  conditions  of 
human  waste  and  loss  of  effort.  On  the  ouiB  hand  you  have  the 
probationer  retaining  his  normal  place  in  society  and  contributing 
his  earnings  to  the  wealth  of  the  land,  his  home  preserved  and 
children  cared  for;  on  the  other  hand  you  have  the  offender  placed 
in  an  abnormal  relation  which  may  permanently  distort  him, 
oitiraes  broken  in  spirit,  his  earning  capacity  if  not  wholly,  parti- 
ally eliminated,  his  family  neglected  and  his  children  exposed  to 
conditions  and  temptations  which  contribute  to  future  crime. 

This  comparison  is  not  intended  to  criticize  or  disparage  cor- 
rectional institutions.  Many  of  them  are  splendidly  equipped  and 
administered,  but  at  the  best  they  contain  and  will  always  contain 
an  aggregation  of  offenders  of  varying  degree  of  delinquency 
among  whom  daily  association  is  a  constant  leveler.  Desirable  as 
it  may  be,  probation  can  never  entirely  supplant  institutional 
treatment  but  it  can  when  efficiently  organized  reasonably  handle 
50  per  cent  of  the  class  of  persons  who  were  formerly  committed  to 
correctional  institutions.  If  the  probation  system  can  accomplish 
these  results,  it  is  a  valuable  asset  of  government  and  should  be 
generously  supported  and  carefully  protected. 

We,  who  are  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  sj^stem  in  the 
State  feel  this  responsibilitv^  keenly.  We  are  insistent  that  the 
system  be  kept  sound  and  safe ;  that  the  methods  which  are  proven 
to  be  effective  be  made  known  and  generally  adopted  and  that 
methods  and  ideas  which  are  dangerous  be  exposed  and  avoided. 

The  danger  is  always  lurking  that  the  system  may  became 
conventionalized  and  stereotyped  and  that  bureaucratic  habits 
may  creep  in  which  some  public  officials  fall  into  of  doing  as  little 
work  as  possible  and  being  indifferent  in  doing  it.  We  have 
learned  that  in  certain  places,  fortunately  not  in  this  State,  report- 
ing by  probationers  to  probation  officers  has  been  discontinued  and 
that  home  visits  are  made  only  once  a  month  and  sometimes  once 
in  several  months.  We  have  also  heard  that  some  probation  offi- 
cers in  this  State  claim  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  overtime. 
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Such  methods  and  ideas  are  inimical  to  the  success  and  perman- 
ence of  the  system. 

Probation  must  be  kept  eflScient,  live  and  vital.  Every  proba- 
tion officer  who  works  solely  for  a  salary,  who  does  not  have  his 
heart  in  the  service  and  is  not  willing  to  make  sacrifice  of  time 
and  comfort  for  the  welfare  of  his  wards  should  resign.  Men 
and  women  are  always  available  who  will  safeguard  the  system 
and  do  their  utmost  for  the  unfortunates  committed  to  their 
charge.  To  secure  such  officers  should  be  the  aim  of  the  appoint- 
ing power  and  to  erect  around  the  courts  a  probation  structure 
protected  from  carelessness  and  indifference  and  from  the  en- 
croachment of  political  patronage,  fanaticism  and  favoritism 
should  be  the  duty  and  vigilent  endeavor  of  all  entrusted  with  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  probation  system. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  NEEDS  OF  PROBATION  FROM 
THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  PROBATION  OFFICER 

William  F.  Hodge,  Pbobation  Officeb,  Onondaga  County  : 

Ever  since  I  have  known  anything  about  probation  conferences^ 
it  has  always  been  the  custom  and  very  properly  too,  to  open  the 
conference  with  a  session  on  Sunday  afternoon.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  typifies  the  probation  officers'  work, 
it  is  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  brotherhood  and  helpfulness 
which  is  called  to  mind  by  our  Sunday  devotionSw  For  that  reason 
it  is  especially  proper  to  mingle  our  probation  discussion  with  our 
Sunday  devotions. 

The  problem  of  how  best  to  deal  with  those  accused  of  crime  is 
a  governmental  function  as  old  as  civilization.  Crimes  and  crim- 
inals therefore  is  no  new  subject,  but  the  treatment  of  criminals 
through  methods  of  probation,  which  has  brought  us  together  here, 
represents  the  latest  development  of  that  oldest  of  all  functions  of 
government  While  the  practice  of  occasionally  giving  a  person 
accused  of  crime  "  one  more  chance  "  existed  for  some  time  among 
compassionately  inclined  judges,  and  was  practiced  to  a  slight 
degree,  on  occasions,  it  was  not  until  very  recent  years  that,  it 
became  popularized  enough  to  be  recognized  and  accepted  by  our 
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State  Legislature  as  part  of  the  law  and  recognized  policy  of  the 
State,  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Up  to  the  present  century,  the  only  treatment  prescribed  and 
accepted  as  worthy  of  criminals  was  jails  and  punishment.  "  Let 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  the  pimishment  fit  the  crime,"  was 
the  popular  conception  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  as  truly  as  it  was 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  punishment  in  all  cases  was 
directed  against  the  body  of  the  criminal,  and  was  founded  on 
the  old  Hebrew  theology  of  "An  eye  for  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  None  seemed  to  consider  that  the  law  breaker  had  a  mind 
as  well  as  a  body,  or  that  "  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive  is  divine." 
Instead  we  learned  "  once  a  criminal  always  a  criminal."  Crime 
was  called  a  disease,  and  the  State  laid  strong  hands  on  .the  crim- 
inal, thrust  him  into  jail,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  disease  was 
incurable,  and  proceeded  to  get  even  with  him  by  taking  it  out 
of  his  hide,  while  he  was  in  jail,  and  afterwards  abandoned  him 
to  his  own  devices.  Writers  on  penology  and  criminology  divided 
society  into  two  classes,  law  breakers  and  law  observers.  Once  a 
man  broke  the  law,  he  lost  his  caste  and  passed  into  the  classifica- 
tion of  law  breakers,  and  here  there  was  no  distinction.  All  took 
the  same  treatment  and  that  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment, in  kind. 

We  see  the  same  idea  of  punishment  in  all  cases  reflected  in  the 
judicial  opinions  even  of  our  times.  We  find  the  courts  decree- 
ing that  when  a  man  had  been  convicted  of  crime,  the  ends  of 
justice  were  met  by  a  sentence  that  had  a  three-fold  object,  pun- 
ishment for  the  offender,  protection  for  society,  and  a  deterrent 
example  to  othersw  Christ's  sermon  on  the  Mount  had  little  or 
no  place  on  the  programme,  either  before  sentence  or  after  sen- 
tence, so  far  as  the  criminal  was  concerned. 

Absurd  and  inhuman  as  these  theories  were,  it  has  taken  two 
thousand  years  to  outgrow  them.  While  organized  and  law  observ- 
ing society,  as  distinguished  from  the  law  breaking  class,  taught 
and  accepted  the  theology  of  Christ  in  their  daily  practices  among 
themselves,  yet  in  dealing  with  those  accused  of  crime,  we  taught 
and  practiced  the  old  Hebrew  idea  of  punishment  and  repression, 
and  seemed  never  to  have  thought  that  the  teachings  of  Christ,  of 
forgiveness,  repentence,  and  reform  had  any  place  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  crime. 
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The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Statp,  until  very  recently,  to 
appreciate  that  those  accused  of  crime  were  still  human  beings,  and 
jK;SFessed  of  mind  and  soul  as  well  as  a  body,  and  its  policy  of 
treating  all  offenders  as  objects  of  punishments,  has  given  rise  to 
the  charge  against  the  State,  in  many  cases  true,  that  the  State 
throughout  history  has  been  committing  crimes  in  the  name  of 
justice  against  unfortunates  who  needed  its  protection  and  help 
ratlier  than  its  iron  heel. 

The  probation  system  of  the  State  has  grown  up  as  a  result 
of  a  changed  attitude  towards  those  accused  of  crime.  The  demon- 
strated failure  of  methods  of  punishment  and  repression  to  effect 
a  cure  for  law  breaking  has  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  crim- 
inal mentally  as  well  as  physically,  not  only  within  prison  walls, 
but  before  he  gets  there.  Crime  according  to  our  new  thought  is 
not  necessarily  a  disease,  though  this  may  be  true  in  some  cases, 
but  it  is  more  often  a  tendency  of  the  mind  bred  of  bad  environ- 
ment. Of  course,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  professional  or  con- 
firmed criminal,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  law  abiding  citi- 
zen. But  between  the  two  classes  there  is  no  dead  man's  line  that 
calls  for  the  same  treatment  when  once  the  line  is  passed.  There 
is  rather  a  twilight  or  neutral  zone.  Through  this  twilight  or 
neutral  zone  between  two  classes,  all  so-called  professional  crim- 
inals must  pass.  Into  it  anyone  in  an  unguarded  moment  may 
step,  as  the  result  of  environment,  bad  company,  temptation,  evil 
tending  habits,  or  lack  of  understanding  and  many  other  causes. 
Into  it  comes  the  first  offender;  there  is  always  a  first  offence. 
Manv,  in  fact  most  of  us.  have  at  sometime  in  our  lives,  been  there, 
or  dangerously  close  to  the  line.  In  it  there  is  always  opportunity 
for  repenteiice  and  reform.  In  it  the  probation  ^^'stem  of  the 
State  has  grown  up,  and  is  reaching  out  for  its  human  salvage, 
and  bv  constructive  effort  aims  to  win  back  to  usefulness  and 
right  living,  those  who  have  strayed  across  the  border.  The  old 
svstem  failed  to  make  anv  distinction  between  the  habitual  or 
professional  criminal  and  the  one  temporarily  in  trouble,  nor  did 
it  regard  the  human  salvage  that  could  be  saved  from  this  latter 
class. 

This  new  method  of  procedure,  the  doctrine  of  "  one  more 
chance,"  which  the  law  permits  judges  to  exercise  in  their  di?- 
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cretion,  aiid  upon  which  has  grown  up  the  probation  system  of 
the  State,  is  one  of  the  greatest  potential  factors  in  the  Stat©  for 
the  prevention  of  crime  and  moral  uplift.  Although  scarcely  a 
dozen  years  old,  there  is  probably  none  here  who  cannot  bring 
multitudes  of  examples  where  immeasurable  good  has  resulted, 
and  where  many  have  been  saved  the  stigma  of  prison  sen- 
tences and  turned  to  lives  of  self  respect  and  uprightness.  The 
present  status  and  position  of  probation  as  a  constructive 
force  cannot  better  be  summed  up  than  it  was  by  Grovernor  Whit- 
man who  said  at  a  recent  Probation  Conference,  "  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  recent  developm^it  in  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  law." 

The  success  and  growth  of  probation  as  a  treatment  for  crime 
in  this  State  has  been  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  wise  counsel 
of  our  State  Probation  Commission,  organized  in  1907.  At  that 
time  the  system  was  little  used,  and  practically  a  dead  letter.  It 
then  numbered  about  1,600  on  probation.  To-day  scattered 
through  the  State,  there  are  190  paid  probation  officers  who  hav© 
been  directing  their  eflForts  during  the  last  year  among  19,000  law 
breakers  of  all  sorts  from  juveniles  to  adults  of  all  ages,  and 
representing  all  crimes  from  petty  misdemeanors  to  felonies  of  ail 
sorts,  the  large  per  cent  of  whom,  but  for  the  chance  thus  afforded 
them,  would  be  bearing  the  stigma  and  discouragement  of  a 
commitment  in  some  institution.  And  when  we  realize  that  this 
is  the  salvage  for  last  year,  and  that  this  year  there  is  another 
20,000,  and  there  will  be  next ;  and  when  we  consider,  what  is 
now  generally  conceded  by  all,  that  institutions  afr  a  rule  do  not 
reform,  we  begin  to  realize  what  a  great  influence  for  good  and  for 
civic  betterment  is  being  accompli sliod  through  the  "  prevention 
and  reform"  treatment  of  criminals  which  is  made  possible 
through  probation.  Just  think  of  it,  a  city  of  20,000  every  year, 
saved  from  the  contagion  of  prison  exposure,  and  the  city  is 
growing;  the  great  majority  of  thom  saved  to  self  respect  and 
self  support,  instead  of  being  consigned  to  disrespect,  discourage* 
ment,  loss  of  initiative,  crime  and  supported  at  public  expense. 

"Not  only  is  the  State  vitally  interested  in  the  moral  phase  of 
thii3  great  woric,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagion  for  the  protection  of  society,  but  the  econ- 
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omic  phase  of  it  is  by  no  means  less  important.  Last  year  there 
was  collected  directly  through  the  probation  officers  of  the  State 
in  fines,  restitutions,  and  for  non-support  cases  the  sum  of  $209,- 
000,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commissioiu 
This  is  an  average  of  $1,150  for  each  probation  officer,  and  their 
average  salary  is  less  than  $1,000.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
paid  as  a  result  of  probation  through  other  sources  direct  to  bene- 
ficiaries $403,000.  This  makes  a  total  of  $612,000.  But  this 
is  not  all.  During  the  year  these  probationers  were  supporting 
themselves  instead  of  being  supported  at  public  expense,  and  the 
public  was  also  saved  not  only  their  support,  but  also  the  support 
of  their  otherwise  dependents  if  they  had  been  confined  in  jaiL 
This  is  not  all  the  saviijg  yet.  Of  the  19,000  who  were  on  proba- 
tion last  year,  the  great  majority  were  placed  there  as  a  result  of 
pleas  of  guilty,  which  saved  the  counties  of  the  State  thousands 
of  dollars  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  carrying  on  expensive 
trials  to  procure  convictions,  to  say  nothing  about  the  expense  of 
defense,  and  needless  publicity.  Is  it  not  much  beter,  if  a  man 
is  a  first  offender,  for  him  to  make  the  first  step  towards  reforma- 
tion, by  making  a  clean  confession  to  a  probation  officer  and 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court,  rather  than  to  defend 
his  case  with  a  lie  on  his  lips  and  feel  if  he  is  released  that  he  has 
tricked  justice? 

Contrast  this,  if  you  will,  with  the  expense  of  maintaining 
men  in  State  prisons.  According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Prison 
Commission  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915,  there  nv-as 
committed  to  the  various  institutions  of  the  State  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commission,  121,000  persons,  and  the  number  in  the 
various  institutions  on  September  30  of  that  year  was  17,171. 
The  expense  to  the  State  of  supporting  this  army  of  criminals 
in  the  various  institutions  was  over  $5,000,000  that  year.  This 
amount,  large  as  it  is,  does  not  take  into  account  the  vast  sums 
necessarily  expended  through  various  other  agencies  through  the 
State  for  the  support  of  their  dependents. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  it  cost  the  State.  This  vast  army  of  pris- 
oners while  confined  are  not  improving  their  ideals  of  citizen- 
ship. Civic  virtues,  independence,  and  responsibility  are  not  cul- 
tivated in  prisons,  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  when  these  men 
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Ixave  served  their  time  and  are  returned  to  the  State,  they  can 
xiever  be  what  they  were,  or  what  they  would  have  been,  if  they  had 
never  entered  there.  No  matter  what  the  circumstances  are  that 
liave  brought  them  there,  the  light  of  hope  has  been  dimmed,  and 
their  chances  of  again  getting  on  their  feet  has  been  greatly 
ireduced,  and  experience  shows  that  most  of  them  become  a  con- 
tinuing menace  and  burden  to  the  State. 

Of  course  probation  is  no  panacea.     It  will  not  entirely  pull 

<lown  prison  walls.    There  probably  always  will  be  a  certain  class 

of  professional  or  habitual  criminals,  and  also  the  acknowledged 

deficient,  neither  of  whom  can  be  seriously  claimed  as  probation 

subjects.    We  need  jails  for  these..   But  we  don't  need  them  as 

reformations  for  anyone,  where  self  reformation  through  prpba- 

tion  has  any  chance  of  success.     From  any  angle  therefore  that 

we  view  probation,  whether  it  be  strict  economy,  public  policy,  as 

a  curative  for  crime,  or  a  preventative  for  crime,  the  principle  of 

probation  commends  itself  from  its  record  to   all  for   all  the 

extension  that  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  consistent  with  good 

results. 

JN"ow  how  much  of  the  potential  possibilities  of  probation  are 
we  availing  ourselves  of  in  New  York  State  compared  with  what 
we  might?  Last  year  there  were  on  probation  19,00(>  cases.  The 
report  of  the  State  Prison  Commission  for  1915,  the  year  pre- 
vious, which  was  the  last  year  accessible,  showed  that  there  was 
committed  to  the  reform  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  about 
121,000.  I  assume  that  the  figures  were  about  the  same  for  last 
year.  These  figures  indicate  that  for  every  one  that  was  placed 
on  probation,  there  were  six  committed  to  institutions. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Massachusetts,  the  state  that  first  enacted  a 
probation  law  and  which  has  had  it  in  operation  ten  or  fifteen 
years  longer  than  we  have.  In  that  state  with  a  trifle  over  one- 
third  of  our  population  they  had  about  25,000  on  probation  last 
year,  compared  with  19,000  in  New  York  State.  Their  statistics 
show  that  one  out  of  every  two  charged  with  crime  is  placed  on 
probation.  There  the  probation  system  is  also  established  in 
every  coimty  in  the  State,  while  we  yet  have  twenty-five  counties 
that  have  no  paid  probation  ofiicer. 

I  mention  these  figures  not  in  any  way  disparaging  of  what 
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we  have  done,  for  we  have  progressed  wonderfully  in  Xew  York 
State  in  ten  years,  but  simply  to  show  how  great  a  field  of  expan- 
sion wo  still  have  before  us. 

I  believe  too  that  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  that  permits 
no  criminal  offender  to  be  sentenced  without  a  preliminary  inves- 
tigation to  be  made  by  the  probation  officer.    I  am  glad  to  say  for 
the  benefit  of  this  conference,  that  this  rule  is  followed  in  the 
County  Court  of  Onondaga  County.     In  that  court,  and  I  tru^t 
that  you  will  pardon  my  reference  to  it,  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion is  made  of  every  case  where  a  plea  of  guilty  is  entered,  and 
if  commitment  follows,  a  copy  of  the  investigation  is  sent  to  the 
institution  where  the  commitment  is  made.     This  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  management  of  the  institution  with 
whatevei'  history,  tendencies,  and  wealoiesses  that  investigation 
reveals,  on  the  theoiy  that  the  information  is  likely  to  be  as  help- 
ful to  the  institution  as  it  has  been  to  the  judge  in  determining  the 
lino  of  reform  treatm^it  that  should  be  there  followed. 

I  know  that  the  probation  officers  here  are  already  saying  that 
such  an  investigation,  with  their  other  work,  is  a  practical  impos- 
sil)ility.  I  quite  agree,  for  with  182  probation  officers  in  the 
Stiitc  and  121,000  commitments,  that  would  mean  an  average  of 
over  600  investigations  apiece,  a  physical  impossibility  with  the 
force  that  we  have.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that  out  of  the  121,000 
commitments  there  are  many  in  this  number  that  might  and 
should  have  had  extended  to  them  the  benefits  of  probation,  and 
probably  would  have  if  investigations  could  be  made  ?  The  field 
of  expansion  for  probation  work  in  !N'ew  York  State  is  this  121,000 
who  are  annually  committed  to  the  penal  institutions,  and  until 
that  is  reduced  to  a  minimnm  there  will  still  be  something  to  work 
for  in  Xew  York  State,  along  probation  lines. 

I  think  that  I  have  suggested  the  future  needs  of  probation  in 
New  York  State.  Wo  need  more  probation  officers  and  a  better 
organization  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  present  demands.  The 
force  of  probation  officers  now  in  the  field  is  overtaxed.  We  need 
to  have  it  extended  to  every  county  in  the  State.  The  economic? 
and  results  obtained  show  that  this  method  of  dealing  with 
criminals  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  commitments  to  jails 
and  prisons.     But  if  we  in  New  York  State  are  going  to  make 
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any  inroads  on  the  121,000  who  are  now  annually  committed  to 
institutions,  we  can  only  do  so  by  more,  and  more  thorough 
preliminary  investigations  before  sentence,  and  that  means  more 
ofScers  to  do  the  work  which  is  already  pressing. 

We  need  ae  probation  officers  to  stimulate  and  encourage,  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  of  labor,  a  more  public  spirited  and 
charitable  cooperation  in  our  efforts.  An  interest  of  the  Henry- 
Ford  sort,  wliich  reflects  an  inclination  and  willingness  to  give 
a  man  on  probation  a  chance.  This  sort  of  interest  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  employers  of  labor  publicly  known  naturally 
influences  and  encourages  judges  and  magistrates  to  look  forward 
into  the  new  thought  of  dealing  with  criminals  that  preserves  hope 
and  self-respect  rather  than  backward  through  the  closed  doors 
of  puniiihment  and  disgrace.  This  means  more  big  brothers'  and 
aisters'  organizations  composed  of  the  sort  of.  individuals  who  can 
help  extend  the  idea  and  spirit  of  probation* 

We  need  more  judges  and  magistrates  of  large  heart  and  sym- 
pathetic temperament,  who  are  willing  to  suspend  sentence  when- 
ever possible,  instead  of  granting  it  restrictedly  only  in  cases  that 
seem  to  offer  exceptional  opportunity  for  reform.  Without  the 
interested  cooperation  of  the  judges  and  magistrates,  probation 
can  never  reach  the  full  measure  of  its  possibilities,  for  they  after 
all  stand  at  the  prison  gates  and  decide  to  whom  the  scepter  of 
hope  Aall  be  extended  and  from  whom  it  shall  be  withheld.  The 
probation  officer  can  only  suggest,  the  judge  acts.  Both  however, 
are  co-partners  in  this  great  work  and  each  has  his  responsibility. 
The  problem  of  probation  is  a  human  problem  which  is  as  varied 
as  the  individuals  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  and  depends  largely 
for  its  correct  solution  and  increased  extension  on  the  rif^ht  per^ 
sonal  equation  between  the  judge  and  officer.  Without  it  proba- 
tion becomes  merely  the  performance  of  a  perfunctory  task.  The 
ever  present  thought  for  judge  and  for  probation  officer  should 
be  there  is  nothing  that  is  human  that  it  not  likely  to  err,  and  be 
ready  at.  all  times  to  throw  out  the  life  line.  I  am  not  suggesting 
leniency  but  rather  higher  standards  of  justice  —  intelligent  jusr 
tice,  which  the  probation  system  througli  its  investigations  makes 
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possible,  a  human  justice  and  a  human  probation  system  such  as 
was  expressed  by  a  western  writer : 

"  I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  judge  of  right  or  wrong  in  men, 
I've  lost  the  trail  myself,  and  may  get  lost  again, 
So  when  I  see  a  man  that  looks  as  if  he'd  gone  astray, 
I  want  to  shove  my  hand  in  his,  and  help  him  find  the  way." 

SOCIAL  WORK  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  WAS 

Hon.  J.  J.  Kelso,  Superintendent  of  Neglected  and 
Dependent  Children,  Province  of  Ontario,  Toronto:  I 
deem  it  a  very  high  privilege  and  compliment  to  be  asked  to  come 
here  this  afternoon  and  meet  with  you  to  discuss  this  great  problran 
of  child  protection.  At  this  trying  time  when  our  countries  are 
both  engaged  in  the  same  great  struggle  it  is  very  important  that 
we  should  be  better  acquainted.  There  is  a  great  war  cloud  hang- 
ing over  us  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  if  we  can  extract  any 
comfort  or  gain  any  lessons  of  experience  from  the  war  as  it  has 
proceeded  thus  far,  and  I  think  I  can  tell  you  from  our  country's 
experience  that  there  are  some  few  advantages  and  compensations. 

One  of  the  first  advantages  we  found  from  the  war  was  the 
enactment  of  prohibition  throughout  Ontario.  On  the  15th  of 
September,  1916,  an  order  went  into  effect  that  at  once  closed  up 
every  open  bar  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink,  and 
if  the  war  produced  no  other  blessing  tlian  that,*  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  accomplished  a  great  deal  because  it  has  meant  to 
many  families  a  happiness  and  a  home  life  that  was  never  known 
before.  And  we  find  to-day  as  a  result  of  that  prohibitory  meas- 
ure that  many  of  our  jails  are  empty;  we  have  eight  or  ten  jails 
that  have  no  inmates  whatever  and  we  have  other  jails  that  have 
but  two  and  three  inmates. 

Another  great  blessing  connected  with  the  war  is  the  way  it 
has  opened  up  the  generous  hearts  of  the  public.  A  great  many 
people  said  when  the  war  started  that  all  our  charitable  and  mis- 
sionary contributions  would  be  absorbed  in  war  relief.  The  peo- 
ple of  Canada  have  given  very  generously  to  every  call  for  finan- 
cial aid,  but  to  make  the  illustration  more  concrete  I  will  speak  of 
what  Toronto  alone  has  done.  Toronto  has  contributed  two  rail- 
lion  and  a  quarter  dollars  to  the  British  Red  Cross,  and  for  our 
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own  Toronto  Patriotic  Fund  to  help  the  families  of  soldiers  the 
sum  of  four  million  and  a  half  has  been  raised  from  benevolent 
contributions^  and  this  money  is  being  spent  in  Toronto  to-day  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  lif  ty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  a  month  to  recompense  the  families  of 
the  men  who  are  fighting  the  countrj-'s  battles.  One  remarkable 
result  from  the  war  and  the  patriotic  fund  has  been  that  it  has 
almost  abolished  poverty;  we  have  no  poor  people  in  Toronto 
to-day,  because  nearly  all  our  soldiers,  and  especially  our  married 
men  were  from  the  working  classes,  and  many  men  have  gone  to 
the  war  who  are  better  soldiers  than  bread-winners;  that  is,  in 
peaceful  times  these  men  earning  good  wages  gave  their  wives  very 
little  of  their  money  to  spend  on  the  family.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  families  where  the  father  is  at  the  war  and  the  wife 
and  the  children  are  regularly  receiving  from  fifty  to  eighty  dol- 
lars per  month  and  are  enjoying  greater  comfort  and  a  greater 
luxury,  I  might  also  say,  than  ever  before.  That  is  a  strange 
anomaly.  So  we  have  less  poverty,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
spirit  of  generosity  shown  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  great  trial  or  a  great  sorrow  to  soften  and  influence 
the  heart,  and  war  is  bringing  people  closer  together,  creating  a 
great  bond  of  human  sympathy,  and  we  find  that  there  is  more 
forbearance,  there  is  less  of  acrimony  in  public  life  —  even  our 
politicians  speak  more  kindly  of  each  other  than  before  the  war 
and  do  not  impute  bad  motives.  With  death  invading  so  many 
of  our  homes  and  much  loved  sons  and  brothers  suddenly  cut 
down,  there  has  been  created  a  great  desire  to  spread  happiness, 
to  help  bear  one  another's  burdens  and  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

Those  are  some  of  the  beneficial  things  that  the  war  has  brought 
about,  and  strange  to  say  the  very  charities  that  almost  felt  they 
would  have  to  close  their  doors  because  of  the  war  found  that 
their  contributions  have  not  only  been  kept  up  to  normal,  but  they 
have  increased.  Three  days  before  I  came  here  I  went  to  one  of 
our  counties  to  open  a  splendid  children's  shelter  and  detention 
home.  The  whole  building,  property,  grounds  and  furniture  was 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  county  and  two  small  cities,  and  every 
dollar  of  the  money  was  paid  before  the  building  was  opened. 
Just  last  month,  I  went  to  another  county  where  the  city  gave  five 
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Ihoiisand  and  tho  county  council  gave  five  thousand  to  provide 
the  best  building  that  could  be  found  in  the  district  as  a  children's 
reception  home. 

Xow,  with  all  the  men  that  have  gone  to  the  war  —  and  Toronto 
alone  has  sent  fifty  thousand  —  we  realize  that  work  for  boys 
and  neglected  children  is  supremely  important  and  money  is  more 
readily  spent  to-day  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  than  ever  before  in 
tho  history  of  our  couutn-,  and  undoubtedly  von  will  find  the 
same  experience  will  bo  yours  later  on.  So  you  needn't  fear  that 
any  good  work  is  going  to  suffer  because  of  the  demands  made 
on  tlie  jKKjkets  of  the  people  by  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other  fund^ 
because  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  more  we  give  the  more  we 
waut  to  give,  and  people  who  formerly  were  laying  up  treasure 
where  the  moth  and  rust  corrupts  are  now  spending  their  money 
freely  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  they  are  getting  the  blessing 
in  their  own  souls  and  realizing  the  joy  of  r^ervice  and  the  hap- 
piness that  comes  to  their  own  lives  by  kind  and  generous  action. 
They  are  doing  more  to-day  than  yesterday  and  they  will  do  more 
to-morrow  than  they  are  doing  to-day,  and  next  week  they  w^ill  be 
doing  more  than  they  are  doing  this  week,  and  that  is  a  fine  out- 
look for  any  people  or  country. 

Then  among  other  good  things  we  have  found  a  tremendous 
falling  off  in  our  prison  population.  We  had  in  Ontario  a  prison 
farm  that  cost  about  two  million  dollars  and  acknowledged  to  1k> 
the  most  up-to-date  institution  of  the  kind  in  all  the  eountrj' ;  in 
fact,  I  almost  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  make  it  so  fine  because  it 
made  prisou  life  too  attractive  to  a  certain  type  of  men.  To-day 
that  prison  has  been  emptied  of  every  prisoner.  It  used  to  have  a 
population  of  about  eight  hundred;  the  population  was  reduced 
to  less  than  three  hundred  because  the  men  so  freely  volunteered 
to  go  to  war,  and  thoso  three  hundred  have  been  sent  back  into  the 
bush  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  to  create  farms  out  of 
the  primeval  forest.  Thus  we  have  our  prisoners  as  cultivators 
of  the  land,  cutting  down  trees,  taking  out  stumps  and  actually 
planting  potatoes  where  the  foot  of  man  had  practically  never 
trod  before.  That  splendid  prison  property  has  now  been  devoted 
to  the  soldiers  as  a  vocational  training  school. 

Another  great  lesson  the  war  l)rought  home  to  us  is  this:  that 
we  had  a  wrong  school  system,  wo  were  dwelling  too  much  on 
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the  three  R'b  and  not  teaching  boys  the  use  of  their  hands  and 
not  fitting  them  for  the  industrial  life  of  the  community.  The 
ivar  has  shown  that  many  men  who  have  gone  to  the  front  and 
come  back  were  not  qualified  to  make  their  living  at  any  particular 
business.  Now,  all  these  men  who  return  from  the  war  aie  wards 
of  the  State  in  the  sense  that  the  government  feels  its  responsibility 
to  refit  them  for  civil  life.  We  have  received  back  some  twelve 
thousand  men  and  they  are  not  discharged  or  released;  they  are 
given  a  fortnight  to  go  home  and  fraternize  with  their  relatives 
and  friends  and  must  then  report  again  for  duty,  and  the  State  is 
Btill  the  guardian  and  director  of  the  welfare  of  those  men.  The 
first  thing  the  state  is  doing  is  to  put  them  in  good  physical  con- 
<iition,  and  so  the  very  finest  and  best  buildings  have  been  con- 
scripted as  war  hospitals  and  as  war  schools,  and  these  men  are 
going  through  the  very  latest  and  best  treatment  for  all  nervous 
disorders  and  every  known  device  and  beneficial  agency  has  been 
pressed  into  service. 

When  the  men  are  fairly  well  cured  those  without  trades  are 
fitted  for  life  in  vocational  schools  and  the  State  is  turning  out 
"men  as  motor  drivers,  motor  engineers,  electricians,  carpenters, 
and  different  lines  of  wort,  and  our  best  vocational  instructors 
have  been  engaged  to  assist  these  men  so  that  they  will  not  be 
dependent. 

You  know  the  history  of  the  Civil  War, —  that  afterwards  thou- 
sands of  men  were  passed  on  into  soldiers'  homes  and  there  spent 
thirty  and  forty  years  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  doing  nothing 
but  smoking  their  her.ds  off  and  swapping  stories.  Canada  doesn't 
propose  to  have  soldiers'  homes ;  it  couldn't  afford  it  because  we 
expect  a  good  many  thousand  men  to  return  and  they  are  all 
voung  men  not  over  thirty-five  years,  so  these  men  are  being  fitted 
hy  the  State  to  take  their  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country 
•and  situations  are  provided  for  them.  When  vacancies  come  about 
in  our  civil  service  the  positions  are  not  being  filled;  they  are 
being  kept  for  men  who  have  fought  for  their  country.  There  is 
nothing  too  good  for  the  returned  soldiers,  and  every  possible 
effort  is  being  made  to  let  them  see  that  the  country  is  grateful 
ior  their  services. 

I  want  to  encourage  you  to  feel  that  your  woi'k  as  probation 
ofticers  is  particularly  important  at  this  present  crisis  and  you 
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ought  all  to  be  advocates  of  a  larger  and  better  child-saving  work 
than  ever  before.  Yon  know  the  handicaps  under  which  the 
probation  system  has  suffered.  We  have  one  probation  offi^r  for 
every  fifty  policemen.  I  doubt  if  you  have  that  proportion,  and 
yet  the  probation  oflScer  is  expected  to  take  all  the  boys  that  are 
getting  into  trouble  and  that  are  headstrong  and  restless  and 
reform  them  and  keep  them  from  causing  further  trouble.  It  is 
an  unfair  burden  to  place  upon  the  probation  officer,  but  you  must 
remember  that  you  are  all  just  pioneering  the  way  for  a  better 
and  more  efficient  social  service. 

This  war  is  going  to  demonstrate  that  social  service  is  the  one 
great  professon  that  must  be  preferred  to  all  others,  because  we 
must  have  a  healthy  people  and  a  happy  people;  we  must  have 
recreational  life;  we  must  have  a  proper  outlet  for  the  energies 
of  the  youth  of  the  countiy,  and  we  must  not  through  impatience 
and  hasty  action  run  all  our  smart  boys  into  reform  schools  and 
prisons  as  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  urge  you  to  try  and  see  that  the  war  is  productive 
of  some  great  good  socially.     At  the  present  moment  there  are 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  youths  in  the  reform  schools 
of  the  various  states.    With  all  the  thousands  of  young  men  going 
to  Europe  there  will  be  many  vacancies  in  the  shop  and  factory 
and  in  the  various  industries,  and  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
means  of  creating  a  great  emptying  of  the  reform  schools  of  the 
country.    We  ought  to  take  about  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the 
boys  out  of  the  reformatories  and  restore  them  to  normal  com- 
munity life.     You  go  to  any  of  these  institutions  and  you  will 
find  boys  committed  for  trivial  offenses  and  for  offenses  that  have 
been  amply  repented  of,  and  these  boys  if  put  on  their  honor  and 
made  to  feel  they  are  doing  their  part  and  that  they  are  serving 
their  country,  a  great  many  of  them  would  go  back  to  their  towns 
and  homes  and  do  their  part  manfully  and  bravely  and  be  no 
further  expense  or  trouble.     That  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
boys;  that  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  various  states,  and  it 
would  be  a  recognition  of  the  work  that  is  possible  and  practical 
and  that  ought  to  be  done  at  this  time. 

{Mr.  Kelso  then  had  about  seventy-five  pictures  shown  an  the 
screen  illustrating  the  work  of  child  saving  in  Canada.) 


SECOND  SESSION 

Monday  Morning,  November  12,  1917 
METHODS  OF  SUPERVISING  PROBATIONERS 

Mb.  Charles  L.  Chute,  Secretary  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission  :  Our  meeting  this  morning  is  arranged  following  the 
suggestions  of  many  of  the  probation  officers  so  that  we  may  have 
time  for  free  general  discussion.  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
a  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  of  probation  officers 
appointed  to  study  methods  of  supervision  be  made  this  morning 
by  myself  as  I  have  been  collecting  the  data,  and  that  we  submit 
preliminary  recommendations  to  the  probation  officers  for  their 
criticism  and  approval  before  the  final  report  is  drafted  or 
printed.  I  have  prepared  such  a  preliminary  report  and  extracts 
from  special  reports  which  we  have  prepared  following  investiga- 
tions in  this  and  other  States.  This  is  a  preliminary  tentative 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Methods  of 
Supervising  Probationers  by  the  State  Probation  Commission. 
It  deals  with  the  technique  of  our  work.  This  is  a  conference  of 
technical  workers  and  we  are  to  discuss  the  details  and  standards 
of  our  profession. 

I  am  going  to  review  the  findings  from  other  states  very  briefly. 
I  spent  three  days  in  Chicago  this  summer  investigating  the 
methods  used  in  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Adult  Pro- 
bation office.  It  is  very  hard  to  compare  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
Juvenile  Oourt  with  anything  we  have  in  this  State  because  it 
covers  an  immense  field  of  child  welfare  work  that  is  not  all 
probation  work.  It  handles  Mothers'  Pensions  for  the  City  of 
Chicago ;  it  does  a  great  dejil  of  placing  out  of  dependent  children ; 
it  handles  dependent  children  for  adoption;  it  does  a  great  deal 
of  investigation  of  complaints  and  settlement  of  cases  of  children 
before  they  are  brought  into  court.  I  think  much  of  this  is  very 
good  and  very  well  done  and  1  think  we  could  learn  from  it. 
There  are  only  thirteen  of  their  fifty-eight  officers  who  handle 
delinquent  boys.  They  confess  they  are  under-manned  and  have 
not  enough  officers.    Each  of  these  officers  has  about  one  hundred 
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probation  cases.  This  is  one  of  the  few  courts  that  I  have  learned 
of  where  they  have  given  up  the  system  of  reporting  by  proba- 
tioners, and  franlcly,  I  believe  it  has  not  worked  and  some  of  the 
officers  there  admit.it.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  officers  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having  given  up  the  reporting 
by  probationers.  They  have  attempted  to  substitute  more  frequent 
home  visits,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  these  probation  officers 
handling  delinquent  boys  on  an  average  visit  their  charges  only 
once  a  month;  so  in  many  of  these  cases  the  probation  officer 
comes  in  contact  with  the  boy  on  probation  btrt  once  a  month, 
which  is  entirely  inadequate. 

In  the  Chicago  adult  courts  one  office  handles  all  the  adult 
probation  work  of  Cook  County;  there  is  great  overcrowding  of 
cases,  as  bad  as  anything  in  this  State,  and  the  supervision  is 
therefore  inadequate.  Most  of  those  officers  have  over  two  hun- 
dred cases  apieca 

In  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  some  good  original  methods  are 
used,  but  in  all  of  those  courts  there  is  the  same  overcrowding 
of  the  probation  officers.  In  tlie  Minneapolis  Juvenile  Court  good 
probation  work  is  largely  done  by  women  probation  officers.  They 
believe  in  having  children  report  to  them.  One  of  the  most 
experienced  and  best  officers  strongly  endorsed  the  reporting 
system;  she  feels  it  is  neccFsary  to  see  the  child  regularly,  and 
that  the  reporting  has  a  valuable  influence  in  keeping  the  children 
straight.  She  recommended  its  disciplinary  value,  especially  for 
the  older  boys.  A  few  cases  of  working  boys  are  excused  from 
reporting.  Another  probation  officer  allowed  certain  working 
boys  to  report  by  telephone  every  two  weeks. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  on  Probation  of  Massachusetts  was 
over  in  this  State  at  the  time  of  our  last  conference  and  he  appears 
to  be  in  favor  of  substituting  homo  visits  entirely  for  reporting 
by  probationers.  He  claimed  that  some  of  their  courts  were  work- 
ing on  that  system  successfully.  Frankly,  I  did  not  find  that 
to  be  the  case.  Most  of  the  probation  officers  I  interviewed  over 
there  were  in  favor  of  the  reporting  system;  in  only  two  courts 
"have  they  done  away  with  it  entirely,  and  in  both  of  those  courts 
the  supervision  of  the  cases  was  found  to  be  entirely  inadequate. 
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Ttose  courts  are  the  two  largest  in  the  State, —  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court  and  the  Boston  Superior  Court.  The  officers 
were  greatly  overcrowded  with  cases,  practically  none  having  less 
than  two  hundred  on  probation  and  some  had  three  hundred. 
They  place  many  more  cases  on  probation  in  Massachusetts  for 
some  reason  than  we  do  in  K^ew  York  State.  The  judges  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  probation.  Throughout  the  State  they  place 
30  per  cent  of  aU  convicted  cases  upon  probation,  which  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  what  we  do.  I  do  not  think  too  many  cases 
are  placed  on  probation,  but  they  well  know  they  have  an  inade- 
quate number  of  probation  officers.  The  number  of  probationers 
has  increased  very  rapidly  and  the  number  of  probation  officers 
has  increased  verv  little  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  condition. 
In  general,  the  officers  outside  Boston  use  the  reporting  system 
by  probationers  and  consider  it  absolutely  necessary. 

Ill"  the  Minneapolis  ilunicipal  Court  whei-e  they  handle  all  the 
domestic  relations  cases  and  have  a  very  large  number  on  proba- 
tion, there  is  a  practice  of  having  the  wives  report  instead  of  the 
men  in  some  cases,  not  only  those  who  pay  money,  but  some  who 
do  not  pay  money.  They  believe  they  can  keep  in  touch  with  the 
case  by  having  the  wife  come  instead  of  the  man.  I  think  the 
reason  is  because  they  have  such  a  very  large  number  of  cases  that 
they  do  not  make  a  sufficient  number  of  home  visits.  They  want 
to  see  the  wife  and  have  her  come  to  the  office. 

In  this  State  over  150  schedules  were  reoeivcfl  from  salaried 
officers  and  almost  without  exception  the  probation  officers  have 
reporting  by  their  probationers. 

Reports  to  the  probation  officer  are  generally  considered  a  valu- 
able discipline.  The  system  saves  the  officer's  time;  he  gets  valu- 
able information,  or  at  least  is  put  in  the  way  of  getting  the  same. 

(The  complete  report,  parts  of  n'hich  in  tentative  form  were 
read  at  this  point  will  he  found  heg-inning  on  page  63  of  this 
Report.). 

Mil  Bernard  J.  Fagan,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Chil- 
dren's Court,  Xew  York  City:  As  a  preliminary,  may  I 
express  to  Mr.  Chute,  the  thanks  of  this  Conference,  for  his 
painstiOking  effort  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Methods  of  Supervising  Probationers  in  such  splendid 
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form.  It  is  evident  that  the  Secretary  expended  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  study  in  its  preparation,  and  personally,  I  feel  very 
much  gratified  at  hearing  that  the  probation  system  now  in  effect 
in  our  State,  ranks  second  to  none  of  the  states  visited  and  studied 
by  Mr.  Chute. 

In  formulating  any  system  governing  the  reporting  of  proba- 
tioners, we  cannot  set  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  defining  the 
exact  number  of  times  a  probation  officer  should  have  his  charge 
report  to  him.  Individual  cases  cannot  be  successfully  handled 
under  any  group  plan  and  the  officer  must  formulate  his  supei^ 
vision  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Three  other 
important  factors  in  considering  a  system  for  supervising  proba- 
tioners are:  territory  covered  by  the  officers,  probation  staff 
attached  to  the  court  and  the  number  of  probationers  the  officer 
has  under  supervision.  Then  again,  in  attempting  to  solve  this 
vexatious  problem,  we  must  separate  adult  probationers  from  chil- 
dren. I  intend  to  devote  my  remarks  principally  to  the  subject 
of  children's  cases.  I  trust  some  one  more  familiar  with  the 
adult  work  will  follow  with  his  views  on  that  subject. 

In  children's  court  work,  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
children  that  appear  before  the  court — the  juvenile  delinquent 
and  the  neglected  child.  I  do  not  think  the  report  made  much  of 
a  separation  in  the  treatment  of  these  two  groups  of  children,  yet 
we  must  have  two  absolutely  distinct  methods  of  supervising  these 
groups.  In  the  first  place,  the  age  of  the  neglected  child  is  on 
an  average,  much  below  that  of  the  delinquent  child,  and  it  would 
be  absolutely  against  the  interest  of  good  probation  work  to 
request  neglected  children  to  report  to  a  probation  officer.  As  a 
iTile  these  children  have  landed  in  court  through  the  delinquency 
of  their  "parents,  and  they,  themselves,  have  conmiitted  no  offense 
whatsoever.  The  most  important  function  of  an  officer  on  the 
^^ neglect"  cases  is  rehabilitating  the  homes  of  these  children 
and  I  cannot  conceive  of  much  favorable  progress  being  made  in 
applying  any  report  system  to  this  group  of  children. 

In  dealing  with  the  delinquent  child,  in  the  first  place  I 
would  absolutely  oppose  any  officer  receiving  reports  by  telephone. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  in  which  to  bring  the  probation  system 
into  ridicule  than  to  permit  probationers  to  report  to  the  officer 
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in  this  manner.  Nor  do  I  think  it  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  probation  to  have  delinquent  or  wayward  girls  report  at  an 
office.  They  are  bound  to  meet  and  as  a  rule  I  find  they  are  a 
glib  lot  and  very  anxious  to  talk  about  their  experience  to  the 
other  girls,  and  it  possesses  an  element  of  grave  danger  to  the  girl 
as  well  as  to  the  probation  system. 

If  a  probation  officer  would  formulate  some  definite  and  con- 
structive line  of  conversation  when  receiving  his  boys,  and  use 
the  report  period  to  good  advantage,  it  would  remove  some  of  the 
serious  personal  objections  that  I  hold  against  this  method  of 
supervising  probationers.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  weakest  link  in 
our  system  and  I  think  all  executives  in  probation  work  discuss 
it  with  grave  concern.  Aside  from  its  lack  of  constructive  pro- 
ductiveness there  is  always  the  danger  of  meeting  and  inter- 
mingling. All  ages,  together  with  all  kinds  of  offenders, —  the 
drug  addict,  the  pervent  and  the  mischievous  offender,-^  all  sit  in 
line  on  the  same  bench,  awaiting  their  turn  to  report.  The  report 
system  is  like  playing  with  dynamite  and  is  about  as  safe,  unless 
all  chances  of  dangerous  contamination  are  eliminated.  It  is 
also  conducive  of  mechanical  and  unreliable  probation  work. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  semblance  of  discipline  in  compelling  a 
boy  to  report  regularly  to  one  in  authority  over  him,  and  to  wUom 
he  must  render  an  account  of  his  actions,  but  in  this,  are  we  not 
losing  sight  of  the  real  spirit  of  probation,  and  are  we  not  in 
danger  of  creating  an  artificial  goodness  in  the  boy  which  lasts 
only  while  this  authority  is  over  him  ?  It  is  true  that  many  ques- 
tions may  be  put  to  the  child  at  the  office  that  would  be  embarrass- 
ing to  him  if  asked  in  the  home,  but  of  what  value  are  the  answers 
if  not  verified  by  a  follow-up  visit. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  figure  out  how  this  Conference  can  intelli- 
gently fonnulate  any  rules  for  an  officer  to  follow  in  directing 
the  number  of  reports  a  probationer  shall  make.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  for  each  locality  to  solve,  and  the  officer  can  only  be 
guided  intelligently  by  the  circumstances  as  brought  to  light  in 
the  preliminary  investigation.  In  the  Children's  Court  of  New 
York  City  the  probation  officers  are  instructed  to  make  their 
investigations  with  a  view  of  correcting  conditions  responsible 
for  the  child's  appearence  in  court.     When  this  investigation  is 
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completed  it  makes  an  attempt  to  fix  the  responsibility  and  for- 
mulates the  basis  of  our  probationaiy  program.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  the  cause  of  the  delinquency  is  charged  against  the  home; 
particularly  in  "  neglect "  cases  we  find  it  due  lai^gely  to  drink^ 
ignorance  or  inmiorality,  and  I  am  a  bit  skeptical  as  to  how  wo 
can  correct  the  conditions  which  were  responsible  for  the  child's 
appearance  in  court  if  we  place  our  dependence  on  a  system  of 
receiving  reports.  These  conditions  can  only  be  renewed  by 
constant  and  earnest  work  in  and  around  the  home.  Good  pro- 
bation work  cannot  be  measured  by  the  number  of  reports  made 
to  an  oflioe  but  rather  by  the  amount  of  personal  visitation  to  the 
home  and  neighborhood  of  the  probationer. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  thought  that  during  the  probation- 
ary period  we  should  inject  into  the  home  higher  standards  of 
living,  new  ideas  and  the  value  of  a  good  character.  We  should 
make  probation  a  sort  of  a  prop  to  support  the  individual  while 
we  are  building  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  structure.  This 
probation  structure  should  be  strong  enough  to  give  lasting 
strength  to  the  individual  and  should  not  collapse  when  the  props 
are  removed.  If  a  boy  merely  reports  to  us  for  six  months  I 
would  ioel  that  we  had  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  preventing  his 
reappearance  in  our  court,  and  I  doubt  if  any  system  which  depends 
on  a  series  of  reports  to  the  office  can  produce  the  necessary 
stability  that  will  insure  permanent  results  in  our  charges.  It  is 
from  these  results  that  the  community  judges  the  value  of  our 
work. 

As  an  administrative  help  to  an  executive  with  a  large  staff 
and  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  probationers,  it  oflPers  a 
method  of  keeping  in  touch  with  our  children  and  meeting  them 
at  more  regular  intervals  than  if  we  depended  entirely  upon  home 
visitation  which,  through  lack  of  time,  we  would  never  be  able  to 
accomplish.  I  admit  that  under  present  ccm^ditions  we  cannot 
dispense  with  the  system  of  receiving  reports  at  our  office,  but  by 
all  means  let  us  throw  around  it  all  the  safeguards  that  our 
ingenuity  and  practicability  can  devise.  Principally  because  we 
are  compelled  to  supervise  more  than  a  normal  number  of  proba- 
tioners, we  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  system,  of  reeeiviiifr 
reports  in  connection  with  our  work  in  the  Children's  Court  of 
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JCew  York  City.  We  have  established  there,  with  the  help  and 
<»ooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  a  lai^e  number  of  report  offices  in  schools  throughout 
the  city.  These  offices  are  situated-  in  convenient  localities  and  are 
easily  accessible  to  the  children  on  probation  as  well  as  to  their 
parents.  Only  one  officer  is  assigned  to  an  office  on  the  same  date 
and  not  more  than  one-half  of  his  probationers  are  allowed  to  visit 
there  each  week.  The  boy  reports  to  the  officer  one  week  and  the 
officer  visits  him  at  his  home  the  following  week.  This  alternat- 
ing system  of  visiting  is  continued  during  the  probation  period. 
Each  child  is  supplied  with  a  school  report  card  which  must  be 
signed  by  the  teachei'  and  the  parent  of  the  child.  School  boys 
report  in  the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  3  and  5  o'clock  and 
working  boys  may  report  in  the  evening  from  6  to  8  o'clock. 
These  report  offices  are  supervised  by  a  deputy  chief  probation 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  minimize  the  danger  of  the  children 
mingling  and  the  officers  are  instructed  to  time  their  visits  so 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  great  number  of  children  to 
meet;  each  other  at  this  office.  I  think  there  is  less  publicity 
attached  to  th©  child's  probation  if  he  can  meet  the  officer  in  a 
room  at  the  school,  rather  than  having  him  ^nsit  an  office  in  some 
other  building  which  is  usually  prominently  labelled  on  the  door: 
**  Probation  Office."  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
matter  of  receiving  these  reports  and  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I  will  have  a  staff  sufficiently 
large  to  abolish  the  reporting  of  probationers  entirely. 

Mrs.  Max  Thalheimer,  Chief  Pbobation  Officer,  Syra- 
cuse: The  main  business  of  probation  is  the  remoulding  of 
human  habits  and  "behavior.  We  are  conservers  and  erectors  of 
dilapidated  humanity.  Our  work  is  to  make  the  individual  stand 
alone  and  do  his  own  share  of  the  work  of  the  world. 

A  requisite  of  a  probation  officer  is  an  intelligent  understanding 
concerning  the  make-up  of  human  habits  and  behavior.  Habits 
are  extremely  complicated.  They  are  not  created  through  a  single 
effort  of  will  or  according  to  an  act  of  instruction;  they  grow 
little  by  little  from  a  thousand  rootlets  in  response  to  a  thousand 
stimuli. 
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Whoever  has  undertaken  to  break  any  of  his  own  fixed  habits 
of  thought  or  conduct  has  come  to  realize  that  is  not  easy.  So 
when- we  consider  the  people  who  come  before  us,  our  probationers, 
we  must  readily  understand  that  we  must  be  sympathetic  yet  firm 
and  try  to  reach  out  to  the  cause  of  delinquency. 

1  am  a  great  believer  in  the  reporting  system,  I  believe  firmly 
that  by  seeing  our  probationers  frequently  in  our  own  offices  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  them  as  they  really  are,  and  to  follow 
those  visits  up  by  going  into  the  homes  and  getting  the  other  side 
of  the  story.  In  Syracuse  we  have  followed  out  this  line  of  work. 
If  anyone  has  failed  to  report  two  consecutive  weeks  they  are 
summoned  in,  and  if  they  fail  to  obey  the  summons,  the  probation 
officer  prepares  a  violation  of  probation.  If  the  case  warrants 
it  is  brought  before  the  judge.  Very  often  a  little  coaxing  on 
the  part  of  the  probation  officer  suffices.  I  feel,  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  women  probation  officers  feel  it  more  than  the  men, 
that  it  is  very  necessary  to  get  into  the  homes  frequently, 
particularly  those  who  deal  with  the  girls  and  with  the  women. 
You  know  they  will  come  to  your  office  and  tell  you  a  certain 
thing  and  you  may  pretend  you  believe  it  and  when  you  go  into 
the  homes  you  find  a  totally  different  story.  I  never  have  placed 
very  much  belief  in  finding  out  what  the  neighbors  think  of 
cases.  My  work  has  always  been  to  try  to  avoid  neighbors.  Of 
course  Syracuse  isn't  a  large  city,  and  after  you  have  been  a 
probation  officer  for  a  number  of  years  everyone  knows  who  you 
are  and  the  neighbors  understand  when  they  see  you  that  someone 
is  in  trouble.  Sometimes  it  is  the  best  thing  not  to  let  neighbors 
know ;  it  is  much  better  for  all  concerned.  I  have  cases,  particu- 
larly one  —  a  woman,  who  in  her  early  days  was  a  very  cultured 
woman  and  who  through  sickness  and  unhappiness  took  to  drink. 
When  brought  before  the  judge  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  I 
made  an  investigation  and  suggested  that  she  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion. I  remember  asking  her  what  she  had  done  in  the  days  gone 
by  when  everything  was  all  right  and  she  said  she  was  very  fond 
of  reading  and  had  done  all  the  things  that  made  for  one's  happi- 
ness, so  instead  of  calling  at  her  home,  I  met  her  in  the  library ; 
I  used  to  help  her  select  books,  and  I  brought  her  back  to  the 
days  when  she  was  as  she  should  be  and  her  family  have  always 
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been  very  grateful  for  the  experience  she  had  of  being  placed 
on  probation.  No  one,  except  the  husband,  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  knew  she  was  in  the  hands  of  the  court.  The  case  was  fried 
in  the  private  office  and  not  even  the  officers  on  the  outside  knew 
this  woman  had  been  in  trouble. 

I  think  we  have  to  use  our  discretion  in  all  cases  and  give 
them  as  little  publicity  as  possible,  because  you  realize,  as  well 
as  all  who  are  doing  this  sort  of  work,  that  when  any  case  has  been 
made  public  we  are  very  apt  to  believe  they  never  can  be  redeemed 
again. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  receive  any  messages  by  telephone.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  poor  thing  to  do.  Of  course  we  handle  so  many 
domestic  relations  cases  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  say  every- 
thing was  all  right  at  home.  The  men  bring  their  money  to 
our  office  and  the  next  day  the  wives  call  for  that  money,  so  almost 
weekly  without  exception,  we  know  how  the  man  is  behaving  at 
home,  and  in  many  instances  where  the  men  go  home  to  their  noon 
meal  the  probation  officers  try  to  get  there  at  mealtima  It  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  probation  officer  to  many  little  dis- 
crepancies. The  men  sometimes  tell  us  that  things  are  not  as  they 
should  be  in  the  home  and  you  don't  always  see  all  you  would 
like  to  see  at  other  visits,  but  if  you  drop  in  at  meal-time,  you 
often  see  the  man  is  not  always  to  blame,  and  encouragement  of 
the  woman  has  often  changed  the  situation. 

Mb.  William  E.  Wiley,  Chief  Probation  Officee,  Buf- 
falo :  I  want  to  state  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  reporting.  I 
can  illustrate  by  some  extracts  from  the  investigation  made  by 
Mr.  Chute  and  Mr.  Lynn  bearing  entirely  on 'reporting.  I  have 
five  cases  here  that  have  been  discharged  from  probation.  These 
quotations!  secured  from  the  Secretary's  report: 

By  wife  of  a  probationer :  "  The  reporting  was  what  made 
Jimmie  go  straight.  Everything  is  fine  now.  Before  I  had  him 
put  on  probation  he  was  very  mean  to  me  and  often  hurt  me,  but 
while  he  was  on  probation  he  was  good  to  me  and  turned  over  all 
his  money." 

By  a  mother :  "  Tes,  I  think  the  probation  experience  was  a 
good  lesson  to  him.    I  think  the  reporting  was  the  best  part  of  the 
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probation  for  it  kept  the  boy's  memory  clear  oa  the  subject  of  his 
bad  behavior.  I  am  sure  he  will  nev&c  get  into  trouble  again  for 
he  is  a  veiy  diffeient  boy  now  than  he  was  before  he  was  placed 
on  probation." 

By  wife  of  a  probationer :  "  I  belieive  it  was  a  very  good  thing 
for  him  to  have  to  report  every  week  at  the  oflSca  He  did  not 
mind  it,  as  the  officer  was  always  very  kind  to  him;  he  got  some- 
thing out  of  probation.'' 

By  wife  of  a  probationer:  "Reporting  each  week  was  what 
made  him  go  straight.  I  don't  know  how  I  would  have  lived  if  it 
hadn't  boon  for  the  probation  officer.  He  was  my  only  freind  and 
I'm  very  grateful  to  him." 

By  wife  of  a  probationer:  "  It  was  just  what  he  needed.  It 
was  those  Tuesday  night  trips  which  kept  him  strai^t." 

Now  in  rdgaid  to  being  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Eighteen,  if  I  were  in  a  minority  of  one,  I  would  stand  for  the 
reporting.  I  think  the  disciplinary  side,  while  of  course  it  isn't 
the  most  important  part  of  probation,  has  its  place.  There  is  no 
doubt,  especially  in  the  adult  part  of  our  work,  that  there  are 
certain  natures  so  constituted  that  they  have  to  have  before  their 
minds  that  they  are  under  supervision.  Probation  is  no  cuie^all 
and  it  has  to  be  enforced. 

Xow  in  regard  to  one  of  the  suggestions.  For  our  evening 
reports  we  have  stated  hours  between  seven  and  nine.  The  pro- 
bation officers  get  there  at  half-past  six  and  remain  until  half-past 
nina  It  has  been  suggested  that  those  two  hours  be  divided  into 
groups  of  half  hours.  I  can  see  some  objection  to  that  thing  with 
a  great  many  of  our  adults  who  work  late  overtime;  others  come 
from  long  distances  and  I  think  it  wouldn't  be  practicable  in 
many  cases  to  limit  them  to  thirty  minutes. 

Another  thing.  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Thalheimer,  in  some  of  the 
cities  like  Syracuse  and  Buffalo  that  the  probation  officer  could 
possibly  visit  the  homes  too  often.  I  do  not  want  to  feel  hix 
in  supervision  but  I  suppose  we  are  here  to  tell  what  we  think 
is  practical.  What  might  do  for  the  great  City  of  New  York, 
where  everybody  is  so  busy  that  they  do  not  care  what  their 
neighbors  do,  wouldn't  do  for  other  cities.  A  probation  officer 
gets  to  be  pretty  well  known,  and  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for 
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the  probation  oflScer  to  unduly  embarrass  his  charge  by  visiting 
unless  necessary. 

Mb.  James  J.  Ryan,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  New  York  City  :  It  seems  there  is  a  Avrong 
impression  about  reporting  to  the  office.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
coming  in  and  going  out  and  punching  the  time  clock  as  you 
pass.  There  is  much  constructive  work  done  when  the  probationer 
calls  at  the  offica  He  will  talk  more  freely  when  away  from  the 
family  than  when  at  home  and  he  comes  to  the  office  with  his 
problems  and  troubles  and  much  good  can  be  done.  He  is  advised 
as  to  his  employment  and  methods  of  recreation.  Personally,  I 
do  not  believe  in  visiting  them  at  their  places  of  employment. 
Unless  ^ve  secure  the  position  for  the  probationer  we  do  not  go 
near  his  employer. 

I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Wiley  got  his  impression  of  New 
York  as  to  their  being  too  busy  to  bother  with  the  business  of 
their  neighbors.  They  are  never  too  busy  but  that  they  can  find 
a  little  time  to  find  out  what  their  neighbors  are  doing,  especially 
if  they  are  in  trouble,  and  we  find  in  making  investigations  the 
first  thing  the  family  of  the  defendant  will  say  is,  "  Don't  go  near 
the  neighbors ;  keep  this  quiet.'^ 

In  New  York  City  the  papers  do  not  publish  these  offenses; 
they  haven't  room  for  them,  except  in  the  cases  of  drug  addicts, 
where  the  community  papers  —  those  (known  as  the  "  Home 
News  " —  make  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  news,  but  the  neighbors 
in  other  cases  know  nothing  about  it,  and  so  when  the  family  ask 
to  beep  it  as  secret  as  possible  we  try  to  do  that.  In  your  investi- 
gations you  cannot  always  follow  this  line  because  they  may  be 
steering  you  away  from  the  neighbors  to  prevent  you  getting 
information  which  may  prove  detrimental.  But  aside  from  the 
neighbor  part  of  it,  in  a  smaller  town  when  a  man  is  arrested 
the  fact  is  usually  made  known  through  the  columns  of  the  town 
"  Herald  "  or  "  Eagle "  and  everybody  is  aware  he  is  on  pro- 
bation, so  it  does  not  do  him  an  injury  to  be  seen  talking  with 
the  probation  officer.  The  fact  is,  he  is  on  probation  to  the  whole 
town;  they  all  have  their  eye  on  him,  and  are  a  help  to  the  officer; 
but  you  cannot  do  that  in  New  York ;  you  have  got  to  go  around 
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your  work  as  quietly  as  possible.    In  many  cases  you  do  not  ha.ve 
to  visit  the  home. 

As  for  reporting  and  having  them  come  in  once  a  week  for  the 
first  six  months,  I  think  that  is  too  often.  I  think  onco  even- 
two  weeks  is  as  frequently  as  you  ought  to  ask  them  to  report  at 
the  office.  If  a  man  has  sixty  or  seventy  probationers,  it  means 
he  would  have  the  greater  part  of  them  reporting  every  week  and 
that  would  require  the  officer  to  be  on  duty  every  night  A  visit  to 
the  office  should  be  of  at  least  ten  minutes  duration,  and  in  localities 
where  officers  have  200  or  250  probationers  very  little  time  could 
be  giveoi  to  each  interview.  I  do  not  believe  probation  officers 
should  be  required  to  work  day  and  night  In  New  York  pro- 
bation officers  are  on  duty  in  the  office  every  evening  with  the 
exception  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  5 :30  to  8 :00  o'clock, 
and  they  divide  their  force  of  probationers,  some  reporting  every 
week,  some  every  two  weeks  and  others  not  so  frequently,  and  we 
find  that  seldom  are  there  more  than  one  or  two  in  the  office  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Chute,  you  were  do\vn  there  on  different  occa- 
sions and  you  saw  them  coming  and  going,  and  there  was  very 
little  mingling  of  the  probationers. 

In  reference  to  probationers  telephoning  instead  of  reporting, 
we  do  not  stand  for  that  at  all.  It  is  very  easy  for  them  to  say 
"  I  am  sick;  I  cannot  come;  I  am  all  wrapped  up."  The  officer 
replies,  "  Send  down  your  mother,  sister  or  some  member  of  the 
family."  Then  comes  the  answer,  "  Well,  if  I  have  to  come  down 
I  will  be  down  in  twenty  minutes."  He  made  a  rapid  recover^^  and 
is  all  right.  And  very  often  they  will  telephone  they  are  working 
late.  Then  follows  a  dialogue  something  as  follows :  "  When  will 
you  be  off?"  "In  about  an  hour."  "Well,  we  will  wait" 
Invariably  he  reports  in  a  very  short  time. 

So  summing  up  the  matter  of  reporting,  while  some  look  upon 
the  reporting  at  the  office  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  I  think  much 
good  is  done  at  the  same  time. 

Mb.  Geobge  E.  Campbell,  Pbobation  Officee,  Magis- 
tbates'  Coubts,  Beooklyn:  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  reporting 
and  visiting.  I  believe  that  they  dovetail  each  other.  In  New 
York  City  each  man  has  one  hundred  cases  or  more,  and  many 
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have  more  than  two  hundred;  at  the  present  time  I  am  carrying 
one  hundred  cases.    If  a  prol)ationer  never  reported  to  you  or  you 
never  visited  the  home,  how  are  you  going  to  come  in  contact  with 
them  ?    Can  you  imagine  your  consternation  when  the  probationer 
may  be  rearrested  and  the  judge  calls  ujwn  you  and  asks  you  how 
he  is  doing,  and  you  take  a  look  at  the  probationer  and  say,  "  I 
don't  know  him."    When  he  reports  to  you,  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  him,  **  Well,  how  are  you  getting  along."    He  may 
tell  you  some  kind  of  a  story,  but  on  your  visit  to  the  home  you 
may  find  it  is  untrue.    He  may  tell  you  he  is  working  and  not 
drinking,  but  you  may  always  depend  upon  the  wife  or  some 
member  of  the  family  to  instruct  you  truthfully,  and  you  may 
find  out  that  he  has  been  lying  to  you.     In  non-8Upi)ort  cases,  the 
husband  may  tell  you  that  the  wife  doesn't  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  home,  that  she  is  a  poor  housekeeper  and  knows  more  about 
moving  picture  actors  than  about  poaching  an  egg.    I  was  foolish 
enough  to  go  back  and  tell  a  wife  that.     I  received  a  visit  from 
a  wife  the  other  day  who  had  left  her  husband.    She  wanted  more 
money.     I  promised  to  get  it  and  did  the  next  day.     I  told  the 
probationer,  "  There  is  no  use  in  being  mean  to  her  because  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  two  weeks  before  you  will  be  back  with  her  again." 
I  find  those  cases  always  work  out  that  way. 

We  have  discussed  the  problems  of  the  probationer ;  what  about 
the  probation  officer  himself?  Let  us  consider  the  number  of 
probationers  that  he  should  have  on  probation  with  him.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  for  New  York  City  to  say  that  I  think  fifty  is 
sufficient.  The  geographical  situation  of  New  York  City  is  such 
that  a  probation  officer  in  Queens  or  Brooklyn  may  cover  an  area 
of  ten  miles  square ;  probably  on  Staten  Island,  fifteen.  It  takes 
some  time  to  go  o\'er  that  ground;  transi)ortation  facilities  may 
not  be  the  best.  That  suggestion  which  the  Committee  makes 
that  they  should  report  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  first  six  months 
will  make  it  pretty  hard  with  just  fifty  cases.  I  think  within 
three  hours  I  will  have  at  least  thirty  reporting  and  that  will  give 
nie  sufficient  time  to  have  about  six  or  eight  minutes  for  each 
one. 

We  get  quite  a  few  cases  under  Section  494  of  the  Penal  Law, 
where  the  parents  or  guardians  fail  to  have  the  children  properly 
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attend  school.  Sometimes  the  child  comes  in  and  the  parent  will 
not  apjjear.  They  are  reporting  for  themselves  and  say  the  parent 
is  too  busy  to  report.  I  always  suggest  to  them  that  I  never  want 
the  child  to  mingle  with  the  adult  probationers  and  that  the  parent 
must  appear  himself.  There  are  also  cases  where  the  husband 
is  on  probation  and  the  wife  will  report  and  tell  you  he  is  doing 
wiJl.  I  always  instruct  her  at  once  that  she  is  not  on  probation 
and  that  the  probationer  must  report  himself. 

Me.  Max  Gbeenberg  of  Brooklyn:  What  j>rovisions  have 
been  made  in  the  different  courts  of  the  State  to  examine  such  in«li- 
viduals  who  appear  to  the  probation  officers  to  be  somewhat  abn<ir- 
mal  ?  Are  any  systematic  arrangements  made  for  it  ^  I  woiiltl 
like  to  know  what  steps  are  taken  by  the  probation  officers  in 
handling  such  cases.  What  do  they  do?  What  are  their  aims 
in  working  with  a  person  of  that  sort  i  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Canada  to  tell  us  whether  they  have  any  systiem  of  examina- 
tion of  people  who  api)ear  somewhat  abnormal  in  that  country. 

Hox.  J.  J.  Kelso  of  Toronto,  Canada:  In  our  juvenile 
court  all  the  boys  and  girls  go  to  the  clinic.  We  have  two 
specialists  who  study  every  boy  and  girl  and  make  a  report  baci 
to  the  judge  before  he  takes  action,  and  we  are  using  the  facts 
gained  at  this  examination  and  report  to  point  out  the  necessity 
for  having  a  colony  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  feeble-minded 
constitute  a  verv'  serious  problem  in  our  juvenile  delinquent  auil 
nntil  we  eliminate  the  feeble-minded,  it  will  always  be  a  difficult 
work.  By  having  this  clinical  examination  of  each  child  we  are 
obtaining  statistics  that  will  convince  statesmen  and  legislators 
that  we  must  have  a  large  appropriation  to  put  them  by  them- 
selves. 

Me.  Beknaed  J.  Pagan  :  I  might  state  that  the  State  is  at  the 
present  time  considering  the  advisability  of  establishing  clearing 
Ixouses  or  stations  for  examination  of  mental  defectives  through- 
out the  Stata  In  the  City  of  New  York  the  Commission  met  there 
two  days  last  week.  Senator  Sage  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  they  are  discussing  the  advisability  of  establishing 
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buTeaaa  for  just  guch  an  examination  as  Mr.  Greenbei^  of  Brook- 
lyn spoke  about. 

We  have  a  psychopathic  clinic  in  the  Children's  Court  with 
three  doctors,  two  men  and  a  woman,  and  it  is  left  to  the  judge 
to  send  the  case  to  the  clinic  or  to  the  probation  officer.  Between 
the  two  we  feel  that  we  get  the  proper  children  exainined  before 
they  are  plaeed  on  probation.  It  would  be  well  for  you  gentlemen 
to  find  out  just  what  Senator  Sage's  Commission  intends  to  recom- 
mend and  whether  there  would  be  some  plan  for  your  own  com- 
munities and  not  have  it  entirely  looked  after  and  centralized  in 
the  larger  cities  alone. 

Miss  Mabel  Bbown  Ellis,  National  Child  Labo&  Com- 
mittee: We  have  really  four  separate  and  distinct  problems 
before  us,  the  problem  of  adults  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
child,  and  the  problem  of  the  city  as  distinct  from  the  rural  com- 
munity. The  combination  of  viewpoints  is  valuable,  but  to  leally 
prc^t  from  it  we  need  to  know  which  one  the  speaker  represents. 
My  expecienoe  happens  to  have  been  with  the  city  child 

So  far  as  the  records  of  the  New  Yoit  City  Children's  Court 
throw  light  on  this  question,  I  believe  they  show  the  value  of 
reporting  both  for  the  probation  officer  and  for  the  child.  The 
officer  gets  information  in  less  time  than  he  could  by  visking 
the  diild's  home,  and  the  child  is  compelled  to  assume  a  definite 
responsibility  which  ordinarily  involves  some  inconvenience  to 
himself  and  has  accordingly  distinct  disciplinary  value. 

I  had  the  privil^e  of  sitting  in  the  probation  rooms  with  the 
officers  of  the  Manhattan  court  when  the  children  reported.  Each 
child  was  required  to  bring  a  special  report  card  from  school, 
signed  by  his  teacher,  which  showed  at  a  glance  what  his  scholar- 
ship and  attendance  have  been  for  the  past  weeik.  Given  this 
report  card,  and  a  probation  officer  who  asks  specific  questions 
about  the  child's  out  of  school  activities  and  insists  upon  specific 
replies,  and  you  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  conduct  of  your  pro- 
bationer. Such  reports  should,  of  course,  be  supplemented  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  home,  but  when  you  ha've  a  large  district 
to  cover  and  many  names  on  your  list,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  of  your  children  if  you  depend 
entirely  upon  home  visiting. 
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The  plan  of  utilizing  some  neighborhood  center  or  schoolhouse 
as  a  reporting  place  is  more  satisfactory  than  requiring  all  the 
children  to  come  to  the  juvenile  court  building. 

So  far  as  the  caso  of  the  girl  we  have  just  been  discussing  is 
concerned,  one  isolated  instance  does  not  make  much  impression 
upon  the  Legislature,  but  many  cases  do,  and  if  the  probation 
officers  scattered  over  the  State  vsrould  make  a  practice  of  sending 
to  Mr.  Chute  a  brief  description  of  such  puzzling  cases,  he  might 
be  able  to  sort  them  out  and  combine  them  into  a  whole,  which 
could  form  a  basis  for  legislative  action.  If  it  is  true  that  we  have 
not  facilities  for  taking  care  of  well  defined  groups  of  adults  or 
children  who  need  care,  then  the  sooner  we  mass  our  facts  and 
lay  them  before  the  Legislature  the  better,  for  only  with  facts 
behind  us  can  wo  ask  for  legislative  action  and  stand  a  chance  of 
getting  it. 

Mb.  William  E.  Maiiony,  Probation  Officer,  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  New  York  City  :  On  the  question  of  requiiv 
ing  ix3ports  from  the  disciplinary  standpoint,  I  like  to  look  at  it 
from  another  way  than  the  fear.  I  like  to  look  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  that  the  man  has  to  exercise  discipline  over  himself.  He 
is  probably  a  spoiled  child  or  always  had  his  own  way  and  any 
act  of  discipline  is  probably  having  a  good  wholesome  effect  on 
him.  Take  a  man  of  intelligence  and  he  probably  dislikes  it;  it 
has  a  good  moral  effect  on  him,  and  from  that  viewpoint  I  would 
strongly  favor  reporting,  not  only  that  the  law  must  be  respected, 
but  also  self  discipline  over  himself,  requiring  him  to  do  something 
he  doesn't  like. 

Mr.  Fagax  :  It  is  coming  down  to  what  we  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  cases.  While  I  personally 
might  disapprove  of  reporting,  we  have  reporting.  Of  course 
you  understand  I  have  on  probation  between  three  and  four 
thousand  children  and  we  have  about  fifty-fiTo  or  sixty  probation 
officers.  It  is  largely  a  matter  if  we  had  less  children  and  perhaps 
more  officers  we  would  have  less  reporting. 

Mb.  Geoeoe  Everson  of  the  Criminal  Courts  Committee, 
New  York  City  :    When  we  were  working  in  New  York  to  define 
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the  position  of  probation  officer  as  compared  with  positions  of 
other  city  employes,  I  think  we  had  some  difficulty  in  defining 
duties  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  the 
duties  of  the  probation  officers  should  be.  We  finally  wanted  the 
phrase  that  the  probation  officer  should  exercise  kindly,  helpful 
and  authoritative  supervision  over  his  probationers  and  that  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  word  "authoritative"  was  chosen  advisedly. 
It  was  agreed  and  believed  at  that  time  that  probation  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  authority  and  the  authority  must  be  shown 
to  a  certain  extent,  particularly  with  the  adult  probationers,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  effective.  I  think  that  the  question  of 
having  the  probationers  report  emphasizes  the  authoritative  side 
of  probation  work  especially  in  adult  work,  and  I  should  be  very 
fearful  of  discontinuing  the  reporting  system.  I  have  observed 
the  men  coming  into  Mr.  Ryan's  office  and  I  have  sat  with  the 
officers  as  they  have  talked  with  their  probationers  and  it  seemed 
to  me  in  those  reports  that  the  probation  officer  could  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  himself  and  he  could  get  from  a  report  made 
by  an  offender  information  that  would  take  him  much  longer  to 
get  if  he  depended  solely  on  his  field  visits.  He  can  get  statements 
from  the  probationer  and  check  them  up  in  the  field  later.  I 
feel  that  after  a  probation  officer  has  had  a  man  on  probation  a 
certain  length  of  time  he  can  know  pretty  well  whether  the  man  is 
telling  the  truth  and  he  will  soon  know  which  of  his  charges  to 
trust  and  which  not  to  trust  and  can  regulate  their  reports  accord- 
ingly. I  imagine  it  is  of  very  little  value  to  have  an  Unreliable 
individual  report  because  he  would  then  tell  you  that  which  is  not 
true,  but  that  has  to  be  checked  up;  still  that  has  its  value  in 
sizing  up  the  man's  character  in  the  beginning.  I  would  hesitate 
to  consider  recommending  anything  that  would  eliminate  office 
reporting. 

In  the  case  of  children,  I  think  Mr,  Fagan  has  worked  out 
possibly  as  good  a  scheme  as  can  be  worked  out.  He  has  the 
children  report  at  various  centers  throughout  the  city  and  that  is 
a  very  helpful  plan  and  is  to  be  commended. 

As  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Chute's  committee,  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  with  it.  I  think  the  reactions  of  the  probationers  were 
extremely  instructive,  and  I  hope  that  aside  from  being  printed 
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in  the  r^ular  proceedings  of  this  confer^ice  that  Mr.  Chute  will 
find  it  possible  to  have  it  printed  in  good  form  for  use  of  proba- 
tion officers  throughout  the  State,  and  for  wider  publicity  through- 
out the  cotttitry  to  people  to  whom  it  would  be  extravagance  to 
Bend  the  whole  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission. 

Ma.  Chute  :  We  want  to  hare  as  muoh  xmanimity  of  opinion 
on  these  matters  as  possiUe  before  wo  get  out  our  roeommenda- 
tions  so  they  may  go  as  the  standards  worked  out  in  Xew  York 
State  and  go  to  other  states  as  such,  and  your  committee  will,  I 
assume,  be  continued  and  will  work  on  these  recommendations  and 
all  others.  Of  course  we  couldn't  put  all  the  officers  on  the  com- 
mittee; the  other  officers  are  astked  to  send  in  suggestions  for  the 
final  report  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
on  the  concrete  question  of  weekly  repoiling,  whether  it  is  an 
ideal;  given  a  reasonable  number  of  cases,  whether  at  tiie  start 
of  a  case  weekly  reports  are  too  often.  It  seems  to  me  if  you 
start  out  a  case  with  one  repoii;  once  in  two  weeks  that  there 
wouldn't  be  quite  the  close  supervision  that  would  be  ideal,  and 
it  would  be  a  safer  rule  to  start  with  reports  onoe  a  week,  which 
is  not  so  very  often  if  you  put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  pro- 
bationer first  released  on  probation.  He  has  escaped  commitment 
and  he  is  simply  adked  to  report  to  the  probation  officer  once  a 
wedk.  Is  that  too  often  for  the  best  results  ?  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  a  vote.  Of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions;  the  whole  tiling 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  probation  officer.  There 
would  be  some  cases  where  two  weeks  would  be  all  right,  and  of 
course  some  cases  which  shouldn't  report  at  all,  but  take  the 
average  case,  at  the  start  of  the  case,  will  all  the  officers  who  would 
vote  for  weekly  reports  at  the  start  kindly  rise? 

There  are  28  who  vote  for  weekly  reports  and  5  against,  the 
New  York  Children's  Court  present  and  not  voting. 

Mb.  James  B.  TlAi.nERT,  Deputy  Oiiief  Probation  Officer, 
Children's  Court,  Brooklyn:  I  woifed  for  two  years  as  a 
volunteer  officer  in  the  County  and  Supreme  Court  and  as  a  paid 
probation  officer  in  the  Special  Sessions  and  Children's  Court,  so 
I  belie\^e  I  am  fairly  able  to  state  my  obserrations  of  what  the 
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value  of  reporting  systems  mean  to  those  courts.  In  Special  Ses- 
sions I  was  compelled  to  receive  my  probationers  at  stated  inter- 
vals at  a  stated  placa  In  the  County  Court  of  Richmond  County, 
I  was  unable  to  receive  probationers  at  any  reporting  place  because 
I  had  no  place  to  receive  them,  and  in  two  years,  taking  all  of  the 
probationers  given  me  by  the  County  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Richmond  County  and  woAing  with  them  individually, 
I  didn't  lose  one  case;  and  tabing  those  two  years  applying  the 
other  methods  of  rigid  adherence  to  the  stated  rule  of  reporting 
at  a  stated  time  and  place,  I  think  I  lost  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
cases  during  that  year ;  people  who  had  again  gotten  into  trouble 
and  had  to  be  returned  to  the  court  That  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  a  rigid  adherenee  to 
reporting  at  a  stated  place. 

I  never  am  afraid  to  let  neighbors  know  who  I  am.  I  am  work- 
ing in  two  boroughs  of  the  city  and  I  notice  the  neighbors  always 
want  to  know  who  I  am  and  I  never  was  afraid  to  tell  them.  I 
receive  from  them  some  very  good  information  and  some  very 
good  leads  as  to  what  mj  probationers  are  doing.  I  felt  that  my 
entire  success  in  the  work  has  been  because  of  the  fact  I  was  able 
to  do  the  work  in  the  home.  I  never  had  them  report.  I  don't 
think  we  can  successfully,  even  in  adult  work,  have  a  rigid  rule 
that  a  man  must  come  in  once  a  week.  It  is  to  have  them  lead 
the  natural  life.  If  you  want  to  bring  them  back  to  natural  condi- 
tions, is  it  natural  to  have  them  associate  with  people  that  they 
have  never  associated  with  before  or  have  them  do  certain  things 
that  they  have  never  done  before  ?  I  believe  we  are  to  advise  them 
to  become  natural  men  and  you  will  then  have  very  little  trouble 
with  your  probationers.  The  men  in  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions do  excellent  woik  wi'l^  ihe'r  7f"  o't^^i^  system;  I  don't  know 
how  they  can  do  it  any  other  way,  but  I  don't  think  a  rigid  rule 
should  apply. 

Mb.  Edwin  J.  Coolet,  Chief  Peobatioht  Gpficeb  of  the 
City  Magisteatks'  Coubts,  City  of  New  Yobk:  I  desire  to 
ui^e  that  this  Conference  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  standard  of 
fifty  probationers  as  being  sufficient  for  any  probation  officer  to  have 
under  supervision  at  one  time  in  order  to  perform  effective  work. 
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It  appeals  to  me  that  in  our  problems  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  home  has  failed,  the  school  has  failed,  and  even  the 
church  has  failed  to  exercise  a  restraining  influenca  It  then 
becomes  our  responsibility  to  take  up  the  tangled  threads  of  the 
probationers'  lives  and  endeavor  to  straighten  them  out  and  tran>- 
form  them  into  decent  and  orderly  citizens. 

In  the  training  of  children  a  school  teacher  feels  that  she  can- 
not do  efficient  work  with  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  children, 
although  they  are  located  in  one  room  and  amenable  to  direct 
discipline,  and  are  generally  of  normal  character.  Likewise, 
instructors  or  keepers  in  our  penal,  charitable,  and  eleemosynary 
institutions  are  seldom  required  to  instruct  or  supervise* more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  people  in  a  group.  With  these  comparisons 
before  us  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  raise  our  standard  to 
76  cases  per  officer,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  strongly  that  we 
should  not  allow  it  to  go  beyond  50  cases  per  officer.  We  all 
realize  that  there  is  practically  no  Vm\\  to  Ihe  possibilities  of 
helpfulness  that  a  probation  officer  can  extend  to  those  entrusted 
to  his  care,  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  every  opportunity  to 
develop  our  service  to  its  highest  efficiency  we  should  not  have  as 
a  maximum  number  under  supervision  more  than  50  cases  at  one 
time. 

As  to  the  reporting  system,  while  I  have  always  viewed  its 
practical  application  with  some  apprehension,  nevertheless  I 
beli"e\'e  that  it  has  some  definite  disciplinary  values.  The  chief 
justification  for  the  reporting  system  is  the  feeling  of  obligation 
and  responsibility  it  develops  in  the  probationer's  character.  As 
a  part  of  the  careful  scientific  working  out  of  a  probationer's 
troubles  it  is  unessential.  IIowe\^r,  it  inspires  in  the  probationer 
the  feeling  that  he  is  obligated  at  a  definite  time  and  place  to 
account  for  his  conduct  to  a  person  who  he  knows  has  the  authority 
to  hold  him  accountable  for  wrong-doing.  The  right  frame  of 
mind  for  a  probationer  is  that  he  should  se^k  the  probation  officer, 
—  not  have  the  probation  officer  seek  him. 

Group  reporting,  of  course,  is  objectionable  and  should  bo 
avoided.  Reporting  of  probationers  should  be  administered,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  to  avoid  co-mingling  of  the  various  types  of  pro- 
bationers. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  question  of  its  proper  use 
with  careful  attention  to  eliminating  the  abuses  that  may  creep  in. 
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Constructive  service  in  the  field  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental 
basis  of  good  probation  work.  With  a  sufficient  probation  staff 
working  under  the  district  plan  of  assignment,  undoubtedly  with 
an  increase  of  home  visitation  and  field  supervision,  reporting  of 
probationers  could  be  minimized,  but  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  probation  system  is  operating  at  present  in  most  of  our 
cities  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  abandon  the  iTporting  system 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Everson  :  Regarding  the  standard  of  fifty,  when  we  were 
working  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  this  year  in  New  York  for 
additional  probation  officers  for  the  Court  of  Sjx^cial  Sessions, 
we  agreed  that  fifty  cases  was  the  proper  number  for  probation 
officers  to  have  under  supervision.  If  the  probation  officer  had 
also  to  do  investigation  work,  2>ractically  half  of  his  time  would 
be  devoted  to  such  work  and  he  could  then  handle  thirty  cases  on 
probation  and  make  possibly  twenty  investigations  during  the 
month.  On  that  basis,  Mr.  Ryan  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  went  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
secured  sufficient  probation  officers  to  woA  according  to  that 
standard.  Now,  the  Board  of  Estimate  by  doing  that  practically 
recognized  fifty  as  a  standard,  and  if  we  put  ourselves  on  record 
with  S0\"enty-five,  as  a  standard,  we  are  going  back 

Mr.  Chute  :    I  think  we  can  take  it  as  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  this  meeting  that  fifty  is  enough,  whether  adults  or  children. 


THIRD  SESSION 
Monday  Afternoon,  Xoveraber  12 

THE  INT£S-fi£LATION  OP  ALCOHOUSM,  BEFECTIVENfiSS  AND 

DELINQUENCY 

Db.  Fba-nk  L.  Cheistian,  Superintendent,  Elkira  Befor- 
matory:  In  reviewing  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquencT, 
feeble-mindedness  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  importa!nt  fac- 
tors. The  relationship  between  crimei  and  feeble-mindedness 
has  been  brought  forward  by  the  development  of  tests  to  detect 
mental  retardation  in  children  and  by  the  establishment  of 
psychological  clinics  in  conjunction  with  the  courts  in  many  of 
our  cities.  It  is  known  to  every  worker  in  this  field  that  many  of 
the  children  arraigned  in  court  are  mentally  subnormal  but  the 
results  of  the  examinations  differ  widely  in  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded said  to  be  found  among  delinquents.  One  recent  investi- 
gation of  250  boys  in  a  Chicago  court  showed  that  only  a  little 
more  than  seven  per  cent  were  considered  normal  for  their  age. 
Another  study  made  in  the  same  city  indicated  that  twenty-six 
per  cent  of  the  youths  in  the  Juvenile  Court  were  feeble-minded. 
A  conservative  estimate  based  on  reports  from  diiferwit  cities 
where  these  examinations  are  held  would  tend  to  show  Aat  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  children  who  come  before  our  courts  are 
mentally  defective. 

Institutions  caring  for  delinquents  have  long  been  directing 
attention  to  the  mental  defectiveness  of  their  inmates.  Studies 
of  these  unfortunates  demonstrate  that  from  tviv^enty  to  sixty  per 
cent  are  subnormal.  Percentages  vary  to  a  considerable  degree, 
dependent  upon  the  methods  employed  in  conducting  the  tests, 
the  present  lack  of  stan(lnrdizati(>n,  and  also  uiK)n  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  examiner;  while  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  population  from  which  the  delinquents  come  may 
also  influence  the  results.  Of  11,000  boys  admitted  to  Elmira 
42  per  cent  were  mentally  subnormal.  The  New  Jersey  Keforma- 
tory  reports  37  per  cent  and  the  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota 
institutions,  about  the  same  proportion.  The  work  of  Dr.  Spauld- 
ing  has  shown  a  large  number  of  defectives  among  the  girls  com- 
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luitted  to  the  reformatories  for  women.     Dr.  Glueck  has  stated 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  Sing  Sing  inmates  are  mentally  below 
normal  and  that  at  least  15  per  cent  of  this  number  ai-e  subjects 
for  permanent  custodial  care.     Investigations  at  Elmira  fully 
confirm  these  last  figures,  for  there  we  find  17  per  cent  segregable. 
Between  alcohol  and  crime  there  has  always  been  a  close  rel^ 
tionship  and  there  are  many  writers  who  are  sure  that  the  use 
lit  intoxicants  to  excess  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  all 
crime.     These  radicals  are  not  sustained  by  others,  who  declare 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  population  are  in  some  d^^ree 
users  of  alcohol  and  that  the  delinquents  are  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  these.    These  latter  also  maintain  that  many  of  the 
criminals  are  numbered  among  the  non-alcoholics.    If otwithstand- 
ing  such  arguments,  we  fully  believe  that  most  delinquents  wIm) 
have  passed  the  adolescent  period  are  to  some  exteait  addicted  to 
the  use  of  intoxicants.    Drink  was  alleged  to  be  a  factor  in  caus- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  13,000  individuals  recently  reported, 
and  among  this  number,  16  per  cent  asserted  that  it  was  the  sole 
cause  of  their  downfall.    Of  26,000  young  men  received  at  Elmira 
51  per  cent  stated  that  they  were  addicted  to  intoxicants  in  some 
form.     Nearly  200  out  of  700  of  our  boys  lately  questioned, 
stated   that    the    use    of    liquor    was    directly    responsible    i&r 
their  law-breaking,  and  25  per  cent  of  400  recent  intensive  studies 
were  classified  as  distinctly  alcoholic.    Dr.  Emile  Laurent  in  his 
book,  "The  Habits  of  the  Prisoners  of  Paris,"   says:   "As  to 
alcohol,  a  sober  criminal  is  a  rarity  and  while  every  alcoholic  is 
not  a  criminal  —  he  can  become  one,  for  alcohol  paralyzes  the 
cerebral  functions,  annihilates  the  will;  then  the  fidd  is  freelj' 
open  to  anger,  impulsiveness,  and  bad  instincts." 

Berkely  i.Ueges  that  "  more  murders,  homicides  and  suiciden 
are  committed  directly  under  its  influence  every  week  than  are 
recorded  from  all  the  statutory  poisons  in  a  year." 

An  official  investigation  was  made  in  Massachusetts  to  deter- 
mine how  much  crime  and  pauperism  is  due  to  alcoholic  drinks^ 
The  official  examined  all  inmates  of  public  charitable  institutions, 
prisons  and  asylums  for  the  insane  and  reported  that  he  had 
examined  3,620  paupers,  and  that  65  per  cent  of  these  had  been 
addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  that  one  or  both  parents 
of  nearly  one-half  this  number  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor. 
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He  examined  26,672  persons,  confined  under  conviction  for  crime, 
iind  of  these  about  80  per  cent  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  crime;  and  4,852  others  were  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  when  the  intent  to  commit  the  crime  was 
formed;  thus  pi-oving  that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
were  users  of  alcohol  and  of  these  nearly  60  per  cent  had  drinking 
fathers  and  more  than  20  per  cent  drinking  mothers. 

Of  the  insane,  1,836  cases  were  examined  of  whom  over  50 
per  cent  had  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Of 
these,  there  were  nearly  70  per  cent  having  one  or  both  parents 
addicted  to  drink  and  about  50  per  cent  having  grand-parents 
with  like  habits. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  acute  alcoholism  among  delinquents 
is  responsible  for  the  commitment  of  many  of  them  to  institu- 
tions. It  likewise  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  disregard  of  the 
provisions  of  probation  with  the  final  arrest  which  must  eventu- 
ally follow.  Intemperance  and  its  attendant  environments  are 
among  the  most  frequent  causes  for  the  violation  of  probation 
and  parole  among  the  adult  prisoners  who  have  been  selected  for 
this  trial.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  defective  delinquent  but 
also  of  the  lad  having  no  such  handicap.  In  the  mental  irre- 
sponsibility following  alcoholic  indulgence  we  have  one  of  the 
most  important  etiological  factors  in  the  production  of  delin- 
quency. The  use  of  alcohol  is  more  frequently  disastrous  to  the 
mentally  subnormal  than  those  of  normal  intelligence.  It  is  a 
two-edged  sword  for  the  reason  that  the  chronic  user  of  alcohol  is 
practically  always  either  mentally  deficient  or  the  victim  of  a 
damaged  nervous  system.  The  unstable  defective  is  easily  upset 
by  the  use  of  intoxicants  and  readily  falls  into  habits  that  lead 
to  crime  and  possible  imprisonment. 

The  feeble-minded,  the  psychopath,  the  epileptic  and  the  near- 
lunatic  are  easily  influenced  to  crime  and  delinquency  by  a  degree 
of  alcoholic  indulgence  that  perhaps  might  in  no  way  disturb  the 
mental  balance  of  a  normal  person.  We  should  always  remember 
that  feeble-mindedness  is  often  the  actual  reason  for  and  not  the 
result  of  a  delinquent's  alcoholism.  Diminished  mental  control, 
so  evident  in  defectives,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  indulgence  in 
intoxicants.     Nor  can  we  overlook  the  home  conditions,  and  the 
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environment  usually  found  in  the  abode  of  the  chronic  alcohol 
addict.  Likewise,  the  lack  of  restraint,  the  poverty  and  the 
debauchery'  which  are  all  too  frequently  in  evidence  where  food 
iind  clothing  are  lamentably  insufficient,  are  conditions  too  closely 
associated  with  delinquency  to  be  omitted  from  mention.  Alcohol 
produces  an  environment  which  often  leads  to  more  excesses  and 
consequent  specific  infection,  and  this  disease  may  later  produce 
degeneracy  and  various  neuroses  in  future  generations. 

In  considering  these  handmates  of  crime  one  can  scarcely  over- 
estimate the  value  of  a  good  heredity.  Feeble-mindedness  has  its 
origin  in  one  of  two  ways:  First;  through  morbid  or  damaged 
heredity  where  some  ancestral  relation  modifies  or  damages  the 
germ  plasm  before  conception;  second,  through  adverse  environ- 
ment where  some  external  factor  damages  the  child  in  the  uterus, 
the  infant  at  birth,  or  later  the  growing  child. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  What  is  transmitted  where  the 
parents  are  alcoholic?  The  explanation  is  that  the  germ  plasm 
from  which  the  new  being  springs  becomes  damaged  and  trans- 
mits such  characteristics  to  the  off-spring  the  child  which  it  later 
j)roduces.  While  alcohol  alone  may  not  produce  defective  germ 
plasm,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  maintai/fis  a  poor  one  and  com- 
pletely prevents  regeneration.  The  use  of  alcohol  by  the  parents 
is  always  detrimental  to  the  children  and  the  effects  are  frequently 
more  far  reaching,  affecting  the  next  generation.  Alcohol  weakens 
the  resisting  power  of  the  cells  of  the  body ;  it  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  defective  and  neurotic  heredity,  and  its  baneful  influences 
are  unquestionably  carried  to  future  generations. 

Berkely  claims  that  "  alcohol  and  heredity  are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them.  Pronounced 
alcoholism  in  the  parents  always  means  examples  of  mental  disease 
and  weakmindedness  in  the  children,  provided  the  alcoholic  tend- 
ency is  not  acquired  somewhat  late  in  life." 

According  to  Morel  "the  plan  of  decadence  is  as  follows:  In 
the  first  generation  there  are  moral  depravity  and  alcoholic 
excesses;  in  the  second,  drunkenness  and  maniacal  outbursts;  in 
the  third,  melancholia,  hypochondria,  and  impulsive  ideas,  par- 
ticularly those  of  murder ;  in  the  fourth  generation,  imbeciles  and 
idiots  appear  and  the  family  becomes  extinct." 
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Dr.  Ingrain  says:  "  In  the  first  generation  from  inebriety  the 
mental  and  physical  degenerates  were  77  per  cent  of  all;  in  the 
second  generation  96  per  cent  were  defectives;  in  the  third  gen- 
eration not  one  escaped,  all  were  idiots,  insane,  hysterical  or 
epileptics.'' 

Dr.  Talbet  says:  "Alcohol  has  been  repeatedly  charged  with 
being  the  factor  in  degeneracy," 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  alcoholism  and  defective- 
ness; one  can  usually  be  found  where  the  other  already  exista 
Drunkenness  in  the  parents,  feeble-mindeduess  and  delinquency 
in  the  children;  the  combination  is  an  every-day  experience  and 
the  reason  is  quite  apparent  to  any  student  of  the  laws  of  heredity. 

Either  alcoholism  or  mental  defectiveness  in  the  parents  is 
without  doubt  the  cause  of  much  of  the  mental  degeneracy  which 
we  meet  in  the  courts  and  this  produces  the  problems  so  difficult 
of  solution.  The  heritage  transmitted  by  the  alcoholic  parent  to 
his  offspring  results  in  feeble-mindedness,  and  it  has  been  even 
claimed  that  a  drunken  parent  can  transmit  directly  to  his  chil- 
dren some  form  of  mental  disease  or  moral  obliquity.  Alcoholism 
in  the  parents  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  production  of  insanity, 
idiocv,  feeble-mindedness  and  other  abnormal  ox)nditions  of  the 
mind.  Whenever  alcoholism  in  the  ancestry  is  associated  with 
a  human  strain  which  is  not  strong  it  readily  becomes  a  powerful 
and  sure  agent  for  transmitting  mental  disease  to  the  next 
generation. 

Physicians  who  have  for  years  studied  these  problems  are  con- 
vinced that  most  chronic  alcoholics  are  mentally  defective  and 
these  are  the  genitors  of  defective  degenerate  children,  for,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  subnormality  is  frequently  a  combination  of 
defective  stock  and 'chronic  alcoholism.  It  is  probable  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  parents  of  all  defectives  are  alcoholic: 
there  being  no  other  cause  of  feeble-mindedness,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  heredity  defectiveness,  that  can  compare  with  alco- 
holism in  the  production  of  the  mentally  unfit. 

Dr.  Spaulding  says  that  among  245  mental  defectives  and  epi- 
leptics, alcoholism  in  the  antecedents  was  known  to  exist  in  38  per 
cent;  of  the  remaining  423  delinquents  studied  alcoholism  was 
present  in  34  per  cent.     Among  the  cases  of  mental  defectivness 
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and  epilepsy  alcoholism  in  the  forebears  existed  in  57  per  cent  of 
the  cases  having  criminalistic  anteoedentsw 

Alcohol  is  an  active  agent  in  the  production  of  epilepsy,  and 
this  disease  is  almost  as  common  as  is  feeble-mindedness;  but  it 
is  not  so  easily  recognized  either  by  physicians  or  by  the  public. 
We  usually  look  upon  the  epileptic  as  one  who  has  fits,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  this  particular  form  of  epilepsy  with  which  the 
popular  mind  is  associated  furnishes  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  real  epileptics.  There  is  a  common  fonn  of  this  disease 
in  which  the  victim  shows  no  outward  sign  of  the  attack.  His 
mental  illness  remains  unknown  and  his  conduct  as  a  result  of  the 
seizure  may  get  him  into  difficulties  with  the  law,  and  then  again 
for  long  periods  he  may  appear  in  every  respect  quite  like  a  normal 
person.  Such  cases  are  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  and  delin- 
quents having  such  a  history  should  be  examined  by  those  skilled 
in  psycho-analysis.  This  disease  among  delinquents  is  not  uncom- 
mon. In  the  examination  of  some  300  inmates  who  had  violated 
their  paroles  we  found  that  epilepsy  was  present  in  over  20  per 
cent.  This  epilepsy,  however,  was  practically  all  of  the  concealed 
type,  and  the  disease  would  not  have  been  detected,  except  by 
careful  examination.  In  400  examinations  made  of  consecutive 
admissions  to  Elmira,  over  10  per  cent  were  found  to  be  epileptic. 
Such  delinquents  are  but  semi-responsible,  and  need  the  same 
consideration  as  do  pronounced  cases  of  mental  defectiveness.  One 
should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  the  epileptic ;  he  is  not  respon- 
sible, and  his  malady  is  easily  overlooked.  His  acts  of  violence 
never  call  for  punishment;  he  needs  skillful  medical  treatment 
and  perhaps  permanent  colony  care. 

These  defectives  of  all  classes  are  becoming  each  year  more 
of  a  problem  for  the  courts  and  the  institutions.  Their  disposi- 
tion is  a  difficulty  that  must  soon  be  met.  These  delinquents 
usually  fail  on  probation  unless  both  environment  and  supervision 
are  ideal.  They  frequently  fail  in  spite  of  our  beet  eflForts,  and 
they  later  fail  on  parole  from  the  institutions.  That  thev  do  not 
succeed,  in  spite  of  aU  that  probation,  the  correctional  inntitutions 
and  the  roformatories  have  attempted  to  do  for  them,  is  not  sur- 
prising to  those  who  appreciate  the  limits  of  their  mental  and 
industrial  capacitiea     Of  one  hundred  men,  studied  at  Elmira 
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Reformatorj',  who  were  brought  back  for  violation  of  parole  50 
per  cent  had  been  diagnosed  as  mental  defectives  upon  their  orig- 
inal commitment,  and  it  was  determined  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  100  failures  were  directly  attributable  to  demental  defective- 
ness. A  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Anderson  of  the  juvenile  court  of 
Boston,  showed  that  about  80  out  of  100  feeble-minded  were  not 
successful  on  probation.  This  fact  was  also  true  of  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  psychopaths.  It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  feeble-minded  can  be  successful  on  probation,  and  this  natur- 
ally follows  for  those  who  are  later  placed  on  parole. 

We  must  as  a  matter  of  fact,  finally  come  to  some  method  of 
segregation  for  the  defective.  It  is  frequently  asserted  by  the 
enthusiastic  and  the  inexperienced,  that  all  of  these  cases  can  be 
reclaimed;  that  it  needs  but  the  proper  touch  and  influence  to 
make  of  them  normal  individuals.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
is  not  so,  that  feeble-mindedness  is  a  defect  and  not  a  disease  and 
it  cannot  be  cured.  Some  few  may  be  improved  and  do  fairly 
well  for  a  time,  provided  that  the  supervision,  employment  and 
care  are  equally  favorable ;  but  at  best  this  number  is  but  a  small 
percentage  and  the  majority  need  permanent  custody  of  a  character 
not  to  be  had  outside  of  an  institution. 

The  forces  that  are  at  work  to  curb  alcoholism  are  always  active, 
and  making  rapid  progress,  but  efforts  which  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  race  betterment,  have  done  little  more  than  make 
their  formal  announcement.  In  this  paper  it  is  not  possible  to 
discuss  the  complex  problems  of  eugenics,  even  though  our  sub- 
ject 18  so  closely  allied  with  it.  The  prevention  of  delinquency 
and  defect ivnesa  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  development  of  the 
science  of  eugenics  and  euthenics ;  the  control  of  alcoholism  and 
the  solving  of  the  difficult  social  and  industrial  problems  which 
we  meet  each  dav. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  practical  arrangement  for  the 
permanent  care  of  many  of  these  defective  youths.  Under  the 
present  system  there  is  no  place  to  which  they  may  be  sent  except 
to  the  correctional  institutions.  These  are  able  to  care  for  them 
onlv  temporarily  and  upon  release  many  of  them  are  soon  rear- 
rested and  the  problem  of  proper  disposition  asrain  arises.  Eventu- 
ally we  may  have  special  departments  for  them  attached  to  some 
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of  the  existing  institutions  or  as  many  advocate,  a  new  institution 
especially  planned  for  their  permanent  custody. 

Me.  John  M.  Nichols,  County  Peobation  Officee,  St. 
Laweence  County,  Chaieman  :  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Christian's 
address  was  a  great  treat  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  have  the  address  published  and  sent  to  the  probation 
officers  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

Me.  Fagan:  I  desire  to  recommend  to  the  State  Probation 
Commission  that  they  print  Dr.  Christian's  paper  as  a  separate 
pamphlet  and  mail  it  to  each  probation  officer. 

The  Chaieman:  All  those  in  favor  of  this  motion  say  aye; 
contrary  minded ;  it  is  carried. 

The  British  Journal  of  Inebriety  for  January,  1900,  printed 
an  instructive  comparison  prepared  by  Professor  Demme  of 
Berne.  The  record  of  118  persons,  the  children  of  10  drunkards 
and  of  10  sober  parents,  whose  family  histories  had  been  carefully 
investigated,  was  prepared  with  painstaking  accuracy.  The  fami- 
lies lived  in  the  same  section  and  under  similar  conditions  except 
for  drink.  Belonging  to  the  sober  families  were  61  children,  50  of 
whom  were  nonnal,  and  of  the  57  children  belonging  to  the  drunken 
parents  there  were  but  9  normal  children.  This,  I  believe,  is  an 
awful  indictment  of  the  liquor  traffic  but  it  is  no  exception  to 
similar  comparisons  made  right  here  at  homa  The  use  of  liquor 
in  the  home  usually  causes  poverty  in  some  degree.  How  can  a 
man  who  just  earns  a  living  for  his  family  properly  support  them 
if  he  spends  any  portion  of  his  wages  for  drink.  Children  who  are 
not  properly  clothed  and  nourished,  whose  bodies  are  not  properly 
cared  for  find  it  difficult  to  give  that  mental  application  which  is 
necessary  in  securing  an  educatioiL  Bodily  discomfort  is  one  of 
the  most  eifective  of  mental  distractions.  A  child  who  is  hungry 
or  cold  or  whose  skin  is  in  a  state  of  irritation  finds  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  study.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  generation  and  the  generations  to  come  are  to  be  what 
we  hope  they  will  be,  the  prevention  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  I'Vii,  r  i«  absohitelv  necessarv. 
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That  alcohol  causes  poverty  no  one  will  deny.  Of  OQarae  I 
believe  that  poverty  of  itself  is  not  a  great  calamity  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  recover  if  the  morals  of  the  home  remain  unimpaired- 
Sickness  or  accident  may  have  been  the  cause  for  the  income  of 
the  home  to  l)e  inadequate  for  its  proper  marnt^iance,  but  when 
alcdiol  is  the  cAuse  of  the  poverty  I  venture  to  say  we  all  find  it 
impossible  to  successfully  deal  with  the  proposition  until  we  have 
either  placed  in  confinement  the  user  or  persuaded  him  to  dis- 
continue  its  use. 

It  was  my  intention  to  speak  briefly  in  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship of  alcohol  and  crime,  but  Dr.  Christian  has  covered  it  so 
thoroughly  that  I  believe  further  remarks  from  me  unnecessanr; 
but  I  l^lieve  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  can 
charge  alcohol  with  every  crime  on  the  calendar. 

Miss  Myrtes  M.  Fish,  Brooklyn:  I  can  only  speak  of  my 
personal  work  in  New  York  City  and  in  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Second  Division ;  that  is,  Long  Island  City  and  Queens  County  and 
Kings  County.  There,  the  rdation  of  alcoholism  to  mental  defec- 
tiveness I  should  think  was  about  70  per  cent.  Where  mental 
defectiveness  is  part  of  the  alcoholism,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  any  material  progress.  The  mental  condition  and  the  organ- 
ism of  the  woman  is  such  that  she  will  drink  unless  you  confine 
her  in  some  institution  and  change  her  home  conditions  completely. 
We  have  a  home  where  we  can  take  the  vounff  women  and  after 
being  there  a  month  or  tvvo  we  find  we  have  perhaps  built  them 
up  morally  and  physically,  which  is  the  only  way  to  improve  any- 
one. A  woman's  nei*vous  system  gets  run  down  due  to  the  family 
she  is  bringing  up  or  due  to  the  lack  of  means  that  she  has  to 
support  her  home,  and  unless  something  can  be  done  by  the  pro- 
bation ofiieer,  and  the  home  conditions  rehabilitated,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  help  her. 

Mr.  Georoe  E.  C^ampbell,  Brooklyn:  A  boy  I  had  drank, 
smoked  cigarettes  to  excess  and  pawned  his  new  clothes  and  shoes 
to  get  money  to  buy  drink.  He  was  brought  to  court  two  or  three 
times  by  his  mother  charged  with  disorderly  acts.  I  had  him  exam- 
ined by  Dr.  Schlapp  in  Xew  York.     On  the  way  over  I  said: 
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"  John,  this  is  a  funny  world.''  And  he  spoke  up  very  loudly  and' 
«aid:  "  The  world  is  all  right,  but  it  is  the  people  that  is  in  it.  I 
4&R*t  want  to  ever  see  my  mother  again;  if  I  am  put  away  on 
SfrndalPs  Island  I  donH  cai*e  whether  she  ever  comes  to  see  me/* 
He  was  there  about  six  months  and  was  released  through  the 
Charities  Department ;  they  came  to  me  to  consent  to  the  release 
of  this  boy  and  I  refused  because  I  knew  he  was  a  real  mental 
defective.  He  was  only  out  a  few  days  before  he  was  arrested  for 
stealing;  he  was  arraigned  before  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
and  through  the  Charities  Department  he  was  taken  back  again 
and  is  now  at  RandalFs  Island. 

Mk.  William  A.  Handebson,  County  Pi^obation  Officer, 
OsANOB  County  :  In  Orange  county  we  have  handled  the  drink 
problem  in  this  way :  In  nBarly  every  case  that  oomes  into  court, 
the  judge  says :  "  Why  did  you  do  this,"  and  the  reply  is,  "  I  was 
drunk/^  So  many  of  those  cases  came  up  that  Judge  Seeger  and 
some  of  the  other  justices  have  made  it  a  rule  that  when  a  man  is 
placed  on  probation  he  must  absolutely  stop  drinking,  particularly 
if  he  said  drink  was  the  cause  of  his  getting  into  trouble.  That 
isn't  done  so  much  to  deprive  him  of  a  glass  of  beer,  but  more  with 
the  intention  of  showing  his  sincerity  in  carrying  out  and  doing 
what  he  promised  to  do  in  the  court.  If  a  man  does  get  drunk  he 
is  taken  back  to  court  and  sometimes  sentenced.  If  he  has  com- 
mitted burglary  and  blames  drink  for  it,  we  assume  if  he  is  drink- 
ing again  he  may  again  commit  burglary. 

Mr.  Chute:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Christian  what  he  con- 
siders the  best  treatment  that  the  probation  officer  can  secure  for 
the  chronic  alcoholic  or  a  person  who  blamed  drink  for  his  oflFense. 

Db.  Christian  :  The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  alco- 
holism is  one  that  cannot  be  thoroughly  considered  in  the  brief  time 
at  my  disposal.  Alcoholism,  it  may  be  generally  admitted,  is  a 
species  of  disease.  Of  course,  where  a  man  casually  drinks  until 
ke  becomes  drunken  and  disorderly,  we  may  consider  him  as  an 
oifender  against  the  law ;  but  alcoholism,  per  se,  is  undoubtedly  a 
disease,  and  a  man  afflicted  with  it  needs  treatment  for  his  disease; 
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of  course  this  should  be  preferably  in  aii  institution  created  for 
the  cure  of  alcoholism.  lie  should  not  be  sent  to  the  county  jail^ 
or  to  the  almshouse.  The  ideal  place  would  be  an  institution 
where  he  could  be  treated  by  methods  too  technical  for  discussion 
in  detail  at  this  time.  And  he  needs  ti'eatment  of  this  character 
for  a  long  period  of  time  because  one  has  to  not  only  eliminate  the 
craving  for  the  intoxicant, —  a  craving  none  can  understand  except 
those  afflicted  by  it, —  but  the  whole  man  must  be  rebuilt  as  vou 
might  say.  A  whole  lot  of  things  must  be  done  for  him,  and  his 
viewpoint  in  life  must  be  changed  along  with  the  changing  of  his 
blood-pressure  and  the  softening  of  his  arteries. 

He  should  be  sent  to  an  institution  where  this  sort  of  treatment 
can  be  furnished,  and  he  should  remain  there  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  a  court  or  a  county  would  probably  care  to  send  him, 
or  to  pay  for  his  treatment  while  in  detention. 

Miss  Fish  :  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Farm  Colony  would  be 
about  as  well  as  you  could  do  for  such  an  inebriate? 

Dr.  Christian  :    I  think  it  would  be  fine,  if  We  had  one. 

Mr.  Greenberg:  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  take  from 
the  various  institutions  some  of  the  higher  grade  feeble-minded, 
those  constitutionally  inferior,  or  some  such  psychosis,  and  place 
them  at  some  sort  of  a  trade,  perhaps  in  some  instances  opening 
up  shoeshining  parlors,  or  the  like,  where  these  people  could  be 
employed;  giving  them  some  occupation,  very  simple,  that  they 
could  do.  I  wonder  whether  Dr.  Christian  thinks  that  is  practical 
for  the  State  to  undertake? 

Dr.  Christian  :  The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  high  grade 
feeble-minded,  the  psychopathic,  and  the  epileptic  is  a  very  large 
one.  Those  I  mentioned  are  not  ones  to  be  kept  in  an  institution 
for  permanent  confinement.  The  difficulty  with  the  class  of  men 
I  refer  to  is  a  lack  of  stability.  It  is  so  hard  to  keep  them  "  on 
the  job."  Xot  long  since,  I  made  a  study  of  a  number  of  inmates 
paroled  from  Elmira  and  it  was  surprising  how  many  jobs  they 
had  during  a  short  period  of  time.  There  were  two  things  which 
impressed  me  about  this  particular  class:     Their  ignorance  and 
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their  instability  —  instability  of  character ;  a  lack  of  stick-to-itive- 
ness  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  inmates  fail  when  on 
parole;  and  I  suspect  that  many  fail  when  on  probation,  for  the 
same  reason  —  they  will  not  stick  to  the  job. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  putting  them  on  farms.  I  have  tried 
that  plan.  No  one  ever  tried  harder  I  am  sure.  I  have  paroled 
hundreds  of  boys  to  farms.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  we  get 
most  of  our  boys  from  New  York  City  and  I  remember  scarcely 
an  instance  of  a  boy  committed  from  Greater  Xew  York  who  is  . 
to-day  on  an  up-State  faim.  I  have  sent  them  there  and  after  a 
week  or  two  they  would  write  me  and  say :  "  I  can't  stand  it ;  I 
must  go  back  to  New  York."  Then  when  they  got  there  they  would 
write:  "I  have  got  back  to  New  York;"  but  more  often  they 
don't  even  write,  they  simply  go.  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce 
these  lads  to  stay  away  from  their  old  haunts. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  had  a  boy  working  in  my  office  and 
I  said :  "  I  have  an  offer  of  employment  for  you  from  a  farmer 
living  near  Ithaca.  He  is  a  very  good  man  to  work  for  and  I 
want  you  to  go  and  work  for  him."  He  looked  up  and  said: 
"  Doctor,  what  does  he  want  me  to  do  ?"  I  told  him  the  fanner 
said  he  had  got  to  have  a  man  to  dig  his  potatoes.  The  boy  said: 
"  Say,  there  are  mighty  few  potatoes  to  dig  in  Herald  Square." 

Another  time  I  sent  a  boy  to  a  town  on  Cayuga  Lake;  this  was 
a  New  York  boy,  also.  I  sent  him  to  a  good  farmer,  but  four  or 
five  days  after  he  went  up  there  I  received  a  letter  (by  the  way, 
the  Lehigh  railroad  runs  past  the  farm)  whVh  said:  "Dear 
Doctor:  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  hear  them  Lehigh 
whistles  calling  me  —  good-bye."  I  might  recount  many  such 
instances,  tending  to  show  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  plans  for 
these  lads  because  they  lack  certain  inherent  characteristics  com- 
mon to  successful  men. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  men  received  at  Elmira  are  indus- 
trially unfit.  Think  of  that !  And  the  average  age  is  twenty.  At 
this  age  they  have  failed  to  acquire  any  occupation  enabling  them 
to  earn  a  living  wage.  You  will  remember  my  statement  that 
ignorance  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  men  we  receive. 
At  the  average  asre  of  twentv  years,  on  admission,  the  average 
educational  qualifications  of  the  last  12,000  men  that  came  to  me 
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was  not  above  fourth  grade,  primary.  Of  conrse  I  appreciate 
that  this  is  largely  the  result  of  the  probation  system,  of  which 
system  I  thoroughly  approve;  at  the  same  time  the  fact  remains 
that  this  is  the  sort  of  men  we  are  now  receiving  at  the  reforma- 
tories; a  condition  not  existing  to  the  present  exteit,  years  ago, 
before  the  probation  plan  came  into  general  use. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  you  make  our  problems  harder  by  your 
good  work  in  placing  men  on  probation,  for  by  so  doing,  the  dregs, 
as  one  might  say,  fall  to  our  share.  They  are  unfortunates,  true, 
but  nevertheless,  they  are  the  dregs,  and  it  is  often  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  do  much  for  them  because  they  lack  those  things  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  every  boy.  They  will  go  to  a  factory 
and  work  for  a  few  days,  then  quit  and  go  somewhere  els©  and 
get  a  job,  and  then  quit  again ;  and  the  reasons  for  quitting  are 
generally  very  foolish.  Here  is  an  instance;  I  got  a  boy  a  job  in 
Rochester,  at  $3  a  day,  in  a  cabinet  shop,  making  chairs.  But 
after  he  had  been  there  two  weeks  he  wrote  me:  "  I  have  quit  the 
job  —  they  won't  let  me  smoke  while  I'm  working."  While  this 
may  be  an  exceptional  illustration,  it  represents  the  condition  of 
the  boy's  mind.  Someone  had  told  him  he  couldn't  smoke  and 
therefore  be  quit  the  job  and  looked  somewhere  else  simply  because 
he  lacked  the  stability  of  character  to  make  him  stick.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  give  him  that  stability.  These  psychopaths  are  men- 
tally warped,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  detect  this  defect.  I 
don't  see  how  a  probation  officer,  in  the  short  time  given,  can  tell 
very  much  about  them.  I  admit  that  it  takes  us  at  the  reformatory 
a  long  time  to  successfully  diagnose  these  cases. 

Me.  Gbeehberg  :  Do  you  think  industrial  schools  would  help 
any? 

Db.  Chbistiatt  :  I  think  the  most  important  thing  for  the  man 
who  is  sent  away  is  industrial  training.  We  don't  get  enough  of 
such  training.  Industrial  schools  should  give  a  boy  a  training 
that  will  fit  him  to  earn  a  living.  Although  some  of  our  State 
institutions  are  industrial  in  character,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
been  told  that  they  are  not  successful  for  the  reason  that  the  boys 
do  not  want  to  go  on  the  farm.    As  I  said  before,  my  idea  of  an 
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industrial  school  is  a  school  where  a  boy  is  taught  to  earn  his  own 
living.  While  we  give  attention  to  the  school  of  letters,  and  con- 
sider it  creditable  wheai  a  boy  is  taught  to  read  and  write,  we 
Bhoidd  also  teach  him  something  which  will  enable  him  to  go  into 
the  outside  world  and  make  an  earnest  and  successful  effort  to 
become  self-sustaining. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  our  men  have 
no  trade,  making  it  imperatively  necessary  that  effort  shall  be 
made  to  cause  them  to  become  self-sustaining;  and  if  you  fail  to 
give  them  something  to  do  that  with,  you  haven't  helped  them  a 
great  deal,  excepting,  of  course  that  you  may  teach  them  habits. 
f>f  labor  and  industry,  and  an  institution  that  keeps  a  boy  follow- 
ing along  a  certain  track  or  routine,  and  following  it  rigidly,  even 
though  he  doesnH  like  it,  is  doing  at  least  one  thing  for  the  boy, 
and  that  is  teaching  him  the  habit  of  work,  and  this  is  all- 
important,  as  well  as  the  actual  acquirement  of  trade-knowledge. 

Miss  Fish  :  You  have  got  to  begin  very  early  to  teach  them 
that  habit.  One  trouble  with  city  people  is  that  they  don't  know 
how  to  bring  up  their  children  and  make  them  work,  and  in  this 
respect  are  not  verj-^  good  parents.  If  more  worked  there  would 
be  less  waywardness. 

De.  Ohkistian  :  There  is  one  other  thing  I  have  in  mind.  If 
you  will  allow  me  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  ver- 
bally ask  your  help  in  my  work.  We  now  write  to  probation 
officers  asking  detailed  reports  on  cases  already  committed  to  our 
care;  and  I  cannot  well  tell  you  how  much  these  r^)orts  help  us. 
We  also  write  to  the  heads  of  schools  for  like  information,  and  the 
accumulated  data  thus  received  aids  us  very  materially  to  under- 
stand the  problems  confronting  us  in  our  efforts  to  help  the  boys. 
To  those  of  you  who  have  sent  such  reports  I  express  my  keen 
appreciation.  If  some  of  you  have  not  hitherto  done  so,  I  now 
ask  your  help  in  this  work. 

Mb.  Dunn  :  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  you  said  abont 
iixe  experience  of  your  boys  sent  to  the  farms.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  you  think  of  sending  a  normal  city  boy  out  on  a  farm. 
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De.  Christian:  Of  course,  this  is  a  question  I  can  answer 
only  about  as  any  of  the  rest  of  you  could.  I  have  had  very  littk 
experience  with  normal  boys,  and  this  I  must  say,  although  I 
have  known  some  17,000  boys  intimately,  and  examined  them 
mentally  and  physically.  I  should  think  it  would  be  fine  for  a 
normal  city  boy  to  go  to  the  country;  I  should  think  it  would 
develop  him  mentally  and  physically  and  make  a  better  boy  of 
him  in  every  way.  I  am  sorry  that  more  city  boys  cannot  go  to 
the  country. 

Me.  Beenaed  J.  Faoan  :  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  picking  the  right 
boy  for  the  farm  ?  The  Catholic  Protectory  has  solved  that  prob- 
lem at  Lincolndale  by  experience.  Xot  every  boy  wants  to  be  a 
farmer,  but  most  institutions  seem  to  think  they  do.  There  are 
lots  of  city  boys  that  will  make  good  farmers  after  proper  training. 
The  Protectory  learned  they  were  sending  city  boys  to  the  farms 
who  didn't  know  anything  about  harnessing  a  horse  or  doing 
other  farm  work  and  the  farmer  was  displeased  and  the  boy  became 
discouraged.  Consequently,  they  select  certain  boys  who  show  a 
preference  for  farm  work;  and  they  are  put  into  an  agricultural 
school  at  Lincolndale  and  work  there  for  a  year  or  so.  Then  when 
they  go  to  the  farm  they  are  of  some  use  to  the  farmer.  You  send 
a  city  boy  to  milk  a  cow  and  he  doesn't  know  what  a  cow  looks 
like.  That  is  a  point  that  most  institutions  have  overlooked.  I 
don't  think  it  is  the  glare  of  the  white  lights  that  attracts  city 
boys ;  I  know  most  of  them  come  from  the  extreme  east  or  extreme 
west  side  of  the  big  city  where  there  are  no  white  lights,  hut 
extreme  poverty.  I  know  most  children  of  the  city  love  the  fields 
and  country  and  love  the  parks,  but  it  is  the  temperament  of  the 
farmer  who  doesn't  have  the  patience  to  take  the  untrained  boy, 
and  it  is  the  untrained  boy  that  doesn't  make  good. 

Me.  Charles  W.  Winter,  County  Probation  Officer, 
Onondaga  County:  I  had  an  opportunity  to  place  a  city  boy  on 
a  farm  and  I  know  the  farmers  take  advantage  of  those  things. 
They  think  because  a  hov  is  paroled  under  their  supervision  thcT 
can  ^et  them  out  at  4  o'r»lock  in  the  morning  and  work  them  until 
dark  and  not  pay  anything.    This  boy  told  me  how  this  man  would 
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get  him  out  at  all  hours  of  the  morning  and  abuse  him  if  he  wasn't 
working  every  minute,  so  I  took  him  off  that  farm.  There  are 
a  lot  of  farmers  who  think  because  the  boy  is  on  parole,  they 
have  an  advantage,  and  they  say:  "If  you  don't  do  what  I  tell 
you,  I  will  send  you  back  to  prison." 

Mr.  John  M.  Nichols  :  I  believe  that  county  probation  officers 
hav-e  experienced  that  same  thing  with  the  adults  as  well. 

Mb.  Alfred  J.  Masters,  County  Probation  Officer,  Mon- 
boe  County:  The  great  cause  of  delinquency  in  boys  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  years  of  age  is  because  they  have  perhaps  been  out 
of  school  for  a  year  or  two  before  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  work 
and  they  have  grown  into  the  habit  of  doing  nothing.  We  find 
many  cases  of  that  kind.  The  labor  laws  won't  allow  a  l3oy  to  go 
to  work.  I  could  mention  a  number  of  cases  where  the  boys  were 
compelled  to  stay  idle  for  a  certain  period  of  time  and  when  the 
time  came  that  they  were  allowed  to  work,  they  didn't  want  to. 
Sometimes  a  boy  goes  to  school  and  is  not  capable  of  advancing 
from  one  grade  to  another.  He  doesn't  like  school,  and  he  had 
rather  go  to  work,  but  there  is  no  way  for  him  to  do  so.  He  must 
either  go  to  school  or  remain  idle.  We  in  Rochester  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  each  city  provided  a  commission  where 
that  boy  could  go  and  get  permission  to  go  to  work.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  delinquency  in  young  boys. 

^HOW  CAN  WE  eliminate  WASTE  TIME  AND  EFFORT  IN 

PROBATION  WORK?  " 

Mr.  James  J.  Ryan,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  New  York  City:  If  we  can  eliminate  the 
waste  time  and  effort  we  will  hav6  accomplished  something,  but  I 
am  afraid  like  the  poor,  we  will  always  have  waste  time  and  effort 
with  us,  so  let  us  make  a  start  by  reducing  it  and  put  off  the 
elimination  until  some  future  date. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  you  have  felt  that  while 
you  were  not  wasting  time  or  effort,  some  one  was  wasting  it  for 
you.  I  know  there  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  a  probation 
ofHcer  than  to  run  around  for  a  day  and  then  find  he  has  not 
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accomplished  anything  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  It  is  a  sob- 
ject  that  should  bring  forth  a  very  full  discussion,  because  thero 
isn't  a  probation  officer  here  but  has  at  some  time  felt  that  loanj 
phases  of  the  work  could  be  improved  and  something  should  be 
done,  by  legislation,  if  necessary,  to  so  co-ordinate  the  probation 
work  that  the  most  good  could  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  effort. 

We  will  simplify  the  matter  by  dividing  the  work  of  a  proba- 
tion officer  into  four  parts  —  court  work,  investigation,  super- 
vision, and  clerical  work. 

My  remarks  will  be  few  and  will  cover  New  York  City,  with 
which  I  am  more  familiar,  and  like  every  phase  of  probation  work, 
details  and  ways  differ  throughout  the  State.  What  caus^;  waste 
in  one  district  is  a  trifling  matter  in  another,  so  I  will  confine 
myself  to  New  York  City. 

Taking  up  the  court  work,  I  will  try  and  outline  to  you  some 
things  we  tried  to  do,  some  things  we  have  done  and  some  things 
as  yet  undone,  but  under  considei^tion.  Formerly  we  had  five 
sentence  days  a  week.  That  meant  the  whole  force  of  probation 
officers  were  in  court  every  morning  and  kept  there  from  half-past 
nine  until  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  The  Board  of  Jus- 
tices decided  court  procedure  could  be  expedited  with  only  two 
sentence  days  a  week  —  Monday  and  Friday.  That  released  the 
officers  from  court  attendance  three  days  and  gave  them  that  muA 
more  time  to  devote  to  field  work  and  home  supervision.  The 
sentence  calendars  were  made  up  without  taking  the  probation 
officers  into  consideration,  with  the  result  that  with  twenty-five  or 
thirty  sentence  cases  on  the  calendar,  Mr.  Jones  would  report  ou 
the  first,  Mr.  Green  on  the  second,  Mr.  Brown  on  the  third,  then 
Mr.  Smith  on  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  When  the  last  five  or  six 
cases  were  reached,  you  would  find  ^ve  or  six  officers  waiting  to 
report.  If  court  recessed  at  one  o'clock  that  meant  these  men 
would  have  to  come  back  at  two.  We  arranged  with  the  court 
clerk  to  group  the  officers  reporting,  put  all  the  cases  of  an  oflrcer 
together  on  the  calendar,  and  as  soon  as  he  reported  on  his  cases  he 
would  leave  the  court  and  go  out  on  his  field  work.  We  kept  one 
Tn<>n  o^T  court  duty  all  day;  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  report  his 
cases  and  if  anybody  was  caught  at  recess  it  would  be  he;  the  r€«t 
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of  the  officers  had  reported  and  were  gone.  In  this  way  we  saved 
a  great  deal  of  time. 

As  to  investigations:  Much  time  is  lost  by  lack  of  co-ordina- 
tion amongst  the  different  courts.  An  officer  starts  to  make  an? 
investigation  and  after  working  a  day  or  so  he  finds  the  Magis- 
trates' Court  or  Children's  Court  have  made  an  investigation  in 
a  previous  case  and  report  is  on  file.  Sometimes  you  will  find 
that  he  is  still  on  probation  in  the  Magistrates'  Court.  Of  course 
when  he  reaches  our  court  he  is  too  old  to  be  returned  to  the 
Children's  Court.  Xow,  that  could  be  remedied,  I  think,  by  some 
system  whereby  each  court  could  avail  itself  of  the  records  of  the 
other  court.  Mr.  Fagan,  Mr.  Cooley  and  myself  have  had  some 
talk  along  this  lino  and  hope  to  work  out  a  system  which  will 
allow  the  utilization  of  these  records  and  reports. 

We  had  another  matter  in  Special  Sessions  that  used  to  engage 
a  lot  of  the  time  of  the  probation  officers,  and  that  was  the  handling 
of  the  feeble-minded.  There  is  no  provision  made  by  law  for  our 
court  to  commit  them.  If  he  is  agreeable  and  willing  to  go  to 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  the  probation  officer  will  first  have 
to  take  him  to  the  mental  clinic  at  Randall's  Island,  leave  him 
there  for  an  examination  as  to  his  mental  state,  and  if  found  to 
be  mentally  deficient  he  would  be  committed  to  Rome.  But  the 
officer  had  put  in  one  whole  day.  Now  they  are  committed  to 
Bellevue  Hospital  and  after  an  examination  the  probation  officer 
makes  an  application  for  his  commitment  to  some  institution,  a 
notice  is  sent  to  his  parents  to  appear  and  they  answer  a  number 
of  qu^tions  bearing  on  his  history.  The  Corporation  Counsel 
takes  the  case  before  a  court  of  record  and  presents  the  application 
for  his  comYnitment.  The  institutions  to  which  he  may  be  com- 
mitted are  overcrowded  and  many  are  allowed  to  return  home 
until  such  time  as  a  vacancy  occurs.  As  the  Corporation  Counsel 
savs,  there  are  dozens  of  these  defectives  at  their  homes  for  six 
months  or  more,  awaiting  a  place  to  send  them;  they  have  been 
committed  but  are  still  living  home.  •  This  all  takes  the  time  of 
the  probation  officer  and  our  court  is  hoping  for  legislation  that 
will  allow  them  to  commit  and  save  all  this  time. 

Then  there  is  the  other  division  —  supervision.  Often  we  wilt 
find  in  going  into  a  home  that  there  are  other  members  of  the 
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family  uiuler  supervision  of  a  probation  or  truant  officer  and  all 
are  visiting  the  home.  I  think  some  arrangement  could  be  made 
to  have  one  officer  visit  the  home  and  send  his  report  to  any  other 
officer  who  might  be  interested. 

The  thing  that  gets  on  the  nen-e  of  most  probation  officers  is 
the  time  used  in  clerical  work.  In  Special  Sessions  we  are 
required  to  make  a  full  rei)ort,  and  if  a  commitment  follows, 
copies  are  sent  to  the  Parole  Commission.  If  a  man  is  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary,  Workhouse  or  the  Xew  York  City  Keformatory,  a 
copy  is  sent  to  the  Commission.  These  reports  were  formerly 
written  in  long-hand,  which  was  some  job,  and  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  a  probation  officer  to  remark  that  he  was  writing  reports 
from  eight  o'clock  until  half-past  one  in  the  morning.  We  have 
installed  dictaphones,  one  in  Manhattan  and  one  in  Brookhii, 
which  has  lightened  up  that  part  of  the  work  considerably.  A 
probation  officer  can  now  go  into  the  office  at  any  time  and  without 
disturbing  the  stenographer  or  copyist,  sit  down  at  the  dictaphone 
and  in  half  an  hour  run  oflF  three  or  four  reports  and  leave  the 
cylinders  from  which  the  copyist  types  the  reports, —  a  further 
saving  of  time. 

Then  the  record  keeping.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
record  keeping  that  Tias  to  be  done  by  a  probation  officer  and  while 
records  are  necessary  and  must  be  kept  properly,  sufficient  clerical 
help  should  be  furnished  to  do  the  work.  It  is  keeping  a  probation 
officer  from  doing  his  probation  work. 

I  do  not  wish  to  monopolize  the  time  of  the  conference  as  I 
know  everybody  is  going  to  enter  into  this  discussion.  I  see  upon 
our  programme  the  name  of  my  friend,  Mr.  William  E.  Wiley, 
the  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  Citv  Court  of  Buffalo.  It  is 
with  pleasure  I  present  !Mr.  Wiley. 

Mb.  William  E.  AViley,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  City 
CorRT,  Buffalo:  Formerly,  in  Buffalo,  the  probation  officers 
handled  the  money  collections.  That  is  an  important  item  in  the 
work,  and  of  course,  giving  receipts  and  handing  the  money  over  to 
the  beneficiaries  consumed  quite  a  lot  of  the  time  of  the  probation 
officer,  so  a  year  ago  July  in  the  Buffalo  City  Court  we  eliminated 
that  phase  of  the  work  by  employing  a  cashier  and  auditor,  and 
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the  probation  officers  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  money 
in  the  Buffalo  City  Court  any  more. 

A  great  deal  of  the  probation  officer's  time  is  taken  up  on  account 
of  the  inadequate  number  of  stenographers  and  clerical  help. 

Another  phase  of  the  discussion  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  chief 
probation  officer  is  the  executive  direction  of  the  work,  such  as  to 
see  that  our  probation  officers  arrive  on  time  in  the  morning  and 
that  they  go  to  the  court  first  and  do  the  necessary  office  and  field 
work.  I  think  as  a  general  rule,  the  probation  officer  should  have 
all  the  initiative  possible,  but  as  in  other  kinds  of  work,  you  have 
got  to  have  some  system,  so,  unless  in  case  of  emergency,  I  insist 
that  the  officers  report  at  nine  o'clock  each  morning. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  that  troubled  me  at  first  was  the 
waste  of  time  in  the  courts.  We  have  six  branches  in  the  City 
Court,  three  civil  and  the  other  three  are  criminal.  The  judges 
rotate  every  two  months,  and  during  the  course  of  the  year  each 
judge  goes  into  one  of  those  six  parts,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  case  of  violations  the  cases  are  brought  before  the  magistrates 
who  had  them  originally.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  officers  to 
have  cases  in  any  one  of  the  six  different  courts  and  I  have  tried 
to  eliminate  as  much  waste  of  time  as  possible  by  having  the  offi- 
cers go  out  on  the  field  work  and  some  one  officei*  take  the  written 
investigations  of  two  or  three  officers  before  the  court.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  chief  probation  officer  to 
supervise  the  outside  work.  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  super- 
vise the  field  work,  so  if  I  am  allowed  this  deputy  chief  it  will  be 
a  great  help.  In  rural  work  an  automobile  would  help  much,  and 
I  think  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  time  will  come  when  proba- 
tion officers,  like  other  city  officials,  will  have  automobiles. 

The  district  system  in  Buffalo  saves  us  a  great  deal  of  time.  I 
have  divided  the  city  into  eight  districts.  Some  probation  officers, 
however,  are  much  better  fitted  to  handle  some  types  of  cases  than 
others;  therefore,  I  make  the  rule  a  little  elastic,  but  adhere  to 
the  district  system  unless  there  is  some  case  out  of  the  ordinary. 

We  have  in  Buffalo  a  Confidential  Bureau  of  Exchange.  It  is 
maintained  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  the  Social 
Service  Building,  and  the  members  of  this  group  consist  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Children's  Probation  Depart- 
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ment,  County  Probation  Department,  City  Court  Probation 
Department,  County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  the  Citj'  Super- 
intendent of  the  Poor,  the  Children's  Aid^  and  diflFerent  welfare 
and  social  organizations.  They  request  that  a  record  be  sent  to 
them  of  each  of  the  persons  on  probation.  I  use  it  mainly  in  the 
domestic  relations  branch  of  our  court.  We  have  a  small  blank 
upon  which  the  probationers'  and  the  children's  names  appear 
and  I  send  it  to  this  Confidential  Bureau  of  Exchange  w^hieh  acts 
as  a  clearing  house,  and  they  return  it  and  show  whether  the  pro- 
bationer has  ever  applied  or  received  aid  from  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  and  whether  the  different  poor  authorities  have 
had  anji:hing  to  do  with  them,  and  so  forth.  It  is  quite  a  time^ 
saver  because  it  -saves  the  probation  officer  looking  up  these  facts 
and  eaves  duplication  of  work  in  the  other  departments. 

I  think  if  the  preliminary  investigation  were  used  to  a  greater 
extent,  it  would  most  likely  stop  the  receipt  of  a  great  many 
undesirable  cases.  It  wouldn't  apply  so  much  to  the  children's 
work,  because  I  think  it  is  exceptional  but  what  a  child  sliould  be 
placed  upon  probation ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  among  the  ndults  that 
there  are  cases,  if  we  happened  to  be  the  judge,  which  would  get 
something  other  than  probation,  especially  repeatei'S,  and  also 
chronic  offenders  when  their  records  or  character  and  tempera- 
ment show  them  unfitted  for  probation. 

Another  thing  that  would  apply  more  to  large  cities  than  to  the 
smaller  places,  of  course,  is  to  have  a  Polish  probation  officer  for 
the  Polish  section;  an  Italian  probation  officer  for  the  Italian  sec- 
tion, and  so  forth.  An  English-speaking  probation  officer  goin^ 
out  and  depending  upon  some  interpreter  loses  a  lot  of  time  in 
finding  such  an  interpreter  and  then  sometimes  they  cannot  inter- 
pret much  better  than  the  person  you  want  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion from.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  Polish  and  Italian-speak- 
ing probation  officers  in  our  court. 

In  regard  to  cooperation,  we  frequently  are  able  to  assist  the 
County  or  Supreme  Court.  A  defendant  is  brought  into  court 
and  we  find  out  that  he  is  now  on  probation  with  the  County  and 
Supreme  Court.  Of  course  we  acquaint  them  with  the  fact  and 
where  they  are  so  acquainted  they  send  a  probation  officer  over  and 
generally  the  case  is  up  for  a  violation  of  probation  or  something 
of  that  sort. 


FOURTH  SESSION 
Monday  Evening,  November  12 

PUBLIC  MASS  meeting 

**  CUKRBlf T  TSNDEHCIES  IH  PSOBATIOK  WORK " 

Mb.  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Magis- 
trates' Courts,  New  York  City:  Social  service  work  is  the 
greatest  romance  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  Nineteenth 
Century  saw  the  inception  and  birth  of  this  vast  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  society.  The  attitude  of  people  towards  their 
fellow-beings  has  been  completely  revolutionized  in  the  past  cen- 
tury. At  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  insane, 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptics  were  treated  as  criminals  and 
cnilly  punished,  and  very  little  family  relief  work  existed.  People 
were  allowed  to  go  hungry  and  cold,  infants  allowed  to  die,  the 
aged  were  not  cared  for  and  all  the  misfits  of  society  were  treated 
with  cruelty  and  contempt.  Criminals  were  punished  in  the  most 
horrible  manner  for  very  slight  offenses. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  at  the  present  time,  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  Twentieth  Centurv^  reveals  a  remarkable  transforma- 
tion.  Family  relief  work  has  become  an  indispensable  function 
of  the  municipal  government.  The  State  now  takes  care  of  its 
blind,  its  deaf,  its  insane,  its  feeble-minded  and  epileptics. 
Penology  emphasizes  not  so  much  punishment  as  the  reformative 
and  educative  effects  of  prison  sentence.  Foundlings,  orphans, 
and  the  aged,  in  fact  all  tj'pes  of  dependents,  are  now  l>eing  treated 
humaneJv  and  skilfuUv. 

The  great  industrial  establishments  of  the  country  are  intro- 
ducing social  welfare  work  in  their  factories  as  an  investment  in 
human  efficiency.  It  is  not  a  namby-paml)y  experiment  in  emo- 
tional expression,  but  a  hard-headed  business  proposition  which 
pays  return  in  dollars  and  cents. 

It  is  only  during  the  past  few  decades  that  probation  has  been 
born  and  has  stepped  into  the  courts  of  the  country  to  humanize 
harsh  and  rigorous  legal  procedure,  and  to  act  as  the  gloved  hand 
of  the  law.     It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
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doubt  that  probation,  entirely  aside  from  its  saving  of  the  human 
and  spiritual  resources  of  the  community,  is  a  paying  investment 
in  terras  of  dollars  and  cents.  We  now  all  know  that  it  is  cheaj>er 
to  pay  probation  officers  to  supervise  probationers  than  it  is  for 
the  State  to  constnict  and  maintain  extensive  penal  institutions. 

Probation  has  been  accepted  by  the  community  and  no  longer 
do  workers  in  this  field  have  to  fight  to  retain  its  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  The  community  in  general  has  adopted  us  as  a 
legitimate  part  in  the  scheme  of  social  machinery.  Our  present 
task,  therefore,  is  that  of  justifying  our  continuance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  community.  When  probation  was  in  its  infancy  much  could 
be  forgiven  it,  but  now  that  probation  has  passed  into  maturity 
the  community  will  survey  it  with  a  much  more  critical  eye,  will 
place  greater  demands  upon  it  and  will  expect  definite  and  per- 
manent results.  Our  next  step,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
duction of  the  expected  results,  is  to  formulate  and  work  out  a 
definite  body  of  knowledge  and  a  scheme  of  procedure.  Mr.  Towne 
has  aptly  summarized  the  situation :  "  The  development  of  pro- 
bation has  reached  a  stage  where  extension  is  not  as  important  as 
are  a  critical  study  of  the  system,  a  refinement  of  its  methods  and 
a  willingness  to  allow  experimentation  in  certain  features  of  its 
general  administration. '' 

Moreover,  the  sheer  volume  of  work  gives  us  pause.  The  num- 
ber of  juvenile  and  adult  persons  released  by  our  courts  during 
1916  in  New  York  State  was  greater  than  ever  before,  totaling 
19,686  persons.  We  must  recognize,  therefore,  that  with  prac- 
tically twenty  regiments  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  adult  offend- 
ers placed  on  probation  in  a  single  year,  the  probation  system  in 
New  York  State  has  assumed  immense  proportions  and  demands 
the  most  careful  and  intelligent  study  and  administration. 

Probation  in  order  to  reach  its  highest  development  and  in  order 
to  perfect  a  methodology  of  its  own  similar  to  that  of  other  pro- 
fessions must  sharply  define  its  wants,  its  problems,  and  its 
methods  of  procedure.  The  medical  profession,  for  example,  as 
an  organized  body  fixes  its  rates  of  compensation,  formulates  its 
own  code  of  ethics,  determines  in  the  main  the  body  of  its  knowl- 
edge, criticizing  and  refining  it  constantly,  and  develops  the 
technique  of  its  profession.     Similarly,  probation  must  work  for 
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an  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  labor,  and, 
by  means  of  experiment,  analysis  and  careful  planning,  must  work 
out  a  methodology  or  technique  of  procedure.  In  the  present  dis- 
cussion let  us,  therefore,  consider  in  the  main : 

First;  The  fundamental  working  conditions  necessary  for 
effective  probation  work. 

Second:  The  problem  of  formulating  and  improving  the 
methodology,  that  is  to  say,  the  technique  of  the  probation  methods. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  problem  of  the  improvement  of  the  pro- 
bation officers'  working  conditions.  In  order  that  a  probation 
officer  may  have  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  any  adequate 
results  he  must  not  be  overburdened  with  work.  No  probation 
officer  can  properly  supervise  for  example,  two  or  three  hundred 
cases  at  one  time.  Every  possible  attempt  should  be  made  to 
reduce  the  quota  per*  officer  to  fifty  probationers  under  supervision 
at  one  time.  Again,  probation  officers  should  work  for  an  increase 
of  compensation  until  the  proper  standards  of  salaries  are 
obtained,  whereby  men  of  the  right  type  of  mind  and  ability  will 
be  attracted  to  the  profession  and  retained  in  the  service. 

Furthermore,  probation  officers  should  see  to  it  that  they  are 
not  overburdened  by  clerical  work.  An  adequate  clerical  staff 
must  be  provided  so  that  time  is  available  for  the  essential  field 
duties  of  the  probation  officers.  Xo  probation  officer  should  be 
compelled  to  make  his  preliminary  investigation  reports  in  long- 
hand, or  do  all  of  his  case  history  work,  correspondence  and 
reports  in  longhand.  A  sufficient  number  of  typists,  record  clerks 
and  dictaphones  should  be  provided. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  kind  of  material  that  the  probation 
officer  is  given  to  work  upon.  Probation  officers  cannot  accomplish 
the  impossible.  They  must  not  be  given  confirmed  alcoholics, 
habitual  criminals,  hardened  prostitutes,  feeble-minded  or  defec- 
tive persons,  as  material  to  improve  and  transform  into  normal, 
happy  human  beings.  The  source  of  the  supply  of  material  must 
be  protected  and  judges  must  be  led  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  right  choice  of  the  kind  of  persons  to  be  placed  on  probation. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  an  improvement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  we  work  is  as  essential  to  the  highest  development  of 
probation  as  is  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  the  actual  prac- 
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tical  details  of  our  work  Hand  in  hand  with  our  refinement,  for 
example,  of  the  metbods  of  conducting  preliminary  investigations^ 
must  go  oar  fight  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  adequate  com- 
pensation, adequate  clerical  help,  and  the  proper  himian  material 
to  work  upon*  Assuming  that  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  proper  conditions  under  which  to  work,  let  us  now 
consider  how  we  can  develop  a  methodology  to  improve  the  quality 
and  test  the  results  of  our  work. 

As  you  all  know,  preliminary  investigations  of  offenders  are 
absolutely  essential  to  any  constructive  probation  work.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  preliminary  investigation  work  is 
omly  the  first  step  in  the  process.  It  occupies  the  same  place  in 
probation  as  does  diagnosis  in  medicine.  It  opens  up,  analyzes  the 
problem  and  puts  its  finger  on  the  specific  diseased  part  As  in 
medicine,  very  little  practical  good  would  result  if  the  physician 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  and  made  but  little  effort  to  treat  them ;  so  in  pro- 
bation, only  a  sli^t  advance  will  be  made  if  probation  ofBcers 
spend  practically  all  of  their  time  conducting  investigations  and 
make  but  little  effort  to  help  the  offenders  placed  in  their  care. 

As  a  means  of  preventing  the  work  of  investigations  from  inter- 
fering unduly  with  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  probation  work, 
we  are  going  to  try  out  the  interesting  esKpertment  in  the  Magis- 
trates' Courts  of  New  York  City  of  dividing  our  {»*obation  staff 
into  a  corps  of  investigators  and  a  corps  of  supervising  oflScers. 
We  hope  throng  this  specialization  materially  to  improve  our 
work  and  to  render  more  constructive  supervisory  care  to  the  large 
number  of  delinquents  in  our  charge. 

As  a  general  proposition,  therefore,  we  Aould  urge  the  exercise 
of  care  on  the  part  of  justices  and  magi^rates  throughout  the 
State,  lest  the  making  of  preliminary  investigations  require  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  probation  oflBcers  as  to  prevent  them  from 
properly  performing  their  principal  duty  of  looking  after  and 
aiding  persons  who  are  placed  on  probation. 

One  of  the  current  developments  in  our  probation  work  is  the 
realization  that  there  is  a  definite  methodology  in  the  making  of 
a  comprehensive  diagnosis  of  a  delinquent  Miss  Mary  E.  Rict- 
mond's  book  on  "  Social  Diagnosis,"  which,  by  the  way,  should  be 
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in  the  Iiaiids  of  every  probation  officer,  is  a  very  definite  step  in  the 
development  of  social  case  techniqua  We  have  paaeed  the  day 
in  probation  work  when  perfunctory  and  superficial  investigation 
and  supervision  of  defendants  will  suffice.  We  must  go  to  the  root 
of  the  trouble  and  get  accurate  information  as  to  the  structure  and 
functicmiQg  of  the  human  mechanism  we  are  trying  to  repair  and 
rehabilitate.  How  can  we  expect  to  modify  temperament  and 
character  if  we  are  ignorant  or  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  biological  and  social  forces  regulating  temperament  and 
character  ? 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  purpose  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
study  intensively  the  lives  of  the  human  beings  in  our  care.  We 
must  train  ourselves  to  become  capable  of  observing  the  caiuses  and 
effects  of  human  behavior,  and  of  recording  the  manner  in  which 
probationers  respond  to  various  methods  of  treatment  and  of  dis- 
covering definitely  the  causes  of  our  failures  and  successes.  We 
must  correlate  the  results  of  our  experience  and  develop  principles 
which  will  serve  as  compass  and  chart  for  future  navigation. 
Diagnosis  is  the  hardest  part  of  medicine,  but  very  often  the  cor- 
rect diagnosis  of  a  given  problem  suggests  the  proper  treatment. 

That  many  delinquents  are  defective  mentally  and  physically 
and  that  this  is  a  contributing,  if  not  the  principal  camae  of  their 
offenses,  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation  in  our  courts.  Not 
only  should  the  facts  of  feeble-mindedness,  dementia  praecex,  and 
other  abnormal  mental  conditions  be  determined,  but  the  presence 
of  tuberculosis,  venereal  and  other  diseases,  the  effects  of  alcohol- 
ism and  other  excesses,  and  the  d^ree  of  mental  and  moral  respon- 
sibility should  be,  if  possible,  ascertained.  The  trained  psycholo- 
gist working  in  our  courts  can  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
probation  officer  in  his  efforts  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
delinquent. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  great  Napoleon  that  he  once  declared 
that  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  was  to  decide  that  he  no  longer 
would  see  things  as  he  wanted  to  see  them  but  as  they  really 
existed.  If  we  would  take  that  position  and  determine  to  look  at 
things  as  they  are,  could  we  not  make  great  improvements  in  our 
work?  One  of  the  commonest  weaknesses  in  probation  work  is 
that  many  probation  officers  have  more  work  than  they  can  do  well 
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with  the  result  that  they  can  make  but  little  effort  to  better  the 
conditions  of  probationers  or  improve  their  associations  and  habits. 
They  have  little  opportunity  to  do  other  than  have  the  probationers 
report  to  them  in  a  perfunctory  manner  each  week  or  twice 
monthly.  Such  reports  if  made  personally,  may  occupy  often  only 
a  moment  or  so,  sometimes  they  are  made  by  mail  Should  we  not 
protest  vigorously  against  such  conditions  and  make  a  determined 
fight  for  relief  before  the  proper  authorities  ?  Should  we  not  be 
alive  to  the  danger  of  our  work  becoming  mechanical  and  devoid 
of  human  warmth  and  sympathy?  If  a  critical  analysis  of  our 
work  were  conducted,  in  how  many  cases  would  it  be  found  that 
we  made  an  intensive  study  of  each  probationer  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  we  did  the  best  we  could  for  all  those  who  were 
under  our  care  ?    These  are  important  and  practical  questions. 

Of  course,  you  are  all  aware  of  the  various  influences  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  probationer  to  effect  his  reformation. 
For  example,  the  probation  officer  should  make  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  home  visits  so  as  to  acquaint  himself  intimately  with  the 
probationer's  environment  and  associates.  Proper  recreation, 
religious  influences  and  remunerative  emplojTnent  should  be  pro- 
vided. We  must  realize  that  no  two  persons  are  alike,  and  even 
though  they  have  committed  the  same  sort  of  offense  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  can  be  reached  in  the  same  sort  of  way.  Case 
conferences  should  be  held  to  consider  special  problems  and  pecu- 
liar and  difficult  cases. 

Some  years  ago  a  very  wise  probation  officer  remarked:  "  The 
most  effective  probation  work  that  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with 
is  the  result  of  tieing  up  the  probationer  to  the  constructive  forcw 
of  the  community.  If  you  fill  his  life  full  of  constructive  things 
he  will  neither  have  time  nor  opportunity  for  the  destructive." 
This  was  another  way  of  saying  that  he  recognized  the  value  of 
cooperation.  Hans  Gross  tells  us  that  only  the  sham  knows  every- 
thing; the  trained  man  understands  how  comparatively  little  the 
mind  of  any  individual  may  grasp  and  how  many  must  cooperate 
in  order  to  explain  the  very  simplest  things.  The  successful  pro- 
bation officer  recognizes  his  limitations.  He  realizes  that  he  can- 
not do  everything.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  keep  in  such  close 
touch  with  the  social  agencies  of  the  community  that  by  simply 
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stepping  to  the  telephone  he  can  immediately  command  their  best 
resources  and  cooperation.  The  past  ten  years  have  taught  us  the 
necessity  of  getting  together  all  the  forces  of  the  community  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  probation  problems. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  probation  officer  is  the  check- 
ing up  of  violations  of  probation  conditions.  Courts  and  proba- 
tion officers  have  no  greater  responsibility  incumbent  upon  them 
than  to  keep  the  probation  system  from  becoming  regarded  by 
offenders  and  the  general  public  as  a  system  of  sentimental  leni- 
ency —  of  simply  letting  offenders  off  without  punishment.  Pro- 
bation is  intended  to  give  the  delinquent  not  only  another  chance 
but  also  to  give  him  real  oversight,  practical  assistance,  and  the 
assurance  that  in  case  of  continued  misconduct  he  will  be  returned 
to  court  and  be  more  severely  dealt  with.  Probation  fails  of  its 
purpose  unless  it  is  very  definitely  and  concretely  a  helpful  dis- 
ciplinary and  reformatory  agency. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  about  to  be  set  on  foot  in  the  City 
Magistrate's  Courts,  namely  that  of  a  probation  part  or  court. 
This  court  will  be  presided  over  by  a  special  judge  who  will  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  consideration  of  probation  problems.  He 
will  review  periodically  the  progress  of  probationers,  will  repri- 
mand or  sentence  all  violators  of  probationary  conditions,  and  will 
discharge  in  an  impressive  manner  probationers  whose  periods  of 
probation  have  terminated. 

Furthermore,  adequate  probation  forms  and  proper  records  and 
an  accurate  system  of  reports,  and  supervision  should  be  a  part  of 
the  probation  system.  Probation  has  reached  the  stage  of  devel- 
opment when  it  should  commence  to  check  up  scientifically  the 
results  of  its  efforts.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  should  be 
spent  on  the  checking  up  of  persons  released  from  probation.  From 
the  successes  or  failures,  in  the  long  run,  we  determine  the  rela- 
tive value  of  certain  types  of  activities  of  our  work  as  compared  to 
others,  and  if  results  are  favorable  we  can  take  increased  confi- 
dence in  our  work.  Such  a  study  was  made  in  Buffalo  in  1915, 
and  it  indicated  interesting  and  enlightening  results.  Of  this 
study  Mr.  Homer  Folks  said :  "  This  study  has  given  me  a  greater 
degree  of  security,  confidence  and  satisfaction  in  the  ultimate 
results  of  our  probation  work  in  serious  cases,  than  any  other 
examination  that  has  so  far  been  made." 
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Publicity  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  and  not  an  optional  act 
Publicity  is  a  recognition  by  the  probation  officer  of  his  steward- 
ship to  the  public.  By  publicity  we  mean  the  kind  of  publicity 
that  explains,  that  stimulates^  that  clarifies,  that  fights^  that 
defends,  that  gires  the  public  the  knowledge  it  has  a  right  to 
ask.  How  can  this  be  done  ?  In  many  ways.  Let  us  make  our 
annual  reports  not  only  accurate  but  interesting.  Let  us  make  our 
literature  attractive  and  educational  Let  us  accept  sueh  oppor- 
tunities as  come  to  us  naturally  to  appear  before  the  public  and 
speak  of  our  work.  Let  us  discover  what  is  valuable  to  a  new^ 
paper,  and  reveal  to  it  the  so-called  human  interest  side  of  our  pro- 
fession. We  must  publish  facts  and  findings  and  must  eonstitute 
oui*selves  guidies  of  the  public  or  we  Biksll  often  find  ouis^ves  in 
the  embarrassing  situation  of  being  ciMnpelLed  to  defei^  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  our  work  which  have  seemed  to  us  per- 
sonally so  axiomatic  as  to  require  not  even  an  expesiticm. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  however,  the  value  of  probatian  to  the 
individual  probationer  is  due  only  slightly  to  the  methods  or  the 
machinery  used.  Fundamentally  its  value  depends  largdly  upon 
what  the  individual  probation  officer  does  for  the  particular  per- 
sons entrusted  to  his  cara  ^o  system  without  construetive  dis- 
criminating individual  work  can  operate  well.  The  great  surgeon 
is  the  man  who  has  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  his  profession  and 
has  brought  to  it  altruism,  intelligence,  zeal  and  all  the  powers  of 
his  personality.  Probation  is  a  difficult  professuxi  demanding 
skillful  service.  Entrusted  to  the  man  or  woman  who  merd.y  looks 
upon  it  as  a  political  job,  probation  is  doomed  to  failure.  Xo 
matter  how  swift  and  powerful  an  aeroplane  m^  be,  it  will  never 
give  maximum  service  to  an  army  unless  directed  by  the  skilled 
hand  of  a  trained  airman. 

Should  w^e  not,  therefore,  approach  our  task  with  great  humility, 
with  a  proper  respect  for  its  difficulties  and  with  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  its  opportunities  ?  Should  we  not  by  training,  reading  and 
conference  endeavor  to  acquire  all  of  the  knowledge  which  will 
help  us  to  do  our  work  more  effectively  ?  Should  we  not  endeavor 
to  learn  from  all  agencies  and  individuals  the  truths  which  they 
have  developed  in  their  respective  fi^ds,  and  which  we  can  utilize 
in  ours  ?    Should  we  not  give  careful  study  to  the  relative  merits  of 
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different  methods  of  applying  probaticwi,  and  improve  our  caae 
tieatm^it  in  the  light  of  such  study?  Should  we  not  approach 
every  individual  probationer  with  a  conscientious  determination  to 
give  him  the  best  service  of  which  we  are  capable,  realizing  that 
his  future  is  largely  in  our  hands  ? 

A  broad  vista  of  opportunity  stretches  before  us.  The  proba- 
tion officer  is  primarily  a  builder  of  human  life  and  social  life. 
As  yet  the  community  is  not  fully  alive  to  our  work  nor  does- it 
realize  clearly  just  what  the  probation  officers  are  attempting  to 
accomplish  in  their  daily  work.  The  day  of  this  realization,  how- 
ever, is  approadiing  us  swiftly  and  with  it  will  come  progressive 
rewards  and  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  our  public  servica  Those 
who  have  visited  the  battle  fronts  of  the  European  War  have  come 
back  impressed  with  the  wonderful  efficiency  which  both  sides  are 
showing  in  the  struggle.  More  impressive,  however,  than  the 
machinery  which  has  been  put  into  action,  are  the  splendid  human 
qualities  of  loyalty,  cooperation,  precision,  orderliness,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  spiritual  devotion  evinced  by  the  officers  and  men  on  both 
sides  —  the  same  qualities  which  you  and  I  know  to  be  essential  to 
effective  probation  work. 

As  we  do  our  work  from  day  to  day  and  make  tests  of  our 
individual  output,* let  us  make  sure  that  back  of  our  efforts  are  the 
courage  and  loyalty  and  conception  of  the  greatness  of  the  task 
which  alone  can  produce  the  highest  efficiency.  Let  us  respect  the 
great  constructive  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Let  us  always 
Temember  that  its  code  of  ethics  is  based  upon  the  service  for 
humanity.  A  wise  philosopher  once  said  that  the  only  wealth  is 
life.  In  our  fallible  human  way  we  are  trying  to  give  a  more 
abundant  life  to  those  unfortunates  of  society  who  come  under  our 
eare. 

TH£  NEED  FOfi  COOPERATION  IN  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE 

SOCIAL  EVIL 

Mr.  Fekdebick  H.  Whitin,  Seobetaby,  Committee  of  Four- 
teen, New  York  City  :  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say  anything 
on  the  subject  of  cooperation  to  probation  officers  or  of  the  need 
for  cooperation,  because  your  work  is  essentially  one  of  coopera- 
tion.    But  in  the  fight  against  prostitution,  there  has  been  at 
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times  a  lack  of  cooperation  betweea  certain  groups,  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  cooperation,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
to-night  some  of  those  points  of  the  need  for  cooperation  and  the 
results  which  those  of  us  who  have  been  struggling  in  the  field 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  through  cooperation. 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  was  organized  in  1905  to  suppress 
Raines  Law  Hotels  and  in  1912  its  field  was  widened  to  cover  all 
forms  of  commercialized  sexual  vice.  As  I  look  back  upon  the 
work  I  am  tremendously  encouraged  by  the  result  secured  by  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  committee  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  I 
believe  public  authorities  can  with  cooperation  repress  prostitu- 
tion—  cooperation  from  you  and  from  me,  from  you  and  from 
me  in  our  official  capacities,  as  citizens,  and  the  cooperation  of 
citizens  generally.  But  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish  a  complete 
suppression,  and  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission  has  declared  we 
may  hope  to  ultimately,  it  will  only  be  by  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  forces  of  organizations  working  directly  or  with  the  many 
allied  problems,  for  prostitution  touches  our  social  life  in  many 
angles  and  in  many  quarters. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  first  of  education  in  sex  life  and  facts 
before  I  take  up  the  side  on  which  I  have  had  most  of  my  experi- 
ence.    I  think  of  the  change  in  public  opinion-  since  Dr.  Morrow 
founded  the  Society  for  Moral  Prophylaxis  in  New  York  in  1905. 
What  would  Dr.  Morrow  say  if  he  were  living  to-day  and  could  see 
the  literature  which  has  come  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  and  the  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  army  surgeon  on  the  question  of  venereal  dis- 
ease ?     If  there  is  a  hereafter,  which  many  of  us  believe,  I  can  see 
Dr.  Morrow  rejoicing  in  what  has  been  accomplished.     We  have 
yet  to  educate  the  man  in  the  street;  he  is  constantly  discussiDg 
with  ihose  of  us  in  the  social  hygiene  field  the  question  of  conti- 
nence.    It  is  a  problem  for  the  doctors  and  they  are  taking  more 
and  more  what  we  believe  to  be  the  right  attitude.    The  man  in  the 
street  tells  you  that  segregation  is  the  method  with  which  to  deal 
with  prostitution.    According  to  all  real  students  of  the  problem, 
that  method  tends  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  evil.    I  used 
to  believe  in  segregation,  but  after  five  years'  experience  with  the 
problem,  I  changed  my  opinion.   The  Fosdick  Commission  (Army 
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and  Xavy  Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities)  has 
recently  published  ten  reasons  claiming  segregation  to  be  the  solu- 
tion and  ten  answers  why  it  is  not.  This  is  a  clear  and  convincing 
statement  and  a  strong  argument  against  segregation. 

Those  who  deal  with  girls  charged  with  immorality  know  some 
of  the  problems.  You  know  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  the 
girl  does  not  go  back  to  normal  life  is  that  the  hand  of  society  has 
been  set  against  her.  We  have  got  to  educate  the  public  so  that  door 
will  be  open  to  let  her  back  and  yet  be  closed  so  as  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  her  going  into  the  life. 

Recreation  is  closely  related  to  the  problem.  Men's  wages  be- 
ing generally  larger  than  women's,  they  have  more  money  to  spend 
for  recreation.  They  seek  as  partners  for  amusement  the  more 
pliant  girls  —  girls  who,  when  legitimate  pleasures  have  been  had, 
will  yield  to  the  man's  improper  demands.  We  have  to  educate 
the  girl,  the  man  and  the  community  to  the  real  problems  of  recrea- 
tion. The  Fosdick  Commission  hasn't  only  attempted  to  keep  the 
scarlet  woman  out  of  the  camp,  but  has  supplied  recreation  to  off- 
Bot  the  temptations.  It  isn't  so  loiig  since  the  cry  came  up  from 
Panama  that  men  of  our  regular  army  are  going  into  the  red-light 
district  and  contracting  disease  largely  because  there  was  no  legiti- 
mate amusement  for  them. 

We  are  getting  more  and  more  light  on  the  economic  phase  of 
prostitution,  the  question  of  the  minimum  wage.  ^Ve  have  studied 
the  miuimum  wage  and  its  relationship  to  the  immorality  of  the 
girl.  We  have  come  to  realize  it  wasn't  the  minimum  wage  for  the 
girl  nearly  as  much  as  the  minimum  wage  for  the  man ;  first,  the 
father  must  have  means  to  give  the  girl  a  decent  home  where  home 
surroundings  could  be  such  that  the  natural  restraints  of  modesty 
will  not  ])e  broken  down;  where  she  could  bring  her  friends  and 
not  be  ashamed  of  her  home ;  a  wage  which  would  permit  the  young 
man  to  marry  at  a  reasonable  age  before  the  temptations  became 
too  strong  and  bad  habits  formed. 

I  have  been  very  often  impressed  with  our  attitude  toward  pub- 
lic officials  in  the  matter  of  law  enforcement.  Too  often,  indeed,  I 
might  almost  say  continuously,  do  we  elect  men  to  public  office  and 
then  sit  back  and  criticize  them.  I  think  we  may  almost  say  that 
from  the  time  that  the  returns  first  indicate  the  results  of  the  eloc- 
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tion,  appeals  are  made  to  the  fifu<K5essfal  candidates  to  appoint  men 
to  office  —  "  Ton  know  I  helped  you  to  be  elected ;  I  want  you  to 
do  this  for  me,"  and  that  keeps  on.  How  often  do  the  public  citi- 
zens go  to  the  public  officials  and  say:  "We  are  behind  you;  do 
your  duty."  The  Committee  of  Fourteen  has  seemed  at  times  to 
have  some  kind  of  power  of  which  I  did  not  know,  then  it  dawned 
upon  me  that,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  the  police  were  passing 
us  a  peculiar  kind  of  buck ;  they  wanted  to  do  their  duty,  but  they 
were  putting  the  responsibility  of  doing  their  duty  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fourteen.  When  somebody  came  to  a  public  official  and 
asked  him  to  let  up,  he  had  an  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  Rather 
than  stand  up  any  say :  "  No,  I  won't  do  it ;  it  is  my  duty  to  prose- 
cute the  case/'  th^y  said :  "  We  are  being  watched  and  cannot."  In 
reality  they  wanted  to  do  it,  but  they  were  public  officials  and  pei^ 
haps  thinking  of  the  future.  It  isn't  said  in  the  sense  of  criticism, 
simply  a  qnestion  of  cooperation.  Only  the  other  night  a  certain 
public  official  suggested  I  do  certain  things.  My  reply  was:  **A11 
right.  Judge,  I  will  take  that  buck;  that  is  what  I  am  here  for; 
you  cannot  do  it ;  I  can." 

I  want  very  briefly  to  illustrate  the  cooperation  methods  of  the 
Committee  of  Fourteen.  On  legislation,  we  have  secured  the 
heartiest  kind  of  cooperation  at  Albany  for  the  legislation  we  have 
sought.  Some  legislation  we  have  taken  up  and  brought  back 
because  the  legislators  said :  "  You  are  ahead  of  the  time;  hold  that 
back  three  or  four  years  and^  then  bring  it  forward;  to-day  it 
wouldn't  be  couf^idered."  And  in  view  of  what  happened  in  New 
York  on  Tuesday,  let  me  say  that  our  New  York  Injunction  and 
Abatement  Law  was  passed  by  the  State  Senate  in  which  Tam- 
many Hall  had  a  controlling  majority. 

We  ha\'en't  hesitated  to  approach  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Grand  Jury.  We  have  in  New  York  City  an  association  of  grand 
jurors  and  when  it  was  evident  that  the  grand  jury  misunderstood 
the  prol)lom  of  prostitution  and  suppression  of  disorderly  houses, 
we  asked  for  a  conference  with  that  association.  They  let  us 
arrange  the  program  and  present  the  speakers.  The  result  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  helpful. 

Last  year  we  found  a  condition  in  our  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions; we  set  it  forth  at  some  length  in  our  report.    What  was  the 
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result  ?  The  judges  Imd  the  matter  brought  to  their  attentiooi  in  a 
new  way  and  there  has  been  a  chaiige  in  their  attitude.  I  am  eany 
to  say  the  difficulty  shifted  to  another  quarter,  which  we  are  again 
taking  up. 

Years  ago  it  was  customary  for  the  prostitute  to  be  fined  when 
brought  into  court,  and  when  the  disorderly  house  keeper  was 
brought  into  court,  she  too  was  fined.  In  1907,  the  fines  la  eight 
months  in  New  York  City  on  prostitutes  and  disorderly  houses 
totaled  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  We  have  persistently  protested 
against  fines  and  more  and  more  have  we  been  able  to  ask  the 
judges  when  fines  were  imposed  in  disorderly  house  cases  why  they 
did  it.  This  year  the  figures  for  the  whole  city  showed  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  collected  in  fines  out  of  disorderly  houses,  and 
no  woman  charged  with  prostitution  was  fined.  We  tried  to  get 
through  some  legislation  and  did  get  it  through,  cutting  out  fines 
entirely  in  disorderly  house  cases  and  in  cases  of  women  charged 
with  prostitution.  Twice  we  got  the  amendment  through  the 
legislature,  and  twice  our  honored  Governor  withheld  his  execu- 
tive approval.  His  stated  reason  was  that  it  limited  the  discretion 
of  the  judges.  We  had  a  splendid  piece  of  cooperation  between 
the  Excise  Department  and  the  Police  Department  some  years  ago. 
The  Police  Department,  when  General  Bingham  was  Commit 
sioner,  found  it  impossible  to  close  the  dives  in  Chatham  Square. 
You  know  "  the  People  "  have  no  right  of  appeal  from  an  acquit- 
tal ;  if  the  def aidant  is  convicted  he  takes  an  appeal  in  the  crim- 
inal  courts.  It  was  suggested  to  General  Bingham  that  those  places 
could  be  gotten  by  cooperation  with  the  Excise  Department.  The 
Gtaieral  thought  it  over  and  h^  said:  "I  am  going  to  try  it, 
Whitin."  It  worked  so  well  that  in  his  official  account  of  his 
stewardship  he  laid  particular  stress  on  the  success  he  had  had  in 
cleaning  up  the  dives  of  New  York  by  this  cooperation.  There  is 
one  thing  that  a  group  of  citizens  or  any  official  permanently  on 
his  job  can  give  to  those  who  are  elected  or  appointed  for  tem- 
porary periods,  and  that  is  the  knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before. 
A  new  man  cwnes  into  office;  it  is  a  new  field  to  him;  he  knows 
very  little  about  it  in  many  cases,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been 
long  in  our  field  can  carry  to  him  all  the  experience  of  other  men 
and  other  lines  of  work. 
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Then,  I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  of  the  cooperation  which  may 
seem  exceptional  which  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  has  had  with 
the  breweries,  brewers  and  surety  companies  in  New  York  City. 
The  Committee  of  Fourteen  started  out  to  fight  Raines  Law  hotels. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Committee  said  to  the  brewers:  "You  are 
financially  interested  in  these  places ;  as  good  citizens  you  cannot 
tolerate  these  places."  As  a  result  of  this  and  other  cooperative 
efforts  there  isn't  a  ten-room  hotel  or  Raines  Law  hotel  in  the  city 
of  New  York  which  is  being  used  for  prostitution.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  are  hundred-room  hotels  being  used  for  immoral 
purposes. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Injunction  and  Abatement  Law  passed  by 
the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor  in  1914.    It  has  been 
used  quite  extensively  in  Buffalo  with  temporary  results.     It  has 
not  been  used  in  our  Capitol  City,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  used 
there ;  the  "  Gut "  exists  there  and  open  houses  of  prostitution 
exist  there.    I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  that  it  should  exist  there;  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  wiped  out  and  that  not 
very  far  distant.     In  Xew  York  we  have  been  slow  in  using  the 
Injunction  and  Abatement  Law  because  the  courts  responded  in 
different  ways,  but  there  was  one  action  under  the  law  in  Brook- 
lyn.   It  is  a  good  illustration  of  cooperation.     The  place  used  to 
be  a  profitable  hotel  near  one  of  the  big  ferries.     A  bridge  has 
been  built  over  it  and  there  was  no  business  for  property  under  the 
bridge  and  gradually  the  owner,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy, came  to  conduct  a  disorderly  hotel.     The  police  got  after 
him,  but  he,  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  avoided  giving  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  evidence  to  be  gotten.    Finally  the  police  inspector 
decided  he  was  going  to  get  it  in  every  way  possible,  and  with 
every  possible  help.    At  the  time  of  the  raid  the  Police  Department 
served  a  warrant  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house;  the  State  Excise 
Department  a  search  and  seizure  warrant,  the  District  Attorney  a 
summons  and  complaint,  and  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  was 
represented  in  an  advisory  capacity.    Five  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  liquor  was  seized ;  the  proprietor  was  found  guilty  for  keeping 
a  disorderly  house  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  court,  and  sentenced 
to  thirty  days  in  jail.    He  defaulted  on  his  injunction  and  abate- 
ment action;  the  place  is  out  of  business.     There  was  complete 
co-operation  and  complete  success. 
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Finally,  on  the  question  of  co-operation,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
case  of  being  willing  to  play  in  the  other  boy's  backyard,  to  play 
his  game,  to  play  it  the  way  he  wants.  If  he  is  getting  towards  the 
end  you  are  both  seeking,  play  it  his  way ;  give  him  credit  for  it 
and  donH  bother  about  the  credit  for  yourself.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  results,  no  matter  who  gets  the  credit. 

CHILD  LABOR  AND  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY      . 

Mabel  Beown  Ellis,  Special  Agent  on  Juvenile  Couets, 
Xational  Child  Labor  Committee  :  As  we  rode  up  to  Bingham- 
ton  yesterday  afternoon,  through  the  pleasant,  peaceful  villages 
among  the  hills  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  we  saw 
everywhere  on  farm-houses  and  on  cottages  a  new  flag,  one  that  the 
United  States  has  never  seen  before,  but  one  which  every  house- 
hold in  the  land  might  well  be  proud  to  own,  a  red  and  white  ban- 
ner with  one  star,  two  stars,  even  three  stars  to  mark  that  home 
with  the  high  distinction  of  national  service.  In  an  equally  real 
sense,  those  of  us  who  cannot  go  to  France,  or  to  Washington,  who 
must  stay  at  home  and  cheerfully  shoulder  an  added  burden 
because  of  the  men  who  are  gone,  are  earning  our  service  flags, 
whether  we  do  our  bit  as  teachers,  as  housewives,  as  business  men 
or  as  social  workers. 

But  in  whatever  field  our  work  may  lie,  we  ought  to  think  very 
soberly  of  the  new  responsibilities  which  the  war  is  thrusting  upon 
us  and  to  study  our  old  problems  afresh  in  the  light  of  this  new 
day.  We  are  not  overwhelmed,  as  were  England  and  France,  by 
an  onslaught  so  unexpected  that  it  beat  down  standards  of  labor 
and  education  along  with  that  first  splendid  unprepared  army 
which  gave  up  its  life  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  The  war  has 
come  upon  us  more  gradually  and  we  shall  not  immediately,  at 
least,  be  called  upon  to  face  an  emergency  which  threatens  our 
existence  as  a  nation.  Two  elements  are  in  our  favor, —  time,  and 
the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  Europe.  What 
has  that  experience  to  teach  us  as  probation  officers  and  as  friends 
of  the  great  probation  movement  ? 

May  I  single  out  one  special  phase  of  the  situation  which  has 
confronted  England,  the  country  closest  to  us  in  habits  of  thought 
and  most  similar  in  systems  of  child  care,  which  may  also  confront 
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113  aiid  in  which  we  as  probation  oflScers  have  a  peeuliar  interest  — 
the  sudden  and  alarming  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  ?  This  situation  is  not  peeuliar  to 
England  for  similar  reports  have  reached  us  from  France,  Italy 
and  Germany,  but  the  available  inf ormati(m  is  more  complete  for 
Great  Britain  than  for  the  other  warring  countries. 

A  very  significant  publication,  and  one  which  every  probation 
officer  might  read  with  profit,  has  recently  come  to  us  from  the  pen 
of  Cecil  Leeson,  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  an  organi- 
zation which  stands,  in  England,  for  the  promotion  of  efficient 
methods  for  the  prev  ention  and  treatment  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency,  much  as  the  national  and  state  associations  of  pro- 
bation officers  stand  here.  England  has,  as  you  know,  a  proba- 
tion system  for  adults  and  juveniles;  it  has  the  children's  court 
and  a  special  act  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders ;  it  has  a  hi^ly 
develojjed  gix)up  of  social  agencies  which  give  intelligent  coopera- 
tion in  the  work  with  diildren.  The  situation  is  in  many  ways 
quite  similar  to  ours  and  Mr.  Leeson  speaks  from  direct  personal 
experience.  His  book  is  called  "  The  Child  and  the  War.''  May 
I  quote  the  first  two  paragraphs  from  his  preface: 

^^  Figures  issued  by  the  Home  Office  diow  that  during  the 
war  there  has  occurred  a  grave  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
juvenile  offenders,  and  especially  of  juvenile  thieves.  For 
the  period  covered  by  these  figures  the  increase  in  juvenile 
offences  generally  is  34  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  thefts 
nearly  50  per  cent.  The  situation  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
area.  Juvenile  lawlessness  has  spread  through  the  country 
like  a  plague.  In  places  so  widely  separated  as  York,  Liver- 
pool and  Sunderland,  Birmingham,  Bristol  and  Middles- 
brough, justices  and  education  authorities  hove  appointed 
special  joint  committees  to  endeavor  to  check  the  evil;  the 
Home  Secretary  recently  held  a  conference  and  appointed  a 
committee  with  the  same  object. 

"  The  country  is  too  preoccupied  for  exact  statistics  to  be 
2)repared,  but  figures  which  are  availaUe  show  that,  for  every 
year  at  which  the  increase  in  juvenile  offences  stand  at  34 
per  cent  above  the  normal,  at  least  12,500  more  children 
come  before  the  magistrates  than  did  so  in  the  days  of  peace. 
And,  it  should  be  noted,  these  children  are  nearly  all  boys." 
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First  among  the  cauaes  of  this  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency 
Mr.  Leeson  places  the  withdrawal  from  child  life  of  adult  personal 
influ^iee,  particularly  of  parental  infiueuce.  Father  in  army  or 
navy,  father  a  munitioB-worker  at  long  hours,  often  at  night 
work,  mother  ".on  munitions,^'  sometimes  both  parents  at  war- 
work,  the  break-up  of  normal  home-life  due  to  the  mother's  going 
back  to  her  parents,  or  taking  in  lodgers  or  sharing  her  home  with 
another  family  similarly  bereft  of  its  head,  the  substitution  of 
women  for  m«n  as  teachers,  the  interruption  of  club-work  among 
boys  because  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  former  leaders  are 
godie — these  are  acme  of  the  places  where  the  loss  of  adults  is 
mofit  keenly  felt. 

A  second  cause  directly  leading  to  more  arrests  of  juvenile 
oif enders  is  the  increajied  temptation  to  lawlessness  which  comes 
when  streets  are  dai^kened  and  the  ranks  of  the  police  are  depleted. 

As  a  third  cause,  (and  it  is  on  this  point  particularly  that  I  am 
asking  you  to  think  to-night,  for  it  is  the  first  to  impress  itself  upon 
us  as  probation  officers  in  the  State  of  ]!^ew  York)  Mr.  Leeson 
plaxsea  the  interlocking  evils  which  have  come  from  disorganization 
of  the  compulsory  education  laws  and  the  abnormal  demand  for 
boy  labor* 

About  1,200  school  buildings  have  been  taken  for  hospitals  and 
their  pupils  have  been  distributed  among  the  neighboring  schools 
where  they  could  only  be  cared  for  by  shortening  the  school  hours 
or  in  many  places  by  installing  the  half-time  system.  At  the  same 
time,  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  demand  for  boy  labor  and 
wages'have  shot  up  to  hrights  undreamed  of  before.  From  150,- 
000  to  200,000  children  between  the  ages  of  11  and  13  have  been 
released  from  school  on  the  pretext  of  seeking  employment.  "  It 
cannot  be  mere  coincidence,"  says  Mr.  Leeson,  "  that  delinquency 
among  lads  of  12  and  13  has  increased  in  greater  proportion  than 
it  has  ftinoTig  lads  in  the  other  age  groups."  A  table  based  on 
1,373  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  gives  the  monthly  average  of 
number  of  arrests  during  one  year  before  the  war  and  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war.  The  percentage  of  increase  for  children 
under  lO  was^  .5  of  1  per  cent;  for  children  10  and  under  12,  1.8 
per  cent;  for  children  14  and  under  16,  1.6  per  cent;  and  for 
children  12  and  under  14,  6.3  per  cent    It  is  the  problem,  as  a 
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boys'  club  leader  puts  it,  of  "  the  financially  independent  boy 
without  a  father's  control" 

So  clearly  Is  England  beginning  to  realize  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  that  she  is  considering,  in  the  midst  of  war  and  in  spite 
of  all  unfavorable  conditions,  raising  the  age  for  leaving  school  to 
14,  and  providing  continuation  classes  and  vocational  training 
now,  on  a  scale  only  dreamed  of  before  August,  1914. 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  us,  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  ? 
Do  vou  realize  that  within  three  months  of  the  time  when  Pres^i- 
dent  Wilson  signed  that  long-awaited  declaration  of  war,  the 
Brown  farm-work  bill  had  made  it  possible  for  a  child  in  Xew 
York  State  to  be  dismissed  from  school  on  April  1st  and  remain 
out  until  November  1st,  for  farm  and  garden  work,  thus  cutting 
the  school  year  in  half?  It  is  tnie  that  the  framers  of  that  bill 
tried  to  throw  certain  safeguards  about  its  execution.  They  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  should  issue  "  farm- 
garden  permits  "  which  were  to  be  granted  by  the  local  school 
authorities  to  children  who  withdrew  from  school  for  definite 
agricultural  service;  that  the  same  local  authorities  should  pro- 
vide proper  supervision  for  such  children,  paying  for  it  from  local 
funds  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  but  that  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department  might  share  in  these  expenses  up  to  25  per 
cent.  While  the  bill  was  still  under  discussion,  many  children 
were  allowed  to  leave  school,  thousands  of  them  in  April  and  May, 
although  Governor  Whitman  did  not  sign  the  bill  until  May  29. 
The  official  rules  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  were  not 
issued  until  June  29th,  by  which  time,  of  course,  the  mischief  ha'l 
been  done  and  the  children  were  gone. 

In  the  verbal  instructions  given  to  school  superintendents  and 
in  some  of  the  circular  letters  issued  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  vital  points  of  age,  kind  of  service  and  kind  of  super- 
vision seem  not  to  have  been  made  clear.  Some  superintendents 
understood  that  they  might  excuse  children  of  12;  others,  that 
children  might  be  excused  for  "  industrial  service,"  provided  their 
■work  contributed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  others^  did  not 
know  W'hat  the  farm-garden  permits  were  and  had  taken  no  steps 
to  procure  them.  An  investigator  for  the  !N"ew  York  Child  Labor 
Committee  who  visited  49  of  the  690  townships  of  the  State  dur- 
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ing  July  and  August  found  that  approximately  8,500  children 
had  been  permitted  to  drop  out  of  school  during  the  spring  of 
1917,  to  work  on  farms;  7,200  of  them  were  over  16;  700  were 
under  16 ;  and  in  600  cases  information  as  to  ages  could  not  be 
obtained.  About  three-fourths  secured  work  through  the  State 
Cadet  Bureaus  at  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  The  others  worked  at 
home  or  were  placed  through  local  officials.  About  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  were  girls,  mostly  over  16,  who  engaged  in 
domestic  service  at  home  or  for  neighbors.  The  homes  of 
employers  other  than  .the  child's  father  were  investigated  by  the 
Farm  Cadet  Bureaus  or  by  the  local  school  officials  and  the  same 
agencies  exercised  supervision  of  the  work  either  paying  personal 
visits  or  by  requiring  weekly  report  cards  until  July  3d,  when, 
by  order  from  Albany,  the  expense  money  was  discontinued  and 
most  of  the  visiting  ceased. 

In  10  towns  and  cities,  children  were  found  to  have  been 
excused  from  school  to  work  in  factories  as  Industrial  Cadets  and 
11  cases  were  found  of  boys  under  16  employed  without  working 
papers.  Most  of  the  boys  over  16  were  working  more  than  the 
legal  number  of  hours  per  day.  In  many  cases  children  who  had 
been  excused  from  school  to  work  on  farms,  grew  tired  of  that 
form  of  employment  and  took  positions  in  factories.  The  factory 
work  paid  from  $1.50  to  $3  a  day  and  the  farm  work  from  $25 
to  $30  a  month,  with  room  and  board. 

So  much  for  the  situation  in  ]N"ew  York  State  so  far  as  the 
employment  of  children  in  agriculture  is  concerned.  That  form 
of  child  labor  is  more  particularly  the  problem  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  communities.    What  about  the  cities  ? 

Edward  C.  Delaney,  director  of  the  Employment  Bureau  at  the 
De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in  New  York  City,  says  that  the 
register  of  students  in  that  one  school  was  in  October  600  below 
what  it  should  be,  while  in  the  city  as  a  whole  the  attendance  was 
already  thousands  below  normal,  with  the  loss  steadily  increasing. 
In  part,  he  thinks,  this  is  due  to  the  longer  school  day,  the  six- 
hour  day  having  replaced  the  five,  to  provide  for  military  train- 
ing, but  a  much  more  important  factor  has  been  the  great  demand 
for  labor  caused  by  the  war.  "During  last  month,"  says  Mr. 
Delaney,  speaking  in  October,  1917,  "  not  one  firm  writing  to  the 
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Employment  Bureau  offered  less  than  $7  and  only  two  or  tliree 
less  than  $8.  Six  months  ago  we  reoeived  ten  letters  offering  $(> 
or  $7  to  every  one  that  offered  $8.  An  offer  of  $10,  even  to  gradu- 
ates, was  exceptional  Last  week  we  received  a  request  for  several 
graduates  that  offered  an  initial  salary  of  $15  a  week  without 
requiiing  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  stenography  or  any  other 
technical  branch.  The  demand  for  part-time  work  has  also 
increased,  and  this  year  in  spite  of  two  hours  less  time  after  school 
in  which  to  work,  the  firms  have  reduced  wages  in  comparativelv 
few  instances ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  firms  pay  more." 

Similar  testimony  comes  from  other  cities  in  this  State  and 
from  many  cities  in  other  States.  Labor  officials  report  a  greater 
demand  for  work  permits  than  ever  before;  compulsory  education 
departments  find  themselves  overburdened  with  complaints  of 
absences  due  to  illegal  employment.  The  most  serious  feature  of 
the  situation  is  the  way  in  which  many  people,  at  heart  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  children,  have  been  swept  along  by  the  currents  of 
what  they  honestly  consider  genuine  patriotism  to  a  point  where 
they  will  permit  the  open  violation  of  the  child  labor  and  the  com- 
pulsory education  law,  masquerading  under  the  guise  of  national 
necessity. 

Even  under  peace  conditions,  the  employment  of  young  diildren 
at  gainful  occupations  has  long  been  considered  one  factor  leading 
to  juvenile  delinquency.  Ten  years  ago,  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  spent  three  years  in  compiling  and  analyzing 
the  court  and  employment  histories  of  4r,83&  boys  and  girls  who 
had  passed  through  the  juvenile  courts  of  seven  selected  cities  dur- 
ing a  single  year.  Slightly  over  one-half  of  this  entire  group  had 
been  employed  prior  to  arrest.  It  is  of  special  importance  for  us 
at  this  time  to  recall  that  these  investigators  found  the  working 
children  furnishing  to  the  Juvenile  Court  a  slightly  larger  num- 
ber and  a  much  larger  proportion  than  the  non-workers,  and  that 
this  excess  appeared  in  offences  of  every  kind,  whether  trivial  or 
serious  and  among  recidivists  even  more  markedly  than  among 
first  offenders ;  that  the  difference  could  not  be  explaiifeed  by  any 
wide  variation  in  family  conditions  and  that  while  the  danger  of 
getting  into  trouble  might  be  greatly  increased  by  the  conditions 
of  certain  industries,  it  could  not  whcdly  be  done  away  with  even 
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whea  conditions  were  good ;  in  other  words,  that  the  mere  fact  of 
being  at  work  seemed  to  constitute  for  the  younger  worker  a  situ- 
ation which  was  in  itseif  dangerous. 

During  1916,  agents  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
have  been  studying  the  records  of  the  delinquent  boys  and  girls 
placed  on  probation  in  the  Manhattan  branch  of  the  New  York 
County  Childrwi's  Court,  and  schedules  have  been  secured  for 
same  1,800  children.    Roughly  speaking,  two-thirds  of  them  had 
never  been  employed  while  about  one-third  had  some  industrial 
experience  prior  to  arrest     But  the  one-third  represent  a  group 
in  the  community  \^ich  is  variously  estimated  at  from  5  to  8  per 
cent.     It  is  extremely  probable  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  children  between  7  and  16  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  were 
gainfully  employed  during  1917,  but  even  if  we  should  double 
this  liberal  estimate,  the  working  children  would  still  be  sending 
twice  their  due  proportion  to  the  court     The  same  proportion 
holds  true  when  we  consider  the  more  serious  offenses  separately, 
but  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  recidivism,  the  contrast  is 
startling.     A  child  may  yield  to  temptation  once  as  the  result  of 
curiosity  or  thoughtlessness,  but  one  court  experience  should  cure 
him  of  any  further  tendency  to  walk  forbidden  paths.    Our  hard- 
est ppobiem,  as  probation  officers,  is  not  the  first  offender  but  the 
child  who  returns  again  and  again  to  cx)urt,  frequently  to  terminate 
his  career  in  an  institution  as  a  confirmed  delinquent     The  first 
afhnders  among  the  unemployed  delinquent  boys  in  [Manhattan 
numbered  nearly  72  per  cent ;  among  the  working  boys  they  were 
57  per  cent.    The  recidivism  among  the  non-workers,  accordingly, 
was  28  per  cent,  while  with  the  workers  it  was  43  per  cent.     Nor 
could  this  very  marked  difference  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
working  boys  were,  as  a  group,  older  than  the  others  and  had  con- 
sequently «ijoyed  more  years  in  which  to  commit  offenses.    Study- 
ing the  recidivists  and  the  entire  group  of  delinquent  boys  by  age 
groups,  we  found  that  the  proportion  of  working  boys  in  the  14  to 
15  year  old  class  of  recidivists  was  only  2.5  per  cent  greater  than 
the  proportion  in  the  entire  group,  while  nearly  one-half  of  all  the 
recidivists  were  to  be  found  in  the  lower  age  groups.     A  com- 
parison between  the  working  and  non-working  delinquents  as  to 
age,  school-grade  completed,  nativity,  color  and  home  conditions 
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showed  such  slight  differences  that  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  these 
factors  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  disproportionate  number 
of  working  boys  within  the  group  of  delinquents,  whatever  their 
effect  may  have  been  upon  the  court  population  as  a  whole.  It  is 
also  of  interest  to  know  that  of  all  the  working  children  brought 
to  court,  over  one-fourth  were  there  because  of  an  offense  directly 
connected  with  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 

We  grant  that  individual  cases  will  always  arise  which  seem 
to  controvert  the  general  statement  that  it  is  not  good  for  children 
to  be  employed  even  at  so-called  desirable  occupations.  We  grant 
that  some  excellent  and  much  needed  work  was  done  on  farms  this 
summer  by  properly  supervised  boys.  We  grant  that  rural  condi- 
tions differ  in  many  respects  from  those  which  the  city  child  must 
face.  We  grant  that  in  a  time  of  real  national  emergency  every 
man,  woman  and  child  among  us  must  do  our  bit  to  earn  our 
service  flags,  but  we  do  not  for  one  moment  grant  that  any  national 
emergency  has  yet  come,  or  is  likely  to  come  which  demands  any 
shortening  of  the  school  year  or  any  premature  exposure  to  the 
temptations  of  an  industrial  life  which  threatens  the  physical 
strength  and  the  moral  stamina  of  our  children.  As  probation 
ofiicers  under  whose  care  some  of  these  children  will  surely  come 
unless  they  are  protected  against  exploitation,  we  should  hold  fast 
to  the  established  standards  of  the  child  labor  and  the  compulsory 
education  law,  with  the  firm  resolve  that  we  will  cooperate  to  our 
utmost  in  their  enforcement  and  resist  with  all  our  strength  any 
efforts  to  beat  them  down. 

THE  IDEALS  OF  PROBATION 

Father  Matthew  L.  Fortieb,  S.  J.,  Dean  of  the  School 
OF  Sociology,  Fordiiam  University,  New  York  City:  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed  that  Father  Courtney  is  ill;  I  have  a  special 
reason  for  feeling  sorry.  I  came  to  Binghamton,  not  with  the 
intention  of  speaking  to  you,  but  of  listening  to  you ;  not  with  the 
intention  of  placing  before  you  any  of  my  own  views  or  ideas,  but 
of  drinking  in  as  well  as  I  could  the  ideas  that  you  yourselves 
have  put  forth  so  well,  in  order  that  I  might  bring  them  home 
with  me  and  put  them  into  execution,  not  as  a  probation  officer, 
because  I  am  not  a  probation  officer,  nor  have  I  in  any  way  any 
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title  to  appear  before  you  other  than  that  which  was  announced. 
I  have  had  no  experience  as  a  probation  officer,  though  I  have 
been  a  teacher  in  school  and  college  so  many  years  that  it  would 
take  time  to  reckon  —  thirty-two.  There,  of  course,  we  have  met 
with  the  delinquent  boy,  and,  since  my  work  in  the  ministry  began, 
with  the  delinquent  girl.  I  have  had  therefore  some  little  experi- 
ence also  which  is  similar  to  your  own. 

This  afternoon  as  I  listened  to  discussions  in  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  I  said  by  closing  my  eyes  I  could  easily  imagine  myself  — 
of  course  I  would  have  to  change  the  tone  of  some  of  the  voices, 
because  some  were  ladies'  voices  —  present  again  in  Woodstock 
College  listening  to  a  discussion  of  exactly  the  same  problems, 
but  from  a  different  viewpoint,  of  how  to  reclaim  the  people  from 
vice,  of  how  to  reclaim  them  from  ignorance,  and  how  to  prepare 
them  in  virtue  and  in  education  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
It  was  like  listening  to  what  would  be  termed  by  some  who  really 
do  not  know,  a  Jesuit  Father  expounding  Jesuit  casuistry,  for 
that  is  what  you  are  employed  in,  nothing  more  or  less;  and  I 
was  pleased  at  the  efficient  way  in  which  the  discussions  were 
carried  on. 

Xow,  the  subject  which  had  been  assigned  to  Father  Courtney, 
"  The  Ideals  of  Probation,"  and  in  my  official  capacity  I  suppose 
it  devolves  upon  me  to  take  somewhat  his  plac6  and  also  maintain 
the  fact  that  I  can  place  ideals  before  probation  officers,  for  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  in  our  school  we  have  now  seventy-three 
probation  officers  taking  courses,  forming  their  ideals,  and  several 
of  your  members  are  their  directors  or  instnictors,  professors  in 
that  school.  You  have  already  listened  to  two  brilliant  members 
of  the  staff,  and  only  to-night  have  I  learned  the  fingers  of  another 
brilliant  member  of  the  staff  could  entertain  as  well  as  his  figures 
instruct  (Prof.  Berg  at  the  piano)  ;  we  shall  be  pleased  to  employ 
him  in  that  capacity  as  well  as  professor  of  statistics. 

In  Paris,  over  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  man  whom  every  Ameri- 
can reveres  because  of  his  great  discoveries,  of  his  devotedness  to 
science  —  Louis  Pasteur  —  are  inscribed  as  his  epitaph  words 
taken  from  a  speech  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  French 
Academy  on  the  day  when  he  was  inaugurated  in  that  illustrious 
body  —  "  Happy  the  man  who  bears  within  himself  an  ideal  of 
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country,  an  ideal  of  God,  an  ideal  of  science,  an  ideal  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Gospel,  for  these  are  the  springs  of  action;  these  aie 
the  sources  whence  flow  those  great  deeds  that  all  men  aedaim 
as  being  the  worthy  crown  of  human  intelligence  and  human 
Activity."  (Words  quoted  briefly  to  give  s^ise  —  not  all  of  the 
literal  text.)  That  epitaph  which  summed  up  the  life  of  Louis 
Pasteur,  the  great  scientist  and  doctor,  the  great  ciiemist,  the  dis- 
oaverer  of  the  new  bacteriology,  and  all  these  different  wienees  in 
pathology  which  have  worked  such  wonders  in  the  worW  ranee  his 
time,  that  epitaph  sums  up  also  all  that  I  would  have  to  say  to 
you  as  probation  officers ;  all  that  I  shall  have  to  say  during  my 
time  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Sociology  and  Social  Service  in 
Fordham  University.  You  must  have  ideals,  thought,  a  plan,  a 
design  that  is  worthy  of  your  avocation,  worthy  of  ywr  effort, 
and  a  design  that  is  worthy  of  the  humanity  which  it  is  your  inten- 
tion and  purpose  to  ameliorate.  The  probation  oflloers  shoutd  cer- 
tainly have  an  ideal. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  to  your  minds  a  little  reorait  historv 
whkih  only  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  when  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York  this  work  of  probationists  and  probation,  this  intm- 
tion  of  appointing  probation  officers,  was  Anally  resolved  upon. 
Several  of  your  leaders  in  thought  in  this  matter  -wet«  hnrnght 
before  Mayor  Gaynor,  and  discussed  the  question  at  some  length, 
as  you  all  know.  It  was  decided  that  those  who  thought  that  the 
probation  officers  should  be  appointed  regardless  of  their  qualifi- 
cations, and  those  who  thought  that  the  probation  officers  should 
be  appointed  in  consequence  of  civil  service  should  be  given  a 
hearing,  made  to  discuss  the  question  in  the  preswice  of  the  Mayor 
in  order  that  he,  helped  by  their  counsel,  might  make  the  right 
decision  whether  or  not  to  place  probation  officers'  appointments 
under  the  civil  service  or  to  leave  it  to  the  free  appointment  and 
judgment  of  those  who  might  be  authoriiged  to  make  sruch  appoint- 
ments. The  hearing  was  held;  the  discussion  was  long;  it  was 
clear;  it  was  intense;  in  one  or  two  instances  it  became  bitter  on 
account  of  the  zeal  that  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  di:^ 
cussing  the  subject.  Mayor  G-aynor  said  after  hearii^  the  disens- 
sion  on  both  sides :  "  I  have  heard  what  was  said  for  the  appoint- 
ment regardless  of  qualification,  and  what  was  said  in  behalf  of 
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appointment  by  civil  service,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not 
yet  quite  made  up  my  mind  what  decision  I  should  make.  I  shall^ 
theiFefore,  think  it  over  yet  more  time,  for  it  seems  to  me  as  I  hear 
the  discussion  that  the  avoeation  of  a  probation  officer  is  not 
merely  an  avoeatk>n;  it  is  rather  a  location.'  It  requires,  it 
ae^oas  to  me,  special  fitness  by  nature,  and  special  fitness  by  train- 
ing for  that  woman  or  that  man  who  is  actually  to  set  himself  or 
h^self  up  as  the  ideal  b^ore  the  poor  delinquaiit,  and  by  her 
influence  or  his  influence  to  raise  him  up  from  the  lower  level  to 
which  he  has  fallen  to  the  higher  level  by  the  example  which  he 
places  before  him,  and  by  the  ideals  which  she  places  before  him/' 
You  know  what  has  beai  the  decision !  After  further  considera- 
tion he  determined  that  it  should  be  placed  under  civil  service 
and  he  thought  well  and  did  well.  You  yourselves,  for  you  know 
"wdl  the  nature  of  your  work,  will  approve  of  such  a  decision, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  in  the  one  who  is  going  to  be 
a  probation  officer  an  ideal,  an  ideal  of  character,  an  ideal  of  vir- 
tue, character  well  formed,  virtues  truly  defined,  not  merely  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  human  being  that  is  allowed  to  develop 
without  the  guidance  of  the  very  best  of  human  intelligence,  but 
one  that  has  been  trained  to  virtue,  to  know  the  distinction 
betwe^i  that  which  is  virtuous  and  that  which  is  not,  between  that 
which  is  vice  and  that  which  is  not  vice.  He  must  himself  be  a 
man  of  character;  he  must  fulfill  all  those  qualifications  which  the 
civil  service  by  its  searching  examination  into  that  man's  pre- 
vious history,  into  that  woman's  previous  sympathy  with  these 
kinds  of  endeavors,  into  the  experience  that  each  have  had  whereby 
they  have  become  qualified  in  mind  as  well  as  in  heart  to  under- 
take this  great  work  of  the  social  reformation  of  men  and  women 
who  have  fallen  below  that  high  level  of  human  and  social  welfare 
which  we  all  look  upon  as  the  true  ideal. 

The  probation  officer  should  have  an  ideal  of  character,  an  ideal 
of  virtue,  an  ideal  of  science  with  regard  to  himself,  but  more, — 
no,  I  will  not  say  more, —  equally  as  much  must  he  have  an  ideal 
of  the  work  which  he  is  about  to  perform ;  he  must  have  seen  that 
beautiful  design  which  has  been  made  by  the  Creator  Himself  of 
humanity,  of  human  society  in  its  perfection;  and  accordingly  it 
is  from  any  lower  level  up  to  this  high  ideal  I  wish  to  bring,  to 
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train  every  one  of  my  charges.  It  must  not  be  something  indefi- 
nite, but  for  that,  my  dear  friends,  you  see  how  necessary  it  ii 
that  we  have  an  ideal  of  society  itself,  a  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  society,  of  the  nature  of  society,  of  the  very  destiny  of  society, 
the  function  of  society,  the  intimate  relations  between  each  of  its 
parts,  and  that  of  which  society  in  its  analysis  consists.  The  ordi- 
nary man,  uneducated  man,  called  from  the  street,  has  no  such 
ideal ;  he  has  no  such  knowledge ;  he  has  his  human  reason ;  he  has 
his  human  intelligence ;  he  has  a  little  of  the  nature  of  humanity 
that  he  has  learned  from  those  round  about  him  in  his  life. 

To  show  you  without  great  development  how  pertinent  this  is, 
today  I  have  been  watching,  and  I  will  confess  I  have  been  actually 
watching  for  the  different  ideals  that  have  been  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  various  speakers,  and  without  criticizing  any  of  them 
I  will  say  that  the  different  ideals  have  not  always  been  one  coin- 
cident with  the  other.  You  could  see  the  different  levels,  the 
different  levels  that  those  men  who  spoke  had  in  their  minds,  all 
of  them  with  the  best  of  will ;  all  of  them  brought  to  you  prepara- 
tion of  their  subject,  and  brought  to  you  truth,  true  contributions 
of  information,  and  they,  therefore,  truly  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  you  have  come  together ;  yet  there  are  disagreements.  If  I 
were  to  take  the  ideal  of  one  speaker  and  the  ideal  of  another 
speaker,  I  say  they  would  differ. 

Now  there  must  be,  of  course,  different  ideals,  but  the  ideals 
must  not  differ  one  from  the  other  essentially.  Examine  human 
nature :  you  say  that  there  is  a  man  with  a  soul  and  a  body.  You 
may  call  it  soul,  or  you  may  call  it  principle  of  life  if  you  wish, 
but  he  has  a  body.  One  man  comes  with  his  ideal  which  is  this: 
the  human  race  brought  to  that  perfection  that  there  shall  be  in 
that  human  race  no  single  individual  who  is  not  perfectly  sound 
in  body,  sound  in  sinew,  sound  in  brain,  sound  in  flesh  and  sound 
in  his  bone,  with  not  a  single  germ  of  disease,  redeemed  from  all 
those  nefarious  influences  that  prey  upon  the  human  frame  and 
body  or  that  pass  on  that  human  body  freed  from  disease  germ 
and  inherited  weakness  to  posterity,  and  have  that  passed  on  to 
another  generation  and  so  on  to  another  generation.  You  and  I 
agree  that  is  a  grand  ideal;  we  would  like  to  see  it  realized.  I 
would  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Whitin  (who  had  read  a  paper  on 
reform  of  social  sin  by  legislation),  and  say  with  all  the  power 
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of  my  soul,  with  all  the  power  of  my  intellect,  with  all  the  power 
and  influence  that  as  a  Jesuit  Father  or  Professor  in  the  School  of 
L.aw  or  Theology  or  Philosophy  —  it  matters  not  which  —  that  I, 
with  all  the  power  I  can  muster  as  a  priest,  would  shake  hands  and 
say  that  is  a  magnificent  work,  and  it  is  a  grand  ideal ;  but  gentle- 
men, it  does  not  go  far  enough  if  it  rests  merely  with  the  eugenic 
ideal  of  a  perfect  human  race,  a  perfect  human  body,  a  perfect  hu- 
man endeavor*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  eugenic  reformers 
by  legislation  exclude  the  other  ideals ;  from  what  Mr.  Whitin  has 
said,  I  am  sure  I  could  prove  he  does  not,  because  the  very  purpose 
or  the  purposeful  effort  that  is  manifest  in  his  speech  tonight  in 
itself  shows  that  he  has  a  higher  ideal. 

There  are  some  people  who  come  to  you  with  the  ideal  of  a 
beautiful  home,  external  material  strength,  so  that  their  own 
homes  are  ever  in  the  most  excellent  taste  architecturally,  horti- 
culturally,  and  they  would  wish  that  beauty  and  ideal  of  external 
material  conditions  to  be  shared  in  by  the  rest  of  humanity.  That 
is  himian  and  natural.  They  would  have  their  streets  perfectly 
symmetrical;  they  would  have  it  rival  the  plan  of  Monsieur  L. 
Enfant,  who  designed  the  city  of  Washington,  that  beautiful  city 
—  our  Capital  —  and  to  them  that  is  their  ideal.  Their  ideal  of 
human  and  social  welfare  seems  to  rest  in  their  endeavors  for  the 
beautifying  of  their  cities,  nice  lawns,  well-painted  houses,  taste- 
fully decorated,  all  of  which  is  good ;  but  that  ideal  is  much  below 
the  ideal  of  the  man  who  wishes  to  make  the  human  race  virile, 
perfect  and  sound.  The  first,  or  eugenic  ideal,  embraces  this 
second,  or  at  least  does  not  exclude  the  ideal  of  material  well- 
being. 

There  is  still  a  higher  ideal,  the  ideal  that  would  not  in  any- 
wise sacrifice  the  least  in  knowledge  or  in  the  development  of  the 
human  soul,  the  spiritual  soul  that  actuates  that  human  being; 
would  not  impair  it  for  the  sake  even  of  this  sound  body.  That  is 
a  higher  ideal,  for  man  differs  from  brute  by  the  possession  of  his 
intelligence,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  him  there  is  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  life,  and  I  use  "  spiritual "  there  in  the  natural 
sense,  not  in  a  theological  sense ;  that  there  is  in  each  individual, 
God-given,  a  breath  of  life  that  begins  indeed  with  that  individual, 
but  goes  on  in  its  duration  endlessly;  he  has,  in  other  words,  an 
immortal  soul.    Even  in  the  natural  order,  that  ideal  is  grander 
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when  you  look  to  the  perfection  of  that  immortal  soul,  when  you 
look  to  the  perfection  of  that  intellect,  when  you  look  to  the  per- 
fection of  that  freedom  of  will  which  makes  man  the  king  in  his 
kingdom,  which  gives  birth  to  so  many  virtues.    That  is  a  higher 
ideal  than  the  one  which  merely  looks  for  eugenic  perfection, 
which  merely  looks  for  the  scientific  and  animal  advancement  of 
the  human  race,  but  the  one  who  looks  for  the  advancanent  of  the 
human  race  in  the  perfection  of  his  will,  in  the  virtues  that  are 
there  ingrained  by  the  frequent  action,  tiiat  are  trained,  that  are 
actually  fostered,  brought  forth  and  made  to  wdl  up  into  the 
beautiful  sheath  of  fortified  virtues,  so  he  forms  a  character,  some- 
thing permanent,  not  only  for  the  welfare  aoid  life  during  man's 
temporal  career,  but  one  which  will  reap  that  reward  and  praise 
which  we  know  must  necessarily  be  given  out  to  well-doing  in 
virtue.    That  ideal  presupposes  all  the  others,  but  never  sacrifices 
a  higher  ideal  for  the  perfection  of  a  lower  one.     The  eugenic  is 
good  in  so  far  as  he  does  not  trample  upon  the  human  rights,  the 
inalienable  rights  of  others ;  we  must  not  sacrifice  human  life ;  we 
must  not  sacrifice  human  rights  in  order  to  bring  out  our  perfect 
animal  nature  any  more  than  we  must  sacrifice  human  life  in 
order  to  bring  out  our  perfect  material  condition.     Of  course  to 
the  Catholic  or  to  the  Christian,  to  every  Christian,  even  to  the 
deist;  he  who  believes  in  Grod  bat  cannot  admit  in  our  Lard  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divinity,  the  mind  must  \ocis.  to  a 
highei*  ideal.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  supernatural  virtue,  not 
merely  natural  virtue  brought  forth  in  order  to  strengthen  beauty, 
for  the  human  race  is  beautiful,  human  natui^e  is  grand  in  itself: 
but  when  the  grace  of  God  has  descended  down  into  that  soul  and 
has  enhanced  that  nature  so  much  more  and  raised  it  to  a  level 
above  the  mere  level  of  human  perfection,  when  in  that  soul  there 
are  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  that  have  been  infused 
by  God  Himself,  by  positive  act,  and  all  these  virtues  have  been 
brought  forth,  fostered,  nurtured,  developed  into  sanctity,  into 
sainthood,  into  heroic  deeds,  ah,  then  you  have  the  best  of  human 
nature.     And  so,  therefore,  my  dear  friends,  I  tdl  you  that  the 
only  message  which  I  can  give  to  you  to-night  is  to  form  well  your 
ideals. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  that  Fordham  University, has  weicomed 
every  effort  that  has  been  made  in  these  rec^it  years  by  all  your 
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xeseaiches  in  order  that  the  great  work  in  whidi  the  Catholic 
Churchy  the  Christian  Church  and  every  deist  has  be^i  for  many 
years  doing;  that  wo£k  might  be  done  with  better  reason;  that 
work  might  be  done  with  more  scientific  precision;  that  work 
might  be  done  more  reasonably  than  merely  to  have  the  good  will 
and  the  zeal  of  relieving  the  poor  of  their  poverty  and  misery,  of 
relieving  the  sick  of  their  disease  and  their  deformity,  of  relieving 
the  wayward  of  their  ignorance,  their  vice  and  their  defections* 
Far  that  reason  we  must  have  ideals  and  ethics,  ideals  of  author- 
ity, and  know  what  it  means  when  realized.  How  reasonaiDle  it  is 
for  the  mind  of  man,  for  the  will  of  man  to  be  guided  by  law,  by 
the  natural  law  of  God,  embraced  in  their  hearts  and  interpreted 
by  positive  municipal  law  or  other  regulations  made  by  man !  All 
of  them  are  so  many  expressions  of  the  natural  law  or  of  yet  a 
higher  law,  the  supernatural  law  of  God  Himself,  imposed  in  posi- 
tive enactment  upon  the  human  will.  That  ideal  is  nearly  lost 
sight  of,  my  dear  friends,  oven  in  this  our  glorious  country.  No 
man  can  boast  of  greater  love  for  America  than  the  man  who 
speaks  to  you  in  these  humble  words  and  tones,  and  yet  in  America 
—  it  is  sure  —  I  cannot  bring  to  you  statistics  as  they  have  been 
brought  here  in  other  questions,  but  it  is  sure  that  that  reverence 
and  veneration  for  law,  order  and  justice  is  much  diminished  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  You,  who  ought  to  be  the  officers  of  the  law ; 
you,  who  ought  to  be  those  agents  by  which  a  healing  law  shall  be 
applied  to  the  sores  of  humanity,  you,  yourselves,  must  be  the 
exemplification,  not  only  in  your  own  conduct,  but  in  your  speech 
and  in  your  teachings  of  that  reverence  for  l^itimate  authority  in 
Church,  State  and  home. 

An  ideal  of  authority  then,  an  ideal  in  ethics,  an  ideal  of  moral- 
ity is  this,  —  a  knowledge  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  human 
conduct. 

To-day  you  were  discussing  how  far  man  might  make  public 
revelations  of  his  investigation.  I  tell  you  that  the  probation 
officer  or  judge,  or  President  of  the  United  States  —  and  there  is 
no  man  w^ho  reveres  Ihem  more  than  I  do  —  I  tell  you  that  the  man 
who  enters  into  the  secret  of  the  family  and  human  heart,  and 
reveals  unnecessarily  those  private  communications,  that  man  sins 
against  the  najural  law,  and  there  is  no  State  law  can  bind  my 
conscience  or  the  conscience  of  any  other  man,  nor  give  him  per- 
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mission  to  reveal  the  things  that  are  private ;  it  is  against  natural 
ethics;  it  is  against  the  natural  law.  True,  that  if  the  doctor  is 
going  to  bring  remedy  to  the  disease,  that  doctor  must  know  even 
those  things  that  are  private  that  are  causing  that  disease,  but  his 
knowledge  must  be  sacred.  He  commits  a  serious  sin  against  legal 
justice,  against  even  commutative  justice  who  dares  to  reveal  to 
another  the  confidence  that  was  given  to  him  as  a  professional 
man.  You  are  sworn  agents  of  the  law,  and  it  were  a  crime  in 
you,  a  greater  crime  in  you  to  reveal  to  the  public  any  of  those 
secrets  or  make  it  a  mere  arbitrary  thing  to  reveal  any  of  those 
secrets  which  the  necessity  of  the  application  of  the  law  has  placed 
within  your  cognizance.  You  would  be  more  delinquent  before 
the  law  than  woald  be  the  poor  man  whom  you  are  striving  to 
reclaim,  for  it  is  a  delinquency  to  make  light  of  the  secrets  of  a 
man's  own  private  business,  the  private  relations  within  his  home. 
You  have  no  business  to  know  them  only  insofar  as  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  him  a  better  member,  and  if  you  make 
that  known  to  others  then  I  charge  you,  those  of  you  who  are 
Catholics,  I,  as  a  professor  of  theology,  tell  you  that  you  commit 
a  heinous  mortal  sin.  As  professor  of  natural  ethics,  I  say  to  the 
rest  of  you  that  if  you  are  to  violate  your  charge  by  revelation 
unwarranted,  or  to  think  light  of  it,  you  would  commit  a  sin,  a 
fault  against  the  natural  law  for  which  your  own  reason  and  con- 
science must  necessarily  condemn  you. 

An  ideal,  therefore,  of  ethics;  an  ideal  of  psychology;  an  ideal 
of  eugenics,  if  you  will;  an  ideal  of  hygiene;  an  ideal  of  right  and 
wrong;  an  ideal  of  God,  and  an  ideal  of  religion,  is  the  star  of 
guidance,  the  reasonable  lesson  of  your  vocation.  Ah,  say  what 
you  will,  you  never  will  legislate  crime  away  absolutely.  Sav 
what  you  will,  you  will  never  reason  away  the  ills  of  society  alone, 
unaided  by  the  God  who  made  that  society  after  a  plan  that  is  in 
His  own  mind,  after  an  ideal  that  is  the  expression  of  Infinite 
Intelligence.  There  is  only  God  who  can  fully  redeem  society 
from  its  evils,  whether  you  will  admit  His  existence  or  not ;  it  is 
true  all  the  same  to  the  reasoning  mind ;  one  must  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  and  in  admitting  the  existence  of  God  and  the  origin 
of  man  from  Him  by  divine  creation,  he  must  admit  also  that 
divine  plan  where  alone  he  can  get  his  true  ideal  of  the  work  of 
the  probation  oflScer. 
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Tuesday  Moening,  Xovember  13 

THE  PRESENT  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PROBATION  OFFICER  IN 
DEALING  WITH  DELINQUENT  GIRLS 

Miss  Madeleine  G.  Hooton,  Probation  Officer^  Bingham- 
TON :  On  all  sides  we  hear  of  the  increased  delinquency  in  girls 
and  nearly  all  attribute  the  same  to  the  social  conditions  arising 
because  of  the  war.  While  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in 
a  measure  this  is  true,  yet  there  are  other  causes  that  were  at 
work  before  the  war,  and  which  will  continue  during  the  war  and 
till  the  end  of  time  for  that  matter.  The  primary  cause  of  much 
of  the  delinquency  among  girls  is  the  bad  home  conditions. 

The  girls  who  are  delinquent  that  have  come  under  my  care 
may  be  divided  into  several  classes.  There  is  the  girl  of  whom 
Dr.  Christian  in  his  able  address  told  us,  whom  he  designated  as 
the  sub-normal.  We  all  have  her ;  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems, because  we  have  no  place  to  put  her.  She  is  not  put  in  the 
class  with  the  mentally  defective;  she  is  not  insane;  you  cannot 
commit  her  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  what  shall  we 
do  with  that  girl  ?  I  have  had  a  few  of  those  and  on  account  of 
their  helplessness  I  have  been  inclined  to  be  more  lenient,  to  give 
more  time  to  those  cases,  while  I  knew  I  had  no  hope  of  effecting 
any  permanent  improvement  in  their  lives.  I  knew  when  I  fin- 
ished with  them  they  were  in  the  same  danger  as  before,  and  until 
we  have  a  place  to  put  those  people  they  will  always  be  in  that 
condition.  I  won't  speak  of  those  girls  any  more ;  they  should  be 
protected;  they  have  the  minds  of  children  and  physique  of 
women.  If  everyone  was  square  and  honest  in  dealing  with  them, 
the  problem  would  be  less  difficult.  You  all  know  the  danger  that 
is  always  aroxmd  that  kind  of  a  girl. 

The  delinquent  girls  I  get  otherwise  are  coming  from  homes,  a 
large  number  of  which  are  "  broken  homes."  The  mother  perhaps 
has  started  to  work, —  gone  to  industry, —  and  the  girl  is  left  to 
her  own  devices  and  forms  the  habit  then  of  going  out  and  not 
being  at  home  at  the  proper  time.    Later  on  she  goes  to  work  and 
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the  habit  is  formed  of  staying  away  from  home.  If  we  could 
eliminate  that  habit  of  staying  away  from  home  at  night,  it  would 
help  greatly.  I  find  that  the  delinquent  girl  who  has  gone  to 
work,  often  stays  away  at  night  Where  is  she?  Her  mother 
will  tell  you  she  is  with  a  friend  or  relativa  There  are  a  number 
of  girls  who  come  from  other  places;  they  go  to  larger  places  and 
get  away  from  the  family  homes,  which,  in  some  instances  are 
pretty  fair.  They  come  to  the  city,  and  girls  of  eighteen  get  work, 
(and  work  is  easily  gotten  now,  especially  in  the  factory  or  in  an 
office) .  Do  they  go  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ?  No,  they  do  not ;  ther 
want  that  so-called  "liberty,'^  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
license  for  the  girls  with  the  immature  minds  to  go  out  into  the 
world  without  restraint.  And  so  they  get  into  those  rooming 
houses.  It  is  there  I  have  found  some  of  the  girls  whose  mothers 
have  writtwi  to  me  from  other  towns  to  look  for  them.  The  girls 
who  live  here  in  town,  who  are  in  protected  homes,  to  a  certaia 
degree,  have  formed  the  habit  of  going  out  at  night  to  a  dance,  and 
ask  their  mothers  if  thoy  can  remain  with  a  friend  all  night,  and 
you  will  find  them  in  the  rooming  houses  with  the  girls  who  live 
there  and  in  bad  companionship.  I  had  occasion  to  clean  out  two 
or  three  places  and  I  have  had  the  girls  swit  home  to  their  mothers. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  those  girls  in  Binghamton  who  come  from 
other  places  and  make  their  home  in  the  rooming  houses  ^ere 
there  are  no  restrictions. 

The  lack  of  parental  authority  and  the  lack  of  respect  foT  paT«i- 
tal  authoritj'  is  another  great  cause  that  we  deal  with  in  the  delin- 
quent girl.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  causes,  as  is  also  the  lack  of 
reverence  for  and  belief  in  God.  I  had  a  girl  eighteen  years  old 
on  probation;  she  admitted  what  she  had  done;  I  tried  to  talk  to 
her  before  she  was  arrested  about  going  to  the  danoe  hall  and 
other  evil  places  and  finally  she  was  arrested  coming  out  of  a 
saloon  with  a  man  not  her  husband,  and  was  placed  on  probation. 
That  girl  had  free  license  to  do  whatever  she  pleased.  She  didn't 
believe  in  anything.  I  asked:  "Why  do  you  not  pray  ?  We  are 
none  of  us  strong  enough  to  do  anything  without  help  from  abon^.'' 
She  said:  "  Who  will  I  pray  to ? "  ^' Pray  to  God."  « How  will 
I  pray  when  I  don't  believe  in  Him  ?  "  "  Were  you  never  taught 
there  is  a  God  ? ''    "  Yes,  but  I  know  there  isnH."    "  Who  created 
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you ? "  She  replied  in  a  very  condescending  manner:  '^  I  really 
believe  and  I  do  think  and  admit  that  there  is  a  creative  spirit." 
The  foundation  of  the  betterment  of  their  lives,  the  only  thing  we 
can  do  to  better  the  condition  of  delinquent  girls  is  through  faith. 
That  is  my  firm  belief;  there  is  no  other  way.  We,  ourselves^ 
cannot  do  right  without  the  strength  and  help  that  comes  from 
above. 

The  broken  home  where  the  parents  are  separated  is  responsible 
for  the  greatest  number  of  my  delinquent  charges.  Of  course,  the 
drinking  place  ia  a  big  factor.  Many  girls  would  never  have 
become  drunkards  nor  have  otherwise  fallen  were  it  not  for  them. 

The  girk  who  go  to  the  dance  halls, —  I  have  gone  to  mothers 
of  daughters  who  have  been  in  my  care,  and  I  have  said :  "  I  want 
your  cooperation;  this  girl  is  just  starting  and  there  is  a  good 
chance  for  her  reformation.  I  want  you  to  prevent  her  from  going 
to  the  public  dance  hall.''  And  she  replies :  "  Do  you  think  dancing 
is  wrong  ?  "  "  Xo,  I  don't,  but  the  public  dance  hall  is  a  bad 
thing."  "  Well,  my  girl  works  all  day  and  she  must  have  amuse- 
ment." "  W^hat  price  are  you  going  to  pay  for  that  amusement; 
must  she  defy  all  the  laws?"  What  is  the  danger  of  public 
dancing,  you  ask.  I  have  gone  to  the  public  dance  hall  night  after 
night  and  have  seen  little  girls  in  the  embrace  of  moral  lepers.  I 
was  in  a  position  to  know ;  I  learned  it  from  the  women  who  knew 
them,  and  I  went  to  those  mothers  and  told  them,  but  they  wouldn't 
listen;  they  don't  believe  me;  they  put  too  much  confidence  in 
the  girl.  You  all  know  this;  I  am  not  telling  you  anything  you 
don't  know. 

Xow,  there  is  a  young  woman  here  today.  She  is  a  new  mem- 
ber and  she  comes  looking  for  enlightenment  as  to  dealing  with 
cases.  She  said  to  be:  *^  I  would  like  to  hear  about  some  of  those 
cases  from  the  start  to  the  finish,  just  how  you  deal  with  each  one, 
so  I  will  know."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  that  would  hardly  be  of  much 
l)enefit  to  you  because  each  case  is  of  its  own  peculiar  kind."  We 
all  know  that.  I  have  been  dealing  nearly  five  years  with  delin- 
quent women  and  I  know  each  case  requires  its  own  treatment.  If 
a  physician  were  to  give  one  cure-all  for  smallpox,  rheumatism, 
and  other  diseases,  you  would  laugh  at  him.  We  cannot  apply  the 
same  rules  to  all  delinquents  because  the  cases  difl^er.    I  have  one 
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rale  that  I  always  apply  when  I  get  a  delinquent  girl;  (I  suppose 
the  other  probation  officers  do  the  same  thing).  If  a  person  was 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  went  to  the  physician  he  would 
ask  as  to  the  heredity  and  the  health  of  that  person's  ancestors, 
were  they  inclined  to  tuberculosis;  in  what  environment  is  he: 
what  are  the  present  sanitary  conditions  in  which  he  lives,  and  if 
they  are  unhealthful,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  move  in  order  to 
get  fresh  water  and  air.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  probation 
officer.  When  I  find  a  woman  who  is  diseased  mentally  and  mor> 
ally,  I  look  up  her  ancestry,  which  I  believe  a  very  good  idea. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  heredity  and  we  all  know  it,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  factors  that  we  must  contend  with  in  dealing  with 
those  delinquents.  We  must  then  get  a  person  out  of  that  deadly 
atmosphere;  take  the  girl  from  that  awful  rooming  house.  Don't 
allow  any  girl  in  your  class  of  delinquents  or  probationers  to  live 
in  a  public  rooming  housa  If  there  could  be  a  law  made  Uiat  these 
rooming  houses  would  be  supervised  and  that  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  some  one  over  them  who  would  see  that  the  rules  are 
observed  as  they  are  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  lot  of  this  would  be 
eliminated.     You  all  know  that 

This  young  lady  who  asks  about  the  different  classes  of  people 
and  how  to  deal  with  them  will  learn  that  she  will  have  to  deal 
with  each  case  according  to  its  requirements,  and  the  first  rule,  the 
one  role  that  you  ccun  apply  is:  take  them  out  of  bad  moral, 
unsanitary  surroundings.  That  rule  can  be  followed  in  everv 
case;  and  another  rule  that  should  also  be  applied  is  to  see  that 
they  get  good  honest  employment.  That  was  a  terrible  problem 
for  me  at  first,  but  now  it  is  easier,  because  workers  are  sought 
and  people  have  more  confidence  in  the  work  of  probation  officers, 
I  think.  Don't  have  anyone  working  in  a  place  that  he  or  she 
does  not  like.  There  is  always  some  place  where  we  can  give  the 
best  that  is  in  us.  That  has  been  my  endeavor  always  and  I  know 
it  is  best.  Every  woman  is  not  capable  of  enjoying  good  things. 
I  started  with  some  carpet  rags  with  one  woman  who  was  almost 
mentally  deficient;  she  was  poor  and  I  fairly  kept  her  in  food 
and  clothing  during  the  year  of  her  probation ;  and  her  condition 
was  so  helpless,  she  was  such  a  pitiable  object.  She  could  work 
all  right  and  earn  three  or  four  dollars  a  week  and  with  my  help 
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she  got  along.  She  didn't  care  for  reading;  she  didn't  have  the 
mentality  to'  take  up  the  nice  things;  there  was  nothing  for  her 
but  drink  and  bad  company.  One  day  I  discovered  she  had  a 
very  sympathetic  nature  and  I  told  her  of  some  poor  people  I 
knew  —  some  were  fictitious  —  and  I  said  to  her:  "If  you  and 
I  could  only  help  them."  She  said:  "  I  would  love  to  help  them" 
(and  she  was  receiving  help  herself).  "  What  could  I  do  ?  I  have 
no  money."  "  You  don't  need  money;  I  will  get  carpet  rags  and 
buy  some  renmants  and  you  sew  them  together  and  make  a  quilt 
and  a  rug  out  of  the  rags  for  these  poor  people.  Will  you  help 
me  ?  I  need  your  help."  She  said :  "  Yes,  I  will  be  delighted  to." 
And  she  made  a  quilt,  and  by  the  time  she  had  it  done  I  told  her 
that  the  poor  person  was  no  longer  poor ;  she  had  been  benefited, 
and  I  allowed  her  to  keep  the  quilt  I  could  never  have  gotten 
her  to  concentrate  her  mind  on  that  for  herself;  she  didn't  have 
that  tenacity  of  purpose.  It  is  a  hard  matter  for  the  delinquent  to 
concentrate ;  that  is  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  delinquency, 
I  think.  Get  them  into  good  work  where  they  will  be  able  to  make 
a  living. 

This  lady,  our  newest  member,  asked  me  to  cite  one  case.  A 
woman  came  from  the  country;  she  was  married;  had  made  a  bad 
marriage;  she  and  her  husband  didn't  agree;  she  had  never  learned 
any  trade;  she  had  worked  on  the  farm  and  married  very  young. 
She  and  her  husband  came  to  the  city  and  they  disagreed  and 
separated ;  she  was  very  difSdent.  That  seems  very  strange  to  say, 
that  a  woman  who  could  become  a  vile  woman  of  the  street  could 
be  diffident  and  bashful,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  That  woman  was  a 
victim  of  circumstances;  her  husband  left  her;  she  was  afraid  of 
everything.  She  got  started  going  into  the  drinking  places  and 
formed  bad  acquaintances  of  men  and  was  arrested  for  being 
intoxicated.  She  had  started  well  on  the  wrong  road.  What 
money  she  had  was  gone;  she  was  going  to  adopt  a  bad  method 
for  making  her  living.  I  said :  "  You  will  have  to  go  to  work ;  I 
don't  have  anyone  in  my  class  who  doesn't  work ;  I  work  eighteen 
to  twenty  hours  a  day,  and  you  have  got  to  work  eight."  I  said: 
''  You  can  go  into  one  of  the  factories;  I  will  get  you  a  place;  you 
go  there  and  start  and  learn  this  trada"  And  on  Saturday  night 
she  reported  (my  people  always  report  every  week),  and  her  poor 
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hands  were  cut  and  torn  and  she  was  like  a  child;  she  laid  her 
head  on  the  desk  and  cried  and  said :  '^  I  cannot,  I  cannot !  I 
cannot  work;  put  me  in  the  penitentiary."  I  said:  "You  are  as 
strong  as  you  can  be;  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  you;  is 
there  any  other  thing  you  would  prefer  to  do  ? "  "  No,  I  don't 
know  anything;  let  me  take  in  washings."  "Washings  at  home 
are  tabooed;  tiy  some  other  thing."  She  wouldn't  go  into  house- 
work. I  said:  " Go  back  for  one  week;"  and  she  went  back.  Xext 
week  she  felt  a  little  better.  She  was  b^inning  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  her  work  and  the  third  week  she  wajs  talking  about  the 
woman  sitting  next  to  her  who  couldn't  make  more  than  she  ccisld. 
It  was  about  four  or  five  weeks  after  that  I  said  to  her :  "  I  want 
you  to  'bring  your  pay  envelope."  She  had  earned  a  small 
amount  but  it  looked  big  to  her  and  then  nothing  would  do  but  I 
must  see  her  at  her  work,  and  I  said :  "Aren't  you  afraid ;  every- 
one knows  me  and  I  haven't  a  very  good  name;  I  might  hurt  your 
reputation."  But  she  wanted  me  to  come,  so  like  the  thief  in  the 
night  I  stole  in  and  she  was  waiting  at  her  machine  and  she 
showed  me  what  she  did  and  I  got  as  interested  in  it  as  she  was, 
and  I  helped  her  for  an  hour.  The  following  week  she  came  back 
to  report  and  I  had  to  let  the  others  wait;  where  she  had  taken 
five  minutes  at  the  first  reporting  to  tell  me  she  didn't  want  to 
work,  she  talked  for  a  good  half  hour  about  the  work,  and  the  con- 
sequences were  she  got  into  a  better  place  of  the  same  kind  of  work 
and  when  she  left  me  —  she  was  on  probation  a  year  —  she  was 
getting  $12  and  $1*4  a  week  and  wouldn't  lay  off  I  think  if  her 
grandmother  was  dead.     Wasn't  that  worth  it? 

A  person  asked,  "  What  is  the  l>enefit  of  these  conferences  ? " 
W^ell,  some  one  may  help  us  to  learn  how  to  get  our  pay  raised,  but 
I  think  the  chief  benefit  we  get  is  the  encouragement,  sympathy 
and  strength  we  receive  which  enables  us  to  do  our  work  well  for 
another  year.  We  need  encouragement  and  we  need  Divine  help 
and  I  hoi)e  we  will  always  have  both. 

Mrs.  I.  A.  Kellogg,  Pkobation  Officeb,  Watebtown:  Our 
delinquency  in  the  rural  districts,  in  the  large  towns  and  in  the 
small  cities  is  a  very  different  thing  from  delinquency  in  Buffalo 
and  New  York  and  the  larger  cities.    I  think  our  cases  have  to  l)e 
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dealt  with  differently  and  everything  has  to  go  along  entirely  new 
lines.  * 

In  Watertown  we  have  the  army  post  near  us,  and  we  have  the 
problem  of  the  Canadian  girl  who  comes  over  to  us;  she  gets  in 
trouble  in  her  own  country  and  we  are  just  near  enough  to  the 
border  that  she  can  afford  to  come  to  us,  and  she  is  just  far  enough 
away  that  she  doesn't  meet  her  own  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Those  two  we  have  always  with  u&  The  army  camps  have  not 
been  such  a  problem  to  us  as  they  would  have  been  had  we  never 
had  an  army  post  near  us.  In  the  cases  of  ordinary  delinquency 
among  the  girls  under  sixteen  I  try  very  bard  to  arouse  a  spirit 
of  ambition  in  them,  to  stimulate  their  desires  for  an  education. 
It  seems  to  me  that  almost  all  the  evils  of  the  world  will  pass  when 
we  are  sufficiently  well  educated. 

I  believe  in  reports  and  I  believe  in  visiting  my  probationers 
and  I  find  they  like  to  have  me  come  even  after  their  period  of 
probation  is  ended. 

Much  has  been  said  and  is  always  said  about  the  mothers  and 
the  homes,  that  the  mothers  should  keep  their  children  better  and 
should  keep  them  off  the  street.  I  said  to  one  mother  the  other 
day,  who  has  three  young  daughters:  "  Why  don't  you  keep  your 
children  at  home;  why  do  you  always  let  them  out  on  the  street  ? " 
^'  Keep  my  children  at  home ;  I  cannot  get  them  out  of  the  house 
fast  enough  when  the  father  comes  in  drunk;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  bad  on  the  streets  as  what  they  hear  in  the  home." 
That  was  their  excuse.  What  about  the  fathers  ?  The  mothers 
are  always  expected  to  know  where  the  girls  are,  but  do  the 
fathers  know  where  their  sons  are? 

There  was  a  report  of  a  young  man  whose  father  had  an  auto- 
mobile; the  bov  was  about  nineteen  years  old.  We  heard  he  was 
taking  a  young  girl  under  sixteen  out  evening  after  evening  and 
the  night  before  his  automobile  had  been  recognized  standing 
beside  the  road  empty  and  the  young  man  and  girl  were  in  the 
underbrush  nearby.  I  telephoned  the  father  and  asked  him  to 
see  me.  He  was  there  in  twenty  minutes ;  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
that  the  boy  was  taking  his  automobile  and  taking  this  girl  out 
and  I  told  him  how  it  had  been  recognized.  He  said:  "Mrs. 
Kellogg,  I  told  that  boy  this  morning  he  was  ruining  that  auto- 
mobile.   He  shall  not  take  it  any  more." 
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There  is  one  thing  that  children  are  not  taught  and  that  is  to 
respect  the  property  rights  of  others.  Boys  steal  a  ride -on  an 
automobile  and  they  may  steal  the  automobile.  Girls  finger  rib- 
bons in  the  five  and  ten:cent  stores  and  the  next  thing  is  thejr  are 
shop-lifting.  They  should  be  taught  to  keep  their  hands  off  e^eiy- 
thing  that  doesn't  belong  to  them. 

We  in  Watertown  work  entirely  in  accord  with  all  other  agen- 
ciesy —  the  visiting  nurses,  the  Needlework  Guild,  and  especially 
with  our  physicians  and  surgeons.  We  had  one  young  surgeon  in 
Watertown  who,  even  though  asked  to  perform  a  major  opera- 
tion, was  always  delighted  to  do  it.  That  young  man  is  '^  Some- 
where in  France  "  now  with  the  rank  of  Major,  but  he  will  never 
do  better  work  on  the  battlefields  than  he  did  among  the  poor  and 
neglected  in  Watertown. 

The  real  present-day  problem,  I  suppose,  is  meant  to  he  the 
girl  and  the  soldier.  For  the  past  year  matters  have  been  very 
much  complicated  in  Watertown  by  the  nearness  of  two  army 
campa  We  had  a  reserve  officers'  camp  at  Madison  Barracks 
followed  by  a  camp  of  regulars,  and  we  have  the  large  camp  of  the 
regular  army  at  Pine  Camp.  I  don't  like  to  condemn  soldiers; 
all  of  us  have  someone  near  and  dear  who  is  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  but  the  fact  remains  that  an  army  post  does  greatly 
increase  waywardness  and  immorality  among  the  girls  and  the 
only  cure  that  I  can  find,  the  only  remedy  I  can  find  for  this 
immorality  is  in  the  removal  of  the  camp.  There  is  something 
about  the  uniform  that  girls  admire.  How  they  can  admire  those 
illy-fitting  khaki  uniforms,  we  older  ones  cannot  see,  but  they  cer- 
tainly do,  and  the  young  man  inside  the  uniform  has  an  infiuenoe 
over  a  girl  which  no  mere  civilian  can  ever  possess.  There  is  a 
romance  about  the  situation.  The  soldier  tells  thrilling  stories, 
how  he  is  going  abroad  to  give  his  life  for  his  country,  how  he 
will  probably  never  return  but  lie  in  foreign  soil,  and  I  find  not 
only  our  girls  are  impressed  by  these  stories,  but  our  judges  and 
juries  are  as  well.  The  cases  of  wrongdoing  among  the  soldiers  are 
turned  over  almost  invariably  to  the  military  authorities.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  right  way  to  do.  Anyway,  I  never  question  the 
findings  of  the  court. 

But  when  some  of  these  men  go  they  are  leaving  behind  girls 
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for  whom  all  the  joy  of  living  is  passed.  Girls  have  come  to  me 
who  would  not  go  to  their  mothers,  and  I  sometimes  think  that 
the  better  mother  a  girl  has  the  harder  it  is  for  her  to  go  and  tell 
her  of  anything  which  she  has  done  that  is  wrong.  She  knows 
that  she  is  blasting  that  mother's  hopes,  and  I  think  they  often 
come  to  me  with  their  stories  knowing  they  may  always  at  least 
be  sure  of  sympathy. 

The  young  man  blithely  goes  on  his  way;  he  is  honored  and 
feted;  he  may  die,  but  what  is  death,  especially  if  one  dies  for 
hia  country.  The  girl  is  left  behind.  She  faces  shame  and  dis- 
grace, a  thousand  times  harder  to  bear  than  death  on  the 
battlefields. 

The  remedy?  Well,  I  don't  'know  as  we  can  find  one.  We 
have  tried  very  hard  in  Watertown;  we  have  had  recreation 
camps ;  we  try  to  keep  the  girls  busy ;  we  believe  in  constant  watch- 
care  and  chaperonage,  but  even  then  we  seem  to  be  failing.  We 
try  to  show  kindness  and  care  to  the  girl  who  has  yielded  to 
temptations  perhaps  greater  than  we  know,  but  this  girl  and  her 
future  are  certainly  the  present-day  problem. 

Mbs.  Max  Thalheimeb,  Chief  Probation  Officee,  Syra- 
cuse :  The  woric  in  Syracuse  didn't  come  directly  to  me,  because 
the  camp  was  outside  the  city  limits  and  a  special  woman  deputy 
sheriff  was  appointed  early  in  the  summer  to  look  after  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  many  men  will  excuse  themselves 
under  the  pretense  that  the  offenses  committed  by  them  may  be 
laid  to  the  soldiers.  I  did  considerable  work  in  the  camp,  par- 
ticularly in  the  hospital  department  this  summer  and  from 
the  experience  that  I  had  with  many  of  the  soldiers  I  think  they 
are  a  much  better  grade  of  men  than  we  are  apt  to  admit.  Of 
course,  a  number  of  cases  have  come  to  the  court  where  girls  were 
found  with  soldiers.  One  case  at  present  where  a  young  man  took 
a  girl  only  thirteen  years  old,  but  who  looked  eighteen,  into  a 
cheap  hotel;  the  man  has  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  and 
we  are  very  anxibusly  awaiting  the  outcome.  The  girl  is  at  pres- 
ent in  the  home  of  the  mother  and  as  soon  as  the  ease  of  the  man  is 
cared  for,  then  the  girl  will  probably  be  brought  before  the  court. 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  responsibility  lies 
with  the  mothers.     In  my  investigation  of  some  of  the  homes  of 
these  girls  I  found  just  as  Miss  Hooton  stated  that  the  mothers 
had  no  conception  of  where  their  daughters  were,  and  in  order  to 
bring  the  case  before  you  clearly  I  want  to  cite  just  one  instance. 
A  year  ago  a  mother  came  to  me  and  told  me  she  had  had  some 
trouble  with  her  girl  fifteen  years  of  age;  she  hesitated  about 
ma'kiug  the  complaint  because  she  felt  there  was  more  or  less 
shame  connected  with  it.     I  asked  her  to  bring  the  girl  to  ray 
office  and  I  talked  to  her  at  some  length  and  I  thought  I  made  an 
impression.    I  worked  along  the  lines  that  were  brought  so  forcibly 
before  us  last  night  and  also  this  morning,  trying  to  make  her 
feel  that  she  owed  a  great  deal  to  her  Creator,  and  when  she  told 
me  she  hadn't  time  to  go  to  church,  I  said  possibly  that  was  the 
cause  of  it  all,  and  I  asked  the  mother  to  report  during  the  next 
two  months  if  she  had  attended  church.     She  did,  but  she  got 
away.     One  morning  the  mother  came  in  and  said:     "Margaret 
hasn't  been  home  all  night."     I  said :  "  Charge  her  with  being  an 
ungovernable  •  girl  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  her.     I  will  not 
serve   this   information   until   you   go   home   and   see  whether 
she  can  be  found."     A  little  later  she  brought  the  girl  in  and 
when  the  girl  came  in  she  hung  her  head.     "  Where  have  you 
l)een  ?  "     "  Out  with  a  girl  friend."    "A  girl  friend  ? "     ''  Yes." 
"  What  is  her  name  ?"    She  told  me.    I  said :  "  Gro  and  telephone/' 
She  did  so;  and  finally  the  girl  told  me  she  and  this  friend  met 
two  young  men  and  they  took  a  ride  into  the  country  and  stopped 
at  a  road  house  and  they  had  a  drink  or  two  and  something  to  oat, 
and  then  the  boys  said :    "  You  cannot  go  back  to  Syracuse  tonight 
because  the  trolley  cars  don't  run  after  nine  o'clock."     They  knew 
better.    They  remained  there  all  night.    The  girls  insisted  that  the 
two  girls  were  alone  in  a  room  and  the  two  young  men  in  another 
room,  and  suddenly  I  discovered  something  and  I  said:  "What 
is  the  matter  with  your  neck  ? "    And  I  discovered  the  teeth  marks 
of  one  of  the  men  on  the  girl's  neck  and  I  showed  the  mother  what 
her  carelessness  had  done.     If  her  mother  had  only  insisted  that 
the  girl  be  obedient  and  if  the  girl  had  only  learned  how  to  respect 
the  mother,  we  wouldn't  have  had  this  troubla     This  is  simply 
an  example  of  what  comes  before  our  court  in  any  number  of 
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cases.    The  place  was  investigated,  men  brought  before  the  court; 
the  road  house  was  closed,  and  the  proprietor  lost  his  license. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  delinquency  in  the  girl 
is  that  the  girl  hasn't  been  fitted  for  the  work  she  is  engaged  in. 
I  lay  much  of  the  blame  to  the  public  school  system.  I  think  if 
vocational  training  was  put  into  the  classes  of  children  from  ten 
years  on,  much  of  the  trouble  later  might' be  avoided.  Girls  go 
to  woi'k  —  they  aren't  all  lazy,  but  they  don't  like  work  because 
they  don't  know  how  to  work.  If  you  ever  have  been  engaged  in 
anything  you  don't  like,  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  do.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  moral  suasion  on  the  part  of  everybody  to 
stick  to  something  that  is  not  pleasant. 

Miss  Gebtbude  G&asse,  Bbooklyn:  New  York  City  has 
been  attempting  to  do  this  for  the  protection  of  girls  during  war- 
times. Through  the  Mayor's  Committee,  they  appointed  two  offi- 
cers who  are  near  the  recruiting  stations  and  the  armories  where 
the  men  are,  and  any  girls  who  were  seen  talking  with  the  soldiers 
were  stopped  and  their  names  and  addresses  secured  and  they  were 
sent  home.  That  may  not  seem  very  much,  but  the  matter  was 
carried  further  than  that.  The  different  girls  were  referred  to 
different  organizations.  We  had  a  number  of  those  girls  and  we 
tried  to  get  them  into  touch  with  the  girls'  clubs  which  the 
National  Service  Commission  established  and  we  are  trying  to 
follow  them  up  in  every  way  we  can  and  also  explain  to  the 
mothers  the  danger  there  was  in  having  these  girls  around  these 
places.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  is  that  we  shall 
probably  have  next  year,  at  least,  we  are  hoping  to  have  next  year 
in  New  York  City,  six  or  eight  policewomen,  or,  as  I  think  they 
will  be  called,  "  protective  officers."  That  will  probably  be  the  out-, 
come  of  this  attempt  to  protect  the  girls  at  this  time  and  will  be 
a  protection  for  girls  right  along  when  they  may  not  need  it  quite 
as  much  as  they  do  now. 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Wade,  Pbesident,  State  Probation  Com- 
mission, Buffalo  :  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  problem  of 
the  delinquent  woman  is  the  big  social  problem  and  we  haven't 
made  much  headway  with  it.  We  are  making  headway  with  the 
other  social  problems;  we  are  working  for  the  improvement  of 
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boy  delinquency,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  delin- 
quent girl  was  treated  rather  unscientifically.  In  our  big  cities 
where  the  problem  is  the  most  pressing  you  will  find  the  judge 
sending  the  girl  to  the  workhouse  or  penitentiary  for  a  short  term 
and  sometimes  they  are  being  fined,  which  simply  accentuatf*- 
their  delinquency  and  does  very  little  for  them.  There  has  never 
been  in  my  observation  any  large  plan  for  attacking  this  tremen- 
dous social  evil.  Xow  that  women  have  suffrage,  I  think  they  had 
better  take  this  problem  in  hand ;  I  think  it  is  up  to  them  to  try 
and  do  what  they  can  to  save  their  unfortunate  sisters. 

There  are  several  ways  to  approach  the  problem.  Personally. 
I  think  it  is  just  that  illegitimate  children  should  be  legitimatizo^l. 
I  cannot  understand,  except  from  some  immaterial  notions  of 
property  and  some  ideas  of  ultra-conservatism  where  the  father 
and  mother  are  both  known  and  the  child  born  naturallv,  why  it 
shouldn't  have  equal  standing  and  rights  before  the  law.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  as  a  matter  of  justice. 

Another  thing  is  for  w^omen  to  have  a  more  kindly  spirit  toward 
their  unfortunate  sisters.  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  of  the 
woman,  to  show  her  extra  purity  of  character,-  not  to  contaminate 
herself  with  her  fallen  sister  or  have  anything  to  do  with  her,  and 
so  girls  when  they  once  go  down  feel  down  forever  and  they 
haven't  a  chance  for  redemption.  I  think  women  should  carry 
that  propaganda  among  themselves  and  feel  they  cannot  do  any 
better  service  than  to  save  their  own  sisters  after  they  have  once 
made  an  error. 

Another  proposition  is  that  there  ought  to  be  more  special  insti- 
tutions for  women  out  in  the  country.  Many  women  have  gotten 
into  such  a  relation  that  the  only  way  to  cure  conditions  is  to 
separate  them  absolutely  from  their  enWronment  and  away  from 
the  associates  with  whom  they  are  connected.  There  ought  to  be 
more  farm  institutions  and  places  of  that  kind  where  women  can 
be  treated. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  expectancy,  now  that 
the  women  have  a  voice  in  government,  for  them  to  take  hold  of 
this  problem  and  do  something  with  the  world-old  problem  that 
has  made  little  or  no  progress. 
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Mrs.  Geoboe  A.  Kent,  Fobmeb  Supebintendent  of  the 
Chicaoo  Juvenile  Detention  Home  :  I  have  worked  for  years 
with  the  delinqueat  girl  and  it  has  been  my  experience  that  we 
never  have  the  problem  of  the  delinquent  girl  without  the  problem 
of  the  delinquent  man.  The  women  have  suffraga  I  am  not  a 
suffragette,  but  I  shall  vote  and  I  feel  that  now  is  the  time  we 
should  demand  the  assistance  of  the  men.  The  delinquent  girl  we 
cannot  help  unless  the  men  help  us ;  it  isn't  a  problem  of  the  girl 
alone;  it  is  a  problem  usually  with  the  married  men.  I  worked 
in  Chicago  for  six  years,  in  the  court  of  domestic  relations  and 
in  the  criminal  courts  and  in  the  boys'  courts,  and  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  We  detained  girls  sometimes  for  eight  and 
ten  months  because  a  married  man  was  involved  and  invariably 
the  married  man  got  away  and  the  girl  was  sent  to  a  reformatory. 
This  is  almost  always  the  case  and  doesn't  exist  in  Chicago  alone. 
The  same  condition  exists  in  New  York  City  and  unless  the  men 
are  going  to  help  us  we  are  absolutely  powerless;  we  cannot  do 
anything  with  the  delinquent  girl. 

Miss  Fbanoes  Leitch,  Bbooklyn  :  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  last  speaker.  So  far  as  suffrage  is  going  to  help  the  delinquent 
girl  I  don't  have  much  hope  for  that.  We  are  dealing  with  human 
emotions  when  dealing  with  the  delinquent  girl  and  we  all  know 
the  woman  is  supposed  to  be  more  emotional  than  the  man.  If 
she  has  no  emotions,  she  is  some  sort  of  freak,  but  when  those 
emotions  respond  to  the  wrong  man  she  is  a  delinquent.  This  busi- 
ness of  dealing  with  the  delinquent  girl  as  a  wholesale  problem 
will  never  meet  with  success.  A  probation  oflScer  cannot  devote 
her  time  entirely  to  one  case  which  greatly  needs  to  be  carried 
along.  They  are  very  weak  or  they  would  not  find  themselves 
delinquent.  We  find  the  married  women  are  more  impatient  with 
the  delinquent  girl  than  the  single  woman  is ;  I  think  it  is  because 
they  rather  resent  these  girls  having  children  the  same  as  they 
have  had ;  but  we  all  know  that  the  delinquent  girl  needs  one  per- 
son to  carry  her  along  to  that  position  where  she  is  able  to  rely 
on  herself,  and  that  is  a  very  slow  process. 

I  find  the  mother  being  blamed  for  her  girl  going  wrong  and 
I  think  we  cannot  lay  the  blame  anywhere  else.  We  know  the 
girl  doesn't  get  away  from  her  mother  in  a  day.     These  things 
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come  gradually  and  if  the  mother  by  d^ees  allows  that  girl  to 
go  along  without  knowing  where  she  is,  inevitably  ruin  is  going 
to  follow.  The  problem  of  the  soldier  has  not  affected  the  courts 
of  Brooklyn  yet,  but  at  Fort  Hamilton  there  is  always  an  army 
post  and  anybody  who  has  had  occasion  to  go  down  there  finds  it 
is  just  like  Kipling's  stories, —  the  most  intricate  relationships 
exist  all  the  year  round.  If  we  are  going  to  have  that  trouble  add- 
ed to  our  others,  I  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  do;  but  so  far 
as  saying  suffrage  will  help  to  clear  up  this  matter  I  haven't  much 
hope.  We  all  know  those  girls  need  religious  guidance  and  with- 
xmt  it  nothing  can  be  done.  There  are  so  many  girls  whose  mothers 
are  dead  and  who  are  trying  to  keep  house  for  their  fathers;  we 
know  those  homes  are  the  rendezvous  of  girls  who  stay  away  from 
schools  and  I  often  find  a  home  of  that  kind  in  the' midst  of  other 
homes  where  mothers  are  taking  care  of  their  daughters  and  I  wiU 
say  to  the  mothers  in  those  homes:  "  You  see  those  girls;  why 
don't  you  do  something  about  it  ?"  And  they  reply :  "  We  don't 
want  to  interfere."  That  is  one  way  the  mothers  can  help  by 
looking  after  the  neighborhood  in  a  kindly  way.  If  we  could 
interest  the  women  of  New  York,  but  this  is  very  slow  and 
monotonous  work  and  th^  all  want  something  sensational.  I 
think  it  is  the  daily  grind  that  drives  many  girls  on  the  streets ;  it 
is  not  a  love  for  finery,  because  few  girls  get  the  finery.  In  the 
prisons  they  look  very  poorly  dressed  and  I  find  they  had  nothing ; 
they  get  very  little  out  of  it.  I  hear  so  many  women  say  that  the 
right  thing  to  do  was  to  appeal  to  the  girl's  patriotism  and  that 
would  keep  her  straight.  I  think  that  has  led  many  girls  away — 
the  mistaken  idea  of  patriotism.  So  as  far  as  suffrage  helping, 
I  don't  think  that  is  going  to  do  much  good.  The  help  has  to 
come  from  the  girl's  home  and  then  some  woman  has  to  take  hold 
of  that  girl  and  carry  her  along. 

Mrs.  I.  A.  Kellogg,  Watertown  :  It  seems  to  me  so  much  is 
said  about  the  mothers  controlling  their  daughters  who  have  never 
learned  to  control  themselves.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Wade 
in  his  talk  about  the  illegitimacy  of  the  child.  I  wish  eveiy 
illegitimate  child  could  be  legitimatized.  They  do  that  in  France. 
The  father  has  to  take  care  of  the  child  or  else  the  State  takes  it 
over  and  takes  care  of  it.    There  is  no  other  way  out  of  it 
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Miss  Hooton  :  I  am  optimistic  regarding  the  suffrage.  In 
this  town,  it  was  the  suffrage  women  who  made  possible  a  pro- 
bation oflScer.  It  was  done  with  the  object  of  helping  their  sisters, 
and  they  lobbied  and  fought  and  talked  and  they  stuck  to  it.  To 
the  suffrage  women  of  Binghamton  is  due  the  fact  that  I  am  here 
today  telling  my  experiences  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  look 
for  big  things  and  I  hope  we  will  find  them. 

Mb.  John  L.  Deaelove,  County  Peobation  Ofpicee,  Steu- 
ben County:  I  have  heard  about  the  delinquent  girl  and  that 
other  true  saying,  where  there  was  a  delinquent  girl  there  was 
also  a  delinquent  man.  I  wish  to  register  a  protest  against  some 
of  the  plans  of  disposing  of  these  cases  that  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with.  If  the  two  delinquents  are  brought  up,  we  know  who 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  who  gets  the  finger  of  scorn  —  it 
is  the  delinquent  girl  every  time.  I  wish  to  cite  an.  instance  that 
has  occurred  in  the  county  of  Steuben.  A  man  twenty-one  or 
twenty-three  years  old  took  a  girl  fourteen  or  fifteen  that  had  had 
improper  guardianship  all  her  life.  He  knew  of  a  vacant  house 
and  he  persuaded  this  girl  to  live  with  him.  She  did  and  he  made 
excursions  nights  and  by  breaking  into  stores  and  robbing  neigh- 
boring hen-houses  they  made  a  pretty  good  living.  They  were 
arrested  and  the  officers  of  the  law  told  the  girl :  "  You  will  have 
to  marry  this  man  or  go  to  Hudson."  To  him  thqr  said :  "  You 
must  marry  the  girl  or  go  to  the  reformatory."  He  was  willing; 
she  was  persuaded.  I  asked  her  two  weeks  ago :  *'  If  you  had  it 
to  do  over  again  what  would  you  have  done?"  She  said:  "I 
woidd  rather  have  spent  ten  years  in  Hudson  than  the  one  year 
that  I  have  lived  as  the  wife  of  this  man."  I  wish  to  protest 
against  that  way  of  disposing  of  cases  of  this  kind. 

Another  similar  instance,  where  a  man  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  with  an  automobile  was  in  the  habit  of  driving 
up  to  a  grade  school  and  taking  out  a  girl  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  that  he  ruined.  The  girl  was  persuaded  to  marry 
the  man  or  told  she  would  have  to  marry  him  to  save  him  from 
the  reformatory.  She  did.  I  have  had  to  go  to  their  house  and 
compel  him  to  treat  her  at  least  decently.  That  is  an  instance 
where  their  entire  lives  are  ruined.  Especially  that  of  the  woman. 
The  man  seems  to  get  away  from  these  things.  I  think  our  whole 
attitude  has  been  unfair  to  the  delinquent  girl. 
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REMARKS  AT  LUXCHEON 

TiESDAY  Afternoon,  November  13 

Hon.  Edmond  J.  Butleb,  Vice-President,  State  Probation 
Commission,  presiding:  I  think  that  I  may  assume  that  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  this 
conference  that  the  meetings  have  been  eminently  successful  and 
have  been  worth  while.  We  have  spent  the  past  three  days  in  di;^- 
cussing  the  wort  we  are  engaged  in  and  the  problems  and  the 
difficulties  that  present  themselves,  and  we  have  been  giving  advice 
to  each  other  as  to  how  we  ought  to  handle  the  situations  confront- 
ing us.  We  have  also  been  free  in  a  charitable  way  in  criticizing. 
This  we  have  done  among  ourselves  and  it  is  a  good  practice  and 
ought  to  be  productive  of  good  results  if  continued.  We  are  fortu- 
nate also  in  having  a  report  of  these  discussions  preserved  in 
printed  form  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Com- 
mission. The  helpful  aid  of  the  conference  discussions  may  thus 
be  spread  throughout  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  those  probation 
officers  who  were  not  able  to  be  present  with  us  this  year.  We 
have  been  doing  introspective  work  for  the  last  three  days  and  it 
is  quite  fitting  at  the  close  of  our  sessions  that  we  should  invite 
some  persons,  who  though  not  immediately  connected  with  us  as 
associates  in  our  work,  are  affiliated  with  us  in  the  performance 
of  it,  to  tell  us  what  they  think  of  us  and  our  methods.  We  are 
unfortunate  in  having  lost  some  of  the  speakers  who  were  sched- 
uled for  the  occasion,  all  of  whom  have  offered  sufficient  reasons 
for  their  absence,  which  will  be  presented  before  the  close  of  our 
sessions  by  the  Secretary;  but  we  have  been  more  than  fortunate 
in  getting  able  substitutes  to  fill  their  places  on  our  program. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  as  the  first  speaker 
Judge  Harold  L.  Hart  of  the  City  Court  of  Binghamton. 

Hon.  Harold  L.  Hart,  City  Judge,  Binghamton  :  In  being 
present  here  I  feel  something  like  the  Italian  janitor  who  made 
application  to  his  employer  for  a  vacation.  The  employer  said 
they  were  pretty  busy  at  that  time  and  he  couldn't  see  how 
any  vacation  would  do  any  good  and  all  he  would  do  would 
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be  to  spend  his  money,  and  the  Italian  said :  ^^  Well,  but  boss,  I 
am  going  to  be  married  and  I  would  be  kind  of  glad  to  be  there." 
1  am  mighty  glad  to  meet  always  with  people  interested  in  proba- 
tion work.  I  think  this  conference  fathered  by  the  State  Proba- 
tion Commission  is  a  splendid  thing.  I  know  of  no  line  of  effort 
in  which  the  exchange  of  ideas  must  be  of  more  benefit  and  profit 
to  the  men  and  women  so  exchanging  those  ideas  than  people 
engaged  in  probation  work.  Every  man  and  every  woman  of  you 
every  day  is  going  up  against  new  problems,  new  phases  of  old 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  taxes  your  ingenuity  to  the  limit. 
I  know  from  my  observation,  and  the  passing  on  of  your  solution 
of  those  problems  to  the  other  fellow  nmst  of  necessity  be  of  won- 
derful assistance  to  him  or  to  her  in  the  solution  of  his  own 
problems. 

One  thing  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  any  other  thing  as  I 
have  seen  probation  work  develop,  is  the  absolute  abandonment 
and  getting  away  from  the  old  police  "  bull ''  idea  of  attempting 
to  drive  criminals  or  people,  unfortunate  persons  on  probation. 
I  think  that  was  something  which  we  have  well  gotten  away  from. 
It  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  something  1  saw  in  the  Washington 
Post  —  I  don't  know  w^hether  any  of  you  see  any  of  those  pieces 
of  philosophy  that  Uncle  Eben  passes  over  in  that  paper  every 
day,  but  he  «aid  in  one  place  that  "  many  a  man  thinks  he  is  an 
awfully  good  mule  driver  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  mule  is 
just  naturally  going  home  on  his  own  account." 

I  believe  that  the  new  idea  of  surveillance,  of  cooperation,  of 
finding  employment  for  the  men  and  women  so  engaged,  of  delving 
into  that  problem  of  the  natural  laziness  of  the  criminal  class, 
is  one  of  the  real  serious  problems  of  probation  work  and  is  too 
little  touched.  I  don't  like  to  throw  bouquets  to  people  who  are 
present  at  times  of  this  kind,  but  I  cannot  help  in  this  instance 
speaking  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  our  city  here  by  Mr. 
Koerbel,  who  is  the  head  of  our  Humane  Society.  He  takes  hold 
of  these  problems,  to  my  mind,  in  the  ideal  way.  First  of  all, 
as  all  of  you  must  do,  he  goes  to  the  home  and  sees  the  living 
situation  of  the  persons  placed  on  probation  to  him.  Then  he 
follows  it  up  very  closely  along  the  employment  line.  He 
goes  to  the  employer  and  checks  up  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  regularly  employed,  whether  they  are  staying  on  the 
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job  all  the  time,  and  if  they  are  not,  why  they  are  not  there.  To 
my  mind,  that  is  a  point  that  is  missed  too  often  by  probation 
officers.  Men  and  women  who  are  idle  naturally  turn  in  their 
thoughts,  if  they  have  any  inclination,  to  criminal  tendencies. 
You  keep  a  man  or  woman  busy  and  as  a  natural  consequence  he 
doesn't  have  time  to  think  so  much  along  those  lines,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  strongest  phases  of  our  probation  woit  here.  ^fr. 
Koerbel  not  only  maintains  supervision,  but  he  puts  a  whole  lot 
of  time  and  work  and  spends  a  lot  of  money  out  of  his  own  pocket 
in  looking  around  and  delving  into  the  proposition  of  finding 
emplyment  for  those  persons  and  keeping  them  in  that  employ- 
ment. This  laziness  proposition  recalls  another  story  of  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  a  little  boy  of  his  father  of  what  was  the  meaning 
of  "  inertia."  The  father  thought  a  minute  and  then  said:  "  If  it 
affects  me  it  is  called  pure  laziness,  but  if  it  affects  your  mother, 
it  is  nervous  prostration." 

To  my  mind,  the  next  year  or  two  is  going  to  put  the  probation 
workers  to  the  severest  test  that  they  have  ever  been  put  in  all 
their  experience;  it  is  going  to  be  a  test  of  the  probation  system. 
History  shows  that  in  all  times  of  national  engagement  in  a  great 
war  that  it  is  followed  and  naturally  must  be  by  a  wave  of  crime 
and  immorality.  It  is  going  to  be  up  to  the  people  interested  in 
probation  work  to  assist  very  largely  in  checking  that  wave  of 
crime  and  immorality,  and  my  observation  of  the  probation 
workers  of  the  State  is  that  they  are  going  to  be  equal  to  the 
task  that  confronts  them.  We  are  already  meeting  it  here ;  we  are 
having  a  crime  wave  that  is  testing  the  work  of  our  detective  and 
police  department  to  the  limit  and  I  observe  it  in  my  work, 
especially  with  the  violations  of  the  moral  code.  The  men  and 
women  in  that  class  are  beginning  to  come  to  us  much  more  fre- 
quently than  they  have  in  the  six  or  eight  months  preceding,  and 
I  believe  it  is  absolutely  going  to  come ;  it  is  something  you  have 
got  to  grapple  and  meet,  and  the  solution  of  it  is  going  to  be  up 
to  the  probation  workers. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  probation;  I  am  very  sorry  that  my 
good  friend  Rowland  Davis  cannot  be  with  us  today.  He  is  a 
man  who  since  his  experience  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  he  is  a  firm  believer  and  supporter 
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of  the  probation  system.  He  has  been  criticized  for  going  so  far ;. 
he  has  been  called  too  easy  with  some  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  brought  before  him.  A  good  many  years  ago,  Judge  Lyon,  a 
very  dear  friend  of  mine  who  is  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices in  this  county,  said  to  me  that  one  thing  that  any  judge 
should  always  remember  is  that  if  he  is  to  err,  he  should  err  on  the 
side  of  leniency  rather  than  on  the  side  of  severity,  and  I  think 
Judge  Davis  has  been  governed  by  that.  All  of  our  judges  have 
been  criticized  severely.  Recently  we  had  a  waive  of  crime  in  the 
line  of  automobile  stealing.  Some  of  the  prosecuting  officials  even 
went  so  far  as  to  prepare  statements  for  the  newspapers  in  which 
they  criticized  the  presiding  justices  of  this  district  for  turning 
so  many  boys  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years 
old  loose  on  probation,  as  th^r  called  it.  The  ordinary  person 
figures  that  when  a  criminal  is  released  on  probation  or  on  sus- 
pended sentence  that  he  is  immediately,  turned  loose;  they  don't 
realize  what  our  probation  system  has  developed  into;  they  don't 
realize  the  close  surveillance  and  cooperation  that  boy  or  girl  gets 
from  the  probation  ofl&cers. 

I  noticed  somewhere  in  one  of  the  reports  of  this  convention 
that  Mr.  Chute  in  his  report  recommended  that  the  number  of 
cases  under  the  supervision  of  the  individual  probation  oflScer 
should  be  reduced.  I  believe  that  firmly.  I  don't  believe  any  one 
person  can  possibly  handle  75,  100,  or  150  cases,  as  so  many  pro- 
bation ofiicers  are  compelled  to  do.  In  my  judgment,  50  is  the 
absolute  extreme  and  the  city  should  handle  this  proposition  so 
that  the  cases  under  the  supervision  of  the  probation  oSicers  could 
be  reduced  to  that  amount,  because  a  man  or  woman  cannot  pos- 
sibly give  to  those  cases  the  personal  investigation  of  home  con- 
ditions and  the  personal  investigation  of  employment  conditions 
and  personal  associates  and  the  activities  of  the  individual  that 
they  must  give  for  successful  probation  work  if  they  have  in  excess 
of  that  number  of  cases. 

I  feel  a  little  bit  like  bragging  of  the  probation  sytem  of  New 
York  State.  I  believe  that  under  the  supervision  of  the  present 
Commission  and  the  Commission  that  has  preceded  it,  probation 
woA  in  this  State  has  developed  tremendously.    I  believe  they  are 
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doing  the  work  along  advanced  lines,  such  as  many  of  the  States 
can  well  profit  by,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  can  be 
traced  to  the  good  work  of  the  secretary  of  that  Commission,  Mr. 
Chute.  I  iknow  1  havd  had  very  friendly  relations  with  him  in 
our  Magistrates'  Convention;  he  is  also  secretary  of  that,  and  he 
certainly  is  pretty  good  to  us  and  takes  good  care  of  us. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  quite  grateful  to  Judge 
Hart  for  the  splendid  appreciation  which  he  has  expressed  for 
our  work.  He  evidently  knows  our  work  and  knowing  it,  his 
words  of  appreciation  have  an  added  importance.  I  know  that 
you  will  also  feel  grateful  to  know  that  he  in  his  judicial  capacity 
has  endorsed  the  resolutions  which  you  passed  at  your  meetings 
favoring  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  probationers  that  an 
officer  should  have  under  his  care  to  fifty. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program,  also  a  resident  of  Bing- 
hamton,  is  Mrs.  Kent. 

ilRs.  George  A.  Kent,  Jr.  :  Although  I  am  a  stranger  to  Kew 
York  i)eople,  I  don't  feel  at  all  a  stranger  among  people  who  are 
working  in  probation  work. 

Judge  Hart's  remark  that  the  number  of  probationers  should  l)e 
limited  I  know  to  be  trua    In  the  Chicago  school  there  were  about 
5,000  a  year  who  passed  through  the  school  and  during  the  five 
and  a  half  years  that  I  was  there  there  was  a  vast  army  of  children 
which  passed  through  the  Juvenile  Court.    It  was  very  keenly  felt 
that  no  probation  officer  had  enough  time  to  give  to  each  individual 
child  because  each  individual  child  represents  an  individual  prob- 
lem.   It  is  most  difficult  to  group  your  children  or  to  give  advice 
on  the  conduct  of  any  individual  case,  unless  you  are  absolutely 
familiar  with  everything  pertaining  to  the  case.     I  believe  that 
the  only  successful  officer  is  the  officer  who  truly  loves  his  or  her 
work.     It   is   absolutely  necessary  that   the  officers   be  paid  a 
sufficient  salary  so  that  they  can  be  sure  of  a  resting  place  at  night 
and  of  food  and  of  proper  clothing.     I  feel  that  the  work  of  the 
probation  officer  is  the  work  of  the  real  true  missionary  and  dis^ 
ciple.    It  has  to  beif  you  are  going  to  win  out  and  your  woit  has 
to  be  individual  work.    You  must  work  with  each  child  as  if  he 
or  she  were  the  only  person  in  whom  you  were  interested;  you 
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xinst   know  that  child's  parents;  you  must  know  everything  that 

joTicems  the  child  and  that  child  must  feel  that  he  or  she  may 

joixie  to  you  with  an  absolute  freedom,  that  they  may  talk  over  the 

most  intimate  things  pertaining  to  their  lives.     It  is  an  unfortu- 

aate   fact  that  the  average  person  never  talks  over  those  intimate 

things  with  their  own  people,  but  always  with  some  outsider,  and 

tViat  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  interested  me  greatly  in  dealing 

with  the  delinquent  girl.     I  have  found  few  delinquent  girls  who 

would  tell  their  mothers  anything.    I  remember  one  day  last  year 

one  of  the  Board  said  to  me:    '^  Haven't  you  vet  realized  that  you 

are  not  working  with  children  alone,  but  you  are  working  with 

adults  ?  "    Isn't  it  so  ?    You  are  not  working  really  entirely  with 

the  child,  are  you  ?    You  have  to  get  back  of  that  and  work  with 

the  child's  parents;  you  cannot  stop  with  just  the  child  you  are 

interested  in,  but  you  must  go  to  the  family  and  renovate  the 

entire  home. 

Thb  Chairman  :  We  are  thankful  to  Mrs.  Kent  for  her  con- 
tribution to  the  program  and  also  for  the  assurance  that  she  still 
loves  the  work  and  is  anxious  to  continue  in  it. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  for  our  next  speaker  a  man  who 
has  labored  for  many  years  in  the  field  of  probation.  He  has  l)een 
honored  by  the  National  Probation  Association  as  its  President 
and  he  will  certainly  contribute  something  of  benefit  to  us, —  Mr. 
John  J.  Gascoyne,  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  Essex  County,  Xew 
Jersey. 

Mr.  John  J.  Gascoyxe,  Cuief  Probatiox  Officer,  Essex 

County,  Xew  Jersey:     As  you  may  notice,  I  was  not  on  the 

original  program  and  I  had  not  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  say 

iinything  to-day  until  Mr.  Chuto  coerced  me  into  coming  up  here 

to  the  speaker's  table.     Being  called  upon  in  this  manner  reminds 

me  of  the  story  of  the  little  boy    who  went  fishing;  he  sat  on  the 

bank  and  stuck  his  heels  in  the  embankment  so  as  to  get  a  firm  grip 

when  suddenly  his  foothold  gave  way  and  he  tumbled  right  into 

the  river.     A  good  Samaritan  came  along  and  jumped  in  and 

rescued  him,  rolled  him  on  the  bank  for  a  little  while  and  then 

said  to  him:     "Say,  how  did  you  come  to  fall  in?"     The  little 
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fellow  replied :  "  I  didn't  come  to  fall  in ;  I  came  to  fish/'  I  didn't 
come  to  fall  into  this;  I  came  to  fish  for  information,  because  I 
realize  that  the  probation  officers  of  the  State  of  New  Yoit,  under 
the  wise  direction  of  the  New  York  State  Probation  Commission^ 
are  doing  splendid  work.  I  can  especially  speak  for  the  probation 
officers  of  New  York  City,  as  they  are  only  just  across  the  water 
from  me  and  I  'know  their  work.  Whenever  a  New  York  case  is- 
presented  in  the  Essex  County  Courts,  a  request  for  an  investiga- 
tion is  promptly  complied  with  by  the  New  York  probation  officera 
and  vice  versa.  A  splendid  cooperation  exists  between  the  pro- 
bation officers  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  was  only  last 
Saturday  morning  that  I  received  a  letter  from  New  Yoit  asking 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an  investigation  in  Orange,  New 
Jersey ;  the  case  was  to  be  called  the  next  Monday  morning  and 
they  wanted  a  report  on  it.  I  got  busy  and  got  the  report  over 
there  by  9  o'clock  Monday  morning.  Saturday  is  supposed  to  be 
a  half  holiday,  but  evidently  the  New  York  officers  feel  that  the 
work  has  to  be  done  whether  there  is  a  half  holiday  or  not ;  and 
we  work  in  very  close  and  pleasant  relationship. 

I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  the  sessions  that  I  have 
thus  far  attended.    I  was  especially  pleased  to  hear  Judge  Hart 
give  such  a  good  endorsement  of  the  probation  work  as  carried  on 
in  Binghamton.     In  some  of  the  discussions  this  morning  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  some  of  the  statements  that  I  heard,  which  go 
to  show  that  we  are  not  all  working  in  uniformity.    One  lady  said 
that  in  the  cases  of  soldiers  arrested  for  committing  offences,  the 
matters  were  simply  turned  over  to  the  military  authorities  and 
dropped  there.    I  want  to  say  that  in  the  courts  in  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  every  case  involving  a  soldier  is  dealt  with  on  its 
merits.     It  is  not  more  than  six  weeks  ago  that  three  young 
soldiers  were  sent  to  the  New  Jersey  Reformatory,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  captain  pleaded  with  the  judge  to  have  them 
returned  to  their  company.    Their  crime  was  of  such  a  nature  — 
the   mistreatment   of    a    fifteen-year-old   girl  —  that    the    judge 
decided  it  was  the  Reformatory  for  those  boys  and  not  the  United 
States  Army.     I  mention  that  to  show  you  that  every  case  of  a 
soldier  is  not  referred  back  to  the  military  authorities,  at  least  in 
Essex  County. 
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I  am  afraid  we  are  putting  too  much  stress  upon  the  matter  of 

soldiers  making  trouble  among  young  girls.    The  fact  that  a  man 

has  enlisted  and  is  wearing  a  uniform  gives  emphasis  to  all  his 

actions  and  we  are  only  too  prone  to  condemn  an  entire  regiment 

for  the  misconduct  of  say  one  or  two  out  of  a  large  company  of 

men.     Take  the  same  individual  in  his  own  communitj',  wearinj; 

civilian  clothes,  if  the  same  thing  should  happen,  we  would  not 

notice  it  nearly  so  much.    He  is  singled  out  because  he  is  in  the 

army.    I  do  not  think  we  are  getting  any  more  cases  of  this  kind, 

at  least  we  have  not  as  yet  in  Ifew  Jersey  and  we  have  two  camps, 

one  in  Borden  County  and  one  in  Huntington  County.    In  fact, 

from  the  two  camps  we  have  had  only  one  case  of  a  girl  from  our 

county,  which  has  a  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million. 

So  I  think  before  going  out  and  censuring  the  soldiers,  as  some 

of  us  are  inclined  to  do,  we  had  better  go  very  carefully  and  find 

out  whether  we  are  speaking  justly,  because  if  we  go  on  record 

as  saying  that  the  army  is  likely  to  create  an  immense  amount  of 

trouble  for  us  along  this  line,  we  are  blaming  a  million  people 

for  the  difficulties  of  maybe  fifty  to  seventy-five ;  and  that  doesn't 

seem  to  me  to  be  fair.    Why  should  this  great  body  of  probation 

ofiicers  and  parole  officers  be  blamed  if  one  or  two  fall  down  on 

their  jobs?    So  for  that  reason  I  say  I  hope  we  will  go  carefully 

into  this  situation  before  we  say  too  definitely  that  this  matter  is 

•coming  to  us  in   the  manner   which   has   been    suggested    this 

morning. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  on  the  treatment  of  the 
delinquent  girl  and  delinquent  boy  and  I  want  to  say  that  like  all 
large  cities,  we  have  that  problem.  The  great  trouble  I  find  is 
that  we  do  not  go  far  enough  into  the  matter  of  investigation,  not 
alone  as  to  the  child's  physical  condition,  his  mental  condition, 
but  also  the  home  conditions,  and  if  we  find  that  the  delinquency 
has  be^n  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  parents  of  that  child,  we 
«hould  keep  the  child  out  of  court  and  bring  the  parents  into  it  as 
a  remedy  for  the  situation.  Why  should  we  in  our  capacity  as 
probation  officers  assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  being  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  and  let  the  father  and  mother  do 
as  they  please?  It  is  true  that  children  become  careless  through 
neglect  and  instead  of  going  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  diffi- 
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culty,  we  usually  treat  it  from  the  surface.  I  think  we  should 
have  less  children  and  more  parents  in  the  courts,  which  I  heliere 
would  remedy  the  situation  to  a  great  extent. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  conferences  such  as  we  are 
having  here  are  splendid  things.  I  happened  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Probation  Officers  and  from  that  very  day  I  have  been 
interested  in  these  conferences.  What  one  learns  >f rom  the  papers 
and  discussions  is  not  as  big  a  factor  as  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  various  officers  from  diff'er^it  sections  of  the  country  and 
learning  of  the  various  methods  used  in  dealing  with  the  different 
problems.  I  hope  from  now  on  that  your  conferences  will  be 
much  greater  than  even  this  one,  and  I  understand  this  has  been 
about  as  good  a  conference  as  you  have  yet  held,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  want  to  say  in  fair  criticism  that  this  is  no  representation 
for  the  State  of  Xew  York  to  have  at  a  probation  officers'  confer^ 
ence.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  either  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  probation  officer  or  either  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  If  the 
judge  is  interested  in  this  conference,  he  should  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  probation  officer  to  attend  it  and  profit  thereby.  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  us  feel  at  times,  "  Well,  there  is  no  need 
of  my  going  there ;  I  know  as  much  as  any  of  that  crowd  knows 
and  they  cannot  tell  me  anything;  I  know  how  to  handle  my  own 
community  and  there  is  no  good  of  my  going  there."  I  am  not 
one  of  those,  for  there  is  not  a  conference  held  within  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  miles  of  my  community  that  I  do  not  make  an  effort 
to  attend  it. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  take  part  in  your  con- 
ference and  if  at  any  time  the  opportunity  should  arise  whereby 
I  could  be  of  any  sendee  to  any  of  the  probation  officers  through- 
out the  State  of  Xew  Yoi^k,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  them  call 
upon  me  and  I  will  be  always  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  any 
form  that  I  can. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  think  I  may  assure  Mr.  Gascoyne  that  we 
are  veiy  glad  that  it  is  his  desire  to  attend  our  conferences  regu- 
larly and  that  we  may  have  him  next  year.  We  certainly  appreci- 
ate his  presence  and  the  value  of  his  participation  in  our  confer* 
ence  work. 
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We  have  a  representative  here  today  of  an  institution  engaged 
in  woiik  allied  to  our  own  in  the  treatment  of  delinquents,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  W.  R.  George  of  the  George  Junior  Republic. 

Me.  W.  R.  Geoboe  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  :  I  was 
planning  to  talk  along  a  quite  different  line  than  I  now  contem- 
plate. There  is  a  reason  for  this.  A  number  of  people  at  this 
conference  have  presented  their  boy  and  girl  problems,  and  have 
asked  me  if  I  could  solve  their  difficulties  by  admitting  their 
charges  to  citizenship  in  the  Junior  Republic.  Others  have  mado 
inquiry  about  the  progress  of  the  young  people  whom  they  knew 
were  residing  in  the  Republic.  Still  others  have  spoken  in  con- 
gratulatory terms  of  former  citizens  or  ex-citizens  of  the  Junior 
Republic  who  are  accomplishing  things  in  the  world,  for,  let  me 
say  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  many  of  the  ex-citizens  of  our 
little  commonwealth  have  achieved  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  success.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  our  ex-citizens  have  gradu- 
ated from  leading  universities,  and  among  the  group  are  found 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  social  workers,  and  so  on.  I  mention 
social  workers  for  many  of  them  have  taken  up  that  occupation^ 
Some  of  you  people  in  this  room  are  acquainted  with  individual 
young  men  and  young  women  who  are  doing  good  service  in  this 
laudable  occupation.  It  is  a  fact  that  persons  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Republic  (happily  not  a  large  group  at  the  present  time) 
admit  that  the  Republic  training,  or  something  else  connected 
with  the  system,  has  produced  beneficial  results  beyond  the 
average. 

Due  to  the  inquiries  and  comments  I  have  just  enumerated  I 
find  that  I  must  speak  more  particularly  about  the  Republic  than 
I  had  originally  intended.  The  Junior  Republic  is  a  village,  just 
the  same  as  any  other  village  in  the  country,  excepting  the  fact 
that  the  citizenship  of  the  Junior  Republic  village  reach  their 
voting  age  and  are  given  full  responsibility  of  citizenship  at  the 
age  of  16  instead  of  21.  We  believe  that  a  great  developer  of 
character  is  responsibility.  The  principal  watchword  of  the  little 
commonwealth  is  responsibility;  responsibility  for  two  things  in 
particular,  self-govermnent  and  self-support.  Now  if  anybody 
has  any  quarrel  with  these  two  features  they  will  have  to  quarrel 
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with  the  foundation  principles  of  the  republican  fonn  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Junior  Bepublic, 
therefore,  is  a  frank  acceptance  of  existing  conditions  which  these 
young  people  will  be  obliged  to  face  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner 
the  training  b^ns  in  these  two  essential  things  the  better  it  will 
be  for  them  and  for  the  rest  of  society  as  well.  Naturally  when 
general  conditions  of  the  Junior  Republic  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions in  the  senior  republic  the  State  and  national  laws  are  iden- 
tical, therefore  the  laws  of  New  York  State  are  the  laws  of  the 
Junior  Bepublic,  plus  the  laws  enacted  by  the  young  citizens  in 
town  meeting  assembled.  They  enforce  and  develop  under  these 
laws. 

Of  course,  there  are  adults  residing  in  the  Junior  Republic,  but 
they  have  no  part  in  the  law  making  or  law  enforcing  within  the 
little  colony.  Although  they  take  no  direct  part  in  the  matter  of 
government  of  the  colony  they  exercise  a  tremendous  indirect 
influence.  They  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect  social  ail- 
ments on  the  part  of  any  citizen  of  the  place  and  promptly  give 
advice.  They  might  very  properly  be  called  "social  doctors." 
The  adults  selected  for  this  task  are  selected  for  their  fitness  to 
perform  such  duties.  They  represent  all  shades  of  religious  and 
political  belief.  Our  Board  of  Trustees  is  represented  by  Protes- 
tants, Catholics  and  Jews.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that 
all  kinds  of  religious  services  common  to  our  State  have  been  held 
at  some  period  of  time  in  the  Junior  Republic.  The  principal 
duty  of  both  citizens  and  adults  residing  in  our  little  common- 
wealth is  to  endeavor  day  by  day  to  make  the  Junior  Republic 
more  "  republicky."  If  we  find  some  method  more  convenient  we 
must  discard  the  heresy  before  it  crystalizes.  For  fexample,  a  few 
years  ago  we  used  aluminum  disks  as  the  .currency  of  our  little 
colony,  but  now,  in  order  to  make  our  colony  more  really  "  repub- 
lidgr,"  we  use  the  gold  standard. 

A  word  as  to  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  the  Junior  Repub- 
lic. About  one-third  of  them  are  residents  therein  through  their 
own  volition.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  finer  group  of  boys 
or  girls  than  some  that  compose  this  group.  Another  group,  num- 
bering about  one-third,  are  sent  to  the  Republic  by  parents  because 
they  have  been  disobedient.    It  is  quite  true  that  a  large  per  cent 
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of  this  class  have  been  expelled  from  various  boarding  schools. 
Many  of  this  group  come  from  well-to-do  homes.  The  balance  of 
the  citizenship  of  the  Republic  have  probably  been  found  guilty 
of  some  offense  more  or  less  serious,  and  usually  come  direct  from 
the  custody  of  the  court  to  Freeville.  None  of  this  group  has  been 
committed  to  the  Republic.  However,  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  When  the  youngster  is  arraigned  the  judge  says  in  sub- 
stance :  "  I  will  give  you  a  suspended  sentence,  with  the  under- 
standing that  you  go  to  the  Junior  Republic.  If  you  do  not  accept 
this  opportunity  I  will  commit  you  to  a  penal  institution."  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  judge  will  turn  a  boy  or  girl  over  to  a  pro- 
bation officer,  who  in  turn  hands  the  boy  or  girl  to  a  Junior 
Republic  probation  officer. 

Some  of  the  citizens  at  the  Republic  have  their  board  paid  by 
parents  or  some  friend.  Most  of  these  attend  the  public  school 
which  is  located  within  the  Junior  Republic  village.  Their  prin- 
ciple job  is  to  get  an  academic  education.  Of  course  they  do  some 
manual  work  outside  of  school  hours  and  during  vacation  periods. 
Some  of  the  .citizens  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  only  half  of  the 
day  and  attend  school  the  other  half.  Many  of  the  young  people 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  are  completely  self-supporting.  Some  of 
them  not  only  pay  their  way  but  are  starting  bank  accounts.  Most 
of  them  work  for  manufacturing  concerns  within  a  radius  of  eight 
miles  of  the  Republic.  They  go  to  their  work  in  the  morning  by 
automobile  and. return  to  their  home  at  night.  The  boarding 
house  keepers  in  our  little  village  charge  them  $4.50  a  week  for 
their  board.  This  represents  what  they  actually  cost  the  Junior 
Republic  Association.  There  is  no  attempt  on  our  part  to  make 
money  on  the  young  boarders.  The  money  which  they  have  above 
their  board  is  spent  as  they  see  fit,  but,  as  already,  stated,  we  try 
to  persuade  them  to  start  banik  accounts.  However,  if  they  wish 
to  spend  their  sui*plus  earnings  foolishly,  that  is  their  prerogative. 
Ours  is  a  Republic,  don't  you  know ! 

For  a  brief  period  of  time  I  can  aid  you  probation  officers  by 
taking  a  limited  number  of  boys  and  girls,  provided  they  are  all 
right  mentally  and  physically,  on  this  self-supporting  basis.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  It  is  my  object  ultimately  to  induce  several 
reputable  manufacturing  concerns  to  come  to  the  Republic  and 
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establish  a  branch  of  their  work  in  our  village.  I  hope  some  day 
to  be  able  to  provide  a  place  where  every  boy  or  girl  above  the  age 
of  sixteen  can  be  made  absolutely  self-supporting.  Of  course^  in 
this  connection  it  will  be  important  that  we  secure  manufacturers 
who  do  not  wish  to  selfishly  exploit  our  young  citizens.  Their 
business  must  be  clean  and  their  methods  straightforward. 

Now  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  Junior  Republic. 
After  this  meeting  if  there  are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask 
relative  to  my  remarks  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 

Several  members  of  this  conference  have  asked  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  "  social  sanitarium  "  idea  that  I  am  advocating, 
and  as  I  note  that  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Solomon,  two  of  the  Prison 
Commission,  are  present,  I  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  outline  the 
plan  and  leave  it  for  their  criticism  and  yours  as  well. 

In  1899,  due  to  our  success  with  delinquent  youth,  I  thought 
out  an  elaborate  plan  for  its  application  to  adults  as  well.     After 
having  evolved  this  idea  and  presented  it  to  my  friends  they  gave 
vent  to  their  mirth.     Xo  one  laughed  at  it  more  than  my  friend 
Mr.  Osborne,  but  after  a  time  he  came  around  to  the  idea,  and 
thereafter,  whenever  we  had  the  opportunity,  we  devoted  the  time 
to  the  elaboration  of  the  scheme.     I  felt  that  we  had  sufficient 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  idea  would  work,  for  it  was  practically 
based  on  the  Junior  Republic  methods  which  were  already  meet- 
ing with  such  splendid  success.     Moreover,  many  of  the  young 
citizens  who  were  receiving  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  Republic 
would  be  just  as  great  problems,  judging  from  the  character  of 
their  offenses,  as  a  community  made  up  of  the  delinquents  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.    Some  of  the  boys  who  had  been  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic  had  committed  every  shade  of  offense  from 
murder  down  previous  to  their  entrance  into  the  little  colony. 
One  fellow  had  served  a  term  in  State  prison,  and  had  come  out 
of  that  place  with  the  idea  of  taking  up  burglary  as  an  occupation. 
He  afterwards  graduated  from  Cornell  University.    Many  others 
had  committed  offenses  approximating  this.     Had  they  not  been 
in  the  Republic  they  would  have  been  in  State  prison,  but  in  the 
Republic,  where  self-government  and  responsibility  for  property 
prevailed  their  points  of  view  underwent  complete  transformation. 
If  they  steal  in  our  little  colony  they  steal  from  fellow-citizens, 
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and  therefore  the  citizens  must  protect  tiiemselves  against  fellows 
who  deprive  them  of  the  things  which  they  had  earned  and  they 
straightway  place  the  culprits  in  their  prison.  After  having  been 
successfully  handled  in  a  prison  of  their  own  they  leave  it  usually 
to  become  good  citizens  of  their  little  commonwealth. 

One  day  the  idea  came  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  I 
could  persuade  the  young  citizens  of  the  Junior  Republic  to  send 
their  offenders  to  an  adjoining  Junior  Republic  instead  of  placing 
tkem  in  jail  as  was  their  method.     It  seemed  to  me  reasonable 
that  if  they  did  so  responsibility  in  the  way  of  self-government 
and  self-support  would  come  to  them  much  more  emphatically 
than  if  they  were  placed  in  a  prison,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
prison  was  producing  good  results,  but  I  could  not  persuade  them 
to  act  on  my  suggestion,  but  the  thought  that  some  scheme  along 
that  line  might  be  worked  out  for  adults  came  to  me  and  I  tried 
to  get  all  the  information  possible  for  its  development.     I  talked 
with  many  judges  and  district  attorneys  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  United  States^  and  concluded  from  their  statements  that  about 
one  person  out  of  every  twenty  who  committed  an  indictable 
offense  finally  landed  in  prison.     They  granted  that  very  few  of 
the  people  who  committed  offenses  were  ever  discovered,  or  else,  the 
diflSculty  was  straightened  out  without  its  coming  to  the  attention 
of  the  grand  jury.     Instances  of  numerous  offenses  committed  by 
youths  against  their  employers  and  settled  by  parents  were  cited  as 
sufficient  proof  that  very  few  of  the  indictable  offenses  were  ever 
discovered.     Of  the  balance  of  the  twenty  for  which  we  must 
account,  some  offenders  are  recognized  as  having  so  much  influ- 
ence or  wealth  that  they  are  never  troubled.     In  other  instances 
where  indictments  are  actually  presented  by  the  grand  jury  quite 
a  percentage  are  quashed.    When  some  of  the  cases  are  brought 
to  trial  the  guilty  party  is  found  "not  guilty/'  with  the  injunc- 
tion not  to  do  it  again.    In  other  cases  there  are  disagreements  of 
the  juries.    In  cases  where  culprits  are  convicted  a  large  percentage 
are    immediately   placed  on   probation   or   sentence   suspended. 
Finally  it  reaches  the  point  where  but  one  poor  devil  out  of  the 
twenty,  who  is  no  more  guilty  than  the  nineteen  others  who  were 
more  fortunate,  goes  to  prison  for  a  longer  or  shorter*  period  of 
time.     He  and  his  family  are  disgraced  before  the  world  and 
society  has  the  added  expense  of  maintaining  him  in  prison.    The 
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nineteen  equally  guilty  still  live  in  the  community  with  the  wsl 
of  mankind,  and  exercise  all  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  even 
to  that  of  voting  for  public  officers  and  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  community. 

When  I  first  began  my  work  with  the  delinquent  I  smiled  whei 
people  talked  about  crime  as  a  disease,  but  I  have  come  over  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  social  illness/'  and  that 
it  needs  treatment  by  "  social  doctors "  just  the  same  as  physical 
disease  needs  treatment  by  medical  doctors.  If  I  make  a  mistake 
in  this  connection  then,  naturally,  there  should  be  punishment 
administered  to  those  who  committed  criminal  offenses.  But  if 
"  social  illness  "  is  a  fact  and  not  a  theory,  it  is  as  absurd  to  send 
a  man  to  a  place  of  confinement  for  a  period  of  time,  limited  by 
•law,  as  it  would  be  to  send  a  smallpox  patient  to  a  hospital  for  a 
period  of  time  prescribed  by  law. 

Therefore,  to  do  away  with  the  absurdity  of  prisons,  if  "  social 
illness  "  is  a  truth,  I  would  destroy  the  prisons,  or  put  them  to 
better  use,  and  establish  instead  a  "social  sanitarium."     To  this 
social  health  resort  of  extended  acreage,  surrounded  by  a  barbed 
wire  entanglement,  and  still  further  guarded  by  men  armed  with 
loaded  rifles,  T  would  send  the  socially  ill.     Before  they  entered 
this  enclosure  the  judge  would  say:    "  You  are  to  remain  in  the 
'social   sanitarium'   until   a  group  of   *  social   doctors*    (State 
experts  on  social  diseases)   conclude  that  you  are  restored  to  a 
sufficiently  nonnal  state  to  permit  your  return  to  the  community 
from  which  you  were  sent.    However,  before  they  can  permit  you 
to  return  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  restitution,  at  ]east 
in  part,  to  the  individual  whom  you  injured.     In  addition  you 
must  actually  be  supporting  yourself  and  likewise  any  who  are 
dependent  upon  you."     Immediately  the  man  enters  the  "social 
sanitarium,"  within  which  is  a  good-sized  town  and  farming  sec- 
tion owned  by  the  State.    Here  he  lives  as  a  man  and  not  a  con- 
vict, and  here  also  his  family  may  live  with  him  if  it  seems 
desirable.     The  community  is  absolutely  self-governing.     When 
the  man  breaks  the  law  in  this  enclosure  he  will  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  his  fellows,  and  if  found  guilty  sent  by  the  judge  of  this 
enclosure  to  the  second  stockade,  which  immediately  joins  the 
one  we  have  been  describing,  and  there  he  is  to  remain  until  a 
jury  of  his  fellows  conclude  that  his  method  of  life  is  such  as  to 
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svarrant  his  return  to  the  first  enclosure.  There  is  no  more  pun- 
ishment in  the  second  enclosure  than  there  is  in  the  first,  for  con- 
ditions in  the  second  are  just  the  same  as  in  the  first,  and  in  the 
first  they  are  just  the  same  as  they  are  outside,  but  in  the  second 
enclosure  he  is  further  removed  from  society  and  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  out  but  by  the  way  he  went  in.  From  the  second  enclos- 
ure offenders  can  be  sent  to  the  third,  and  from  the  third  probably 
on  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  enclosure.  Somewhere  at  this  point  enclos- 
ures will  come  to  an  end,  and  in  the  last  enclosure  will  be  found 
the  mentally  defective  and  criminally  insane.  In  this  enclosure 
there  will  be  very  little  self-government  and  the  State  will  provide 
for  their  maintenance.  In  this  enclosure  also  will  be  a  group  of 
**  social  doctors"  representing  the  State  who  will  do  the  best  they 
can  for  their  unfortunate  charges. 

I  realize  that  my  description  of  the  '^  social  sanitarium  "  has 
been  very  incomplete.  There  are  many  details  which  ought  to  be 
given  in  order  that  the  plan  be  more  thoroughly  understood,  such 
as  an  announcement  that  it  is  not  intended  for  murderers  in  the 
first  degree.  That  misdemeanants  should  be  treated  in  their  own 
community  and  not  sent  to  a  lower  enclosure  for  petty  offenses. 
That  it  is  not  convict  labor  for  the  reason  that  thev  are  not  con- 
victs.  That  through  this  plan  they  are  absolutely  self-supporting, 
and  that  society  settles  once  and  for  all  the  problem  of  the  habitual 
offender,  etc. 

I  may  add  that  I  am  trying  this  out  in  a  small  way  at  Freeville 
at  the  present  time  and  I  find  the  plan  workable.  In  closing  let 
me  ask  you  to  seriously  consider  the  "social  sanitarium"  as  a 
method  for  the  reclamation  of  the  delinquent,  and  let  me  extend 
a  hearty  invitation  for  you  to  come  to  Freeville  and  see  us  trying 
out  the  plan,  although  at  present  it  is  passing  through  the  crud( 
.stages. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  for  his  very 
graphic  description  of  his  institution  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
what  he  has  said  concerning  it  will  make  us  want  to  know  more 
a]x)ut  it. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  thank,  in  the  name  of 
the  conference,  the  citizens  of  Binghamton,  the  local  press,  and 
all  others  who  have  helped  to  mate  our  conference  such  a  suc- 
cessful one.     The  conference  stands  adjourned. 
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INTRODUCTIO?}" 

The  ninth  annual  conference  of  the  Xew  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Magistrates  convened  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  on 
February  8  and  9,  1918.  Thirty-five  judges  representing  almost 
ns  many  cities  and  villagBs  in  the  State  were  in  attendance, 
together  with  many  other  persons  interested  in  the  problems  of 
the  lower  courts.  Five  sessions  were  held  beside  the  annual  din- 
ner, at  which  formal  addresses  were  deliVered.  The  addresses 
Tvere  of  unusual  interest ;  the  Association  was  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  many  distinguished  speakers.  These  addresses  will  be 
found  in  full  in  the  proceedings  which  follow.  Remarks  at  the 
discussions,  so  far  as  they  were  of  permanent  value  and  interest, 
are  also  published  herewith.  , 

The  officers  and  executive  committee  elected  to  serve  during 
the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 

President  —  Hon.  Harold  L.  Hart,  City  Judge,  Binghamton. 

Vice-President — Hon.  Frederic  Kemochan,  Chief  Justice, 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,^  ^ew  York  City. 

Secretary-Treasurer  —  Charles  L.  Chute,  Secretary,  State  Pro- 
bation Commission,  Albany. 

Executive  Committee  —  The  officers  and  Hon*.  Thomas  H. 
Xoonan,  City  Judge,  Buifalo;  Hon.  John  J.  MeMullen^  Police 
Justice,  Schenectaday ;  Hon.  Fred  B.  Skinner^  Police  Justice, 
Medina. 

President  Hart  appointed  the  following  committees  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Copimittee  on  Legislation 

John  J.  Brady,  Police  Justice,  Albany,  Ohttirman;  Fred^eric 
Kemochan^  Chief  Justice,  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  New  Toit 
City;  J»hn  J.  McMullen,  Police  Justice,  Schenectady;  Otis  H. 
Qardner,  City  Recorder;  Elmira;  Alexander  J.  Byrne,  Police 
Justice,  Seneca  Falls. 

ComniiUee  on  ConstituHoncd  Amendmienis 

Edward  J.  Dooley,  City  Magistrate,  Brooklyn,  Chairman; 
€l«>rge  E  Judge,  Judge,  Children's  Court,  Buffalo;  Robert  C. 
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Cornell,  City  Magistrate,  New  York  City;  William  J.  Hooper, 
Police  Justice,  Lockport ;  Fred  B.  Skinner,  Police  Justie,  Medina. 

Committee  on  Drug  Evil 

Cornelius  F.  Collins,  Justice,  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  New 
^'ork  City,  Chairman ;  Charles  H.  Piper,  Police  Justice,  Niagara 
Falls;  Joseph  M.  Deuel,  City  Magistrate,  New  York  City;  Peter 
Maul,  City  Judge,  Buffalo;  James  E.  Moore,  Police  Justice, 
Pleasant ville ;  John  J.  Brady,  Police  Justice,  Albany;  Benjamin 
J.  Shove,  Justice,  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  Syracuse ;  George  L. 
Hager,  City  Judge,  Buffalo ;  Charles  E.  Simms,  City  Magistrate, 
New  York  City. 

Covimittec  on  Care  of  Feeble-Minded 

George  L.  Hager,  City  Judge,  Buffalo,  Chairman;  Robert  J. 
Wilkin,  Justice,  Children's  Court,  Brooklyn;  Charles  E.  Simms, 
C/ity  Magistrate,  New  York  City ;  Fred  E.  Lewis,  City  Judge, 
Utica;  William  C.  Kohlmetz,  Police  Justice,  Rochester. 

Committee  on  Penal  ami  Correctional  Institutioiis 

George  C.  Appell,  City  Judge,  Mt.  Vernon,  Chairman ;  William 
Brennan,  Chief  Judge,  City  Court,  Buffalo;  W.  Bruce  Cobb,  City 
Magistrate,  New  York  City;  Edward  Easton,  Jr.,  City  Recorder, 
Albany;  Harold  E.  Fritts,  City  Judge,  Hudson. 

The  State  Association  of  Magistrates,  which  was  organized  iu 
1911,  at  the  suggestion  of  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Probation  Commission,  is  becoming  an  increasingly  active  and 
important  organization  in  the  Stata  With  its  various  commit- 
tees doing  active  work  between  its  conferences,  giving  active  con- 
sideration and  support  to  legislation  in  which  the  lower  courts  are 
vitally  concerned,  and  with  its  annual  conferences  held  in 
various  cities  of  the  State,  which  seem  to  be  of  increasing  interest 
and  value  each  year,  it  has  a  distinctive  field  and  an  important 
function  to  perform  in  strengthening,  improving  and  developing 
the  work  of  those  courts  to  which  are  confided  the  problems  of 
the  children,  the  family  and  tlie  social  life  of  the  people.    It  is 
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hoped  that  from  yeai*  to  year  an  increasing  number  of  judges  of 
the  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the  State  may  be  able  to  attend 
the  annual  meetings  and  participate  in  the  active  woiik  of  the 
Association. 

The  State  Probation  Commission  has  been  glad  to  cooperate 
with  the  judges  from  the  start  in  arranging  the  conferences  and 
.aiding  in  the  active  work  of  the  Association  and  considers  this 
one  of  the  most  important  of  its  various  activities. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MAGISTRATES 

FIRST  SESSION 

Friday  Morning,  February  8,  1918 

ABDKBSS  OP  WELGOMB 

Hon.  George  S.  Buck,  Mayor  of  Buffalo  :  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  it  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  yoiL  We 
are  delighted  that  you  have  selected  our  city  in  which  to  hold  your 
deliberations;  we  hope  you  will  like  us  and  come  again  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  it  is  easy  to  see  how  attractive  our  city  is  as  a 
place  of  residence.  We  are  very  proud  of  Buffalo ;  we  are  proud 
of  our  war  record.  Buffalo  had  the  distinction  of  being  burned 
by  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812 ;  and  in  the  Civil  War,  accord- 
ing to  the  records,  every  other  available  man,  every  other  male 
inhabitant  went  from  this  city.  At  the  time  of  the  Mexican 
trouble  and  until  the  draft  began,  we  had  sent  into  the  different 
branches  of  the  service  away  beyond  our  quota  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  city.  I  don't  suppose  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  our  industries;  we  have  potentially  one  of  the  finest 
transportation  systems  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
You  wouldn't  suspect  it  if  you  came  through  the  Xew  York  Coi- 
tral  Station  or  have  tried  one  of  our  trolley  cars,  but  we  hope  and 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  that  situation  will  be  very 
greatly  improved. 

I  know  that  our  Bench  and  Bar  in  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  finest 
there  is,  and  I  feel  confident  you  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  have  looked  over  your  program  and  I  can  see  that  you  have  a 
great  number  of  very  interesting  and  important  topics  to  discuss. 
I  truly  wish  that  I  had  time  to  attend  your  sessions  for  a  number 
of  the  subjects  are  ones  in  which  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
past,  and  one  particularly  is  "  Cooperation  of  the  Police  and  the 
Courts."  That  is  a  subject  in  which  I  feel  a  very  real  and  vital 
interest. 

I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  meetings  here  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  result  in  a  great  deal  of  benefit  to  you  in  the  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged. 

[356] 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Xoonan,  Citt  Judgx,  Buffalo,  Pkesibent 
OS*  THE  CoNFBBENCE :  There  may  be  thofle  who  think  that  oon- 
fer^ices  like  ours  could  well  be  dispenBed  with  in  these  momen- 
tous days,  but  to  such  I  would  answer  that  it  is  just  as  important, 
if  not  more  important,  to  keep  our  lessor  activities  at  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  times  of  great  stress  as  well  as  in  times  of  calm. 
If  we  were  to  go  over  in  detail  the  things  that  we  have  sou^t  to 
accomplish  since  our  organization  we  would  be  forced  to  confess 
that  much  of  the  work  we  started  out  to  do  is  still  left  undone, 
but  even  if  this  is  true  the  conferences  have  imdoubtedly  been  of 
great  benefit  to  those  who  have  attended  them,  and  we  are  now  in 
a  position  to  meet  the  emergencies  as  they  arisa 

Perhaps  never  in  all  history  have  we  been  so  impressed  with 
the  poet's  lines:  ^^^N'ew  occasions  teach  new  duties,  Time  makes 
ancient  good  uncouth.''  The  thing  that  was  useful  and  of  good 
form  yesterday  is  out  of  date  and  useless  tomorrow,  and  yet  our 
great  basic  problems  remain  the  same  in  principle. 

Those  magistrates  who  have  to  deal  with  the  juvenile  delin- 
quents are  facing  problems  that  will  tax  their  ingenuity.  The 
abs^ice  of  the  natural  leaders  of  the  boys  in  war  activities  is  hav- 
ing ft  vory  unfortunate  effect  It  is  said  that  tiiere  is  hardly  a  male 
Sunday  school  teacher  left  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  unless  the 
worid  iyar  ends  eoon  we  will  be  confronted  by  like  conditiona. 
The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  suffering  from  loss  of  its  leaders, 
and  the  scouts  themselves,  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  would 
have  become  leaders  of  troops,  are  likewise  answering  the  call  of 
the  Government.  Tht  older  brother  whose  restraining  influence 
often  keeps  the  younger  one  in  sane  paths  is  also  absent  We  are 
hearing  reports  of  an  increased  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency 
undoubtedly  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  lack  of  proper  leader- 
ship. As  magistrates  we  must  give  our  best  thought  and  endeavors 
to  the  meeting  of  the  problems  produced  by  abnormal  conditions. 
We  must  demonstrate  conclusively  to  the  observing  public  that 
we  have  a  right  to  be  classed  as  leaders  in  our  field  of  endeavor. 

In  governmental  activities  we  will  be  called  upon  to  do  volun- 
tarily and  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  a  great  many  things  that 
in  ordinary  times  would  be  done  by  others.    We  must  demonstrate 
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our  caliber  as  officials  and  citizens  by  the  Ikind  of  work  that  we 
do  when  these  obligations  are  put  up  to  us.  When  this  war  is  over 
the  remaking  of  the  world  map  will  not  be  our  only  problem.  If 
I  am  any  prophet  we  are  going  to  see  some  very  abnormal  business 
conditions  that  will  require  all  our  skill  and  judgment  to  handle. 
It  is  distinctly  our  business  to  see  that  the  courts  over  whieh  we 
preside  are  in  shape  to  meet  any  emergency  that  is  put  up  to  them. 
We  should  go  on  and  get  all  that  we  can  done  in  the  way  of  uni- 
formity of  legislation  and  the  liberalizing  of  our  practice,  but  in 
these  times  of  great  upheaval  we  can  hardly  expect  to  accomplish 
a  gre^it  deal.  We  must  simply  make  the  best  use  of  the  machinerr 
wo  have  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  conference  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
for  all  who  are  able  to  attend  it,  and  that  our  friends  from  a  dis- 
tance will  go  away  with  a  pleasant  recollection  of  our  city  and  its 
hospitality. 

REACHING  ADULTS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  OR  CONTRIBUTING  TO   THE 

DELINQUENCY  OF  CHILDREN 

Hon.  Geokoe  E.  Judge,  Judge,  Childbbn's  Coubt,  Buffalo: 
When  we  speak  of  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  children  and 
punishing  those  responsible  therefor,  we  are  prone  to  think  we 
have  found  the  panacea  for  all  wrong-doing  by  children,  but,  as 
we  get  deeper  under  the  surface  we  find  that  contributory  delin- 
quency laws  sound  good  and  are  couched  in  excellent  language, 
but  convictions  under  them  are  rare  and  those  that  are  made  prob- 
ably could  not  be  sustained  if  appealed. 

I  suppose  that  the  large  majority  of  children  in  the  courts  eveiy- 
where  are  children  of  the  so-called  foreigner,  people  who  have 
large  families  of  children.  Our  statute  is  aimed  at  the  parent 
who  omits  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  in  the  control  of  their 
children  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  guilty  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, etc.  We  possibly  could  make  this  statute  effective  if  we 
were  dealing  with  the  ordinary  American  family  with  three  or 
four  children,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  generally  dealing 
with  a  family  with  ten  or  twelve  children,  in  many  instances  both 
parents  being  unable  to  speak  English,  or  possibly  a  widow  or  an 
abandoned  woman  compelled  to  go  out  to  work  to  support  these 
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children.  Now,  one  of  these  children  has  been  arrested  for  tres- 
pass on  railroad  property  and  adjudged  guilty  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  reprimanded  or  possibly  placed  on  probation,  and  the 
parents  warned  that  if  they  omit  exercising  reasonable  diligence 
in  preventing  their  child  from  trespassing  they  will  be  prose- 
cuted. The  child  repeats  the  offense;  you  then  make  good  your 
threat  and  issue  a  summons  and  the  parents  at  a  loss  of  a  day's 
pay  appear  and  prove  conclusively  they  have  done  the  best  they 
could,  and  that  general  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol are  largely  responsible. 

The  greatest  nimiber  of  children  coming  into  our  court  is  for 
offenses  against  railroads,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  tell  you  that  we  have  727  miles  of  railroad  trackage  within  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  all  of  which  is  unprotected  and  only  guarded  by 
a  few  railroad  police;  no  walls  or  fences  to  prevent  trespass,  and 
upon  this  trackage  cars  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  Is 
there  any  wonder  that  car  burglary  is  so  prevalent  ?  Just  imagine 
the  present  situation  in  reference  to  coal  when  even  the  well-to-do 
with  money  find  coal  hard  to  obtain.  The  poor  people  living  in 
close  proximity  to  the  railroads,  being  without  coal  and  finding  a 
whole  car  load  alongside  their  back  fence,  are  certainly  extraor- 
dinary people  in  these  days  of  zero  weather  if  they  can  observe 
the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

Let's  see  what  things  the  community  stand  for.  They  allow 
the  railroads  to  leave  their  property  unprotected  to  a  large  extent, 
thereby  encouraging  both  adults  and  children  to  commit  crime. 
They  allow  people  to  live  in  bad  tenement  houses.  They  allow 
mail  order  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  send  air  rifies, 
revolvers  and  all  kinds  of  weapons  to  man,  woman  or  child,  if 
they  have  the  price,  thereby  nullifying  to  a  large  extent  our  statu- 
tory law.  They  allow  people  to  live  in  our  country  for  years  and 
years  who  make  no  attempt  to  learn  our  language,  who  are 
not  citizens  and  who  are  not  taught  to  live  according  to  American 
ideals,  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  our  great  institutions 
or  our  laws,  who  live  in  colonies  by  themselves  and  who  have 
never  been  taught  the  changed  conditions  in  this  country  from  the 
countries  whence  they  came.  We  permit  a  people  who  were  bom 
in  rural  districts,  many  of  whom  never  saw  a  large  city  until  they 
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came  to  this  country,  to  locate  in  our  large  cities  where  they  are 
out  of  place.  We  permit  the  children  of  these  people  to  go  to 
schools  where  Engliah  is  taught  only  in  part;  we  pcDnnit  over- 
crowded BchoolB ;  we  permit  children  to  remain  in  daseeB  when  it 
is  evident  they  have  reached  their  limit  in  book  learning  and  are 
a  hindrance  to  the  normal  child ;  we  permit  the  social  condition 
in  reference  to  parent  and  child  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
parent  to  speak  [English  to  be  fev^ersed  making  the  child  the  guide 
and  instructor  fox  the  parent  rather  than  the  parent  the  guide  and 
instructor  for  the  child.  The  child  imder  this  condition  aoon  dis- 
covers the  power  he  has  over  the  parent  and  takes  advantage  of 
that  power  as  the  following  illustration  shows:  A  fourteai-year- 
old  Polidb  boy  goiog  to  a  public  school  is  arraigned  for  truancy. 
The  public  schools  are  supposed  to  send  the  parents  a  card  monthly 
showing  process,  deportment,  attendance,  etc.  The  boy  evidently 
had  some  one  sign  the  iatfaer'.s  name  to  the  card  each  snonth.  Wh^i 
the  boy  was  asked  why  he  did  not  show  the  card  to  his  father  he 
replied:  "  Why,  what's  the  use,  the  old  man  don't  understand 
English  any  w:ay."  The  practice  of  churches,  Sunday  schools, 
etc.,  in  sending  children  out  in  the  public  to  sell  tickets  is  had. 
We  have  known  where  bright  children  have  had  counterfeit  tickets 
punted  and  have  pocketed  the  proceeds. 

The  practice  of  department  .stores  in  aUtrwing  fourteen  or  fif- 
teenyear-old  girl  employees  to  Juave  a  ohai;ge  aceount  is  bad,  as 
the  fdlowing  Ulustration  shaws:  Sophifi  was  arraigned  oa  oom- 
plaint  of  a  large  department  store,  charged  with  stealing  a  sum 
of  $43  in  various  small  .amounts.  She  was  only  fifteen  years  of 
ag%  a  child  of  Polish  paxentagB,  her  mother  being  unable  to  s^^ak 
English.  At  the  time  of  her  first  arraignment  she  did  not  aeem 
to  take  seriously  the  magnitude  x>f  her  ^o£tense  but  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  iis  a  trivial  matter.  It  would  have  been  ^U  right  had  she 
not  been  .caught  Upon  inquiring  into  the  manner  and  charact^ 
of  the  offensQ,  the  court  adduced  some  very  interesting  facts: 
SofJaie  received  $5  per  week.  She  worked  in  a  »tore  whece  th^e 
W4&re  sold  many  pretty  things  which  apypealed  to  the  adolescent 
f emininjd  mind.  Tlie  £tare  permitted  its  derks,  including  Sophie^ 
to  carry  ja  ^^  house  charge ;"  that  is,  fiophie  x^ould  buy  noAny  of  the 
pretty  things,  ribbons,  candy^  small  hc^tks  of  cologne,  laces,  etc.^ 
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ivhich  might  suit  her  fancy  ami  charge  the  cost  of  theDi>  to  her 
^fviages.  The  amount  of  the  diarge  was  taken  out  of  her  pay^  so 
that  frequently  her  weekly  earnings. had  dwindled  to  but  $3  or 
$3.  Of  course^  Sophie  had  to  get  the  remaining  $2  ox  $S  some 
-way  to  complete  the  weekly  pay  envelope  which  she  gave  to  her 
mother.  Expediency  finda  a  way.  She  found  it.  Many  of  the 
customers  in  paying  for  small  purchases,  paid  the  10,  15  or  3& 
cents  in  change  and  went  away  without  asking  for  a  receipt 
check.  So  Sophie  grasped  the  opportxmity.  She  did  not  make 
out  a  cheek  and  simply  kept  these  various*  small  amounts.  She 
thought  it  very  easy ;  she  was  not  strong  enougk  to  think  it  very 
\vrong.  She  did  not  imagine  that  some  one  might  be  watching. 
So  she  was  arrested.  It  was  her  first  offense  and  she  was  placed 
on  probation  to  make  restitution  of  the  money  she  had  taken.  Of 
course,  she  had  been  discharged  from  the  store  where  she  had 
begun  her  stealing.  She  began 'working  in  another  store  and 
within  a  week  was  again  arraigned  for  a  similar  offense.  It  was 
evident  then  that  she  had  learned  the  evil  lesson  and  h^  will 
l)ower  was  too  weakened  to  resiat  its*  teachings.  Charge  accounts^ 
are  sometimes  dangerous  to  adulta.  How  much  more  so  to  a 
young,  unstable  mind  that  craves  the  things  that  appeal  to  youth- 
ful romance  and  vanity!  Sophie  has  been  started  in  crime, 
because  some  one  did  not  realize  the  danger,  and  SojJiie  did  realize 
that  there  was  a  subtle  way  in  which  to  get  back  a  portion  of  the 
meager  stipend  that  she  was  paid. 

Failure  to  have  a  systenx  of  issuing  transfer  cards  to  a  child 
leaving  a  parochial  school  for  a  public  school  and  vice  v^sa-  is 
bad  as  the  child  is  lost  sight  of  thereby  encouraging,  truancy.  The 
system  of  allowing  a  child  to  have  in  its  possession  the  employ- 
ment certificate  when  not  employed  is  bad.  We  looked  into  this 
condition  two  years'  ago  and  found  mumy  ehildr«ii^>  with  employ- 
ment certificates  neither  working  nor  attending  sdiool.  In  our 
judgment,  the  certificate  should  be  sent  back  te  tile  ag^ix^y  issuing 
it  by  the  employer  when  a  diild  quits  a  job  so  that  some  one  would 
know  what  the  child  is  doing.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  prob- 
lem, of  juvenile  delinquency  is  largely  a  community  prodblem  and 
that  some  day  when  the  communities  awaken,  and  eozretjt  the. 
defects  now  existing  juvenile  delinquency  will  be  greatfy 
decreased. 
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In  going  back  again  to  individuals  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  children,  we  often  hear  it  said  that  it  is  the  parents' 
fault.  Well,  maybe  it  is,  but  imagine  the  family  of  eight  or  ten 
children  living  in  quarters  which  can  properly  house  only  half 
that  number  taking  in  men  boarders  to  supplement  the  earnings 
of  the  family,  the  girls  in  the  family  subjected  to  sights  they 
ought  never  to  see  and  which  accounts  for  many  bastardy  cases. 
A  tired  father  and  mother  returning  home  after  working  hard  all 
day  we  can  see  why,  2>ossibly,  they  are  not  strict  enough  w^ith  their 
children  and  do  not  know  as  much  about  them  as  they  should. 

The  purchase  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  stolen  by  boys  from 
railroad  cars  by  housewives  certainly  encourages  l)oys  to  steal, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  find  conviction  under  our  present  con- 
tributory delinquency  law,  as  the  following  illustration  will  show: 
Two  boys,  eleven  and  twelve  years  old,  burglarize  a  car,  stealing 
twelve  pounds  of  butter  and  five  pounds  of  cheese,  which  the  boys 
hide  and  make  enquiries  for  a  customer.  They  receive  a  tip  that 
a  certain  woman  in  the  immediate  vicinity  might  buy;  the  boys 
sell  the  butter  and  cheese  to  her ;  no  questions  are  asked  the  boys 
as  to  how  they  came  by  the  property.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
woman  had  knowledge  that  the  property  was  stolen  property, 
neither  did  the  woman  encourage  the  boys  in  any  way  to  commit 
the  burglary,  consequently  the  woman  did  not  knowingly,  or  wil- 
fully encourage,  aid  or  connive,  or  do  any  act  which  contributed 
to  the  conditions  which  caused  the  child  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  If  this  law  could  be  amended  as  the  law  of 
buying  and  receiving  stolen  or  wrongfully  acquired  property  as 
applied  to  collectors  of  junk  has  been  amended,  and  make  the  pur- 
chasers of  any  property  from  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  unless  they  ascertain  by  diligent  inquiry  that  the  property 
has  been  unlawfully  acquired,  guilty  of  contributory  delinquency, 
it  would  be  a  great  deterrent  in  preventing  children  stealing.  As 
the  law  now  reads  about  the  only  cases  in  which  we  have  been 
able  to  invoke  the  law  has  been  for  violation  of  the  Street  Trades 
Law,  that  is,  children  selling  newspapers  during  prescribed  hours 
or  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  the  case  of  boys  and  sixteen 
years  in  the  case  of  girls,  and  this  is  made  possible  because  of  the 
addition  of  section  227  to  the  Street  Trades  Law  passed  in  1913, 
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which  provides  that  proof  of  the  presence  of  such  child  in  the 
public  streets  engaged  in  the  sale  or  exposure  or  offering  for  sale 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  in  violation  of  the  Street  Trades 
L.aw,  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  proof  of  the  lack  of  reasonable 
diligence  in  the  control  of  such  child  by  such  parent,  guardian  or 
custodian  to  prevent  such  oifense  by  such  child.  In  only  a  few 
isolated  cases  outside  of  the  Street  Trades  Law  have  we  been  able 
to  invoke  the  contributory  delinquency  law.  I  understand  it  is 
used  in  Brooklyn  against  parents  who  n^lect  to  send  their  chil- 
dren regularly  to  school.  We,  in  Buffalo,  have  found  the  statute 
in  reference  to  compulsory  education  fits  our  needs.  The  (con- 
tributory delinquency  law  probably  could  be  invoked  against 
adults  other  than  parents  or  guardians  who  buy  tickets  of  admis- 
sion to  theatres,  moving  picture  shows  for  children,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  any  one  arrested  for  this  practice. 

What  can  the  magistrate  do  to  eradicate  the  neglect  of  the  com- 
munity to  cure  the  evils  now  existing  ?  It  would  seem  that  he  can 
do  a  great  deal.  His  work  is  almost  entirely  with  the  wretched 
and  unfortunate  and  he  gets  first-hand  information  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  plight  of  these  unfortunates.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  general  public  is  woefully  ignorant  of  conditions.  The  magis- 
trate by  making  these  conditions  knovni  in  public  talks  or  other- 
wise can  awaken  public  conscience,  thereby  bringing  the  public 
to  a  relaxation  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  assets  of  any  community 
should  be  its  children. 

Hon.  Otis  H.  Gaednek,  City  Recorder  of  Elmira:  I  have 
made  a  memorandum  here  on  this  program  that  I  am  going  to 
re-dedicate  myself  to  a  liberal  consideration  of  the  fellow  who 
comes  before  the  court  for  the  first  time,  because  with  some  small 
experience  I  find  myself  a  bit  timid  about  appearing  here  before 
the  judges  today,  and  what  can  we  expect  of  the  poor  ignorant 
unsophisticated  feUow  that  comes  before  us  looking  for  indul- 
gence. As  I  say,  it  is  a  great  reminder  to  me,  a  quickening  of 
conscience,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

As  we  deal  with  and  study  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency 
no  human  trait  appears  quite  so  essential  and  previous  as  the 
parental  instinct.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases  it  appears  quite 
strong  and  indestructible.     In  some,  it  seems  to  be  neutr«alize<l 
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and  impoteaty  and  in  a  few,  little  if  anj  sueli  feeling  is  manifest 
The  offspring  is  created,  nurtured  for  a  time,  and  cast  off  to  drift 
whither  the  winds  of  fortune  may  blow. 

The  children's  societies  make  it  comparatively  easy  for  manj 
to  be  relieved  of  filial  dutiea  There  is  a  constant,  steady,  e?eii 
eager  demand  for  children  to  be  adopted.  Parental  love  is  givea 
up  for  a  material  advantage  and  an  acquired  love.  This  trans- 
plconting,  if  done  early  enough  in  life,  possibly  does  not  affect  the 
child  harmfully  to  any  great  d^ree.  It  should  be  done  in  my 
opinion  very  early  in  lifa  But  the  effect  on  the  careless  and 
indifferent  parent  is  questionableL  That  incentive  to  save  and 
provide  for  the  future  so  desirable  is  taken  away.  The  road  ia 
open  to  them  for  further  production,  with  no  particular  thought 
of  its  consequences  or  the  thought  of  responsibility  and  care  for 
the  welfare  of  lives  which  are  to  extend  through  the  years.  It 
should  not  be  made  too  easy  for  the  parents  to  relieve  themselves 
of  their  children. 

When  parental  responsibility  decays,  the  danger  signal  to 
society  is  set.  The  State  must  now  step  in  and  supply  what 
natural  laws  have  failed  to  accomplish.  The  magistrate  must  arm 
Iiimself  with  l^al  weapons  and  with  a  quicScened  oonseienoe  go 
forth  to  do  battle. 

With  respect  to  parents,  two  l^al  weapons  are  found  in  sec- 
tions 483  and  494  of  the  Penal  Law.    Let  me  read  section  483 : 

A  person  who  (1)  wilfully  causes  or  permits  the  life  or  limb  of 
any  child  actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
to  be  endangered,  or  its  health  to  be  injured,  or  its  monds  to 
become  depraved,  or  (2)  wilfully  causes  or  permits  snefa  child  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  situation,  or  to  engage  in  such  an  oecupatian 
that  its  life  or  limb  is  endangered,  or  its  health  is  likely  to  be 
injured,  or  its  morals  likely  to  be  impaired,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

The  vicious,  l>rutal  and  lawless  parent  should  be  dealt  with 
summarily.  He  is  a  sprag  in  the  wheel  of  social  advancement 
Section  483  is  sufficient  for  handling  him.  The  confidence  of  the 
parents  must  be  gained.  The  State  must  appear  as  parens  patriae. 
Heredity  is  a  marvelous  thing.  Every  human  being  is  a  mongrel, 
a  combination  of  many  different  kinds  of  ancestors,  yet  like  begets 
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like.  The  good  traits  of  one  parent  may  be  eclipsed  by  the  less 
favorable  ones  of  the  other.  In  some  f ortonate  persons  the  favor- 
able traits  of  the  parents  combine;  in  others,  the  unfavorable; 
bnt  it  is  a  happy  law  that  to  most  of  ns  a  general  assortment  of 
qualities  is  meted  out. 

The  other  section  is  494,  which  is  too  long  to  read.  This 
weapon  was  no  doubt  especially  designed  in  1910  to  combat  the 
contributory  delinquency  of  adults.  How  many  of  you  have  even 
drawn  this  weapon  from  its  rusty  scabbard?  I  must  confess  here 
and  now  I  have  never  in  four  years  struck  a  blow  with  it.  I  dare 
say  most  of  the  magistrates  of  the  State  can  truthfully  say  the 
same  thing.  It  is  dormant  for  some  reason.  It  is  not  exactly  fit- 
ting for  us  to  insult  legislative  intelligence  by  criticism.  It  doubt- 
less was  thought  out  to  fill  some  demand  somewhere.  In  my  par- 
ticular field  its  use  is  unnecessary.  Usually,  the  bringing  of  the 
child  into  court  has  the  desired  effect  not  only  on  the  child  bnt 
upon  the  parents  as  well.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  and 
especially  the  admonition  of  the  judge,  rightly  given,  are  bound 
to  have  its  dual  influence.  And  in  cases  of  probation,  the  con- 
tinuing possibility  of  further  proceedings  and  of  more  drastic 
measures  is  bound  to  have  its  double  effect.  The  usual  delinquent 
father  and  mother  have  more  than  one  delinquent  child.  By  using 
one  such  child  of  the  family  as  an  example  the  others  are  usually 
more  than  carefully  guarded  by  the  parents.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  is  to  be  firm  in  the  treatment  of  one 
subject. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  bring  too  many  into  court.  Some  forget 
that  we  were  boys  and  girls,  played  in  the  streets,  and  accidentally 
or  otherwise  caused  harm  at  times.  Should  mere  mischief  be 
classified  as  delinquency  ?  We  must  necessarily  take  into  account 
not  only  the  individual  but  his  surroundings  if  we  recognize  that 
the  offense '  is  in  any  way  the  joint  product  of  his  individu- 
ality and  his  environment,  and  then  seek  to  influence  both  factors 
80  that  they  shall  work  together  for  good  and  not  for  evil.  Influ- 
ence  in  the  home  must  be  strengthened.  This  is  done  of  course 
out  from  under  the  eyes  of  the  court  and  indicates  the  importance 
of  probation  work. 

Then  as  to  the  real  responsibility  for  the  child  delinquent.  The 
responsibility  falls  principally  upon  the  mother.      The  father 
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usually  has  but  the  evenings  (not  all  of  them)  and  Sunday  to  get 
his  hand  in.  The  railroader  and  the  man  with  night  employment 
is  a  small  factor  in  the  home  discipline.  The  mother,  busy  with 
countless  household  duties,  must  keep  them  going  straight  as  best 
she  can.  When  not  in  school,  if  they  amuse  themselves  about  the 
house,  they  interfere  to  a  degree  with  the  mother's  woit.  Con- 
sequently, she  is  usually  willing  that  their  play  be  outside.  The 
boys  get  out  with  their  gangs  and  mischief  is  a  high  form  of  amuse 
ment.  If  damage  results  who  is  to  be  held  responsible  and  pay 
the  penalty  ?  Of  course,  the  parent  blames  the  child  invariably. 
The  child  —  poor,  frightened,  bewildered  little  mortal, —  is  afraid 
to  affirm  or  deny  anything.  Well,  it's  "  up  to  the  judge  "  again. 
The  probation  officer,  the  humane  dgent,  the  social  service  work- 
ers all  have  their  fling  at  the  respective  parties,  but  finally  the 
circle  of  evidence  must  be  intersected  by  your  line  of  decision. 
And  to  my  mind,  you  must  act  almost  invarably  with  the  sole 
jmrpose  of  what  is  best  for  this  individual. 

In  most  cases  an  arrest  of  the  parents  is  unnecessarj-  and  would 
have  harmful  reHults.  Be  careful  to  preserve  what  manhood  or 
womanhood  still  exists  in  the  parent.  It  is  dangerous  to  treat 
as  criminals  parents  who  are  not  doing  their  full  duty  by  their 
children.  Most  of  our  cities  have  a  large  population  of  foreign 
birth.  Their  ideas  of  responsibility  differ  greatly.  For  example, 
among  some  it  is  one  of  the  recognized  tasks  of  the  children  to 
provide  the  winter's  fuel.  The  source  from  which  they  obtain  it, 
and  the  manner  in  which  th^  acquire  it  is  secondary.  These 
parents  undoubtedly  need  touching  up,  but  not  as  criminals. 
Many  are  over-anxious  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  leave  school  and 
begin  work.  They  made  false  statements  as  to.  birth,  etc,  but 
they  do  it  not  to  injure  others  but  to  benefit  themselves  finan- 
cially, as  they  figure  it. 

Intemperance,  immorality,  idleness,  improvidence,  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  parents  are  the  chief  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
''  Harmful  associates,"  says  the  parenta  Sometimes  they  are 
right  about  it.  With  us,  the  social  service  workers  and  humane 
agent  and  probation  officers  all  unite  in  harmonious  effort  to 
correct  the  home  defects.  The  police  power  is  the  weapon  or 
agent  of  last  resort.    Let  the  parents  feel  through  these  respec- 
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tive  agents,  preferably  the  probation  oflScer,  that  it  is  not  the 
power  and  auhority  of  the  State  trying  to  dictate  and  compel, 
but  a  considerate,  cooperating  care,  trying  to  help  guide,  educate 
and  develop  their  children. 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Dogley,  City  Magistrate,  Brooklyn: 
Judge  Gardner  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  section  494  of  the 
Penal  Law  is  very  seldom  used  by  any  of  the  magistrates  through- 
out the  State.  I  desire  to  state  that  in  the  Domestic  Relations 
Court  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  we  have  used  that  section  very 
extensively;  we  have  construed  and  acted  under  it  so  as  to  hold 
the  parents  responsible  for  contributing  to  the  habitual  truancy 
of  the  children  and  we  have  found  it  very  efficacious.  We 
have  been  acting  under  that  section  in  our  court  for  the  last  three 
years.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director  of  Education, 
Mr.  Chatfield,  which  was  printed  in  my  report  last  year  and  he 
stated  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  that  section  was  used,  the 
increase  in  the  attendance  of  children  in  our  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
was  4,200  more  than  the  preceding  year.  Of  course,  we  have  a 
large  population ;  we  have  the  Italians  and  Hebrews,  and  we  try 
to  impress  upon  that  foreign  population  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
our  State  that  the  better  the  child  is  educated  that  better  con- 
ditions will  likely  ensue  in  respect  to  the  future  of  the  child.  In 
olden  times  the  father  had  the  right  even  to  take  the  life  of  his 
child  without  being  held  responsible,  but  that  day  happily  has 
long  since  passed,  and  the  State  puts  an  obligation  on  the  parent 
to  see  that  the  child  gets  the  best  education  possible.  The  State 
has  provided  that  education  and  it  is  the  parents'  duty  to  see 
that  their  children  obtain  it  Of  course,  we  have  our  attendance 
officers  there  and  the  parents  are  not  brought  into  court  without 
ample  previous  notification.  We  have  a  method  of  procedure  in 
our  schools  so  that  a  card  is  sent  to  the  parents  from  time  to  time 
of  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  the  children  at  school. 
That  is  followed  up  by  the  visitation  of  the  attendance  officers 
to  the  parents  trying  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  they  must 
see  that  the  children  go  to  school,  and  if  that  is  of  no  avail,  then  we 
bring  them  into  court,  summon  them  into  our  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Court,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  our  city  of  that  particular 
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class  of  cases.  Last  year  we  imposed  fines  to  the  est^it  of  $600 
upon  delinquCTit  parents.  We  also  imposed  imprisonment  upon 
them  with  an  average  of  from  three  to  ten,  and  in  one  case,  thirty 
days,  which  was  in  an  extreme  case.  We  have  acted  under  that 
section  494,  and  we  find  that  the  result  has  heen  very  beneficial 
and  I  should  commend  it  in  that  class  of  cases  to  my  brother 
magistrates  throughout  the  State. 

Hon.  Geobge  C.  Appell,  City  Judge,  Mouxt  Vebnon:    I 
^ould  like  to  supplement  briefly  Judge  Dooley^s  remarks  as  wdl 
as  Judge  Gardner's  insofar  as  they  touch  on  the  question  of 
truancy.    We  all  know  that  truancy  is  a  very  serious  proposition 
for  us  to  handle.     I  doubt  whether  or  not  any  answers  are  given 
by  the  parents  on  their  first  appearance  in  court  other  than, 
"  Well,  I  send  the  child  to  school  and  if  he  is  out,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it."     That  seems  to  be  the  stock  answer  of  the 
parents  of  truants.     I  would  suggest  as  a  speedy  eradication  of 
that  condition  this  procedure  which  I  have  followed  with  quite 
some  degree  of  success.     If  the  parent  proclaims  that  the  child 
has  been  sent  to  school  and  that  if  he  has  been  late  or  entirely 
absent  it  was  through  no  knowledge  of  the  parent  or  without  the 
approval  of  the  parent,  the  proposition  is  put  up  to  the  parent  ?n 
this  guise:     "Very  well,  this  child  is  absent  from  school  con- 
tinuously or  for  a  gi-eater  number  of  times  than  two  or  three  a 
month  and  you  say  the  child  must  go  to  school.     One  of  two 
things  result,  either  you  approve  of  the  child's  absence  or  else 
the  child  refuses  to  obey  you  and  is  not  susceptible  to  your  lawful 
commands,   is  disobedient  and  therefore  incorrigible.      One  of 
two  things  results  therefore;  either  this  child  must  go  to  school, 
have  a  perfect  record  of  attendance,  or  else  I  shall  construe  it  that 
you  are  not  fit  to  manage  the  child  and  it  will  be  taken  away  from 
you  on  the  complaint  of  incorrigibility,  which  will  subject  you 
to    fine    or    imprisonment   for    winking    at   the    delinqnencg-." 
That  has  proven  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the  parent  who  would 
like  to  have  the  child  remain  out  of  school  on  certain  afternoons 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  bowling  pins,  or  some  such  woit, 
and  bringing  the  money  home  to  the  parent,  because  the  parent 
knows  there  is  a  double  come-back  to  him  if  the  child's  abscence 
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persists.  He  ImowB  either  the  child  will  be  taken  away  from  him 
or  else  he  will  be  committed  to  jail,  and  I  woidd  suggest  the  adap- 
tion of  what  procedure,  to  those  of  you  who  haven't  used  it,  as 
being   very  effective  in  truancy. 

I  was  interested  in  Judge  Gardner's  statement  that  altogether 
too  many  children  are  brought  to  court.  We  know  that  there  are 
a  certain  element  of  policemen  and  a  certain  element  of  the  citi- 
zeniy  who  are  only  too  anxious  to  bring  a  child  to  court  where 
that  child  has  committed  some  little  set  of  mischief  which  every 
one  of  us  sitting  here  has  committed  when  he  was  young,  such  as 
throwing  snowballs  and  possibly  resulting  in  damage,  skating  on 
the  sidewalks  with  roller  skates,  playing  ball  on  the  streets,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  shocking  to  the  conscience  of  any  man  with  the  wel- 
fare of  children  at  heart  to  see  youngsters,  sometimes  nine  and 
ten  years  of  age,  brought  to  court  and  charged  with  delinquency 
for  the  commission  of  this  slight  infraction  of  regular  behav- 
ior. I  think  that  the  police  in  very  many  communities  need 
a  little  course  of  education  on  the  handling  of  delinquents, 
and  the  chief  officers  of  the  department  properly,  approached 
along  those  lines  would  have  the  result  of  decreasing  the 
number  of  foolish  charges,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  police. 
Then  in  the  smaller  cities  too,  I  think  that  the  magistrate's 
duty  is  to  adopt  some  method  of  prevention  of  delinquency. 
While  it  may  not  be  in  the  line  of  his  duty, —  he  may  think 
he  is  only  there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  determining  cases, 
— yet  I  think  if  he  has  the  interests  of  his  community  at  heart  he 
will  ally  himself  with  the  better  elements  and  forces  of  his 
community  in  working  out  various  propositions  and  propa- 
ganda, seeking  to  minimize,  if  not  to  do  away  entirely  with 
•delinquency.  I  have  in  mind  especially  the  agency  of  the  Big 
Brother  movement,  about  which  I  have  heretofore  spoken  and 
which  has  had  a  wonderfully  good  effect  in  our  community.  Also 
such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Boys'  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'8, 
and  if  not  a  T.  M.  C.  A.,  some  public  gymnasium  or  recreation 
center.  If  we  can  instil  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  propo- 
sition that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and 
to  get  the  kid  before  he  starts  to  go  out,  by  abstracting  his  mind 
from  evil  thoughts  and  by  letting  him  exercise  his  body  in  nor* 
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mal  channels,  we  are  going  to  obviate  to  a  marked  degree  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  children  to  court 

These  are  but  a  few  random  suggestions  I  offer  which  I  have 
found  immensely  helpful  in  my  work,  and  I  simply  offer  them  to 
the  magistrates  here  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Hon,    Fbederic    Kernochan,    Chief    Justice,    Court    of 
SrEciAL  Sessions,  New  York  City:     I  take  it  that  these  dis- 
cussions here  are  for  the  individuals  to  get  as  much  help  as  they 
can  and  if  they  have  any  problems  which  they  would  like  to  have 
solved,  to  ask  the  conference  to  help  them.    Now  I  have  a  trouble 
on  my  mind.    Some  of  the  members  of  our  court  have  disagreed 
with  the  superintendent  of  a  children's  society  on  the  question  of 
certain  cases  brought  into  court  involving  the  morals  of  children. 
Here,  briefly,  are  the  facts  of  a  case  that  brought  the  matter  more 
or  less  to  a  head.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  ill-feeling  exists 
between  us,  but  next  week  I  am  to  speak  on  the  subject  at  a  con- 
ference of  officers  of  children's  societies,  and  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  matter  discussed.     The  facts  are  these:    An  Italian  woman 
and  man   were  brought  before  one  of  our  courts,   accused    of 
impairing  the  morals  of  their  children.     The  woman  had  been 
married  to  a  man,  who  had  deserted  her  and  she  struggled  along 
for  two  or  three  years  in  the  endeavor  to  support  her  children, 
without  much  success.     In  the  end  she  cohabited  with  another 
man,  who  came  and  lived  with  her  as  man  and  wife,  and  as  I 
recall  there  was  issue  by  this  second  partnership.    The  Children's 
Society  in  some  way  had  the  matter  called  to  their  attention. 
The  case  was  held  for  Special  Sessions  and  Judge  Collins  felt  it 
should  not  have  been  brought  there,  it  being  his  opinion  that  the 
social  problems  involved  could  have  been  worked  out  by  the. 
agency  of  the  Children's  Court 

A  case  of  similar  nature  came  before  us  two  days  ago ;  the  court 
sustained  the  charge,  and  has  deferred  disposition  for  the  time 
being.  It  involved  an  Italian  who  came  to  this  country  and  who 
married  shortly  after  his  arrival  here.  Another  Italian  woman 
came  to  America  and  made  her  home  with  them.  Subsequently 
he  set  up  two  establishments,  one  for  his  lawful  wife  and  one  for 
the  other  Italian  woman.  Two  families  were  raised;  the  women 
knew  each  other  and  the  children  were,  more  or  less,  playmates. 
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Ab  the  cost  of  living  advanced  considerably  last  year,  the  man 
thought  it  would  be  more  economical  to  combine  the  families  and 
he  brought  the  two  households  together.  The  older  children  have 
been  sent  to  an  institution  by  commitment  from  the  Children's 
CSoujrt,  and  we  now  have  before  us  the  man  and  his  "  second 
wiie  "  convicted  of  impairing  the  morals  of  their  children.  Each 
of  the  women  have  a  young  baby.  ISTow,  what  disposition  to  make 
«f  their  cases  presents  a  difficult  problem.  If  we  send  the  man  to 
jail  both  families  will  be  left  penniless.  I  should  like  to  hear  this 
question  discussed. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Piper,  Police  Justice,  Niagara  Falls: 
The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  has  a  population  of  one-third  foreign 
el^nent.  During  the  past  year  I  harve  had  approximately  200 
cases  for  violation  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law.  Of  those 
200  cases,  175  were  foreigners.  Our  attendance  officer  is  a  good 
man  and  he  invariably  calls  upon  the  parents  of  the  delinquent 
children  and  informs  them  that  they  must  go  to  school  and  he  calls 
upon  them  more  than  once,  and  after  he  has  done  that  and  the 
child  still  absents  himself  from  school,  the  attendance  officer 
brings  the  parent  to  court.  My  procedure  is  invariably  the  same. 
Of  course  they  have  excuses  that  they  don't  know,  but  they  have 
•no  such  excuse  there.  If  they  are  not  stubborn  and  desire  to  send 
their  children  to  school  and  have  been  careless,  I  will  let  them  go 
with  a  warning  that  I  will  fine  them  on  the  next  occasion.  If  it's 
a  case  where  they  should  be  fined,  I  will  fine  them,  say  $3,  with 
a  warning  if  that  child  absents  himself  without  good  excuse  from 
school  again  at  any  session,  that  I  will  fine  them  $5  and  the  third 
offense  will  be  $10.  That  is  the  admonition  I  always  give.  In 
the  last  year  I  had  no  more  than  two  complaints  of  a  second  vio^ 
lation  by  the  same  person.  The  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is  this : 
if  the  parents  would  see  that  the  children  go  to  school  and  after 
school  do  their  playing,  after  their  play  hours  if  they  would  go 
liome  to  the  evening  meal  and  stay  in  the  house  you  would  find 
very  little  delinquency  among  those  children;  they  haven't  time 
for  it. 

The  President  :    We  would  be  glad  to  hear  some  of  you  discuss 
the  problem  Judge  Kemochan  brings  up ;  it  is  an  acute  problem ; 
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it  comes  up  with  those  of  ns  who  have  to  deal  out  justice  in  the 
city  with  a  large  population.  There  are  a  lot  of  those  women  in 
just  exactly  that  situation,  especially  among  one  or  two  nation- 
alities. It  is  quite  a  common  thing  among  Italians  and  more  or 
less  common  among  Poles  in  this  city  for  the  husband  to  disappear 
on  a  convenient  freight  train  or  any  other  mode  of  conveyance 
and  you  have  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  you  in 
a  case  like  that,  and,  as  Judge  Kemochan  says,  put  our  prob- 
lems up  here  and  get  a  consensus  of  opinion,  and  I  would  be  inters 
ested  to  hear  what  anyone  has  to  say  about  the  concrete  cases 
Judge  Kernochan  has  brought  up. 

Judge  Appel.l:  Relative  to  that  proposition^  I  think  we  will 
agree  that  the  first  consideration  is  the  welfare  of  the  children; 
the  welfare  or  the  condition  or  the  position  of  the  parents  is  cer- 
tainly secondary.  Going  on  that  hypothesis,  then,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  suggest,  without  trying  to  be  presumptuous,  the  following 
disposition  to  the  Chair, —  the  commitment  of  all  the  childrai 
into  proper  institutions  so  that  their  moral,  physical  and  meaital 
welfare  would  thereafter  be  adequately  guarded,  and  the  oommit- 
ment  on  the  conviction  of  the  woman,  not  the  wife.  I  understand 
she  was  convicted,  so  I  would  commit  her.  And  then,  while  it 
seems  letting  the  man  off  rather  easily,  on  account  of  his  having, 
an  innocent  woman  who  is  his  legal  wife  to  support,  permit  the 
defendant  to  go  under  suspended  sentence  so  he  may  continue  to 
support  his  lawful  wife.  In  that  way  we  will  have  safeguarded 
the  welfare  of  the  children,  committing  the  woman  living  in 
adultery,  and  technically  punished  the  man  who  assisted  in  com- 
mitting the  offense.  That  has  be^a  my  disposition  in  similar 
cases,  and  according  to  my  limited  mental  powers  it  is  the  only 
one  to  be  made  when  you  consider  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

Judge  Kerxociiait  :  The  trouble  with  the  unmarried  wife  is 
she  is  not  guilty  of  doing  anything  that  she  felt  was  wrong  her- 
self, I  don't  think.  The  two  wives  are  friendly.  I  don't  think 
they  are  now;  that  is  what  made  the  trouble;  I  think  they  got 
into  a  row  together,  although  the  legal  wife  did  her  level  best  to 
cover  the  other  one,  and  both  of  the  women  have  got  young  chil- 
dren not  a  year  old.  Whether  to  commit  those  two  children  to 
some  institution,  I  don't  know.     The  first  case  is  more  simple 
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^^here  the  woman  has  takea  up  with  another  man  and  lived 
together  not  married,  with  two  sets  of  children.  Judge  Collins 
tliinikB  those  cases  should  be  put  before  the  District  Attorney  and 
liave  him  decide  whether  he  cared  to  have  a  criminal  prosecution 
<xr  not. 

The  President  :  That  first  case,  I  understand  you  discharged 
the  proposition. 

Judge  Keenociian  :  Yes,  and  the  other  case  we  convicted, — 
the  man  and  one  of  the  women. 

TuE-  President  :  Those  people  are  probably  living  under 
circumstances  about  as  good  as  though  legally  married  and  prob- 
ably taking  as  good  care  of  their  children  as  if  legally  married. 
I  think  you  have  got  to  take  conditions  as  they  stand  and  judge 
each  individual  case  on'  its  own  merits. 

Judge  Appell:  We  cannot  come  to  the  point  where  we  are 
going  to  pardon  adultery  and  permit  a  condition  that  we  were  just 
talking  about  ten  minutes  ago  of  starting  a  child  in  right.  I  don't 
care  how  young  the  children  may  be ;  it  is  for  their  own  good  and 
welfare  to  take  them  from  parents  who  live  like  animals.  If  they 
are  brought  up  in  that  condition  the  natural  result  will  be  that 
they  will  ultimately  be  inhabitants  of  State  prisons  or  worse. 

The  President:  Doesn't  that  depend  upon  the  individual 
case  to  a  considerable  extent  ?  Haven't  you  run  across  cases  where 
the  man  —  it  is  most  always  the  case  of  the  man  deserting  the 
woman,  and  you  run  across  it  lots  of  times  where  they  have  lived 
together  and  it  is  only  by  accident  that  anybody  discovers  they 
are  not  legally  married  ? 

Judge  Appell:  Yes,  but  when  they  practice  polygamy  like 
the  case  Judge  Kemochan  cities,  it  is  worse  yet. 

The  President  :  Yes,  that  is  a  more  serious  situation.  There 
you  have  got  the  man  who  goes  into  the  thing  wilfully  and  know- 
ing that  his  legal  wife  is  living  and  the  woman  probably  knowing 
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he  had  a  legal  wife  living.  There  is  a  different  situation,  but 
when  you  come  to  those  women  whose  husbands  have  deserted 
them, —  and  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  them, —  you  have 
got  to  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  what  you  might  call  the 
more  deserving  cases ;  that  is,  where  their  living  has  been  decent 
and  above  reproach  and  the  only  thing  that  would  have  prevented 
it  being  a  bona  fide  marriage  is  there  is  a  legal  obstacle  in  ilu- 
way. 

Judge  x\ppell  :  I  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  committing 
the  offending  woman,  because  if  she  were  to  be  given  her  liberty 
now  and  this  man  should  leave  her,  as  he  ultimately  will  (he 
won't  continue  to  support  the  two  women) ,  she  will  possibly  break 
up  some  home  in  the  future.  A  suspended  sentence  is  not  appreci- 
ated or  understood  by  the  average  foreigner. 

The  President:     That  is  the  second  ease  vou  moan. 

Judge  Appell:  Yes.  If  this  woman  is  not  committed  now 
she  is  only  going  to  repeat  this  offense  and  possibly  break  up  a 
home.  She  hasnH  broken  up  this,  but  ultimately  she  will  break 
up  some  home  if  not  taught  by  incarceration  that  she  has  broken 
both  a  moral  and  statute  law. 

Hon.  John  J.  Monaghan,  City  Judge,  Lacic\wanna:  I 
don't  feel  that  offenders  should  be  let  go  totally  free  without  some 
punishment  and  I  don't  believe  those  children  should  be  com- 
mitted to  some  institution.  I  believe  the  father  should  be  made 
to  care  for  the  children  of  both  families  and  the  woman  should 
get  a  chance  herself.  Have  the  woman  put  under  the  charge  of 
some  officer  to  see  that  she  didn't  commit  this  offense  again  or  go 
into  another  family,  and  if  she  did,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  that 
officer  to  take  her  before  the  judge.  This  isn't  a  case  for  the 
Children's  Court;  it  is  a  case  for  the  criminal  court.  The  chil- 
dren have  committed  no  offense,  only  something  brought  on  to 
them  by  their  parents. 

I  have  more  peculiai*  conditions  in  my  city  than  any  city 
in  the  United  States  today.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  race  under 
the  sun  that  isn't  in  Lackawanna  and  I  am  the  only  judge  there. 
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I  have  civil,  children's,  and  domestic  cases.  I  have  had  lots  of 
those  cases  in  my  court.  I  have  numerous  cases  come  where 
families  have  from  two  to  ten  and  fifteen  boarders.  After  a  while 
the  woman  gets  to  thinking  more  of  a  boarder  than  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  husband  is  in  court  and  they  won't  stand  for  any- 
thing else  but  that  the  husband  be  sent  away.  We  realize  those 
facts,  and  when  I  say  "  we  "  I  include  my  probation  oflScer.  We 
see  right  away  the  intent  of  the  woman  and  I  send  my  probation 
ofiicer  to  the  home  and  find  out  which  is  the  man  that  is  thought 
most  of  there  and  drive  him  out  of  the  house.  If  we  feel  that  the 
family  can  get  along  without  the  boarders,  we  drive  them  all  out 
because  we  see  it  is  the  attention  given  to  those  boarders  that  is 
causing  the  trouble  in  the  house. 

In  the  juvenile  delinquency  cases,  one  day  this  week  I  had  over 
sixty  cases  before  me  of  car  burglary,  and  it  was  all  the  parents' 
fault.  A  car  of  com  was  burglarized;  the  officers  didn't  catch 
those  children  stealing  anything,  but  in  every  house  the  officers 
visited  they  found  four  or  five  bushels  of  com.  The  officers 
charged  the  children  with  juvenile  delinquency.  I  told  the  officers 
that  they  had  done  wrong,  that  they  should  have  taken  the  parents 
in  charged  with  petty  larceny  and  with  a  criminal  charge  that  the 
goods  were  found  in  the  houses.  The  railroad  officer  first  found* 
the  car  pilfered  and  then  went  and  searched  the  houses  and  found 
the  com  in  the  houses.  I  have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  those 
cases  every  month.  It  is  a  natural  thing  for  four,  six  or  eight 
children  to  go  down  and  pull  out  shoes  and  cloth,  whiskey  and 
everything  else  out  of  the  cars.  I  believe  I  have  more  cases 
on  probation  in  Lackawanna  than  any  other  city  in  the  State  for 
one  probation  officer,  (I  have  an  assistant  woman  probation  offi- 
cer) and  there  are  about  seventy-eight  cases. 

Those  are  the  conditions  in  Lackawanna.  We  have  Spaniards, 
East  Indians,  Bulgarians,  Croatians,  Slavs,  Polish,  and  I  belicno 
every  nationality  under  the  sun,  and  our  domestic  relation  cases 
are  something  pitiful  sometimes.  I  couldn't  hardly  explain  the 
nature  of  them  to  you,  but  the  case  the  judge  spoke  about  I  feel 
should  be  a  criminal  charge.  I  don't  believe  in  putting  the 
blame  all  on  the  woman ;  I  believe  in  giving  the  woman  a  chance. 
It  was  the  first  time  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court; 
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there  is  no  doubt  the  womaa  kjiew  she  was  doing  wroaig;  but  she 
wasn't  caught  at  it  and  I  don't  believe  in  driving  her  away  as 
soon  as  it  was  found  out.  I  believe  the  fatlier  should  be  made  to 
case  for  those  children  and  they  should  be  put  under  the  direction 
of  some  officers. 

Mr.  Chaeles  L.  Chute,  Seceetary  of  the  Coi^febence:  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  just  a  word  at  this  point  It  struck 
me  when  Judge  Moiiaghan  was  speaking  that  a  case  such  as  Judge 
Kemochan  mentioned  cannot  be  decided  in  the  court  on  the  mere 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  offense,  but  has  to  be  decided  by 
investigation  of  the  social  conditions  in  the  homa  The  work  of 
the  court  cannot  be  done  only  in  the  court,  of  course,  and  a  case 
of  that  kind  would  have  to  be  considered  on  its  merits  as  an  indi- 
vidual matter;  it  would  depend  wholly  on  what  was  found  by  the 
investigator  of  the  court  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  for  the 
children  in  that  case  and  whether  they  should  be  removed  or  not 

Of  course,  the  children's  welfare  should  be. put  first,  but  in 
order  to  do  that  it  might  very  well  be  that  their  welfare  would 
be  best  conserved  by  leaving  them  in  the  home  if  they  were  prop- 
erly taken  care  of,  properly  educated,  even  if  the  parents  were 
technically  guilty  of  the  offense  of  adultery.     The  investigation 
would  have  to  solve  that  question  and  then  the  treatment  after- 
ward would   depend   on   whether   those  parents,  sinned   mostly 
through    ignorance    or   pressure    of  economic   circumstances   or 
various  other  things,  or  whether  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done 
was  to  give  them  the  punishment  recommended.     I  could  take 
issue  a  little  with  Judge  Appell's  suggestion  that  foreigners  or 
any  other  people  did  not  respond  to  a  suspended  sentence.     Prob- 
ably they  don't  to  a  suspended  sentence,  but  to  probation  prop- 
erly conducted  I  observe  that  it  is  the  foreigners  and  the  poor 
and  the  unf  ortimate  that  respond  best  of  all  because  it  is  an,  edu- 
cational process  and  also  a  disciplinary  process  and  certainly  bet- 
ter to  try  out  in  a  casa  of  that  kind  or  as  many  cases   as  can 
use  it,  at  least  to  try  it,,  before  sending  people  away  to  institu- 
tions, which  I  think  should  be  considered  a  last  resort 

Judge  Doolet  :    It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  reeogaize^  the 
fact  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  our  laws  is  to  sustain  the  moral 
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sentmiQiit  of  our  commiuiities.    Looking  in  tfafO  baokground,  this  is 
a  Christian  country;  presumably  those  Italians  are  taught  the 
OhoriBtian  doctrine  that  man  and  woman  knew  when  they  came 
together  ill^timately  that  they  are  committing  a  moral  wrong. 
We  must  look  upon  (if  we  extend  leniency  to  either  one  of  thean) 
the  effect  it  will  have  upon  their  kiiid,  their  race,  their  neighbors, 
and  their  environment.    It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter, as  I  said  before,  for  the  State  and  better  for  the  children  that 
for  the  time  being  those  children  should  be  taken  and  placed 
in  an  institution  where  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  religious 
training  and  thus  uplift  their  morals  than  to  allow  them  to  be 
sent  back  to  that  immoral  father  and  the  woman  with  whom  he 
is  living.    You  have  got  to  impress  upon  these  people  tiiiat  the 
moral  law  must  be  upheld  and  iJie  best  method  of  impressing  upon 
them  ^ould  be  to  impose  a  sentence  upon  both,  both  upon  the 
father  and  woman,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  their  com- 
munity, in  addition  to  taking  away  the  children  from  the  immoral 
surroundings. 

JuDGX  Judge  :  That  just  goes  baok  to  what  I  said  in  the  paper, 
that  these  people  (*ome  to  this  country  lOud  nobody  teLU  them  of 
the  chained  conditions  in  this  country  from  the  .countries  whence 
liiey  came.  These  ought  to  be  some  fos;ce  to  get  t&  work  before 
the  court  is  resorted  to ;  there  ought  to  be  some  great  moral  agency 
whadb  w^uld  go  to  these  people  and  tell  them  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  this  country  from  the  countries  from  whence  they  came. 
It  is  positive  cruelty  to  remove  a  child  from  its  mdther  at  the  age 
of  one  year.  Very  few  courts  will  sustain  any  court  in  removic^ 
a  child  from  its  mother  under  the  age  of  two  years  unless  there 
are  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with  that  case.  From 
the  country  that  these  people  come  from  possibly  the  conditions 
are  vastly  different;  probably  people  do  live  together  in  adultery. 
It  may  possibly  be  so,  and  these  people  come  and  nobody  tells 
^m  of  the  difference.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  violate 
the  laws  of  this  country?  There  should  be  some  moral  force 
which  is  able  to  .go  to  those  people  and  tell  them  they  cannot  live 
in  adultery  in  this  x^ountry  and  when  thi^  case  (Comes  to  the  court 
this  .good  judge  has  a  mighty  tough  proposition  on  his  hand.     I 
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made  an  order  once  that  the  man  had  to  support  two  families  and 
I  guess  he  is  doing  it  yet.  I  never  heard  of  any  trouble.  How- 
ever, in  this  case  one  of  the  women  was  in  Montreal  and  the  other 
in  Buffalo,  but  the  woman  in  Montreal  is  getting  her  support 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  send  a  child  to  an  institution  except  as  a 
last  resort  I  don't  care  how  good  the  institution  is,  it  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  mother ;  you  lose  the  mother^s  love  entirely  in 
the  institution.  The  child  is  brought  up  as  a  machine ;  it  has  no 
use  for  its  head  and  somebody  else  does  all  the  thinking  for  the 
child,  and  when  finally  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  that  child  is 
thrown  out  into  the  world  and  put  upon  its  own  resouroes  it  is 
absolutely  helpless  and  doesn't  know  how  to  take  care  of  itsdf. 
It  has  got  to  be  a  mighty  bad  home  before  I  will  take  a  child  from 
it.  You  take  the  boy  brought  up  in  our  cities  who  is  daily 
dodging  automobiles  and  sees  the  things  going  on  in  the  city  and 
he  is  generally  able  to  take  care  of  himself  at  the  age  of  fourte«i, 
and  it  is  a  mighty  tough  thing  for  n  judge  to  take  a  smaU  c^ild 
away  from  its  mother  unless  the  conditions  are  so  terribly  bad 
that  it  would  be  a  positive  injury,  physically  and  morally  to  that 
child  to  remain  in  those  bad  surroundings.  We  have  disagreed 
with  many  children's  aid  societies  and  charity  organizations  on 
this  policy.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  create  laws  within  the 
past  dozen  years  to  make  it  very  easy  to  take  children  away 
from  their  parents  upon  slight  pretexts.  The  institutions  nil 
over  the  United  States  are  filled  with  children,  so  it  is  mighty 
hard  sometimes  to  get  a  child  into  an  institution  when  you  have  to. 

I  want  you  judges  to  think  something  about  what  Judge  Appell 
said  about  dealing  with  truants.  His  idea  is  right,  to  say  to  the 
parents :  "  If  you  cannot  compel  that  child  to  go  to  school,  then 
that  child  is  an  ungovernable  child  and  you  must  swear  to  an 
information  charging  that  child  with  being  ungovernable,  and  we 
will  commit  that  child  to  an  institution."  Don't  stop  there,  but 
say  further:  "But  remember  that  it  is  going  to  cost  you  $3  a 
week  to  maintain  that  child  in  that  institution  and  you  have  got 
to  pay  it;"  and  you  will  find  out  then  they  won't  swear  to  many 
informations  and  the  child  will  be  in  school  regularly. 

I  don't  want  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States  in  general  to  think  that  juvenile  delinquency  has 
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jiicreased  in  great  numbers.    I  am  speaking  now  for-  the  city  of 
Jiuffalo.      The  President  in  his  opening  remarks  said  it  had 
increased  largely.    In  the  city  of  Buffalo  we  have  less  children  in 
the  court  in  1917  than  we  had  in  1911 ;  less  children  were  com- 
-mitted  to  institutions  by  30  per  cent  in  1917  than  there  was  in 
1911.    We  had  just  about  100  more  children  in  the  court  in  1917 
than  we  had  in  1916.     This  is  accountable  for  entirely  by  the 
industrial  situation  now  prevailing.     I  have  taken  boys  out  of 
«hop8  who  were  earning  $18  a  week  and  put  them  back  in  school 
because  the  law  said  they  had  to  go  to  school.    They  were  fifteen 
years  old  and  hadn't  passed  through  the  sixth  grade.     We  find 
boys  earning  $18  and  $20  a  week.     I  took  a  girl  a  month  ago, 
fifteen  years,  who  looked  to  be  twenty-three ;  I  thought  she  was  the 
mother  of  a  family  in  the  court.     She  was  working  as  a  section 
hand  on  the  Erie  Railroad  earning  $2.70  a  day.     I  forced  that  girl 
to  return  to  school,  and  there  she  sits  a  dissatisfied,  discontented 
girl  who  has  reached  her  limit  in  book  learning;  there  she  sits 
forced  in  that  class  with  small  children  in  the  fifth  grade  and  is 
compelled  to  go  to  school  when  she  had  been  earning  $2.70  a  day. 
The  occupation  of  a  section  hand  isn't  a  desirable  one  for  a  girl, 
bat  in  these  extraordinary  times  we  find  women  engaged  in  all 
Iduids  of  occupations.     This  is  a  great  big  buxom  girl,  broad- 
shouldered,  capable  of  handling  a  sledge,  and  she  is  in  the.  public 
school  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade,  and  before  she  was  earning 
$2.70  a  day  and  was  satisfied.     I  believe  in  the  education  of 
children;  I  like  to  see  them  kept  in  school  until  sixteen  years 
old,  but  if  we  are  going  to  enforce  these  laws  so  strictly  we  must 
go  into  the  conditions  and  do  something  to  help  the  parents  of  these 
people.    Most  of  these  children  are  compelled  to  go  to  school  until 
sixteen  because  they  are  not  high  enough  to  graduate. 

So  as  far  as  Buffalo  is  concerned  juvenile  delinquency  has  not 
increased.  We  find  that  in  our  work  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  To 
a  large  degree  there  is  a  personal  element  which  enters  into  it. 
When  we  discover  an  epidemic  of  truancy  or  some  particular 
crime  upon  the  part  of  children  in  a  particular  district  or  a  par- 
ticular school,  we  go  to  that  neighborhood  or  that  school  and  the 
school  principal  assembles  the  children  and  we  give  those  chil- 
dren talks  and  tell  them  of  the  dangers  that  are  constantly  sur- 
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rounding  them ;  we  tell  them  how  easy  it  is  to  get  into  troable; 
we  go  into  Mothers'  Clubs,  Men's  Assemblies,  Church  Societies 
and  give  these  talks.  "Now,  whether  or  not  that  has  had  any  effect 
I  don't  know,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  number  of  children 
has  decreased  instead  of  increased  in  the  Buffalo  Juvenile  CourL 
As  the  good  judge  says,  it  is  mighty  easy  in  the  large  cities  for  a 
child  to  be  arrested.  What  is  a  prank  out  in  the  country  is  a 
crime  in  a  city.  Now  imagine  how  the  court  felt  some  time  age 
when  opening  the  docket  he  f oimd  three  boys  in  the  court  charged 
with  petty  larceny  and  as  we  read  on  in  detail  we  find  these  three 
boys  were  charged  with  the  horrible  crime  of  robbing  a  cherry 
tree.  Some  maiden  lady,  the  owner  of  some  cherry  trees,  found 
these  boys  in  the  tree  and  immediately  tel^honed  to  the  police 
station,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  police  got  there  in  time  and  the 
boys  were  arrested.  We  went  on  and  had  these  boys  describe  the 
location  of  these  cherry  trees.  They  were  boys  who  went  to  Num- 
ber Sixteen  School  in  Delaware  avenue,  and  as  they  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  location  of  those  trees,  our  mind  went  back  thirty-five 
years  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  reminiscent  mood  and  when  the 
boys  had  concluded  we  discovered  that  we  ourselves  had  been  in 
those  same  trees  thirty-five  years  ago.  Now,  imagine  the  tou^  job 
ihsA  the  judge  has  got  to  dispose  of  a  case  like  that.  I  had  to 
severely  reprimand  the  boys  and  apologize  to  the  good  lady  who 
had  them  arrested. 

Ma.  Chabues  H.  Johnson,  Seghetabt,  State  Boabd  of 
Chabities:  It  may  interest  the  conference  in  connection  with 
what  Judge  Judge  has  said  that  last  fall  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  made  a  sort  of  an  investigation  throughout  the  State 
to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  inci^ase  in  juvenile  crime.  The 
cause  for  making  that  investigation  was  that  we  were  entering  on 
a  war  period  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  as  soon  as  the 
war  broke  out  there  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Of  course,  we  realize  that  in  this  country  we  have  not 
by  any  means  approximated  the  conditions  on  that  side, —  the 
dark  streets,  fathers  and  older  brothers  having  gone  to  the  war 
and  a  great  many  changes  in  education  and  labor  laws  made  it 
possible  for  that  tremendous  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency  to 
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taire  place.     We  were  instructed  in  this  country  that  we  should 
learn  from  our  allies  and  it  seemed  wise  for  us  to  learn  in  this 
particular  respect  also,  and  I   arranged  a  series  of  conferences 
throughout  the  State  with  the  police  authorities  and  committing 
magistrates  to  ascertain  whether  there  had  been  any  inci^ase  the 
first  six  months  after  the  United  States  actually  entered  into  the 
Trar.    We  found,  with  two  exceptions,  there  was  no  increase  in 
any  city  of  the  State.    We  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  justify 
-any  alarm.     Now,  next  March  or  April  we  are  going  to  ask  for 
information  again  and  go  over  the  field  probably  every  six  months 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  increase  gradually  taking  place,  and 
if  such  should  be  the  case  it  would  then  be  advisable  that  we  get 
together  in  that  community  and  ascertain  what  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  that  increase  in  juvenile  crime.     It  was 
interesting,    Mr.    Chairman,    to   notice   in    these   various    little 
informal  gatherings,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  that  oame  from 
cities  we  couldn't  personally  visit,  that  there  were  two  predomi- 
nating causes  that  were  submitted  by  the  various  men  interested 
in  this  problem.     One  was  the  problem  of  the  home,  which  has 
been  referred  to  here  this  morning ;  and  the  other  was  that  prob- 
lem Judge  Judge  has  referred  to, —  the  child  being  taken  from 
work  and  compelled  to  attend  school  when  it  really  was  too  men- 
tally unstable  to  attend  school.     Those  two  conditions  seemed  to 
be  quite  common  throughout   the  whole  State  and   the  police 
officials  and  committing  officers  have  been  struggling  with  that 
first  problem  especially, — ^the  problem  of  the  broken-down  home 
or  defective  home,  the  home  that  doesn't  function  as  a  normal 
home  should  function.     It  would  seem,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
time  ought  to  come  when  a  community  would  take  the  child  some- 
what more  seriously  than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  when  the  matter 
of  expenditures  for  child  welfare  would  not  be  considered  as  a 
mere  additional  expenditure,  but  a  very  wise  and  necessary  invest- 
ment.   The  matter  has  gone  too  far  when  the  child  comes  to  your 
attention.    Your  work  is  in  the  nature  of  prevention  and  through 
the  probation  officer  and  your  work  a  good  deal  of  preventive 
work  is  done ;  but  the  real  preventive  work  should  be  set  in  motion 
before  your  court  is  reached.     The  community  should  be  alive 
to  the  necessities  of  child  welfare  in  every  community.    The  aver- 
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age  city  is  not  a  normal  place  for  child  life ;  it  doesn't  permit  the 
natural  functioning  of  a  child's  activities,  and  because  it  doesn't 
do  that  it  is  up  to  the  citizens  of  the  community  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  future  and  to  prevent  the  child  from  taking  even  the  first 
step  on  the  road  of  delinquency  to  provide  all  the  social  agencies 
and  activities  possible, —  the  church,  the  school,  the  boy's  club^ 
the  playground,  the  swimming  pool,  everything  that  we  can  sup- 
ply for  the  boy  and  girl, —  a  normal  outlet  for  their  natural 
activities.  The  next  great  step,  I  think,  for  our  communities  in 
this  particular  respect  is  to  set  in  motion  a  system  of  cooperative 
social  agencies,  not  creating  new  agencies,  but  making  those  we 
have  cooperate,  for  the  great  purpose  of  protecting  the  child,  mak- 
ing the  city  life  safe  for  the  child  and  preventing  the  child  from 
even  coming  to  the  attention  of  your  mercies. 

Db.  Bernstein,  Superintendent,  Kome  Custodial  Asylum: 
Don't  let's  make  some  place  outside  the  home  more  attractive  than 
the  home.    There  is  the  trouble. 


SECOND  SESSION 

Friday  Afternoon,  February  8 

The  President  :  It  has  been  very  apparent  to  any  of  us  who 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  problem  of  the  institutions  for  the 
handling  of  the  various  people  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  the 
State  was  up  against  a  very  serious  problem;  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  institutions  that  need  to  be  shifted  around  and  to  perform 
another  class  of  work;  that  we  are  lacking  in  some  institutions; 
for  instance,  homes  for  delinquent  girls  modeled  on  the  lines 
the  Hudson  Training  School,  and  places  for  the  young  misde- 
meanants. In  fact,  the  whole  problem  of  handling  the  prison 
population  and  the  delinquents  and  unfortunates  in  this  State 
needs  a  radical  readjustment,  and  especially  have  we  in  the  courts 
felt  the  need  of  institutions  that  would  handle  those  who  were 
sub-normal  mentally.  We  are  exceedingly  fortunate  today  in 
having  with  us  the  Chairman  of  the  Hospital  Development  Com- 
mission which  has  been  appointed  to  study  this  whole  situation. 
The  Senator  has  given  a  lot  of  time  and  study  to  this  proposition 
and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  Senator  Henry  M. 
Sage  of  Albany,  who  will  talk  on  the  subject  of  "  Feeble-Minded- 
ness  and  the  State." 

FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS  AND  THE  STATE 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Sage,  State  Senator,  Albany,  (Chairman 
OF  THE  Hospital  Development  Commission:  I  believe  you 
are  to  hear  today  from  Dr.  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Hastings  who  will 
go  into  the  subject  which  I. know  is  in  all  your  thoughts  about 
some  kind  of  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  delinquent,  or  the 
defective  delinquent  as  the  problem  is  called. 

Last  year,  after  being  for  two  years  the  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  realized  that  we  were  appro- 
priating in  the  dark,  that  we  were  a2)propriating  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  for  our  hospitals  for  the  insane 
without  knowing,  except  on  someone  else's  say  so,  whether  wo 
were  appropriating  the  right  amount  or  for  the  right  purposes. 
With  that  thought  in  my  mind  and  after  having  visited  a  few 
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State  institutioiifl  for  the  insane  and  seeing  the  way  things  were 
going,  I  drew  a  bill  which  was  originally  intended  merely  to  take 
up  the  insane  situation,  to  develop  the  institutions  symetrically, 
to  know  exactly  what  we  were  doing,  and  lay  out  a  course  which  in 
ten  years  would  take  care-  of  our  pieseat  overcrowding  and  of  the 
natural  increase  in  insanie  persons  in  the  State.  The-  situation 
was  and  is  acute.  Then  I  laid  that  program  out,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  we  wanted  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time ;  the  State  cannot 
make  all  its  xeform^  in  one  year.  The  year  before  we  had  taken 
up  the  prison  situation  and  I  think  that  we  hare  put  the  prison 
situation  in  a  fair  way  to  be  entirely  solved  for  the  benefit  and 
honor  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  insane  situ- 
ation soEimed  the  next,  but  there  was  such  a  demand  that  the 
feeble-minded  problem  should  be  taken  up  that.we  added  that  in 
the  bill.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  wording  of  the  bill,  but  the 
Commission  was  to  take  up  the  feeble-minded  problem  and  make 
an  attempt  at  its  solution.  We  knew  nothing  about  it;  we  knew 
it  was  a  big  problem ;  we  knew  that  the  Legislature  had  avoided 
it  purposely  for  years  because  iSm^  felt  it  was  such  a  big  problem 
and  that  the  expenditure*  would  have  to  be  so  eDormons.  We 
started  out  with  our  Commission  last  July  and  we  spent  prac- 
tically aU  the  time  until  cold  weather  traveling  all  over  the  State, 
visiting  and  inspecting  all  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  all 
the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  a  number  of  other  insti- 
tutions, and  we  also  visited  Boston  and  went  through  the  feeble- 
minded institutions  there,  the  psychopathic  hospital  there,  and 
went  to  Whitley,  Ontario,  and  saw  the  instituti<m  there. 

We.  absorbed  a  good  deal.  There  wasn't  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, except  Mr.  Johnson,  who  when  we  started  out  biew  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  feeble-minded.  We  felt  after  our  trips  and 
after  learning  all  we  could  that  perhaps  we  had  better  defer  until 
another  year  any  findings  in  the  matter,  because  we  felt  then  and 
we  feeL  now  that  we  don't  know  enou^  to  come  to  any  direct  con- 
clusions.  But  there  are  one  or  two  outstanding  things  that 
impressed  themsdves  on  every  member  of  this'  Commission.  One 
of  them*  was  this:  That  there  is  no  possible  way  of  ever  solving 
the  feeble-minded  problem  until  we  find,  out  how  many  feeble 
minded  there  are  in  the  Staie  who  need  Stale  oare..    Thsre.  hare 
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l>een  a  nuinbei'  of  survevri  nuide  in  different  })ai'ts  of  the  country, 
ill  diiferent  counties,  and  from  those  surveys,  estimates  for  the 
\vhole  State  have  been  made,  but  we  don't  know  that  these  esti- 
mates are  correct,  and  we  don't  know  of  that  estimated  30,000 
people  how  many  need  institutional  care. 

Last  winter  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  Education 
Department  to  establish  classes  for  backward  children,  and  we 
feel  that  those  classes  for  backward  children,  if  we  give  them  the 
iiecessaiy  amount  of  money  and  the  necessary  amount  of  organiz- 
ation in  the  Education  Department,  can  go  very  far  toward  a 
census  of  our  feeble-minded  children. 

The  report  of  this  Commission  is  going  to  be  out  in  a  few  days; 
it  is  merely  a  preliminary  report.  AYe  are  going  to  take  up  the 
second  question  that  was  forced  upon  all  of  our  consciences.  How 
in  the  world  can  we  ever  handle  this  problem  unless  the  State  has 
a  policy  ?  We  have  four  feeble-minded  institutions ;  each  one  is 
running  its  own  sweet  way  under  the  law  which  formed  it ;  they 
have  their  boards  of  managers  and  they  have  their  superintendents 
aad  as  long  as  they  keep  within,  the  law  they  can  take  any  kind 
of  policy  they  please  and  they  don't  have  to  consider  the  problem 
as  a  State-wide  problem  at  all ;  there  is  no  coordination  to  it  and 
it  is  a  perfectly  ridiculous  situation. 

The  State,  in  the  first  place,  should  define  what  a  feeble-minded 
person  is.  In  the  second  place,  it  should  have  a  body  of  men 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  just  as  the  Hospital 
Commission  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  it  should 
have  a  general  commitment  law  which  would  be  State-wide. 

If  we  can  accomplish  those  three  things  we  will  go  \'ery  far 
toward  putting  this  feeble-minded  problem  on  a  basis  where  we 
can  really  start  to  cure  it,  as  far  as  the  State  can  cure  it. 

In  our  investigations  we  found  other  things  outside  of  what  I 
have  just  said.  We  know  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  some 
institution  in  which  to  put  defective  delinquents.  We  also  know 
that  we  have  today  in  our  so-called  charitiible  group  of  institu- 
tions, Elmira  Reformatory,  Xapanoch,  Hudson  Training  School, 
Albion,  Bedford  Hills  and  Valatie.  Today  our  institution  at 
Elmira  is  very  largely  empty;  today  at  Bedford  Hills.  .  .  . 
I  visited  that  histitution  and  if  I  remember  the  figures  correctly 
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more  than  00  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  that  institution,  which  is 
t'upjwscd  to  be  a  reformatoiy  institution,  are  either  feeble-mintlal, 
psychopathic  or  on  the  border  line.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  cannot  reform  anybody  if  we  are  going  to  take  normal  pet)ple 
who  ai'e  refomiable  under  proper  conditions  and  mix  them  up 
with  a  lot  of  feeble-minded  people  who  are  not  refoi-mable.  IVat 
jx)u  have  all  those  institutions;  they  are  emptying  today;  our 
prisons  are  emptying,  and  the  thing  that  I  feel  ought  to  be  done 
—  tmd  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  thing  for  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men to  take  up,  because  we  are  pretty  busy  in  Albany  just  now 
and  have  more  on  our  hands  than  we  can  attend  to, —  is  why 
can't  there  be  some  reorganization  of  existing  institutions  which 
will  put  the  feeble-minded  into  a  couple  of  those  institutions? 
That  will  give  you  a  chance  for  the  reformatoi^r  in  another  place, 
and  perhaps  a  place  for  defective  delinquents  in  another  place.  We 
have  plenty  of  institutions;  it  would  be  foolish  to  spend  money  for 
new  institutions  when  we  have  institutions  at  hand  which  woiiM 
serve  the  purpose  with  a  slight  alteration.  I  think  we  have  all 
the  institutions  which  we  should  have  in  the  State,  with  the  poc>- 
sible  exception  of  another  for  epileptics.  We  only  have  one  fur 
epileptics  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  we  should  have 
another  in  the  easleni  part  of  the  State,  but  I  don't  think  the  State 
should  keep  on  building  institutions;  we  should  take  what  we 
already  have  and  rearrange  them  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  almost 
all  we  know  should  be  taken  care  of  in  an  institution. 

When  it  comes  to  the  feeble-minded  situation  you  have  one  of 
the  most  interesting  men  in  the  State  to  speak  to  you.  He  hiu^ 
gone  ahead  further  than  any  other  man,  1  believe,  in  the  Unitc^J 
States  in  developing  the  colony  idea;  I  mean,  of  course,  Dr.  Bern- 
stein. He  has  gone  further  than  the  men  over  east  led  by  Dr. 
Femald,  who,  I  think,  holds  the  foremost  place  today  on  this 
subject,  in  developing  the  idea  that  we  don't  have  in  the  first 
place  to  take  care  of  all  these  feeble-minded  people,  and  in  the 
second  place  that  a  large  proportion  are  better  oif  in  colonies 
where  they  can  become  almost,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting.  I 
think  Dr.  Bernstein  is  going  to  make  mistakes.  That  is  the  thing 
the  people  are  afraid  of  in  Boston,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
mistakes  and  find  out  where  we  make  mistakes  and  in  the  verv 
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development  of  that  scheme  I  believe  that  this  problem  which 
has  been  scaring  lis  all  to  death  for  years  will  gradually  fade 
away  until  we  find  the  whole  thing  can  be  accomplished  without 
the  expenditure  of  any  very  large  amount  of  extra  money.  I 
believe  he  is  on  the  right  track  and  they  are  watching  for  his 
lead. 

You  have  the  people  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about  to 
follow  me.  I  wanted  to  start  the  ball  rolling  and  speak  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  the  State  is  trying  to  do.  At  least*  the  State 
has  taken  hold  of  this  proposition  and  intends  l)cfore  it  iz'otrf 
through  the  proposition  shall  be  properly  solved. 

The  President  :  Senator,  on  behalf  of  the  Magistrates'  Asso- 
ciation and  our  visiting  friends,  I  want  to  thank  you.  I  think 
myself  from  what  little  I  know  of  the  situation  that  you  have 
made  the  first  real  comprehensive  start  towards  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  which  we  all  know  is  an  acute  one. 

I  will  ask  Judge  Kernochan  if  he  will  preside. 

Hon.  Frederic  Kernochan,  Chief  Justice,  Court  of 
Special,  Sessions,  New  York  City,  presiding:  The  gentle- 
man on  the  program  to  initiate  the  discussion  of  this  jiroWem  is 
the  Honorable  George  L.  Hagar,  City  Judge  of  Buffalo. 

Hon.  George  L.  Hagar,  City  Judge,  Buffalo  :  The  subject 
that  we  are  to  discuss  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  every  city, 
and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  country.  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  made  a  verj-  deep  study  of  this  important  su1)ject,  except  as 
the  feeble-minded  or  the  mentally  deficient  have  conic  under  my 
observation  in  my  experience  on  the  Bench,  and  T  hu])J)oso  this 
discussion  should  be  centered  upon  the  work  that  the  magistrates 
are  called  upon  to  perform  while  on  the  Bench. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  initial  step  in  this  great  undertaking 
should  commence  in  our  public  schools.  We  all  know  from  our 
own  experience, —  those  of  us  who  have  children  in  the  pul^Hc 
schools — that  frequently  we  hear  of  scholars  being  far  behind 
those  of  the  same  age  in  the  public  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools  could  act  as  detec- 
tives in  finding  out  who  these  weak-minded  children  are  and  then 
have  them  placed  in  separate  grades  where  they  could  rcH^eive 
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.sixicfial  attention,  and  iK^rlnqKS  their  education  could  be  advanced 
to  some  extent  at  least.  It  .seems  to  me  that  if  such  a  step  were 
taken  that  we  could  prove  the  old  rule  that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  poimd  of  cure.  The  judges  all  know  that  90  |>or 
cent  of  the  criminals  are  not  normal  mentally,  are  not  of  the  aver- 
age intelligence.  Now,  if  in  connection  wuth  every  court  or  everj' 
city  we  could  have  a  psychopathic  laboratory  the  same  as  they 
have  in  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court,  it  would  help  solve  this 
j>roblem. 

In  Buffalo,  we  have  a  municipal  hospital  and  we  are  using 
it  dailv  for  alcoholics  or  offenders  troubled  with  e^'erv  kind  of 
disease  known  to  mankind,  and  we  commit  them  there  for 
examination,  mental  and  physical,  and  it  has  been  a  wonderful 
assistance  to  us  in  sentencing  these  unfortunates  and  knowing 
in  which  class  to  place  them, —  whether  they  should  be  punished 
or  whether  they  should  receive  treatment  from  experts.  That 
is  another  step  I  think  it  might  he  well  to  take  in  evers* 
jurisdiction. 

Another  })oint,  in  my  judgment,  that  might  well  he  raised  and 
(liscussed  is  the  question  of  power  of  commitment,  as  Senator 
Sage  has  well  said,  which  is  State-wide,  giving  the  magistrates 
j)ower  to  commit  after  a  mental  examination.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  solving  of  this  great  prob- 
lem and  if  we  had  such  power,  that  the  sentence  should  l)e  made 
an  indeterminate  one  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  experts  in  con- 
trol, to  l)e  discharged  when  this  governing  board  of  exj^erts  miglit 
see  fit  to  release  the  offender. 

These  three  }>oints  are  the  ones  that  occurred  to  me  and  I  think 
might  well  be  discussed  at  this  meeting.  I  do  think  that  a 
psychopathic  laboratory  should  l^e  established,  either  locally  or 
make  it  State-wide;  if  appropriations  could  be  obtained  from  the 
State  that  every  city  of  a  certain  size  would  have  such  an  institu- 
tion and  confer  upon  the  justices  of  the  peace  the  ix)wer  to  com- 
mit to  those  institutions  from  theij'  jurisdiction,  that  we  would 
have  some  place  where  we  could  learn  the  truth,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  learn  the  truth  as  to  whether  a  person  is  feeble-minded  or  is 
sub*normal.  The  various  degi'ees  of  mental  disorders  are  so 
numerous  that  a  layman  woukl  not  dare  to  touch  upon  them.    I 
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have  raised  these  three  points  and  I  trust  that  wo  may  hear 
further  discnssion  upon  them  or  any  other  points  that  may  he 
raised. 

Chief  Justice  Kerxochan  :  Judge  Garvin  of  our  court  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Feeble-Minded  last 
year,  and  he  deeply  regrets  that  his  court  assignments  prevent 
him  attending  today.  During  the  past  winter  Judge  Wadhams 
of  the  C0U1I:  of  General  Sessions,  Judge  Garvin  and  myself  had 
a  number  of  conferences  on  this  subject,  and  we  had  hopes  that 
last  year,  or  this  year,  we  would  be  able  to  have  the  Legislature 
make  provision  which  would  allow  us,  even  temporarily,  to  find 
some  place  for  the  feeble-minded  adult  offender.  The  present 
law,  providing  for  the  commitment  of  such  offenders  is  not  the 
best,  but  wc  can  work  with  it.  ^'ou  know  that  the  State  Charity 
Law  provides  that  any  probation  officer,  parole  officer,  warden, 
etc.,  who  finds  that  any  person  in  his  charge  is  feeble-minded, 
can,  by  making  application  to  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  have 
such  person  committed  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 
The  procedure  followed  is  practically  the  same  as  in  cases  of 
insane  persons.  In  some  instances  we  have  resorted  to  this  prac- 
tice, but  after  commitments  were  made  there  were  no  institutions 
available  to  which  the  offenders  could  be  sent  for  the  reason  that 
no  provision  has  been  made  in  these  institutions  to  provide  cus- 
todial treatment,  or  else  that  they  were  already  overcrowded.  Dr. 
Cornell,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Eandall's  Island  Hospital, 
time  and  again  temporarily  took  charge  of  these  unfortunates 
awaiting  their  reception  either  at  Rome  Custodial  Asylum  or 
Letchworth  Village,  but  no  matter  where  they  were  sent,  they 
proved  a  source  of  trouble.  The  records  show  that  some  tried  to 
burn  the  institution,  and  another  jumped  into  the  river  in  an 
endeavor  to  escape,  so  with  the  present  existing  law  there  is 
apparently  no  institution  properly  equipped  to  provide  custodial 
care  for  the  delinquent  adult  feeble-minded.  The  State  should 
provide  ample  laboratory  facilities,  and,  at  the  same  time  while 
we  are  developing  the  laboratories  we  have  got  to  develop  the 
receiving  end.  It  is  enough  to  discourage  a  judge  when  he  real- 
izes he  has  a  certain  type  of  offender  to  pass  upon  and  no  place 
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to  eoiumit  to.  In  fact  oue'a  coutcitiicc*  woiijd  l.c  iiioic  at  ease  if 
he  did  not  know  the  existing  type  of  offender  before  him.  The 
same  problems  come  up  before  our  Commissioner  of  Corrt^- 
tion  or  wardens  in  charge  of  penitentiaries  and  county  jails. 
I  think  our  organization  ought  to  do  everj'thing  possible  to 
have  the  Legislature  do  something  even  though  it  be  of  a  te-ii- 
porary  nature.  Our  end  of  the  problem  may  seem  comparatively 
unimportant,  but  we  should  have  some  square  in.  this  picture 
jmzzle  at  least.  It  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  I  feel  ovcry- 
one  here  regards  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do. 

Ji'DGE  Judge:  Several  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  a  new  training  school  for  girls  to  be  located  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York  State.  The  magistrates  had  shortly 
l)eforo  this  conference  been  notified  by  the  Training  School  at 
Hudson  that  they  proposed  to  send  all  girls  back  to  the  respective 
counties  when  they  discovered  that  they  were  feeble-minded  and 
could  not  be  properly  taken  care  of  in  the  Training  School  for 
Girls  at  Hudson.  It  presented  quite  a  difficult  problem  to  the 
different  communities  because  we  were  apt  to  have  a  lot  of  feeble- 
minded girls,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  turned  loose  iu 
the  community,  and  in  a  report  made  to  this  Association,  I,  among 
others,  advocated  that  the  procedure  which  you  hav^e  just 
described,  section  461  of  the  State  Charities  Law,  be  used ;  that 
is,  that  these  cases  be  given  to  the  courts  of  record,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  county  judge  for  disposition,  so  that  they  might  see 
for  themselves  just  the  problem  that  magistrates  were  up  against 
to  find  an  institution  to  which  to  commit  a  feeble-minded  child. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  did  it  in  their  communities,  but  we 
tried  it  in  Buffalo ;  we  sent  some  of  those  cases  of  children  where 
we  did  not  have  the  right  to  commit  to  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded ourselves —  we  have  the  right  to  commit  children  on  the 
certificate  of  two  mental  examiners  only  for  certain  offenses.  We 
had  two  of  these  feeble-minded  children  that  we  attempted  to 
find  places  for  and  they  were  turned  back  to  us  for  detention. 
I  just  wish  you  could  imagine  the  trouble  those  two  fellows  made 
for  sixty  days  in  our  Detention  Home.  We  tried  to  get  rid  of  thori 
by  all  manner  of  means.     Physicians  had  certified  that  they  were 
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feeble-iiiiiided,  but  they  were  not  committed  to  an  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  magistrates  to  put  this  problem  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
County  Court  and  let  them  see  what  a  problem  they  have  on  their 
hands.  Possibly  then  the  influence  of  those  men  could  be  brought 
to  boar  upon  the  Legislature  and  the  Legislature  would  provndo 
propter  i)laces  for  the  detention  of  these  feeble-minded  persons, 
lx)th  adults  and  children. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  general  assembly  has  given  nuich 
attention  to  the  literacy  measure  passed  by  Congress,  a  year  or  so 
ago,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  measure  is  going  to  be  highly  bene- 
ticial ;  l)ecause  in  our  experience  with  feeble-minded  children  we 
ftnd  that  the  parents  were  feeble-minded  and  had  possibly  been 
ill  this  countrv'  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  if  the  parents  come 
hero  feeble-minded  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  their  progeny 
are  feeble-minded.  So  if  feeble-minded  people  can  be  j)reventcd 
from  coming  into  the  country  in  the  first  place,  it  is  going  to  do 
away  largely  with  your  problem  of  feeble-mi ndedness. 

The  (\irAiRMAx:  Perhaps  Ave  will  get  the  answers  to  our  ques- 
tions here  from  Mr.  George  A.  Hastings,  Secretary  of  the  Xew 
York  C/ommittee  on  Feeble-Mindednes«,  who  is  to  speak  to  us  on 
''  What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Defective  Delinquent  ?" 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  DEFECTIVE  DELINQUENTS? 

^[r.  Geor(;e  a.  Hastings,  Secretarv,  Xew  York  Commit- 
tee ON  Feeble-Mindedness:  My  only  excuse  for  coming,  a  lay- 
man, to -address  this  professional  body,  is  that  your  secretary  was 
kind  enough  to  invite  me,  and  that  I  am.  the  executive  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
and  the  Xew  York  Committee  on  Feeble-Mindedness. 

I  w^ant  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  your  Association  for  its 
help  last  year  in  the  campaign  carried  on  to  bring  to  public  and 
official  attention  the  needs  of  the  feeble-minded.  I  am  sure  you 
shared  with  every  other  interested  body  the  gratification  felt  when 
the  Legislature  provided  funds  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  by  over  900. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  here  today,  but  I  think 
you  have  given  me  the  hardest  job  on  the  program.     I  do  not 
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know  of  uny  harder  question  to  answer  than  —  '^  ^Vhat  Shall  I^ 
Done  with  Defective  Delinquents  ? " 

Who  Are  thk  Defective  Delixquexts? 

1  do  not  need  to  tell  you  who  they  are.  You  who  are  magis- 
trates know  them  only  too  well, —  both  the  defectives  who  have 
actually  l)econie  delinquents  and  those  who  are  i)otentially  delin- 
quent, and  need  only  favorable,  or  rather  unfavorable  environ- 
ment and  opportunity  or  suggestion  to  become  actually  criminal. 
You  realize  that  both  juveniles  and  adults  are  in  this  category 
and  that  they  exist  in  large  numbers. 

Defective  delinquents  include  certain  types  of  sex  otfendei-s; 
women  liable  to  be  victimized ;  women  with  illegitimate  children ; 
certain  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics;  feeble-minded  children  with 
criminal  tendencies,  including  the  wayward  and  incorrigible ;  the 
constitutionally  inferior,  and  the  repeaters  and  *'  rounders  "  in 
all  these  classes. 

Are  There  Many  Defective  DELi.xgrENTs  ^ 

That  dejjends  u})on  whom  you  ask.  Some  authorities  assume 
that  })ecau9e  some  feeble-minded  persons  commit  crime,  all  feeble- 
minded ai'e  criminally  inclined.  Others  assume  because  some 
criminals  are  feeble-minded,  that  all  criminals  are  defective.  The 
estimates  of  delinquency  among  defectives  and  of  defectiveness 
among  delinquents  range  from  1  to  100  per  cent. 

Last  summer  the  Xew  York  Committee  on  Feeble-Mindednoiis 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  various  inquiries  which  have  l)een 
made  into  this  subject  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  leading,  com- 
petent authorities.  The  data  we  secured  led  us  to  a  coijs<M'v;itivo 
conclusion  that  about  one-third  of  the  feeble-minded  break  the 
law  and  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  law-breakers  are  feelJe- 
minded.  And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  State  of  New 
Yoit  has  not  provided  one  special  institution  for  this  class  of 
offenders  or  any  adequate  special  facilities  in  existing  institutions. 

My  own  feeling  is:  "  Never  mind  exactly  what  the  percenta^t^ 
are  — whether  10  per  cent,  or  33  1/3  per  cent  or  60  per  cent  — 
of  delinquents  who  are  defective;  we  know  that  the  jx^rcentage  is 
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high  enough  and  that  the  problem  is  sufficiently  distinct  and 
definite  to  require  something  to  be  done  about  it !  " 

What  Becomks  of  Defective  Delinquents  Now? 

Not  long  ago  an  organization  in  another  State  had  a  public 
meeting,  with  one  session  given  up  to  the  subject  of  defective 
delinquents.  I  attended  the  meeting  in  order  to  find  out  what 
that  State  was  doing  with  them.     The  experience  was  interesting. 

There  were  several  speeches;  the  session  lasted  two  hours.  In 
the  first  place  a  judge  said  that  after  the  home  and  the  school  had 
failed  to  appreciate  and  deal  ade(iuately  with  the  defective  delin- 
quent, he  got  into  the  court.  '*  I  donH  know  what  to  do  with 
him,"  said  the  judge.  *^  There  is  no  place  I  can  send  him.  I  am 
at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what  is  l>eftt  for  him  and  for  the 
community.'' 

A  prol)atiou  ofticer  spoke  next:  "  I  know  what  the  judge  does 
with  defective  delinquents,"  he  said.  "  He  puts  them  on  proba- 
tion with  me ;  they  are  not  fitted  for  probation ;  they  don^t  respond 
to  it,  and  they  tend  to  break  down  the  efficiency  of  probation 
work  with  normal  delinquents." 

The  next  si)eaker  was  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the  regular 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 

"  T^o,"  said  he,  "  the  probation  officer  doesnH  get  them  all.  I 
think  I  get  most  of  them  in  my  institution,  and  they  demoralize 
the  whole  place.  I  have  no  special  facilities  for  caring  for  them 
and  no  right  to  keep  them  indefinitely.  Eventually  many  of  them 
get  back  into  the  community  and  commit  new  offenses." 

The  sui)erintendent  of  a  penal  institution  next  declared  that 
he  got  most  of  them.  He  found  that  tliey  were  not  reformable, — 
that  you  cannot  put  right  instincts  and  right  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  society  into  a  defectiA'o  and  criminally  inclined  brain. 

The  sujierintendent  of  a  reformatory  felt  the  same  way.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  his  reformatory  were 
feeble-minde<l  and  he  was  devoting  a  good  share  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  trying  to  reform  somebody  who  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  could  not  l)e  reformed. 

All  of  the  si)eakers  thought  that  "  the  Legislature  ought  to  do 
something  about  this  very  important  problem." 
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I  pitied  a  legifilator  who  was  down  on  the  program  as  the  last 
speaker  to  discuss  a  practical  program  for  dealing  with  defective 
delinquents.  He  spoke  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem;  said 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it;  that  the  Legislature 
wanted  to  cooperate  and  then  threw  the  burden  back  on  the 
previous  speakers  and  urged  them  to  agree  on  a  program  of  what 
should  be  done. 

Here  was  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  ancient  and 
vicious,  but  altogether  popular,  game  of  "'  passing  the  buck." 
Passing  the  buck  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  serious  obstacle  to  getting  something  definite  done  on  this 
problem. 

What  I>o  I  Suggest  Doing  With  Defective   Delinqiexts? 

I  suggest  doing  something  with  them.  We  have  done  nothing 
long  enough.  The  only  way  to  do  something  about  them  is  to  do 
something!  We  should  get  together  and  agree  on  what  should 
be  done ;  we  should  tell  the  Legislature  what  we  think  that  some- 
thing is,  and  when  they  are  re^idy  to  put  the  program  thn)ugh,  wo 
should  get  behind  it  hard. 

It  can  he  done!  We  have  all  been  agreeing  for  years  that 
special  facilities  are  needed  for  the  care  of  this  class  of  people, 
and  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  essence  of  the  special 
treatment  needed  is  permanent  custodial  care  and  proper 
discipline. 

The  Hospital  Development  Commission,  created  by  the  last 
Legislature,  is  studying  this  whole  question  of  what  to  do  with 
the  feeble-minded.  They  are  finding,  as  Mr.  Choate  once  whim- 
sically expressed  it,  that  *'  the  great  trouble  in  trying  to  provide 
for  the  feeble-minded  is  that  there  are  so  many  of  us." 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  important  and  immediately 
urgent  phases  of  the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness  is  providing 
for  defective  delinquents;  they  are  the  ones  who  cause  the  most 
trouble  and  expense.  They  are  the  ones  who,  generally  speaking, 
come  from  the  families  with  bad  heredity  and  family  histories, 
whose  progeny  has  been  causing  trouble  and  expense  for 
generations. 
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If  we  cannot  provide  supervision  or  s^regation  for  all  the 
feeble-minded  in  the  near  future,  we  should  first  of  all  make  pro- 
vision for  this  most  difficult  class  —  the  disorderly,  dangerous  and 
criminal  class  —  the  defective  delinquent.  I  think  that  more  use 
could  be  made  of  the  machinery  of  the  courts,  the  schools,  the 
probation  systems  and  different  social  agencies  in  the  communi- 
ties, to  find  the  defective  delinquent  before  he  becomes  delin- 
quent If  he  is  discovered  early  and  properly  treated,  trained 
and  disciplined,  later  delinquencies  can  often  be  prevented. 

I  hope  that  the  Hospital  Development  Commission  has  it  in 
mind  to  suggest  a  careful  census  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
State  which  shall  show,  not  only  how  many  feeble-minded  there 
are,  but  what  types,  taking  into  account  their  heredity  and  family 
histories  and  records  as  to  past  deficiency  and  criminality.  Then 
the  number  for  whom  custodial  care  is  necessary  can  he 
determined. 

Personally  I  am  confident  that  such  a  census  will  show  the 
need  of  a  separate  and  new  institution  for  defective  delinquents, 
one  for  each  sex,  and  that  the  public  will  demand  such  an 
institution. 

But  that  is  going  to  take  time;  it  is  going  to  cost  a  greuit  <leal 
of  money,  and,  as  the  war  news  yesterday  and  this  morning  has 
made  us  realize,  we  are  engaged  in  a  job  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  which  may  take  time  and  no  inconsiderable  sum  of 
money.  I  doubt  if  we  are  in  a  position  in  this  State  at  this  time 
to  build  new,  large,  and  expensive  institutions  for  defective 
delinquents. 

But  the  need  of  such  provision  is  right  now  and  here;  there- 
fore, the  pertinent  question  arises  —  What  can  he  done  right  now 
in  the  way  of  relief  ?  I  think  there  are  two  things  which  can  l)e 
done  for  temporary  relief,  pending  further  study  of  the  whole 
problem  of  feeble-mindedness  and  the  taking  of  a  census. 

1.  Separate  departments  can  be  provided  in  the  present  insti- 
tions  for  the  feeble-minded  to  accommodate  disorderly  and  tur- 
bulent  types.  I  believe  that  the  superintendents  would  have  no 
trouble  in  dealing  effectively  with  defective  delinquents  if  they 
had  proper  facilities  and  adequate  staffs. 

2.  An  alternative  plan  is  to  reclassify  and  redistribute  the 
population   of  the  State   Keformatories.      On   account   of   pros- 
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parity,  the  war,  and  the  operation  of  parole  and  probation  sys- 
tems, there  has  been  recently  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  popu- 
lation of  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  there  has  also  been  a 
change  in  the  type  of  inmates  of  these  institutions.  Elmira, 
Kapanoch,  Bedford,  Valatie  and  Albion,  all  have  a  striking  per- 
centage of  feeble-minded  among  their  inmates.  This  fact  defeats 
the  very  purposes  for  which  these  institutions  were  established. 

No  one  institution  can  do  a  good  job  for  both  normal  and 
abnormal  inmates.  It  seems  an  extremely  imwise  and  unwar- 
ranted thing  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  continue  to  maintain 
reformatories,  supposedly  for  normal  offenders  susceptible  of 
reform,  and  then  fill  them  up  largely  with  defectives  who  do  not 
respond  and  who  cannot  respond  to  ordinary  reformatory  treat- 
ment Either  the  reformatories  should  have  all  normals  or  all 
abnormals;  I  do  not  believe  a  reformatory  can  exist  effectively, 
part  normal  and  part  defective,  any  more  than  the  nation  could 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 

Therefore,  isn^t  it  perfectly  practicable,  perfectly  sane,  and 
altogether  desirable  to  reclassify  the  inmates  in  these  institutions 
and  take  one  or  two  of  them  for  the  defective  delinquents  and 
keep  the  others  for  normal  delinquents  ?  I  earnestly  believe  that 
this  plan  promises  the  most  substantial  relief  for  the  present  and 
will  secure  it  in  the  shortest  time. 

As  a  corollary  to  such  a  plan,  there  should  be  provision  made 
for  the  legal  interchange  of  inmates  between  the  correctional  and 
custodial  institutions.  Likewise,  legislation  should  be  provided 
so  that  the  defectives  can  be  held  as  long  as  necessary. 

What  is  the  Part  of  the  Magistrates  ? 

I  think  the  magistrates  have  a  very  definite  part  in  helping 
with  this  problem  of  the  defective  delinquent.  First,  of  course, 
there  should  be  general  recognition  of  the  need  of  considering 
the  mental  factors  in  all  cases  brought  before  them.  In  the  second 
place,  they  should  secure  diagnostic  and  detention  facilities  for 
their  courts. 

Third,  they  have  a  duty  to  help  interpret  to  the  public  the 
need  of  such  things,  and  they  should  be  willing  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  to  stand  behind  legislators  and  State 
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departments  trying  to  do  something  definite  and  practical  on  the 
problem. 

The  Hospital  Development  Commission  is  considering  the  very 
serious  question  of  u  State  i)oliey  of  dealing  with  the  feeble- 
minded, of  a  uniform  commitment  law  and  procedure,  and  of 
providing  adequate  institutional  accommodations. 

It  is  expected  that  this  report  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature.  Its  recommendations  will  grow  out  of  a  most  pains- 
taking and  fair-minded  study  of  the  whole  problem  made  by  a 
group  of  men,  including  both  experts  and  practical  men,  and 
should  command  general  attention  and  careful  study.  Pei'son- 
ally,  I  believe  that  it  will  conmuiud  commendation  and  support. 

If  this  reix)rt  is  sound  in  the  great  essentials  of  this  big  prob- 
lem—  if  it  strikes  at  the  things  which  most  clearly  need  doing 
now,  and  projjoses  a  sane,  practical  way  to  get  at  the  job  —  I 
personally  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  all  join  hands,  get 
behind  it  and  help  put  it  through.  I  have  been  impressed  during 
the  last  year  on  occtisional  trips  to  Albany  by  the  handicap  under 
which  legislators  work  when  they  are  honestly  trying  to  do  some- 
thing desired  hy  the  public. 

Constantly  they  are  confused,  perplexed  and  discouraged  by 
lack  of  agreement  among  experts  and  organizations  who  might 
be  presumed  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  was  once  stated 
in  Albany'  that  if  the  people  who  were  interested  in  a  certain  prob- 
lem could  be  locked  in  a  room  and  made  to  stay  there  until  they 
agreed  upon  the  essentials,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  got  some- 
where.   I  believe  that  is  true. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  if  the  Development  Commission 
proposes  a  feasible,  practical  phui  which  takes  the  whole  problem 
into  consideration — not  merely  one  angle  or  phase  of  it  — 
that  we  stop  confusing  the  issue  and  delaying  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  discussing  comparative  non-eesentiala.  Instead  wo 
should  fall  in  line  and  push  forward  towards  a  reasonable  and 
practical  solution  of  this  problem  which  has  aroused  such  remark- 
able public  interest  and  is  fraught  with  such  important  conse- 
quences to  the  individual  and  to  the  community. 

The  President  :  It  strikes  me  that  this  readjustment  of  the 
use  of  the  old  prisons  is  the  one  thing  that  can  be  urged  with  a 
great  deal  of  force  at  the  present  time.     If  they  are  not  being 
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used  to  the  fullest  extent,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't 
be  rearranged  and  one  class  of  persons  sent  to  one  pruKm  and 
another  class  sent  to  another. 

Judge  W.  A.  Been  nan  of  Ciieektowaga:  I  have  been  intcr- 
osted  very  much  in  the  address  just  given.  This  may  be  a  very 
absurd  proposition  in  the  minds  of  some  of  you,  but  I  have  lived 
here  a  long  time  and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  things  which  have 
taken  place  during  my  lifetime,  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  during  that  time  with  feeble-minded  people  in  my 
locality  and  around  this  county  of  Erie.  I  spent  two  years  in  the 
Erie  County  Court  and  saw  a  great  deal  there  during  that  time 
and  in  the  time  that  I  have  spent  in  ChecSctowaga  and  in  the 
vicinity  in  which  I  now  live  I  have  observed  a  great  deal.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  immigration  of  people  who  cannot  talk  our 
language.  A  great  many  of  those  people  are  not  educated  at  all ; 
cannot  sign  their  own  names,  but  they  are  not  feeble-minded.  I 
agree  with  the  last  speaker  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  suggested  of  dividing ;  he  didn't  say  just  exactly  dividing 
up  a  degree  of  insane  people,  but  he  had  that  in  mind,  I  believe. 
If  the  institutions  that  harbor  those  insane  and  feeble-minded 
people  could  be  separated, —  the  degrees  separated,  it  would 
probably  be  a  good  deal  of  benifit  to  those  people.  I  often  had 
in  my  mind  after  seeing  a  great  many  people  united  in  marriage 
who  were  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  feeble-minded,  the 
thought  that  there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  that  will  prevent 
feeble-minded  children  from  being  produced  by  such  a  marriage. 
I  have  seen  that  in  many  a  case.  Therefore,  I  have  had  in  mind 
that  the  legislation  of  our  country  ought  to  provide  a  commission 
of  competent  people  in  each  county,  if  you  please,  and  make  a 
law  requiring  and  compelling  every  couple  that  had  in  mind  unit- 
ing in  marriage  to  go  before  that  commission  and  have  a  thorough 
examination;  have  the  commission  examine  into  their  condition 
carefully.  There  is  no  chance  to  learn  what  their  condition  is  in 
a  minute,  but  they  ought  to  go  back  into  the  condition  of  their 
ancestors.  We  find  it  is  bred  into  people  to  be  thieves;  we  find 
it  is  bred  into  people  to  be  murderers ;  it  comes  right  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  other.  I  know  in  my  neighborhood  tJiat 
when  the  mothers  with  children  or  who  are  pregnant  with  child 
will  go  out  and  steal,  I  know  that  that  child  when  it  is  bom  and 
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grows  up  may  have  a  tendency  to  be  a  thief ;  and  the  children  that 
are  with  the  mother  or  father  when  they  go  out  to  steal  that  which 
doesn't  belong  to  them,  those  children  are  old  enough  to  realize 
that  the  mother  is  taking  something  that  doesn't  belong  to  her. 
How  ai'e  they  going  to  behave  during  the  rest  of  their  lives  ?  They 
will  be  thieves ;  they  are  bred  that  way  by  the  mother. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  commission  in  every  county  in  every 
State  to  examine  the  candidates  for  marriage  before  they  could 
be  accepted  and  have  a  severe  penalty  if  they  did  unite  after 
having  been  refused  by  reason  of  their  condition.  I  think  that 
would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  condition  that  now  exists  and 
it  would  diminish  in  the  course  of  years  the  great  numbers  we 
have  in  our  institutions  of  the  kind. 

The  President:  At  this  point  I  will  appoint  two  commit- 
tees;—  on  nominations,  Judges  Appell,  Kemochan  and  Hagar; 
on  resolutions,  Judges  Dooley,  Judge  and  McMuUen. 

Mr.  Hastings  in  saying  something  about  preventable  delin- 
quency of  those  who  were  not  fully  up  to  normal  recalls  to  my 
mind  the  first  incident  that  set  me  to  thinking,  on  this  subject. 
Before  I  came  into  the  City  Court  as  one  of  the  judges,  I  used  to 
be  a  substitute  for  Judge  Murphy  in  Police  Court.  One  morning 
one  of  our  efficient  and  very  humane  police  officers  brought  a 
young  Polish  boy  in  for  stealing  coal  or  something  of  that  sort. 
The  fellow  was  sub-normal  in  every  way.  He  wasn't  bright  intel- 
lectually; he  was  of  small  stature  physically,  not  over  five  feet 
high,  and  he  was  suffering  from  some  form  of  hip  disease.  The 
officer  said  he  wasn't  a  bad  boy  ordinarily,  but  when  he  got  a  job  he 
was  the  last  man  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired.  In  other 
words,  he  couldn't  compete  with  the  normal  man  in  holding  his 
job.  It  occurred  to  me  if  that  type  of  a  fellow  was  confined  in  an 
institution  where  he  could  be  self-supporting,  according  to  his  ca- 
pacity for  self-support,  that  you  would  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
aolving  that  problem.  That  sort  of  fellow  will  be  practically  self- 
suBtaining.  I  was  corroborated  in  that  opinion  by  a  statement 
made  a  year  ago  last  fall  at  the  American  Prison  Congress,  which 
held  its  sessions  here  in  this  room  The  head  of  some  institution  in 
Illinois  said  that  the  finest  gardener  they  had,  a  really  wonderful 
fellow  in  this  line,  was  a  fellow  who  was  decidedly  sub-normal  in 
his  mental  development,  and  yet  what  ability  and  capacity  he  had 
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run  in  a  remarkable  way  to  gardening.  I  think  it  is  along  tho&e 
lines  that  we  ought  to  develop  the  institutions  in  the  State  of  New 
York  so  that  those  who  are  in  a  small  degree  sub-normal  can  be 
in  one  institution  and  can  be  probably  more  than  self-supporting, 
and  then  perhaps  a  middle  grade,  and  of  course  we  all  appreciate 
there  is  a  grade  that  are  absolutely  helpless  and  will  have  to  be 
taken  cait)  of  and  probably  could  be  best  grouped  in  one  institu- 
tion by  themselves. 

Senator  Sage  called  my  attention  to  one  little  jwint  he  oniittotl 
that  he  wants  us  to  think  alx)ut.  There  is  some  talk  of  est^iWish- 
ing  these  i)sychopathic  wards.  Xow,  the  question  is  w^hether  they 
should  be  under  State  control  or  under  local  control  and  he  wants 
us  to  think  alxmt  that  propositioii  a  little,  or  whether  it  might  be 
a  fonn  of  both;  for  instance,  that  is,  the  State  divided  up  into 
districts  if  the  county  units  were  too  small.  In  short,  what  is  the 
best  way  to  handle  that  problem  of  a  psychopathic  laboratory  if 
one  is  established. 

If  there  is  no  further  dit>nu.ssion  of  this  subject,  I  take  it  we 
axe  ready  to  go  to  the  next  subject  on  the  program.  Dr.  Bern- 
stein is,  as  Senator  Sage  said,  one  of  the  live  wires  on  this  sub- 
ject. Ho  frankly  says  that  Dr.  Bernstein  probably  will  make 
mistakes,  but  w'e  don't  give  much  for  people  unless  they  do  make 
mistakes,  because  the  people  who  do  not  make  mistakes  don't  do 
anything  usually.  What  wt  w-ant  are  people  who  can  do  con- 
structive things  and  when  making  mistakes,  profit  by  those  mis- 
takes. The  greatest  defect  I  think  a  man  has  is  not  to  be  able  to 
discover  a  mistake  when  he  makes  one  and  have  sand  enough  to 
correct  it  and  start  over  again.  I  heard  Dr.  Bernstein  in  Albany 
two  years  ago-  and  have  been  much  impressed  with  his  ideas  on 
this  subject  since  the  time  I  heard  him.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  Dr.  Bernstein,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Home 
State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome. 

WHAT  0N£  INSTITUTION  IS  DOIl^G 

Db.  Ciiakles  Bebnstein^  Supebintewdent  Rome  State 
CuRTODTAL  AsTTLiTM :  I  am  always  glad  to  have  an  opportunily 
to  try  to  tell  something  about  this  problem  of  the  feeble-minded 
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and  how  we  have  found  we  may  care  for  some  of  them  successf ulljr 
and  how  we  have  come  to  our  present  conclusions  and  practices  in 
connection  with  handling^  these. people. 

Many  of  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  handling  of 
this  problem.  For  instance,  in  New  York  State,  about  sixty  years 
ago  they  started  a  school  in  Syracuse  for  the  feeble-minded,  assum- 
ing that  the  feeble-minded  needed  different  training  than  the 
normals,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  Dr.  Wilbur's  annual 
reports.  Dr.  Wilbur  was  the  first  Superintendent  there  and  he 
thought  at  the  end  of  ten  years  he  could  return  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  children  that  came  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-year 
period,  he  had  dropped  to  40  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty-year  period,  he  thought  possibly  10  or  20  per  cent  could 
be  returned  to  the  community  as  self-sustaining.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  further  how  that  worked  out.  He  attempted  to  edu- 
cate these  children  in  the  Syracuse  School,  all  the  work  being 
carried  on  along  the  lines  of  public  school  work  outside,  and  he 
thought  that  these  boys,  many  of  them,  as  they  get  beyond  the 
school  age  would  go  back  to  the  community ;  they  were  not  very 
troublesome,  and  our  social  standards  were  not  as  high  as  to-day 
and  there  was  not  the  congestion  in  the  cities  as  today,  so  the  boys 
did  not  prove  very  troublesome  outsida  They  began  to  appreci- 
ate early  that  something  different  should  be  done  with  the  girls 
so  very  few  girls  were  returned,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
year  period  they  had  a  number  of  adults  on  their  hands,  and  what 
happened?  They  found  the  necessity  for  some  place  for  those 
women  and  in  1874  they  established  the  Newark  Asylum  for  the 
care  of  these  women  so  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  custodial 
problem  for  the  women.  In  about  1892-1894,  when  the  State 
care  act  for  the  insane  went  into  effect,  and  they  began  to  cast 
al)out  to  see  where  they  could  find  beds  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  who  were  foimd  in  the  State  hospitals;  many 
were  up  to  this  time  considered  peculiar  mentally  and  classified 
as  insane,  and  so  the  State  hospitals  began  to  unload  these  feeble- 
minded to  make  room  for  the  insane  and  that  is  how  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  was  established  and  they  began  to  segre- 
gate the  feeble-minded  from  the  State  hospitals  there.  Every 
other  State  started  its  institutions  as  schools  the  same  as  New 
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York  State.  Now,  let's  look  fuilher  and  see  why  this  custodial 
problem  presented  itself  in  this  way.  While  dealing  with  small 
umiJjers  we  htui  small  experience  in  training  them  in  book 
knowledge  or  otherwise  and  the  numbers  to  be  permanently  cared 
for  were  not  large,  and  nobody  worried  much  about  it  and  it 
worked  out  pretty  well ;  but  as  this  larger  problem  of  males  from 
the  hospitals,  penal  institutions  and  reformatory  institutions  as 
a  result  of  studying  their  cases  more  closely  and  finding  this 
larger  percentage  of  feeble-minded  persons  in  them  appeared,  it 
l)€gan  to  moan  large  expense  of  money  for  custody,  and  when  a 
problem  becomes  large  and  burdensome  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion as  to  what  can  be  done  toward  relief.  When  a  bi-produet 
j)resent8  itself  and  that  bi-product  is  diflScult  and  expensive  to 
handle,  it  is  worth  while  studying  to  see  what  can  best  be  done 
with  this  bi-product.  That  is  what  we  have  done  with  the  defec- 
tives ;  wo  appreciate  this  thing  as  a  bi-product  of  the  human  race 
and  can  we  do  something  different  than  what  we  have  done  before. 
We  have  carried  on  a  different  system  of  education  than  in  the 
public  schools.  It  isn't  book  knowledge  so  much  as  manual  and 
industrial  training  they  need,  and  we  find  at  least  half  this  bi- 
])roduct  can  be  made  self-sustaining  as  a  result  of  such  training 
and  that  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish,  and  what  we 
have,  I  believe,  accomplished  at  least  partially. 

(Stereopticon  views  of  training  and  Colony  life  were  then 
shown  by  Dr.  Bernstein.) 

Judge  Kernochan:  Could  you  handle  the  delinquent  feeble- 
minded at  Rome  if  you  had  the  equipment  there? 

Db.  Bernstein:    Yes. 

Judge  Kernochan:  The  reason  I  ask  is  the  question  was 
put  before  us  as  to  whether  we  should  make  an  adjustment  of  the 
institutions  we  have  now,  or  add  to  the  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded. Commissioner  Woods  had  a  psychiatrist  down  in  New 
York  and  he  tried  to  shut  off  a  number  of  the  subjects  from  the 
courts  and  to  send  them  somewhere,  but  he  found  the  same  diffi- 
culty of  not  knowing  where  to  send  them,  and  it  strikes  me  if  we 
tried  to  change  Napanoch  and  Elmira  we  would  have  great  diffi- 
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cuhy  and  a  lot  of  opposition  in  sending  some  who  are  delinquent 
ijeeble-minded.  ...  I  mijqM)6e  those  who  were  discovei^ 
in  the  penitentiary  and  reformatoiy  to  be  feeble-minded  after 
eommitment  might  be  transferred  to  other  reformatory  institu- 
tions, but  I  still  think  that  the  feeble-minded  who  have  not  been 
adjudged  delinquent  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  go  to  some  other 
institution. 

De.  Bebnstein  :  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  taking  advantage  of 
opportunities  existing  at  the  present  time.  Elmira  Reformatory 
is  not  full ;  they  have  only  about  700  inmates  at  the  present  time. 
Napanoch  is  about  half  filled,  and  I  saw  Dr.  Christian  and  talked 
with  him  about  this  and  he  said  he  hadn't  enough  boys  to  do  the 
woik  of  the  institution.  He  is  going  to  keep  everyone  that  comes, 
whether  feeble-minded  or  not.  Send  your  feeble-minded  delin- 
quents who  are  adjudged  delinquent  to  Elmira.  That  will  take 
care  of  them  a  year  and  in  the  meantime  we  will  find  some  other 
jJace.  Judge  Wadhams  took  me  to  task  for  saying  send  the  boy 
to  Elmira.  However,  there  are  700  beds  available  at  Elmira  and 
Dr.  Christian  is  willing  to  take  700  who  are  pronounced  feeble- 
minded by  the  courts,  and  I  know  that  the  physical  and  industrial 
training  Dr.  Christian  can  give  those  boys  can  do  more  for  them 
in  that  length  of  time  than  we  can  do,  because  he  has  larger  facili- 
ties for  industrial  and  physical  training.  It  won't  hurt  them  to 
stay  in  Elmira  for  one  year,  so  why  not  send  them  there  for  a 
year  and  in  the  meantime  they  may  bother  Dr.  Christian  enough 
so  he  will  transfer  them  to  Napanoch  and  pretty  soon  we  will 
have  Napanoch  filled  up  with  500  feeble-minded  and  the  thing 
will  work  out. 

Judge  Keenochan:  Elmira  and  Napanoch  only  take  felon- 
ies, while  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  in  New  York,  which  has 
three  or  four  delinquents  to  every  one  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions has,  cannot  commit  to  Elmira  and  Napanoch ;  and  then  also 
they  have  got  to  be  convicted  before  they  can  go  there  and  half 
the  time  we  want  to  send  them  before  they  are  convicted,  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  good  of  the  boy  and  of  his  family. 

The  Peesident  :  The  only  place  we  can  send  is  to  Eandall's 
Island. 
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Judge  Khrnochak:  We  can  send  to  Randall's  Island  and  wc 
also  have  in  New  York  City  the  Reformatory,  but  they  don't  do 
anything  in  an  expert  way. 

ifR.  E.  R.  (\vss,  Assistant  Secretary,  New  York  Prison 
Association:  Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  through 
legislation  to  send  misdemeanants  as  well  as  felons  to  the  Elmira 
Reformatory.  The  theory  was  that  young  misdemeanants  between 
eighteen  and  thirty  are  si^euding  their  time  in  county  jails  and 
reformatories  and  the  only  feature  of  those  institutions  is  idle- 
ness. Wb«t  we  want  to  do  is  to  take  those  fellows  to  Elmira  where 
they  will  get  industrial  training.  Objection  was  made  on  the 
grounds  that  there  is  a  very  great  diiference  between  the  mi>- 
dcmeanant  and  felon.  I  think  that  is  absurd,  l)ecause  in  New 
York  City  Judge  Kernochan  knows  that  today  the  man  is  a  mis- 
demeanant and  tomoiTOW  a  felon,  and  vice  vei'SJi,  onlv  when  !  »• 
is  at  Sing  Sing  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  vicious  being  and  when  u: 
the  workhouse  he  is  thought  not  as  bad.  I  think  this  organiza- 
tion ought  to  go  on  record  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  ])uttiiig 
through  that  legislation  started  last  year.  In  other  States  the 
misdemeanants  as  well  as  felons  are  sent  to  the  same  institution. 
There  is  no  inherent  difference  l)etween  the  misdemanant  and 
felon  and  why  we  should  allow  Elmira  and  Napanoch  to  remain 
half  empty  when  (mr  county  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  housini: 
young  fellows  who  are  fit  subjects  for  reformatoiy  treatment  I 
cannot  understand. 

JuixjE  Kkrnocmian  :    Did  that  bill  apply  to  New  York  as  well? 

Mr.  Cass  :  We  excepted  New  York  because  of  the  New  IIanij>- 
ton  Institute. 

JuDGi:  Kkrnocmian:  We  would  like  to  send  to  Elmira  for  die 
benefit  of  the  feel )1  (^minded  person.  New  Hampton  is  an  excel- 
lent institution. 

Mr.  Cass:  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner  Lewir^ 
that  we  excepted  New  York  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
institution. 
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Judge  Kernochan:  If  they  could  put  in  that  the  feeble- 
minded from  New  York  City  could  l)e  sent  to  Elmira. 

Mr.  Cass  :    That  proyision  could  be  made. 

Judge  Kernochan:    I  thinik  it  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Cass:  The  bill  hasn't  been  introduced  as  yet  this  year 
and  before  it  is  introduced  that  provision  could  be  made. 

TiiE  President:  I  think  the  idea  is  splendid.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  essential  difference  between  the  misdemeanant  and 
felon.  In  Canada^  there  is  not  any  such  distinction  between  grand 
and  i)etty  larceny.  It  is  all  theft ;  it  is  an  indictable  offense.  It 
is  simply  the  question  of  whether  they  get  hold  of  enough  stuff 
to  be  worth  over  $50  or  whether  under  $50;  there  is  no  moral 
difference  that  I  can  see. 

Secretary  Chute:  To  meet  the  question  raised  by  Judge 
Kemochan  about  committing  defective  feeble-minded  delinquents 
without  conviction,  I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  for  discus- 
sion whether  the  magistrates  shouldn't  have  a  law  for  uniform 
conmiitments  similar  to  the  law  now  in  effect  for  the  courts  of 
record,  allowing  the  commitment  of  feeble-minded  persons  to 
institutions  for  feeble-minded  upon  the  certificate  of  two  physi- 
cians, and  so  on.  Why  shouldn't  the  lower  courts  have  the  same 
law?  That  question  has  been  raised  recently  by  several  judges. 
One  of  the  magistrates  of  Xew  York  City  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and 
I  think  Senator  Sage  may  deal  with  that  question  and  may  recom- 
mend legislation  giving  to  the  lower  courts  that  same  power  of 
commitment  without  conviction.  Wouldn't  that  be  something 
that  this  Association  would  want  to  favor,  that  the  judges  here 
would  want  to  pass  a  resolution  along  that  line? 

The  President  :  Those  of  you  who  have  followed  me  in  these 
conventions  know  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  proposition  of  the 
magistrates  having  considerable  power.  The  Canadian  system 
is  very  much  broader  than  ours.  The  magistrate  in  Canada  can 
try  every  crime  on  the  calendar  except  about  five  or  six  of  the 
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most  serious,  such  as  murder  and  crimes  against  the  government, 
rape,  first  degree ;  there  are  only  about  five  or  six  crimes  a  magis- 
trate cannot  try.  The  magistrates  there  don't  abuse  their  power 
and  I  don't  know  as  there  is  any  reason  to  think  the  magi8tr:ite> 
here  would  abuse  that  power. 

Judge  Hagab:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  is  well  rai5o<l 
that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  might  be  extended.  More  c^se«* 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  than  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts,  because  in  our 
court  we  frequently  have  parents  who  bring  their  sons  or  daugh- 
ters in  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy,  on  the  charge  that  they  will 
not  work  and  have  bad  habits.  Now,  if  upon  mental  exaTuinatiuii 
it  was  found  that  these  boys  or  girls  over  sixteen  were  suKnonnal 
we  then  should  have  power,  upon  a  proper  examination  by 
experts,  to  commit  them  to  the  proper  institutions.  The  higher 
courts  never  hear  of  those  cases;  they  are  not  serious  enough  n» 
command  the  attention  of  the  higher  courts,  and  we  to  whom  thc^y 
make  application  have  absolutely  no  power. 

Dr.  Ijernstein  :  The  law  allows  us  to  take  cases  for  obsen  ij- 
tion  with  no  commitment  whatever.  I  don't  know  why  you  poo- 
jJe  cannot  send  these  cases  for  observation  to  Rome  without 
formal  commitment,  if  you  can  influence  people  to  go  to  Home 
for  observation.  Wo  are  doing  that  right  along  now.  The  court  - 
in  Rome  and  ITtiea  pick  up  cases  and  we  take  them  in  for  observa- 
tion. After  we  get  hold  of  a  person  of  that  kind,  there  is  another 
law  providing  that  we  can  get  a  court  of  record  to  commit  them, 
and  then,  of  course,  two  physicians  will  examine  the  case.  Dr. 
Nevin  is  going  to  have  a  building  for  delinquent  feeble-minde<I 
women. 

The  President  ;    Whei*e  will  that  be,  doctor  ? 

Dr.  Bernstein:  At  Newark,  and  if  he  had  this  jx)wer  «rt 
taking  cases  for  observation,  I  don't  believe  there  would  be  any 
trouble  in  getting  that  into  the  law  so  we  could  take  care  of  these 
cases  and  you  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  taking  them  to  n 
higher  court.     You  can  say,  "  We  will  put  you  on  probation  to 
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Rome,"  and  after  we  get  hold  of  tbem  we  can  get  the  rest  of  it 
done.  If  New  Yoric  City  won't  swamp  us  with  cases,  I  think  we 
will  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Judge  Dooley  :  I  think  Dr.  Bernstein  has  struck  the  keynote 
of  this  proposition, —  a  commitment  by  the  magistrate  for  obser- 
vation only.  You  must  recall  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
actual  guardian  of  the  wards  of  the  State  and  therefore  they  have 
the  power  to  pass  laws  authorizing  the  Supreme  Court  justices 
to  commit ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  the  Magistrates' 
Court,  which  is  known  xmder  our  Constitution  as  an  inferior  court 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  have  equitable  jurisdiction,  that  is  the 
insurmountable  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me.  But  Dr.  Bernstein  has 
pointed  out  the  road.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  legal 
objection  to  a  law  authorizing  the  magistrate  to  commit  for  the 
purpose  of  observation.  Furthermore,  if  the  observation  says  he 
should  be  committed,  the  power  is  now  lodged  in  Dr.  Bernstein's 
institution  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  to  conmiit  for  final  com- 
mitment.   I  think  that  is  the  true  solution. 

The  Peesident  :  I  think  that  is  about  as  far  as  you  can  go.  I 
don't  think  there  is  a  ghost  of  a  show  of  their  giving  that  power 
to  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction.  Two  years  ago  this  winter  they 
passed  the  amendment  that  the  magistrates  had  asked  for,  for  the 
first  time  allowing  cases  of  minor  felonies  where  pimishment 
does  not  exceed  five  years  to  be  disposed  of  without  indictment 
after  a  man  had  been  held  before  the  committing  magistrate,  fol- 
lowing the  Canadian  system  to  that  extent,  so  the  man  caught  red- 
handed  in  the  act  and  waives  examination  before  the  magistrate 
could  plead  before  the  grand  jury  without  indictment.  Last  year 
we  tried  to  get  it  passed  again,  but  there  are  a  number  of  influen- 
tial senators  and  able  lawyers  who  are  opposed  to  it.  I  don't 
know  whether  we  can  get  that  through  this  year  or  not.  They 
have  that  old  prejudice  about  the  same  as  many  people  have 
against  the  police  force.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  work  we  are 
doing  and  look  upon  us  as  sort  of  fit  subjects  for  the  institutions 
we  have  been  talking  al>out.  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  our 
having  power  to  commit  these  young  fellows  to  Elmira  as  well  as 
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to  Sandall's  Island,  because  there  is,  as  Dr.  Bemstem  says,  an 
unused  institution  or  at  least  a  part  of  its  capacity  where  they 
can  be  taught  useful  trades,  and  there  isnH  very  much  danger  of 
the  older  fellows  being  able  to  teach  these  young  fellows  new 
tricks  because  most  of  them  have  learned  thein  all.  There  is  no 
argumeot  on  the  proposition  that  these  young  fellows  will  be  eo^ 
lupted  by  the  older  felhnrs. 


THIRD  SESSION 

Friday  Evekino,  February  8 
SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Johnsox,  Secretary,  State  Board  of 
t'lTARiTiEs:  The  part  I  have  to  play  on  this  program  is  a  com- 
paratively minor  one ;  I  simply  have  to  present  to  you  some  prob- 
lems, which  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  I  think  almost  everyone 
can  pick  out  problems  on  any  subject  or  any  matter.  The  question 
of  solving  problems  is  one  which  is  much  more  difficult  and 
requires  a  much  larger  range  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  than  the 
average  individual  possesses.  In  accordance  with  the  subject 
given  me,  I  am  just  going  to  bring  to  your  attention  what  seem 
to  be  the  problems  of  a  children's  correctional  institution. 

The  problems  of  a  coiTectional  institution  for  children  are  in 
some  respects  quite  similar  to  those  connected  with  any  other 
institution.  All  institutions  have  certain  matters  in  common  in 
which  the  age  or  the  kind  of  ward  the  institution  may  Im?  caring 
for  make  no  particular  difference.  The  problems  of  the  ui)keep  of 
the  institution,  of  adequate  income  for  necessary  expansion,  of 
requisite  funds  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  inmates,  complete  records,  are  all  j^roblems  which 
every  institution  is  coping  with  today. 

There  are,  hoAvever,  in  each  institution  particular  problems 
which  are  due  to  the  peculiar  work  in  which  the  institution  may 
be  engaged.  In  this  respect  the  institution  caring  for  the  aged 
has  quite  a  different  problem  than  one  caring  for  the  sick,  and 
both  of  them  differ  in  their  problems  from  an  institution  caring 
for  infant  children,  one  caring  for  destitute  children,  or  one  caring 
for  delinquent  children.  Th«e  type  and  character  of  the  inmale 
give  rise  to  particular  problems  which  an  institution  must  solve 
after  it  has  cared  for  the  general  problem  which  is  germane  to  all 
institutions  alike. 

In  this  discussion  the  institution  is  a  correctional  institution 
for  children*  The  particular  problems,  then^  which  come  within 
the  view  of  this  institution  are : 

[409] 
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(1)  That  it  is  an  institution  for  children.  This  immediately 
niarks  it  out  from  institutions  caring  for  adults.  The  verj'  fact 
that  an  institution  has  to  do  with  children  gives  it  a  responsibilin* 
and  a  task  which  is  of  a  peculiar  social  significance.  Its  outlook, 
its  methods,  its  plant,  in  fact  everything  pertaining  to  it  must  U 
arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  future  life  of  its  inmates.  A  home 
for  the  aged  cares  for  those  whose  life  is  in  the  past.  The  j^rii-fn^ 
cares  for  the  adult  who  has  made  a  shipwreck  of  his  career  and 
for  whom  there  is  perhaps  but  a  slight  possibility  of  aiiy  salvagr. 
The  institution  for  children,  however,  deals  with  human  material 
in  the  making,  has  to  turn  its  attention  tow^ard  the  future.  In 
inmates  have  not  wasted  or  spent  their  days  but  they  are  still  in 
reserve.  The  institution  dealing  with  children  deals  with  the 
life  of  the  nation  of  the  future.  It  deals  with  the  ho|>es  and  the 
possilulities  of  the  years  to  come.  It  should  therefore  be  char- 
acterized by  far  different  methods  than  an  institution  for  adults. 
It  should  be  essentially  an  institution  for  training  and  devclo])- 
ment  instead  of  merely  a  custodial  asylum. 

(2)  The  institution  under  consideration  this  evening  in  addi- 
tion to  being  one  for  children  is  a  correctional  institution  for 
children.  This  again  marks  out  a  particular  problem  of  the  insli- 
tution.  It  has  a  definite  task  not  only  to  develop  its  wards  in  cer- 
tain lines,  but  to  unmake  certain  conditions  that  have  already 
l)egun  to  form  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  child.  This  correc- 
tion to  which  the  institution  is  committed  is  not  one  of  mere 
physical  correction.  There  are  institutions  whose  particular 
problem  is  the  correction  of  physical  deformities  such  as  flat  feet, 
deformities  of  the  spine,  hollow  chest,  or  any  structural  physical 
defect  which  may  be  remedied  by  a  series  of  corrective  exercises. 

The  correctional  institution  for  children,  however,  enters  this 
field  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  relate  itself  to  the  primary  object 
of.  the  institution,  which  is  the  correction  of  the  moral  or  ethical 
deformity  of  its  pulpils.  This,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is  quite  a 
different  proposition  than  that  of  mere  physical  correction.  If  a 
boy  is  suffering  from  strabismus  it  is  possible  to  correct  that  con- 
dition by  an  operation  comparatively  brief  in  point  of  time  and 
by  the  use  of  suitably  adapted  lenses.  It  is  possible  by  a  mechani- 
cal process  to  straighten  out  a  deformed  limb  or  joint  of  a  child 
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and  it  is  likely  to  be  permanently  remedied.  It  is  quite  a  different 
matter,  however,  to  correct  defective  moral  vision  or  to  cure  the 
individual  whose  limp  is  due  to  moral  weakness  instead  of  phyi?i- 
cal  incapacity,  and  this  is  the  work  which  the  correctional  institu- 
tion for  children  has  to  do.  It  must  correct  defects  in  conduct 
and  its  correctional  methods  must  have  for  their  object  the  per- 
manent spiritual  cure  of  individuals. 

(3)  A  problem  which  such  an  institution  has  especially  to 
face  is  that  of  the  possibility  of  meeting  the  expectations  of 
society.  The  demand  which  the  community  makes  of  an  institu- 
tion whose  object  it  is  to  correct  children  is  very  comprehensive 
and  also  definite.  Society  practically  demands  that  the  institu- 
tion for  correcting  moral  defects  in  children  shall  turn  out  a  100 
j>er  cent  efficient  product. 

The  community  takes  the  boy  or  girl  upon  whom  all  other  social 
forces  have  had  their  opportunity  and  have  failed,  and  demands 
that  the  institution  shall  do  what  the  others  have  found  thev  could 
not  do.  When  the  family  has  failed  to  properly  bring  up  a  boy 
and  the  environment  which  the  community  has  provided  has 
failefl  to  elevate  and  save  and  the  church  with  all  its  influences 
has  not  succeeded  in  affecting  the  life  or  vision  of  the  boy,  and 
the  juvenile  court  with  its  probation  officers  and  Big  Brothers  or 
Big  Sisters  have  given  up  the  case  in  despair  and  when  the  edu- 
cational system  which  the  community  has  provided  at  large 
expense  with  all  the  best  educational  equipment  and  methods, 
has  also  failed,  then  the  community  says  to  the  institution  — 
you  take  the  boy  and  make  him  good.  In  addition  to  that  the 
institution  is  judged  by  the  community  not  by  its  successes  but  by 
its  failures.  When  the  children's  institution  fails  to  correct  the 
individual  that  all  the  social  agencies  have  also  failed  to  correct, 
the  institution  is  blamed  for  this  failure,  but  the  community  is 
not.  For  instance,  when  such  a  boy  as  the  one  we  have  described 
is  placed  in  an  institution,  the  institution  fails  as  have  the  other 
agencies,  and  the  individual  is  finally  found  in  the  reformatory 
or  State  prison,  what  is  the  verdict  of  society  ?  It  says  nothing 
about  the  failure  of  the  social  agencies  but  it  does  insist  that  the 
reason  why  the  boy  is  in  the  penal  institution  is  because  he  was 
in  the  institution. for  children,  and  figures  are  tabulated  to  show 
that  the  cause  of  crime  is  institutional  care  in  childhood. 
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The  successes  of  iiii  institution  are  not  considered  bv  s()cictv. 
Where  one  boy  goes  to  ii  reforniatorj  hundreds  are  never  agaii. 
found  on  the  ways  of  (lelinquoncy  or  crime  but  the  community 
immediately  forgets  them  and  only  when  one  of  them  relapses 
into  waywardness  do  they  come  within  the  social  view.  A  col- 
lege is  judged  by  its  successful  graduates.  The  unsuccessful  oners 
lU'c  forgotten.  The  institution,  howe\'er,  is  judged  by  its  faib"- 
and  the  successful  ones  are  not  known. 

(4)  The  institution  which  has  this  stupendous  task  of  nior;'! 
correction  also  has  the  problem  of  insufficient  equipment  — 

(a)  Human  equipment:  Tt  will  undoubtedly  be  concealed  thn: 
there  is  no  task  which  retjuires  a  greater  degree  of  wisdom  or 
human  insight,  patience  and  kindness  than  that  of  correctir.i: 
juvenile  delinquents.  Indeed  it  is  a  task  which  comparatively 
few  people  are  gifted  to  successfully  perform.  The  institution 
must  secure  this  human  equipment  if  its  work  is  to  be  at  all  sin- 
cessful  and  the  problem  of  bringing  to  its  assistance  individua]^ 
who  can  help  in  this  difficult  undertaking  is  made  hard  becau.M 
there  are  usually  not  funds  enough  available  to  secure  this  talent. 
Institution  employees  are  generally  paid  small  salaries.  Their 
work  is  trying  physically,  and  exhausting  both  mentally  and 
spiritually.  It  is  a  tremendous  j)roblem  for  the  institution  t*- 
secure,  for  the  inadequate  compensation  it  offers,  suitable  peoplt* 
to  do  the  work  which  society  expects  it  to  do. 

(b)  Material  equipment:  The  task  of  doing  successfully  \v^\x 
all  the  social  agencies  of  the  community  have  failed  to  accomplish 
requires  considerable  material  equipment.  The  reconstruction 
must  be  one  which  looks  to  the  future  efficiency  of  the  individnni. 
To  create  this  future  efficiency  there  must  be  placed  within  th*- 
po>\-'il)ility  of  the  boy  or  girl  opportunities  for  physical  trainiiii:. 
for  mental  developement  and  for  industrial  and  social  trainin. 
The  institution  which  has  for  its  object  the  correction  of  childrr-: 
cannot  be  content  with  mere  housing  facilities.  It  is  not  simply 
a  question  of  clothing,  food  and  keeping  them  the  allotted  period- 
This  task  is  a  verv  definite  and  constructive  one  and  without  thf 
necessary  material  e(juipment  the  woric  cannot  be  done.  Agri- 
cultural implements,  tools,  shop  equipment,  gymnastic  and  ath- 
letic outfits  are  only  a  part  of  the  physical  or  material  equipnien* 
necessary  to  carry  on  this  stupendous  task  of  saving  life. 
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(5)  There  is  also  in  this  particular  type  of  institution,  the 
lu'oblem  of  insufficient  time.  This  is  particularly  a  problem  that 
requires  a  liberal  time  element.  It  is  e\'en  more  essential  than  in 
a  physical  injury.  A  physician  in  attending  a  patient  suffering 
from  wounds  or  disease  might  i)ossibly  state  that  the  patient  shall 
remain  in  the  hosj)ital  for  six  weeks  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
go  home  or  be  dischargeti.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
sane  physician  would  attem])t  such  a  thing  because  no  one  can 
foresee  what  the  condition  of  a  patient  might  be  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  but  this  method  is  precisely  the  one  pursued  by  those 
who  send  morally  sick  children  to  institutions.  They  say  this 
patient  must  go  to  the  institution  for  six  months  or  one  year. 
Some  have  even  decided  that  six  weeks  are  sufficient.  How  can 
it  he  possible  for  an  institution  to  do  within  any  one  of  these 
periods  what  society  has  failed  to  do  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  or  more  i  What  does  the  committing  officer  know  about  the 
possible  condition  of  the  boy  or  girl  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  ?  He 
may  be  just  in  the  convalescent  stage  at  that  time  or  he  may  be 
at  the  very  height  of  the  disease.  You  cannot  refonn  by  the  clock 
any  inore  than  you  can  cure  by  the  clock. 

What  is  the  situation  of  an  institution  to  which  a  boy  comes 
who  has  been  committed  there  for  six  months?  The  bov  knows 
perfectly  well  that  when  the  clock  strikes  six  months  he  leaves 
no  matter  what  he  has  done  or  wliat  his  condition  may  be.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  him  to  will  to  be  good.  He  can  will  to  be  any- 
thing he  wants  to  be  because  he-  knows  that  it  matters  not  how 
much  trouble  he  may  give,  what  his  influence  on  other  individuals 
may  l)o  or  what  his  cx)nduct  has  been,  when  the  six  months  are  ui> 
he  leaves.  The  problem  of  sufficient  time  is  a  veiy  serious  one  for 
the  injrititution.  The  time  should  not  be  definite.  There  are  cases 
that  can  ])e  cured  in  six  weeks  and  thei-e  are  cases  that  cannot  be 
cured  in  sixteen  weeks  or  months.  Tt  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  institution  whether  the  individual  has  utilized  the 
oj)portunitias  placed  before  him,  has  so  learned  to  control  him- 
self that  he  is  capable  of  going  out  as  a  restored  patient,  and  then 
he  should  only  be  permitted  to  leave  the  institution  under  observa- 
tion. The  aftcj-care  should  be  exceedingly  punctilious  so  that 
there  should  not  be  any  possil)ilily  of  a  relapse  due  to  a  too  early 
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discharge  from  the  institution.  If  we  cannot  depend  upon  our 
institutions  to  take  this  view  of  their  responsibilities  and  we  have 
to  state  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  their  charge  must  cease 
no  matter  what  his  condition  may  be,  it  is  time  that  we  secured 
an  administration  of  institutions  that  we  can  depend  upon.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  in  New  Yorlo  State  most  of  the  institu- 
tions are  not  looking  for  the  long  retention  of  the  inmate  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  but  are  really  anxious  and  desirous 
to  change  his  mode  of  life  and  restore  him  to  the  community  to 
be  socially  valuable. 

Me.  Hobart  H.  Todd,  Superintendent,  State  Agricul- 
tural AND  Industrlvi.  School,  INDUSTRY :  A  problem  that  con- 
cerns every  institution  is  that  of  statistical  information.  AYith- 
out  it  no  intelligent  progress  can  be  made  with  any  case  until 
such  information  is  at  hand.  That  which  is  secured  is  the  result 
of  a  personal  inten'iew  with  the  new  case  and,  therefore,  much 
has  to  be  taken  for  granted.  The  facts  thus  received  are  uncer- 
tain, indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  Much  time  and  effort  could 
te  saved  if  every  committing  magistrate  followed  the  plan  prac- 
ticed by  Judge  Judge  of  thifi  city,  and  I  desire  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  compliments  to  him  for  the  very  complete  char- 
acter of  the  reports  which  he  sends  to  us.  If  e\ery  judge  would 
send  us  as  complete  infonnation  about  each  lx)y,  the  matter  of 
making  individual  histories  would  l)e  simplified  and  one  of  our 
problems  would  be  solved..  Evefy  time  we  receive  a  communica- 
tion from  Judge  Judge  regarding  a  newly  conmiitted  Imy  there 
is  very  little  information  that  we  need  to  add. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  make  clear  a  matter  which  often  becomes 
an  annoying  problem  because  of  the  wrong  information  which  is 
oftentimes,  possibly  through  inadvertence,  given  to  parents 
regarding  the  time  that  their  boy  is  to  stay  at  Industry.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  for  us  to  receive  a  letter  from  some 
parent,  after  the  boy  has  been  with  us  for  three  or  four  months, 
asking  for  the  release  of  the  boy,  and  they  claim  that  they  ai-e 
fortified  with  a  statement  from  the  judge  that  "  Mike  was  only 
sent  up  for  three  months."  If  it  is  tnie  that  such  statements  are 
made  by  committing  authorities,  it  is  an  unfortunate  ])ract5ce  fnr 
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it  is  iiiisleadiiig  and  xmfair  to  the  parent  and  is  erroneous.    Magis- 
trates should  bear  in  mind  that  the  State  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial School  is  an  institution  for  the  care  and  detention  of  juvenile 
delinquents  and  that  very  little  can  l>e  accomplished  in  a  period 
of  three  or  six  months.     The  period  of  detention,  therefore,  must 
necessarily  be  indeterminate  with  a  minimum  provision.     The 
by-laws  of  our  Board  of  Managers  provide  that  each  boy  must 
remain  for  at  least  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  boy  is 
eligible  for   parole  provided   that   he  has   shown   the  necessary 
improvement  in  his  ideals,  hal)it  of  industry  and  general  deport- 
ment.    It  veiy  often  happens  that  boys  are  j)aroled  a  year  from 
the  date  of  their  entrance  to  the  school,  and  you  may  be  surprised 
at  the  apparent  premature  parole  of  l)oys  in  whom  you  are  par- 
ticularly interested.    The  capacity  of  our  institution  is  755.    Our 
present  enrollment  is  830.    Because  of  the  pressure  from  the  out- 
side we  are  compelled  to  parole  boys  against  our  best  judgment. 
Tlje  sending  to  us  of  many  little  boys  for  no  greater  offense  than 
truancy  always  keeps  our  population  al)ove  capacity.     So  many 
institutions  have  their  own   particular  problems   that  the  con- 
sideration of  anyone  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  value  to  others. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  if  institutions  were  permitted  to  select 
their  charges,   the  most  promising,   the  most   hopeful   and  the 
healthiest  would  be  the  ones  who  would  finally  become  the  wards 
of  the  State.    But  we  have  no  option  in  the  matter  and  the  other, 
so  long  as  they  come  within  statutory  limitations,  become  our 
problems,  not  collectively  but  individually.     We  are  not  the  cus- 
todian of  stolen  goods  but  of  damaged  goods.     Every  eorro(»tional 
institution  receives  a  certain  percentage  of  raw  material  that  can 
never  be  developed  into  a  satisfactory  institution  product.     We 
are  quite  prone  to  say  that  such  and  such  a  case  belongs  to  another 
institution.     These  constitute  problems  that  require  consideration 
and  attention  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  given  to  the  type  of 
inmate  for  which  the  institution  was  designed.     I  would  have 
liked  much  to  have  heard  what  Mr.  Hastings  had  to  say  this  after- 
noon on  "  What  shall  be  done  with  defective  delinquents  ?  "     We 
often  ask  ourselves  the  same  question  because  of  the  number  of 
such  cases  at  Industry.     One  entire  agricultural  colony  organiza- 
tion is  given  over  to  boys  of  this  class  and  what  are  we  to  do  with 
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tliein  (  What  can  we  do  for  them  ?  The  most  that  we  can  do  is  to 
put  them  in  one  place  and  then  do  for  them  what  we  do  for  the 
others, —  give  them  opportunity  to  spend  two  and  one-half  hours 
in  school  and  work  on  the  farm  the  rest  of  the  day.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  lvalue  of  outdoor  activities  for  the  normal  or 
sub-normal,  and  in  this,  these  boys  are  benefited,  but  thev  require 
that  which  the  average  correctional  institution  is  not  prepared  to 
give, —  necessary  psychoj)athic  treatment.  This  requires  para- 
phernalia of  a  special  character,  laboratories  designed  for  the 
purpose^  and  psychiatrists  w^ho  have  been  trained  for  the  work. 
The  money  allowed  us  "by  the  State  will  not  permit  us  to  secure 
the  needed  equipment,  much  less  specially  trained  assistants.  We 
have  considerable  diificulty  as  it  is  in  securing  competent  people 
ii)v  the  money  allowed  to  suj)ervise  our  cottages.  They  aie  a 
higli  tyj)e  of  employee  and  are  successful  in  handling  correetiouid 
cases,  but  they  make  no  claim  as  to  their  ability  to  help  those  who 
are  mentally  deficient.  All  boys  upon  entering  the  school  are 
given  a  mental  examination  by  the  resident  physician.  The 
Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  for  intelligence,  adopted  for  Ameri- 
can use  by  II.  11.  Goddard  of  the  Training  School  at  VinehuicL 
X.  J.,  is  used.  The  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes — Amerieap. 
and  those  of  foreign  descent.  In  588  cases  tested  in  the  ye^r 
<»iided  June  oO,  1917,  the  following  condition  was  disclosed: 
American  boys,  three  who  were  retarded  six  vears ;  nine  five  vearn 
and  twenty-one  four  years.  Foreign  boys:  four  who  were  retarde<l 
six  years,  six  five  years  and  twenty  four  years.  These  boys  help 
the  institution  with  their  labor  on  the  farm,  but  do<^  the  institu- 
tion give  them  the  i)articular  kind  of  help  that  they  need?  Is 
the  State  fulfilling  its  obligation  to  them?  Most  decidedly  no. 
The  main  object  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 
is  to  change  a  l)oy's  ideals ;  create  in  him  new  notions,  teach  him 
the  habit  of  industry  and  prepare  him  for  some  useful  occupation, 
so  that  when  he  is  eligible  for  parole,  the  chances  of  his  again 
becoming  a  charge  upon  society  have  been  greatly  minimized ;  in 
other  words  prepare  him  for  citizendiip.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  our  boys  are  susceptible  to  this  progress  and  fulfill  our  expecta- 
tions. We  have  no  diflSculty  in  placing  such*  boys  in  satisfactoiy 
positions.     But  the  defective  delinquent  is  a  problon.     Nobod^' 
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wants  him.  We  must  be  honest  with  prospective  employers  and 
give  them  as  complete  a  diagnosis  of  the  boy's  abilities  and  his 
shortcomings  as  possible.  When  we  are  forced  to  admit  the  men- 
tal condition  of  the  boy  our  difficulty  as  well  as  his  b^ns.  Some- 
times we  occasionally  find  a  farmer  who  is  willing  to  take  the 
chance  but  the  boy  invariably  is  returned.  We  paroled  one  of 
these  boys  (sixteen  years)  a  short  time  ago,  who  had  been  at 
Industry  for  two  or  three  years.  He  had  worked  on  the  farm  and 
could,  apparently,  harness  and  hitch  a  team,  and  actually  did 
many  of  the  things  that  a  farmer  does  in  the  course  of  his  daily 
routina  He  was  always,  however,  under  supervision,  and  many 
times  had  to  do  his  work  over.  One  day  this  man  called  up  and 
said :  "  I  wish  you  would  send  for  Arthur,  I  can't  trust  him  to  do 
anything  right  alone.  This  morning  he  put  the  harness  on  wrong 
end  to."  It  would  seem  that  the  right  solution  of  this  problem 
for  the  sake  of  the  boy  would  be  the  creation  of  an  institution  to 
handle  and  care  for  this  class  of  delinquents. 

Another  of  our  problems  is  that  of  the  small  boy.  .Since  the 
law  was  amended  changing  the  minimum  age  limit  for  commit- 
ments to  Industry  from  twelve  to  seven  years,  a  great  many  boys 
of  tender  years  are  being  received  who  should  never  be  sent  therei 
Many  come  from  orphan  asylums  and  are  committed  not  because 
they  are  bad  always,  but  simply  because  they  have  become  a  little 
too  old  for  the  asylum  and  are  likely  to  become  a  county  charge. 
The  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  is  not  an  orphan 
asylum.  It  was  never  intended  as  such.  It  is  a  reformatory  for 
the  detention,  care  and  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  for  the  managers  of  the  asylums  to  have  a 
good  home  found  for  these  small  boys  and  not  commit  them  to  a 
reformatory,  and  then  compel  them  to  carry  the  stigma  of  such 
commitment  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  is  not  right  from 
any  point  of  view  and  we  very  earnestly  hope  that  the  law  may  be 
amended.  The  cottages  where  these  boys  are  living  are  always 
overcrowded.  In  the  year  past  we  have  received  no  less  than  105 
under  ten  years  of  age.  The  sending  of  such  small  boya  to  this 
institution  is  embarrassing  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
have  no  homes  nor  parents  to  whom  they  can  be  sent  when  they 
have  earned  their  parole.     It  is  necessary  therefore,  under  the 
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Educational  and  Labor  Laws  to  keep  them  with  us  until  they 
have  met  the  statutory  requirements.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  com- 
mitted boy  as  he  is  given  to  understand  when  he  enters  that  he 
may  have  his  parole  when  he  has  earned  it.  If  these  boys  could 
have  been  kept  in  the  orphan  asylums  in  spite  of  their  dereliction, 
when  they  were  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world,  they  would  not 
have  been  handicapped  with  the  stigma  of  a  reformatory  experi- 
ence. The  number  of  little  fellows  who  are  committed  to  us  is  a 
striking  commentary  upon  the  indifference  of  parents  to  their 
responsibility.  We  have  received  during  the  past  year  105  boys 
under  the  age  of  twelve  for  ungovernability,  juvenile  delinquency 
and  a  variety  of  offences  which  if  committed  by  an  older  person 
would  have  meant  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  There  were  enough 
of  such  boys  of  the  tender  age  of  seven,  eight  and  nine  years  to 
fill  two  cottages.  Several  of  these  boys  have  to  be  undressed  and 
put  to  bed.  They  do  not  know  how  to  give  themselves  the  neces- 
sary care  and  attention  that  nature  demands  and  the  results  are 
beyond  d^cription.  Yet  these  boys  have  been  lawfully  committed 
and  we  must  care  for  them.  An  institution  built  on  the  plan  of 
ours  must  depend  very  largely  upon  its  inmate  assistance  for  its 
physical  maintenance.  Since  it  is  not  desirable  from  any  point 
of  view  to  have  these  little  fellows  live  in  a  cottage  with  older 
boys,  they  must  necessarily  do  much  of  the  cottage  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  matron.  This  means  that  coal  has  to  be  car- 
ried, wood  chopped,  heavy  pots  lifted  and  other  things  connected 
with  housework  that  should  be  done  with  larger  hands.  The  dan- 
ger from  scalding  alone  is  a  constant  source  of  worry  to  the 
matron  when  she  sometimes  must  call  upon  a  little  fellow  whose 
head  just  comes  above  the  top  of  the  range.  To  handle  such  chil- 
dren properly  we  should  have  enough  adult  help  in  each  cottage 
to  do  all  the  work  without  calling  upon  the  boys.  Such  a  course, 
however,  would  provoke  loud  criticisms  from  the  taxpayers, 
because  the  normal  per  capita  cost  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Another  problem  for  us  as  a  correctional  institution  is  our 
inability  to  promptly  transfer  to  some  other  institution,  the  House 
of  Refuge,  for  example,  those  boys  who  because  of  their  conduct 
and  record  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the 
boys  and  therefore  seriously  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the 
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institution.  Corporal  punishment  is  prohibited.  There  are  no 
fences  about  the  place  nor  bars  on  the  windows.  The  industrial 
cottages  have  a  day  and  a  night  guard.  We  have  no  place  in  which 
to  confine  a  recalcitrant  boy.  When  a  boy  escapes,  assaults  an 
officer  or  commits  some  other  equally  serious  offence,  our  method 
of  punishment  is  to  transfer  him  to  the  disciplinary  cottage  where, 
if  the  boy  has  escaped,  he  not  only  loses  all  the  time  that  he  has 
been  in  the  institution  but  the  time  he  must  spend  in  the  disciplin- 
ary cottage  cannot  count  towards  his  parole.  Now  if  he  does  any 
of  these  things  while  he  is  at  the  disciplinary  cottage,  which  often 
is  the  case,  we  have  no  severer  form  of  punishment  and  the  boy 
must  remain  in  this  cottage.  We  have  a  case  now  of  a  boy  who 
has  escaped  from  us  four  times,  who  has  broken  out  of  jail  while 
being  held  for  us,  who  is  now  being  held  in  jail  awaiting  a  decision 
from  the  district  attorney  as  to  what  disposition  can  be  made 
of  him.  This  boy  will  not  submit  to  our  plan  of  discipline  and 
unless  some  means  may  be  found  whereby  he  can  earn  his  parole, 
he  will  always  be  a  fugitive  from  justice,  at  least  during  his 
minority. 

The  after-care  of  the  boy  is  probably  the  most  serious  of  our 
problems,  as  the  boy  is  most  concerned.  To  find  him  occupation 
is  not  difficult,  but  when  it  becomes  known  that  he  is  a  State  boy, 
the  atmosphere  about  him  has  changed.  So  far  as  possible  it  is 
our  endeavor  to  parole  boys  to  surroundings  entirely  different 
from  the  former  environments  and  in  this  we  are  fairly  success- 
ful, but  any  boy  who  has  once  gone  wrong,  whether  he  returns 
to  his  home  or  goes  among  strangers  requires  a  great  amount  of 
watchful,  sympathetic  and  truly  interested  attention.  He  should 
be  visited  at  least  once  a  month  during  his  ^nst  year  on  parole. 
We  are  not  always  able  to  have  each  one  of  our  paroled  boys 
visited  once  a  year.  Why?  Because  we  have  but  five  men  to 
visit  1,500  or  2,000  boys  scattered  from  Buffalo  to  Montauk 
Point  and  from  Ogdensburg  to  Staten  Island.  Our  force  should 
be  doubled  to  do  effectual  work.  This  is  probably  our  most 
serious  problem. 

The  Pbesident  :  One  of  the  new  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
been  put  on  the  statute  books  is  that  of  creating  a  proper  rural 
police  force,  something  that  has  been  had  in  the  European  coun- 
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tries  for  a  good  many  years.  I  think  the  major  says  it  was  in 
1837  that  the  Royal  Irish  Con«tabulary  was  formed.  That  was  the 
first,  I  believe,  of  the  rural  police  forces.  We  are  one  of  the  first 
states  in  the  United  States  to  have  such  a  force,  and  the  com- 
mander of  that  force,  Major  Chandler,  has  been  good  enough  to 
consent  to  give  us  a  talk  upon  that  subject.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  Major  George  F.  Chandler. 

THE  STATE  CONSTABULARY  AND  THE  COURTS 

Majob  George  F.  Chandler,  Commander,  New  York  State 
CoNSTABULABY :  PoHce  are  just  as  important  in  the  common- 
wealth and  as  necessary  to  society  as  self-imposed  moral  and 
physical  restraints  are  to  the  health  of  the  individual. 

When  a  people  come  out  of  savagery  the  first  step  toward 
civilization  is  some  form  of  civil  government.  There  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this.  It  is,  as  Macaulay  says,  '^  as  universal  as  cookery.'' 
If  every  citizen  of  a  community  were  law-abiding,  society  would 
be  ideal  but  the  transitory  nature  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  inter- 
mixture of  immoral,  irresponsible  and  criminal  classes  with  the 
stable  elements  of  every  community  make  this  impossible.  The 
police  force  therefore  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  The  police  do  not  make  laws  —  they  only  enforoe 
them. 

The  police  idea  is  the  basis  of  democracy  and  has  alwa}*^  been 
where  civilization  is.  Its  development  is  very  interesting  in  the 
Old  World  .and  is  most  closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  raca  There  was  sometimes  a  misuse  of  power 
in  those  olden  days  and  the  filthy  hand  of  politics  was  sometimes 
laid  on  the  force  by  a  great  feudal  baron  or  powerful  prince.  But 
the  principles  which  lie  behind  the  police  idea  are  stronger  than 
the  besmirching  hands  that  would  have  destroyed  it,  so  that  it 
has  grown  until  today  it  is  a  power  second  to  none  other  in  the 
civilized  countries  where  it  exists. 

The  word  constabulary  comes  from  the  Latin  comes-«tabuli 
meaning  an  equerry  or  master  of  the  horse,  so  that  strictly  speak- 
ing the  term  relates  to  mounted  officers.  Henry  HI  of  England 
in  a  writ  issued  in  1252  refers  to  "  petty  constables "  but  the 
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first  real  police  force  was  established  in  England  in  the  cities 
through  Sir  Robert  Peel's  act  which  was  passed  in  1829. 

The  rural  police  came  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  reaching 
its  best  development  in  Ireland  where  the  "  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary ''  have  been  famous  for  almost  a  century.  In  some  of 
the  British  colonies  too,  the  rural  police  has  been  of  great 
importance. 

But  England  is  not  the  only  European  |)ower  to  have  main- 
tained such  a  force.  Spain,  Germany  and  Italy  all  have  finely 
organized  forces  of  this  kind. 

Spain  was  at  one  time  so  overnm  with  bandits  and  highway- 
men that  it  was  unsafe  to  travel  through  that  countiy  without  a 
guard,  and  that  not  so  many  years  ago.  The  Spanish  rural  police 
has  made  the  country  roads  today  just  as  safe  for  the  traveler  as 
the  streets  of  a  city. 

Italy  has  a  strong  force,  but  has  gone  to  an  extreme  in  its  sys- 
tenL     I  will  not  take  time  to  discuss  it  in  detail. 

The  first  rural  police  in  America  was  the  Royal  North- West 
Mounted  of  Canada,  one  of  the  most  famous  organizations  of  the 
British  Empire.  This  force  was  started  in  1872  by  Major 
French,  a  resident  of  Kingston,  Canada.  Beginning  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men  it  grew  in  strength  and  numbei*s  until  it  now 
carries  800  men  under  normal  conditions,  and  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  war  has  been  tremendously  increased.  Its  men 
are  of  a  very  high  type;  membership  in  this  force  is  sought  by 
sons  of  the  finest  English  families  and  service  in  its  ranks  is 
rated  even  higher  than  the  army.  It  is  in  fact  part  and  parcel 
of  the  great  defense  organization  of  Great  Britain. 

Next  came  the  Texas  Rangers,  the  first  actual  State  Constabu- 
lary in  our  own  country.  Around  this  organization  there  lay  a 
halo  of  romance  and  daring  that  made  it  the  subject  of  many 
stories  of  the  Mexican  border.  Thrilling  tales  of  the  doings  of 
the  Rangers  are  celebrated  in  prose  and  vei'se  by  American  writers 
who  found  in  them  material  for  real  western  stuif  full  of  valor 
and  excitement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Rangers  did  remark- 
able work  in  Texas  during  the  days  when  irrigation  began  to  make 
possible  the  development  of  tremendous  ranches  in  that  State.  All 
law-abiding  citizens  of  Texas  were  bade  of  this  organization  and 
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the  Governor  gave  it  his  sanction  although  there  was  never  an 
official  recognition  by  the  Legislature.  There  were  but  forty- 
eight  members  in  the  original  force,  but  the  daring  deeds 
attributed  to  them  are  worthy  of  four  times  that  number.  Nine 
or  ten  of  these  men  are  still  living,  though  the  original  organiza- 
tion is  now  out  of  existence. 

The  next  force  in  the  United  States  was  organized  by  Major 
John  C.  Groome  of  Pennsylvania  in  December,  1905.  It  has 
been  very  successful.  The  great  lawlessness  prevailing  among  the 
foreign  laborers,  in  the  mining  districts  made  some  sort  of  police 
protection  in  those  parts  almost  a  necessity  in  Pennsylvania. 
From  this  local  work  the  Pennsylvania  State  Constabulary  has 
grown  and  spread  until  its  activities  now  cover  all  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  State. 

In  New  York  State,  the  subject  of  a  rural  police  has  been  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  citizens  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was 
agitated  by  Senator  Piatt  and  brougth  up  before  Governor  Odell, 
but  he  decided  that  the  time  for  such  an  organization  was  not  yet 
ripe.  There  were  sporadic  eflForts  to  revive  it  several  timw,  but 
they  were  not  formulated  into  a  bill  until  1917,  when  chapter 
161  of  the  Executive  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  passed, 
and  on  April  11  of  last  year  Governor  Whitman  signed  the  bill. 

I  was  appointed  and  commissioned  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  State  Police  on  the  ^d  of  May  last  and  began 
active  work  on  the  6th. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  headquarters  which  consists  of  a  superin- 
tendent, deputy  superintendent,  clerk  and  two  stenographers, 
and  four  troops,  each  to  consist  of  one  captain,  one  first  lieu- 
tenant, one  first  sergeant,  four  duty  sergeants,  six  corporals  (one 
of  whom  is  a  saddler  and  blacksmith)  and  forty-five  privates. 

The  first  problem  was  to  get  officers.  Napoleon  said,  '^  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  poor  troops.  If  the  troops  are  poor  it's  because 
of  poor  officers."  This  is  true.  I  was  very  fortunate  in  my  offi- 
cei-s,  who  were  all  members  of  the  New  York  State  National 
Guard  for  years,  all  having  seen  border  service  and  being  men 
of  exceptional  ability. 

The  deputy  is  Percy  E.  Barbour,  Twenty-second  Engineers, 
New  York  National  Guard,  managing  editor  of  the  Engineering 
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and  Mining  Journal.  While  on  the  border  he  was  my  assistant 
aa  range  officer  in  small  arms  combat  firing  for  the  whole  New 
York  division.' 

The  four  captains  are  expert  in  horsemanship  and  experienced 
drill  masters  and  disciplinarians. 

With  these  appointments  secured,  the  next  problem  was  the 
designing  of  a  distinctive  uniform,  the  purchasing  of  equipment 
and  horses,  and  the  finding  of  a  suitable  place  for  training  the 
men  and  their  mounts. 

There  were  over  3,000  applicants  for  positions  on  this  force 
and  there  have  been  three  examinations  for  admission  held  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber  in  Albany.  While  this  department  does  not 
by  law  come  under  the  civil  service,  they  co-operated  with  us  in 
holding  the  examinations  and  have  aided  us  in  many  ways.  The 
examination  was  extremely  practical,  consisting  of  questions  on 
horsemanship,  300  to  600  word  story  on  journey  from  home  town 
to  Albany,  or  some  important  event  in  the  applicant's  life  and  a 
memory  test.  In  this  way  we  learned  whether  the  man  could 
make  a  report,  could  write  and  spell  and  what  might  be  his  com- 
mand of  English.  Broad  questions  as  to  war  conditions,  impor- 
tant personages  in  history  and  current  events  were  asked.  The 
memory  test  iwas  important.  Each  applicant  was  put  for  two 
minutes  in  a  room  by  himself  where  thirty  objects  were  shown 
on  a  table.  Any  man  who  could  not  remember  fifteen  of  them 
would  not  be  considered.  The  physical  examination  was  more 
exacting  than  that  of  the  army,  particular  attention  being  given 
to  the  teeth.  The  examination  was  held  by  our  own  officers,  three 
of  whom  were  physicians  and  had  had  medical  service  in  the 
army.  Out  of  the  great  number  of  applicants  340  were  chosen 
and  "^vith  the  weeding  out  process  that  is  constantly  going  on,  a 
waiting  list  of  about  twenty-five  still  remains.  Through  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  fifty-one  men,  mostly  sergeants  and  corporals, 
were  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  in  the  interest  of  public 
service,  and  enlisted  in  the  department  of  State  Police.  These 
men,  already  experienced  in  military  matters,  were  of  great  aid 
in  advancing  the  first  training  of  the  men  during  the  organization. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Griffin,  of  the  Attorney-General's  office,  wrote  a 
little  manual,  called  the  "  Troopers'  Manual  "  which  each  trooper 
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carries.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  if  followed  will 
keep  the  trooper  from  overstepping  the  mark  in  his  authority. 
It  has  been  a  great  service  in  the  training  and  of  value  as  a  refer- 
ence book  at  all  times. 

Prominent  speakers,  among  them  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Poult- 
ney  Bigelow,  the  writer,  Judge  Benjamin  Shove,  Secretary  of 
State  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Inspector  Cahlane  and  others  spoke 
before  the  men  at  the  training  camp. 

The  horses  were  purchased  from  the  British  Bemount  Com- 
mission by  permission  of  the  Canadian  Government  for  our 
special  use  in  the  State  Police.  They  were  entirdiy  unbroken 
and  have  been  especially  trained  for  their  duties  in  this  oi^aniza- 
tion.  Each  man  broke  his  own  mount,  horses  and  men  taking 
their  intensive  training  together.  The  organization  was  intro- 
duced to  the  public  early  in  September  at  the  State  Fair  in  Syra- 
cuse, where  the  men  had  their  first  duty  in  handling  the  traffic 
and  policing  the  great  crowds.  In  acknowledgment  we  have  the 
signal  honor  of  receiving  a  set  of  resolutions  from  the  Fair  Com- 
mission signed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  for  the 
work  done  at  this  fair.  Six  county  fairs  were  policed  after  that 
and  the  men  then  went  to  barracks  and  began  their  active  work 
practically  on  the  Ist  of  October. 

The  problem  of  locating  the  four  barracks  resolved  itself  into 
dividing  the  State  into  four  zones  and  so  placing  each  troop  head- 
quarters that  the  whole  squadron  could  be  mobilized  quickly,  if 
necessary.  The  locations  are  near  the  main  highways  so  tiiat  the 
automobile  traffic  can  be  handled.  Troop  A  was  placed  near 
Batavia,  Troop  D  just  outside  Syracuse,  Troop  G  on  the  Albany- 
Schenectady  road  and  Troop  K  in  Westchester  County  near  White 
Plains.  Detaclied  posts  from  time  to  time  have  been  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  at  Hicksville,  Tannersville,  Owego, 
Salamanca,  Warrensburg  and  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.    These  are  not  permanent  posts  but  are  changed  frequently. 

The  troopers  always  travel  in  pairs.  Whenever  you  see  one 
you  win  find  another  nearby.  This  other  one  may  be  in  plain 
clothes  or  perhaps  both  troopers  may  travel  in  plain  clothes  when 
publicity  is  undesirable. 

Their  activities  have  been  considerable  in  four  months'  tima 
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Over  75,000  miles  of  road  have  been  patroled.  Up  to  date  there 
liave  been  nearly  500  arrests  with  95  per  cent  convictions.  The 
number  of  convictions  is  most  important.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral instances  where  magistrates  have  suspended  sentence.  This 
matter  will  be  taken  up  more  fully  with  the  Attorney-General, 
as  a  magistrate's  authority  to  do  this  has  been  questioned  in  a 
recent  ruling  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  However, 
very  few  magistrates  have  attempted  to  suspend  sentence,  and  I 
think  there  will  be  little  inclination  to  do  so  in  the  future  as  the 
matter  is  becoming  better  understood.  There  have  been  no  false 
arrests  and  no  conflicts  with  local  authorities. 

The  activities  of  this  force  have  consisted  in  finding  lost  chil- 
dren, stolen  horses  and  stolen  automobiles',  the  prevention  of  the 
sale  of  tainted  meat  and  bob  veal,  detection  of  excise  violations, 
raiding  of  gambling  resorts,  catching  chicken  thieves,  apprehen- 
sion of  burglars  and  murderers,  besides  cooperating  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  automobile  clubs  in  handling  the  motor 
traffic  throughout  the  State.  Our  work  is  beginning  to  have 
results.  Nearly  500,000  automobiles  are  licensed  in  this  State, 
traveling  over  80,000  miles  of  highway  and  with  a  record  of  over 
800  lives  lost  each  year.  This  situation  has  become  almost  intol- 
erable. It  is  a  big  problem  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  materially 
lessen  the  number  of  lives  that  are  being  lost  by  highway  acci- 
dents in  this  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  informs  us  that  since 
we  have  begun  working,  the  complaints  of  reckless  driving  have 
fallen  off  at  least  75  per  cent.  The  number  of  people  who  were 
dodging  the  license  fee  was  almost  unbelievable  and  the  Secretary 
feels  that  we  shall  practically  pay  for  ourselves  in  this  matter 
alone. 

According  to  official  statistics  there  was  less  crime  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  year  just  past  than  in  1916.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war,  which  history  shows  always  causes 
an  increase.  This  diminution  of  crime  has  been  entirely  in  the 
rural  districts  according  to  these  statistics.  This  fact  is  very 
significant  in  relation  to  our  work. 

The  principles  of  constabulary  to  me  appear  to  be  almost  the 
very  essence  of  maintaining  democracy.  After  centuries  the  peo- 
ples have  decided  not  to  be  ruled  by  kings.    The  people  elect  their 
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l^slatures,  executors  and  judiciaries,  but  no  law  made  by  these 
elected  officers  is  of  any  importance  unless  there  is*  a  power  behind 
them  to  enforce  it.  The  constabulary  represents  such  a  power  and 
can  maintain  a  standard  of  law  and  order  that  local  authorities 
obviously  are  unable  to  do  without  its  cooperation.  The  army 
has  always  been  very  earnest  in  its  desire  for  constabulary  for 
the  following  reasons: 

It  will  materially  hasten  the  establishment  of  a  universal  mili- 
tary training.  This  universal  military  service  should  be  under 
one  central  head  at  Washington.  The  enforcement  of  law  would 
not  be  through  military  authority  but  by  a  civil  force.  Each 
State  would  have  its  own  civil  force  to  maintain  the  law,  but  the 
army  must  be  under  the  Federal  government  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  also  to  put  us  in  a  state  of 
preparedness  for  defensive  or  offensive  action.  Military  authority 
is  secondaiy  to  civil  «foept  in  cases  of  martial  law.  At  such  times 
the  military  may  co-exist  and  perhaps  obscure  the  civil  for  a  time, 
as  during  war  times  or  in  foreign  countries,  but  always  in  a  con- 
flict of  the  two  authorities,  history  shows*  that  the  civil  will  win 
out  over  the  military  by  virtue  of  its  absolute  necessity  to  internal 
government.  The  police  force  is  civil  and  the  constabulary  is 
civil.  Personally  I  believe  the  constabulary  need  not  be  a  large 
force.  It  can  be  most  effective  as  a  small  force  if  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  The  greater  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
authorities  and  the  citizens  the  smaller  need  be  the  force  and  the 
more  effective.  There  will  then  be  no  danger  that  so  small  a 
force  can  get  out  of  hand  and  become  political.  The  constabulary 
should  be,  as  Gk)vemor  Whitman  has  absolutely  demanded,  free 
from  politics  and  large  enough  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  in  the  rural  districts,  who 
have  a  right  to  such  protection  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  cities. 
A  police  force  ought  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  community  in  which 
it  operates.  It  should  be  preventive  in  its  work,  —  never  vindic- 
tive, broad  in  principle,  with  an  element  of  human  kindness  and 
helpfulness  dominating  every  act. 

My  idea  of  a  police  force  is  that  it  should  be  a  popular  force, 
and  should  afford  the  maximum  of  protection  with  the  minimum 
of  interference  with  the  lawful  rights  of  a  citizen. 
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The  Pbbsident  :  There  will  be  a  brief  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject by  Judge  Gteorge  W.  Babcock,  the  City  Judge  of  Bntnvia, 
N.  Y.,  where  one  of  the  troops  is  located. 

Hon.  Geobge  W.  Babcock,  City  Judge,  Batavia  :  It  is  true 
that  I  am  from  the  neighboring  city  of  Batavia  and  possibly  you 
might  confer  a  favor  upon  me  by  keeping  the  fact  of  my  presence 
in  Buffalo  sort  of  a  secret  until  I  return  home.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  all  understand  my  meaning,  but  T  think  the  President 
and  some  of  the  Buffalo  judges  will  know. 

Early  last  May,  our  police  department,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  court,  began  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
general  highway  traffic  law  of  the  State  in  regard  to  i^eckless 
driving.  As  you  know,  Batavia  is"  located  on  that  great  highway 
leading  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  the  avenue  over  which  most 
motorists  between  Chicago  and  New  York  pass,  and  several 
Buffalonians  were  arrested  and  a  consequent  fine  imposed. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  very  little  remains  to  be 
said  after  listening  to  this  veiy  interesting,  instructive  and  com- 
prehensive addresB  of  Major  Chandler.  The  legislative  bill 
creating  the  State  Constabulary,  heartily  advocated  and  endorsed 
by  Governor  Whitman,  was  introduced  by  our  member  of  Assem- 
bly from  Genesee  County  and  was  known  as  the  "  Wells'  Bill." 
The  law,  I  understand,  is  similar  in  effect  to  that  in  force  in 
Pennsylvania,  except  in  that  State  their  system  has  been  per- 
fected somewhat  and  many  improvements*  added  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  the  case  in  New  York  State  in  due  course  of  time.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  law  is  a  gi-eat  step  forward  in  the  police 
system  of  our  State.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  selection  of 
the  location  for  the  four  troops,  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
two  or  three  of  our  influential  citizens  in  State  affairs  got  after 
Major  Chandler  and  impressed  upon  him  in  a  very  forcible  man- 
ner the  many  advantages  our  city  offered,  and  I  think  he  will 
remember  the  occasion  and  can  tell  you  better  than  I  how  they 
whirled  him  around  and  what  stickers  they  are  in  Batavia.  Down 
in  our  county  we  are  convinced  that  he  made  a  very  wise  selection 
and  our  citizens  there  are  certainly  proud  of  Troop  A.  They  ai-e 
here  in  the  State  well  established  and  we  hope  they  are  here  to 
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stay.  Troop  A  in  Batavia  consists  of  two  officers  and  fifty-six 
men  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lynn  and  Lieutenant  War- 
ner. They  have  sixty-one  horses,  harnesses,  motors,  motor  cycles 
for  patrolling  the  State  roads;  their  barracks  on  East  Main  street 
are  ideal  for  the  purposes  required.  It  is  a  building  peculiarly 
constructed,  the  upper  floor  for  a  skating  rink  with  a  basement 
for  ice  skating.  The  basement  is  now  used  for  the  keeping  of  the 
horses,  harnesses,  motors  and  heating  purposes,  while  the  upper 
floors*  are  admirably  furnished  and  equipped  with  dining  room, 
kitchen,  sleeping  compartments  for  the  officers  and  troopers,  and 
a  large  ball  room  in  the  rear. 

The  territory  which  Troop  A  was  assigned  to  cover  extends 
from  Seneca  Lake  to  the  Chautauqua  line,  and  from  the  Pennnyl- 
▼ania  State  line  northward  to  Canada,  embracing  all  of  Western 
New  York, —  a  territory  much  too  large  for  fifty-six  men  to  cover. 

The  personnel  of  the  men  is  most  excell^it.  As  the  major  has 
told  you,  they  are  highly  trained  in  the  military;  some  of  th^m 
are  college  men  and  all  of  them  are  men  of  high  caliber. 

As  to  their  relations'  to  the  courts,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  they  have  been  most  cordial  and  their  cooperation  has 
been  excellent.  During  the  past  week  I  had  a  brief  conversation 
with  Captain  Lynn  and  he  assured  me  that  the  cooperation  of  .the 
police  chiefs  throughout  the  State  had  been  most  gratifying  and 
indeed  perfect,  and  he  spoke  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  cordial 
reception  that  had  been  accorded  his  men  by  all  the  judges  with 
whom  they  had  come  in  contact.  I  expect  that  we  shall  witness 
a  great  improvement  in  the  conditions  that  exist  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  public  along  our  great  State  highways  as  a  result  of  the 
patrol  by  the  troopers  the  coming  summer,  and  I  expect  we  shall 
witness  the  stamping  out  of  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  crime  and 
lawlessness'  that  exists  in  our  rural  districts  and  smaller  villages 
and  hamlets.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  designs 
of  this  organization  of  our  State  government  are  for  the  perfection 
and  maintenance  of  law  and  order  throughout  the  large  rural  area 
of  our  State  and  not  for  interference  with  the  policing  of  the 
larger  municipalities,  but  the  troopers  stand  ready  to  respond 
whenever  called  to  aid  and  assist  the  municipal  authorities.  I 
think  we  shall  find  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish an  additional  troop. 
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It  is  true  that  the  men,  while  trained  in  the  military  tactics, 
have  not  had  much  experience  in  the  courts.  They  are  not 
familiar  with  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  other  minor  details  of 
court  procedure.  For  instance,  recently  some  of  the  troopers  made 
arrests  for  drunkenness  and  minor  offenses  in  some  of  the  neif^ 
boring  towns  of  our  county  and  locked  their  prisoners  up  in  thl! 
city  lock-up  over  night  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be 
arraigned  and  disposed  of  in  the  morning.  The  fact  that  theiy 
should  have  been  committed  to  the  county  jail  and  taken  before 
the  magistrate  in  the  town  where  the  misdemeanor  was  committed 
had  to  be  explained  to  them,  and  there  are  some  such  little  minor 
instances  not  of  much  consequence.  But  gentlemen,  the  State 
troopers  stand  for  law  and  order  in  the  community  and  should 
receive  the  sanction  and  the  encouragement  of  the  courts  of  the 
State.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  judges'  here  and 
throughout  the  State  will  lend  their  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
troopers  wherever  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

The  Pbesident:  I  sometimes  think  that  the  great  general 
public  needs  to  be  educated  in  the  proper  cooperation  with  the 
police  force  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  some 
concerted  effort  in  that  direction.  I  understand  that  it  has  been 
done  to  a  considerable  extent  in  New  York  City;  for  instance, 
there  are  police  captains  there  who  have  organized  the  boys  in 
their  precincts  so  they  are  a  force  for  good  rather  than  a  force 
for  mischief.  The  JTew  York  Police  Department  is  getting  the 
people,  especially  the  young  people,  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
police  are  for  their  benefit,  especially  teaching  them  that  in  the 
cases  of  emergency  they  should  r^ard  the  police  as  friends 
and  not  as  enemies.  I  understand  our  new  chief  of  police  has 
something  of  that  idea  in  his  mind,  that  he  i^  going  to  have  a 
school  of  instruction  for  the  force  here  and  among  the  things  that 
will  be  taught  will  be  that  idea  of  cooperation,  and  of  teaching 
the  young  fellow  especially  to  look  upon  the  policeman  as  his 
friend  and  not  as  his  enemy.  Now,  I  think  that  as  citizens  and 
as  people  who  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  law,  it  is  our  business  to 
try  and  see  that  the  right  feeling  of  relationship  is  established 
or  promoted  between  the  people  and  the  police  force.     A  little 
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movement  was  started  here  during  the  exeit^nent  just  after  the 
war  began  that  I  think  has  had  a  very  beneficial  result  An 
auxiliary  police  force,  was  organized.  There  were  two  parts ;  one 
that  worked  out  of  headquarters  knovni  as  the  "  Volunteer  Patrol 
League,"  and  the  other  that  worked  out  from  the  police  stations. 
A  lot  of  the  very  best  citizens  of  the  town  went  into  the  movement 
and  I  think  they  appreciate  as  never  before  the  fact  that  ihe 
policeman's  life  isn't  all  joy,  and  hereafter  they  will  have  a  more 
friendly  and  fraternal  feeling  for  the  policeman  and  the  problems 
that  confront  him. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

Satubday  Mo&nino,  Fbbbuaby  9 

The  Pbesident  :  The  first  order  of  business  will  be  the  read- 
ing of  Judge  Collins^  report.     Judge  Kemochan  of  New  York, 

in  the  absence  of  Judge  Collins,  will  read  the  report. 

» 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DRUG  EVIL 

Hon.  Fbedebic  Kebnochan  :  Your  Committee  on  Drug  Evil 
in  1917  has  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  control  of  the  evil 
to  which  your  committee  contributed  in  no  small  measure.  While 
drug  addiction  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  serious  menace,  much 
has  been  done  both  in  Nation  and  State  to  place  the  control  of 
the  distribution  and  dispensation  of  narcotics  under  the  super^ 
vision  of  governmental  authority,  and  much  has  been  done  to 
rescue  suffering  addicts  from  the  horror  of  their  deplorable  habit. 

Considerable  work  has  been  mapped  out  for  the  future  in  an 
effort  to  acquire  adequate  supervision  to  insure  the  reduction  of 
the  evil  to  a  minimum  and  the  outlook  along  progressive  lines  is 
very  encouraging. 

At  your  last  annual  conference  ref er.ence  was  made  to  the  sue* 
cessfnl  activities  of  your  committee  and  its  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  years  1916-16,  and  your  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  your  committee  consolidated  with  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mittee on  Drug  Evil,  which  was  composed  of  Federal,  State  and 
municipal  officers  having  to  do  with  the  subject  and  officers  of 
civic  organizations  similarly  interested,  and  that  the  combined 
committee  cooperated  with  the  joint  legislative  committee  of 
which  Senator  Whitney  was  chairman.  Two  bills  were  submitted 
to  the  Legislature,  one  the  product  of  the  legislative  committee 
and  the  other  of  your  committee ;  both  were  pending  at  the  time 
of  your  last  conference,  and  your  committee  was  directed  by  you 
to  exert  its  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  its  proposed  bill 
which  was  approved  by  the  conf erenca 
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Your  oommittee  was  formidably  represented  at  Albany,  both 
as  to  number  and  official  or  civic  standing,  and  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing most  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  our  proposed  bill  adopted 
and  incorporated  in  the  so-called  Whitney  bill  which  was  enacted. 
Our  recommendations;  however,  with  regard  to  defining  ^*  good 
faith,"  the  official  triplicate  prescription  scheme  and  the  inves- 
tigation by  formal  inquiry,  etc.,  by  health  officers,  were  not 
adopted.  Although  the  Whitney  bill  did  not  contain  all  the  rec- 
ommendations we  believed  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish 
results  we  thought  could  be  achieved  without  Federal  legislation, 
a  marked  improvement,  nevertheless,  was  accomplished.  Ped- 
dling of  narcotics  in  the  underworld  by  the  methods  previously 
prevailing  is  largely  under  control,  and  its  malevolence  with  its 
incidental  anti-social  propensities  checked  materially.  An  unfor- 
tunate condition,  however,  prevails  with  regard  to  promiscuous 
distribution  by  some  unprincipled  physicians  who  have  made  a 
business  of  pr^e^ribing  for  drug  addiction,  and  do  so,  not  as  was 
intended,  for  the  purpose  of  allexdating  distress  with  the  inten- 
tion of  effecting  a  cure  of  the  addict,  but  rather  to  keep  the  unfor- 
tunate supplied,  and  to  reap  dishonorable  profit,  which  in  some 
instances  is  quite  large.  The  existing  law  in  the  State  is  insuf- 
ficient, too,  in  checking  the  addict  seeking,  a  supply  from  physi- 
cians, repeating  at  will  by  calling  on  different  physicians,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  large  supply  is  thus  obtained  which  ren- 
ders comparatively  safe  an  illegal  distribution  by  the  addict,  or 
supposed  addict,  thus  obtaining  a  supply,  and  it  is  b^ieved 
accounted  in  a  measure  for  an  iU^gal  distribution  which  found 
its  way  even  into  our  army  cantonments.  The  abuse  of  power  on 
the  part  of  some  dishonorable  physicians,  happily  few  in  number, 
became  so  rampant  that  the  Federal  officers,  who  had  greater  scope 
df  l^igal  authority  than  municipal  or  State,  raided  some  establish- 
ments and  disclosed  a  deplorable  condition;  large  numbers  of 
dddicts  in  waiting  who  had  been  apparently  receiving  a  supply  with 
little  or  no  restriction,  a  situation  baneful,  demoralizing  and 
subversive  of  the  object  the  law  was  expected  to  attain. 

A  joint  legislative  committee,  of  which  Senator  Whitney  is 
ciuirmaii,  has  heeh  in  eeaaion.  for  fiome  mcmths,  and  your  com- 
mittee was  represented  and  presaited  its  views,  expresbing  the 
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opinion  that  the  full  recommendations  snggegted  by  your  Asso- 
ciation last  year  were  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions 
complained  of  as  above  indicated.  The  committee  was  ably  sup- 
ported in  its  position  by  State,  municipal  and  Federal  officers, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  committee,  and  by  representatives 
of  civic  organizations,  and  I  believe  satisfied  the  l^slative  com- 
mittee of  the  correctness  of  our  position.  As  chairman  of  your 
committee,  I  have  been  invited  to  confer  with  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee in  preparation  of  a  proposed  bill  to  be  submitted  to  this 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  will,  at  your  pleasure,  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  Federal  legislation  is 
necessary  for  Sufficiently  adequate  relief  in  coping  with  the  evil, 
and  is  cooperating  with  Federal  officers  in  the  preparation  of 
proposed  enactments  to  that  end. 

A  change  in  the  municipal  administration  of  New  York  City 
renders  necessary  a  reorganization  of  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mittee on  Drug  Evil,  vnth  which  your  committee  was  acting; 
such  reorganisation  will  not,  however,  necessarily  require  former 
municipal  officers,  members  of  the  committee,  to  sever  their  con- 
nection if  they  desire  to  remain,  while  the  new  administrative 
officers  I  have  no  doubt  will  serve  on  the  committee.  Your  com- 
mittee is  assisting  in  such  reorganization  which  is  now  actively 
progressing. 

Your  committee  respectfully  requests  that  it  be  continued. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)     CoitNEi.iTrs  F.  Oolxins, 

ChdiTtnan. 

The  Pbebident:  What  is  your  pleasure  with  Judge  Collins' 
report  ? 

Judos  Gasdnsr  :  I  move  it  be  received  and  adopted  and  placed 
in  the  minutes. 

Judge  Dooley:     And  the  committee  continued. 

The  Pbesident:  All  those  in  favor  say  aye;  contrary 
minded,  no.    The  motion  prevails  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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We  have  the  pleasure  this  morning  of  listening  to  one  of  our 
good  BufFalonianSy  a  man  who  has  been  one  of  my  friends  ever 
since  I  have  been  here,  who  is  now  the  head  of  onr  Hospital 
Department  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  has  under  his  control  all 
the  city  institutions ;  they  are  getting  a  big  Tuberculosis  Hospital 
and  that,  I  believe,  is  under  his  controL  That  is  just  b^uming 
to  be  used.  We  have  got  a  Municipal  Hospital  and  a  Hospital 
for  Contagious  Diseases  and  di'ug  addicts,  and  so  forth.  We  are 
using  this  one  for  drug  addicts  a  great  deal. 

Dr.  Goodale  is  a  man  who  has  his  own  ideas  on  subjects  and 
isn't  afraid  to  recite  them.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
my  friend,  Dr.  Walter  S.  Goodale. 

raSTITUTIONAL    AND    NON-INSTIXUTIONAL    XREATMSNT    OF    THE 

ALCOHOLIC  AND  DRUG  ADDICT 

Db.  Walter  S.  Ooodalb,  Supebintbndent,  Municipal  Hos- 
pital, Buffalo  :  With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  change 
the  title  somewhat  of  the  subject  assigned  me,  which  is  the  ^^  Insti- 
tutional and  non-institutional  treatment  of  the  alcoholic  and  drug 
tutional  and  Non-Institutional  Treatment  of  the  Alcoholic  and 
Drug  Addict."  Within  the  time  allotted  I  couldn't  cover  both  sub- 
jects, and  furthermore  non-institutional  treatment  of  drug  and 
alcoholic  addicts,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  inefficient  as  not  to  be  worth 
taking  up  time  for  discussion  here.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  subject 
that  I  don't  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  the  judges  and  magis- 
trates. 

I  do  not  come  before  you  as  an  expert,  excepting  as  my  work 
has  qualified  me.  I  haven't  looked  into  this  question  from  an 
academic  point  of  view  at  all;  I  haven't  conducted  any  series  of 
experiments  on  animals,  except  humans.  I  have  had  under  my 
administrative  supervision  since  1916,  319  drug  addicts  and  760 
alcoholic  addicts.  I  have  talked  with  many  of  these  people  and 
taken  a  great  many  statements  and  affidavits  from  them;  I  have 
questioned  them  and  I  have  listened  to  their  friends  and  to  their 
husbands,  wives  and  sweethearts,  and  my  opinion  of  this  drug 
and  alcoholic  proposition  is  based  upon  practical  experience  alone. 
I  simply  hand  out  my  views;  take  what  you  like  and  leave  the 
rest,  or  take  it  alL 
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When  I  read  the  figures  from  August,  1915,  to  dale, —  319  drug 
addicts, —  they  seemed  rather  large.  Buffalo  has  a  population  of 
about  500,000.  In  these  319  cases  I  know  there  were  forty-nine 
repeaters,  which  brings  down  the  number  of  individuals  to  270. 
I  think  the  actual  number  of  individuals  is  less  than  270  treated. 
In  the  alcoholic"  section,  we  had  eighty-three  repeaters,  bringing 
the  nnnaber  down  to  677  individuals,  and  I  think  I  have  skipped 
a  few  repeaters  there. 

The  repeating  phase  of  the  subject  is  impoi-tant  when  you  study 
institutional  statistics,  because  people  who  are  making  records, 
or  exaggerators,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  necessary 
deduction  from  the  statistics  they  hand  you  in  reference  to  this 
evil.  In  my  experience,  this  deduction  proposition  is  a  very  com- 
plicated one.  We  have  got  to  deal  in  these  cases  with  all  the 
vagaries  of  the  human  mind;  you  have  the  money  proposition, 
because  a  number  of  individuals  are  in  the  drug  addict  business 
for  money ;  you  have  the  people  who  are  mentally  inferior.  These 
mentally  inferior  people  may  be  divided  into  one  class  which 
is  hereditary,  and  the  other  class  which  is  "  acquired."  Addicts 
to  an  extent  pervade  all  the  various  walks  of  life.  Addicts,  per- 
haps, can  claim  more  extenuating  circumstances  than  any  other 
class  of  offenders.  When  you  attempt  to  frame,  as  we  do,  a  per- 
fect law  which  will  handle  this  drug  or  alcoholic  addict  situation, 
we  are  tackling  a  proposition  of  some  dimensions.  We  shall  have 
to  be  content,  I  am  afraid,  with  a  law  that  will  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  and  having  accomplished 
that,  rest  satisfied. 

Just  a  word  or  two  about  the  effect  of  "dope."  The  much 
abused  motives  I  think  are  responsible  for  the  distorted  ideas*  of 
just  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  imbibes 
a  drug  or  who  injects  a  drug  into  himself,  or  has  it  injected.  I 
think  most  of  us  have  got  an  idea  that  a  little  shot  in  the  arm 
means  rosy  dreams  and  visions'  of  great  wealth  and  all  sorts  of 
pleasurable  feelings,  that  you  are  in  Hawaii  and  the  air  is  balmy 
and  atmosphere  is  lovely  and  no  trials  or  tribulations  or  coal  bills 
don't  amount  to  anything;  no  such  thing  as  sugar  shortage,  and 
so  forth,  which  is  entirely  erroneous*,  of  course.  It  may  be  that 
the  opium  smokers  for  a  while  have  a  few  dreams  that  are  more 
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or  less  pleasurable;  at  least,  let  ub  say  thej  are  not  unpleasant^ 
but  opium  smoking  has  gone  out  of  date ;  it  is  an  expensive  habit 
and  it  is  an  inconvenient  habit ;  it  takes  too  much  time  for  a  man 
to  smoke  a  pipe;  he  has  got  to  have  a  place  to  smoke  it  in  and 
that  means  expense  and  trouble  and  he  can  plan  on  wasting  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of  his  time  in  smoking  and  getting  the 
effects  of  the  opium.  In  order  to  cover  up  the  odor  of  opium  he 
has  got  to  block  up  the  doors  and  windows  and  go  to  all  sorts  of 
trouble  if  he  is  desirous  of  keeping  his  habit  secret,  because  if 
you  go  into  a  tenement  house  you  can  smell  it,  so  opium  smokers 
these  days  are  comparatively  few. 

Compare  this  method  of  taking  dope  with  the  system  of  having 
a  power  in  a  paper  and  snuffing  it.  No  one  can  see  it ;  it  is  con- 
venient, rapid  and  effective,  and  it  is  cheap,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  the  cocaine  and  heroin  snuffers  to  a  large  extent.  These  peo- 
ple who  take  these  forms  of  narcotics,  excepting  opinum,  experi- 
ence no  pleasant  dreams.  Soughly,  I  might  describe  it  as  being 
a  "  pick-me-up."  A  man  is  below  par  and  he  takes  a  narcotic 
and  it  brings  him  back  to  par,  and  no  matter  how  well  his  cir- 
cumstances may  be  and  how  much  money  he  has  and  how 
much  narcotic  he  can  procure,  he  is  more  apt  to  be  below 
par  than  above  par  to  say  nothing  of  being  at  par.  So  the  addict 
is  an  unfortunate  individual  who  doesn't  feel  normal  except  a 
small  part  of  the  time»  In  other  words,  he  doesn't  feel  as  wdl  as 
you  and  I  may  feel  this  morning,  however  bad  some  of  us  may 
feel. 

Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that  drug  addiction  comes 
first  and  crime  afterward.  My  observation  in  some  cases  makes 
me  think  that  the  drug  is  an  accessory  to  other  forms  of  crime. 
Most  of  the  people  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  were  criminals 
before  they  were  dope  fiends.  The  police,  I  believe,  ordinarily 
hold  a  directly  opposite  view. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  number  of  drug 
addicts  in  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  stat^nent  that 
is  subject  to  proof,  because  we  have  no  way  of  arriving  at  the  facts 
definitely.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  entire  proposition  has 
been  exaggerated ;  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  dope  ffiends  or  drug 
addicts  as  folks  would  have  us  believa 
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1  was  before  the  Whitney  Committee  yesterday  and  they 
extracted  from  me  much  of  the  information  that  I  intended  to 
startle  you  with  this  morning,  but  in  talking  with  the  committee 
I  discovered  that  the  situation  in  New  York  is  much  different 
fhaii  elsewhere.  There  are  fewer  drug  addicts  in  this  end  of  the 
State  than  in  New  York  City.  I  have  been  in  New  York  less  than 
a'  dozen  times  in  my  life  so  I  can  speak  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  but  I  will  hazard  the  guess  that  the  'figures  are  as  much 
exaggerated  in  New  York  City  as  anywhere,  because  you  have  a 
greater  population  and  a  greater  number  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  officials  generally  in  that  locality. 

This  Whitney  Committee  also  seems  to  feel  there  are  a  large 
number  of  addicts  in  the  better  walks  of  life.    I  have  never  been 
able  to  prove  that  to  my  satisfaction  in  Buffalo.     Again,  condi- 
tions mav  be  different  in  New  York  City.     I  asked  the  commit- 
tee  how  many  of  the  people  from  the  better  walks  of  life  had 
actually  appeared  before  them  and  they  said  about  twenty  and 
thev  cited  the  fact  that  one  man  had  been  before  them  who  was  an 
oarsman  at  Yale,  one  a  celebrated  actress,  and  another  a  moving 
picture  producer ;  but  they  are  not  in  the  numbers  that  people  are 
saying  they  are  to  be  found.     1   asked  the  committee  if  they 
thought  they  could  produce  any  large  number-  of  addicts  and  they 
said :  "  No ;"  and  I  then  stated  about  two  years  ago  in  Buffalo  I 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  druggist  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  and 
these  questionnaires  were  returned  in  most  every  instance  and 
where  they  were  not  returned  I  was  able  to  go  to  the  District 
Attorney's  office  and  get  copies  of  the  prescription  books,  so  I 
got  the  information  I  wanted  anyhow.    On  these  returns  I  could 
find  no  society  leaders  or  anyone  excepting  people  who  had  gotten 
the  drug  under  assumed  names,  some  of  them,  a  fair  proportion 
of  them,  invalids,  and  a  large  number  of  them  vagrant  addicts. 
It  might  be  true  in  New  York  City  that  you  could  find  there  are  a 
lot  of  well-to-do  people  who  are  addicted  to  this  drug.    The  attor- 
ney for  this  committee  questioned  me  and  said :  ^'Your  observation 
was  not  perhaps  good  because  the  people  in  the  better  walks  of 
society  do  not  get  their  supplies  from  a  druggist  or  physician." 
'*Where  do  they  get  it  ?"    "Well,  they  have  some  way  of  getting 
it  which  is  absolutely  secret."     Well,  of  course,  that  is  nothing 
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but  mysterious  talk  and  it  is  this  mysterious  talk  that  tends  to 
make  this  exa^eration  regarding  the  number  of  dope  fiends  in  the 
State  of  New  York  I  believe  there  are  less  than  a  thousand  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo;  how  many  less,  I  wouldn't  care  to  say.  It 
is  simply  a  guess. 

For  convenience,  you  can  divide  the  people  who  traffic  in  drugs 
into  two  classes, —  the  peddlers  and  the  users.  You  can  sub- 
divide the  users  into  vagrant  addicts,  respectable  addicts  and 
invalids;  and  in  speaking  of  addicts  or  thinking  of  them,  you 
have  got  to  have  some  such  sub-division  in  your  mind,  and  yon 
will  see  from  this  sub-division,  which  can  be  further  sub-divided, 
that  the  situation  is  complex  and  it  is  difficult  to  fi*ame  a  Lnv  that 
applies  to  all  the  different  classes  of  people. 

Some  of  the  peddlers  are  users,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
peddlers  in  Buffalo  that  are  not  users;  they  are  men  engaged  in 
the  drug  traffic.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  most  of 
the  local  supply  comes  from  Canada,  brought  in  by  train  crews 
or  by  agents  and  peddled  out.  It  takes  money,  of  course,  to  go 
into  the  business.  A  man  must  have  two,  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  to  invest  in  order  to  traffic  in  the  trade  and  make  a  living 
at  it.  It  means  one  man  brings  a  supply  away  and  he  sulv<livi(l^s 
it  to  other  peddlers  who  sub-divide  it  to  still  other  peddlei-s  and 
finally  it  gets  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  In  some  eases,  the  people 
buy  direct,  but  usually  there  are  three  or  four  steps  to  the  propo- 
sition before  the  ultimate  consumer  gets  it,  and  that  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  statement  from  these  people  in  working  up  a  ease 
against  the  peddler. 

Some  of  the  small  peddlers,  the  sub-peddlers,  not  only  peddle 
drugs  to  users,  but  they  are  engaged  in  proselyting;  they  want 
to  work  up  business  and  they  work  up  business  by  making  addicts. 
From  what  I  have  learned  of  the  addicts  I  have  treated  in  times 
past,  a  good  many  of  these  sub-peddlers  make  their  headquarters 
in  pool-rooms  where  young  and  other  men  gather  and  while  away 
their  leisure.  They  peddle  their  dope  amongst  these  people ;  they 
will  hang  around  the  lobbies  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  one  of  the  favor- 
ite resorts  for  the  peddler  to  go  into,  some  place  where  you  can 
catch  hold  of  a  man  with  a  "  hang-over,"  and  they  will  sympathize 
with  him  and  the  fellow  says :  "  I  never  felt  worse ;"  and  the 
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peddler  will  say :  "  I  have  somethin£:  that  will  fix  you  up  in  about 
Zee  minutes,"  and  he  wUl  sUp  him  the  paper  of  heroin  and 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  man  feels  better.  It  is  a 
" pick-me-up-in-the-morning,"  and  in  the  Tenderloin  the  "pick- 
me-ups  "  are  needed  quite  frequently  and  the  peddlers  are  around 
to  suggest  this  brand  and  after  two  or  three  times  he  has  a  cus- 
tomer. He  may  not  be  a  satisfied  customer,  but  he  has  a 
customer. 

As  to  how  many  frauds  are  practiced,  no  one  knows.  The  drug 
may  have  been  adulterated  when  bought  and  it  may  have  been 
adulterated  some  more  by  the  sub-peddlers,  and  the  drug  addict 
doesn't  know  how  much  drug  he  is  using  and  has  no  way  of  find- 
ing out. 

Of  course,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  is  no  more  per- 
nicious individual  in  the  world  than  the  dmg  peddler  who  not 
only  peddles,  but  makes  customers'.  That  seems  to  be  the  'nth 
power  of  undesirability.  My  elocutionary  powers  are  too  feeble 
to  attempt  to  express  my  contempt  for  a  person  of  that  kind,  and 
they  are  the  first  persons'  who  should  have  our  attention  in  clean- 
ing up  this  situation. 

Now,  the  users.  In  my  opinion,  by  far  the  greater  majority  of 
users  are  vagrant  addicts.  There  are  vagrant  addicts,  respectable 
addicts  and  invalids.  The  largest  proportion  is  vagrant  addicts, — 
mentally  inferior  people,  people  who  are  criminals  or  with  crim- 
inal tendencies,  people  who  don't  care  to  work,  who  never  have 
worked  or  never  intend  to  work.  They  pick  up  this  habit  as  a 
side  issue  from  their  companions  with  whom  they  associate.  If 
we  could  frame  a  law  that  will  take  care  of  the  vagrant  addicts 
and  take  care  of  the  peddlers,  we  have  gone  a  long  distance  to- 
ward cleaning  up  this  situation. 

The  respectable  addicts, —  I  repeat  again,  I  don't  think  there 
are  a  great  many  respectable  addicts ;  that  is,  people  who  are  not 
suffering  from  any  physical  disability,  are  conducting  their  busi- 
ness every  day,  are  successful  people  in  other  words  and  who  are 
addicts.  There  are  some,  but  in  proportion  to  the  total  popula- 
tion they  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  invalid  addicts,  I  think  we  should  disr^ard  entirely, — 
the  people  with  cancers  and  the  people  with  incurable  sciatica, 
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or  a  hundred  and  one  things  that  afflict  the  hiunan  race  which 
are  incurable.  To  thoee  people  there  is  no  greater  boon  in  the 
world  than  opium.  Therapeutics  knows  no  more  useful  drug 
than  opium  for  people  of  this  class  and  of  course  therapeutics 
knows  no  greater  drug  than  opium  in  medicine,  used  legitimately. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts,  there  are  various 
kinds  of  treatment,  like  the  modified  Lambert  treatment,  named 
after  individuals,  but  thej  are  medical  propositions,  and  the 
treatment  of  these  addicts  is  not  altogether  medical ;  it  is  largely 
moral.  I  think  that  is  the  phase  of  the  situation  that  you  judges 
and  magistrates  will  be  most  interested  in.  Addicts  will  come 
before  you  with  remarkable  tales  of  the  amount  of  drugs  they 
are  using.  They  will  say:  "  I  am  on  twenty  grains  a  day/'  Thev 
may  be,  but  the  man  who  takes  twenty  grains  a  day  doesn't  get 
more  physiological  action  than  if  he  took  two  grains  and  he  is 
wasting  his  money  if  he  is  taking  twenty  grains;  but  he  figures 
he  is  going  to  be  caught  and  cut  down  and  he  wants  you  to  cut 
him  to  ten,  which  is  probably  what  he  is  taking. 

I  can  take  a  man  who  is  actually  taking  twenty  grains  a  day; 
I  will  put  him  on  two  grains  a  day.  That  man  will  not  know 
how  much  drug  he  is  taldng  and  he  will  feel  just  as  good  on  two 
grains  as  twenty  grains.  In  a  week  that  man  can  be  tapered  off 
to  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  one-sixteenth  about  four  times  a  day. 
When  you  get  them  down  to  one-sixteenth  grain  of  morphine  a 
day  four  times  and  then  begin  to  taper  him  off,  he  gets  the  with- 
drawal symptoms  and  that  is  the  time  they  make  the  trouble. 

We  get  a  great  many  cases  of  drug  addiction  where  the  com- 
mitting person  or  friend  wants  us  to  give  a  cure.  Folks  have  got 
an  idea  that  there  are  some  antidotes  for  narcotics.  There  is  none 
that  I  know  of.  Undoubtedly,  the  celebrated  Keeley  Cure  is 
responsible  for  more  misconception  in  this  regard  than  any  other 
so-called  popular  remedies.  Even  now  most  people  think  there 
is  an  antidote  which  will  get  a  person  in  such  a  condition  that  he 
will  go  into  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  a  drink.  There  is  no 
such  treatment  for  alcoholism,  and  there  is  no  drug  treatment  for 
drug  addiction. 

You  are  interested,  I  suppose,  in  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  these  addicts  are  cured.    You  will  have  to  use  the  word 
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'^  cured  "  in  a  limited  geoise.  In  the  hospital  we  have  been  able 
to  withdraw  the  drug  from  all  our  patients  in  about  two  weeks 
with  no  untoward  symptoms  resulting;  their  health  is  restored; 
their  bowels  are  moving  normally  and  appetite  is  good  and  they 
gain  in  weight  when  they  are  not  taking  the  drug.  Occasionally 
you  will  run  across'  an  individual  where  that  is  not  possible,  who 
is  of  the  neurotic  type,  who  will  sometimes  require  three  or  four 
weeks  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  drug,  but  excepting 
invalids  and  aged  persons  sixty-five  and  seventy  years  old,  not  in 
good  health,  we  have  not  struck  a  single  case  wh^re  we  were  not 
able  to  withdraw  the  drug  completely,  and  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
cases  within  two  weeks. 

Very  often  we  have  sent  cases  back  to  the  City  Court  in  two 
weeks  and  have  withdrawn  the  drug  in  one  week.  That  man  is 
not  cured  in  the  sense  he  will  never  become  an  addict.  He  has 
been  taken  off  the  drug  and  if  he  will  receive  the  proper  treatment 
afterward  and  he  is  the  kind  of  individual  who  is  amenable  to 
such  treatment,  he  will  stay  cured,  but  there  are  some  pretty  big 
"  ifs  "  there. 

Judge  Kemochan  covered  one  or  two  points  in  his  report  of 
Judge  Collins'  that  I  wanted  to  make  this  morning.  The  Whit- 
ney Committee  recommends  the  licensing  of  certain  physicians' 
in  the  community  who  shall  dispense  drugs  to  addicts.  I  told 
them  I  wasn't  in  favor  of  that  plan.  It  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  promiscuous  administration  of  drug  treatment  by 
physicians,  .but  here  would  be  the  practical  difficulty.  You  would 
say:  "  Dr.  Brown  in  Canandaigua  would  be  entitled  to  treat  all 
the  drug  addicts."  The  first  thing  you  will  know  all  the  drug 
addicts  will  get  into  the  office  of  the  doctor  and  this  will  clinch 
the  organization;  they  will  pick  up  one  or  two  members  they 
have  skipped,  because  the  addicts  are  all  known  to  each  other 
usually.  They  will  meet  and  discuss  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  order.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  these  fifteen  or  so 
addicts  are  up  against  a  private  source  of  supply ;  they  will  take 
the  treatment  from  the  doctor  in  Canandaigua  and  report  that 
they  are  doing  well  and  the  doctor  cuts  them  to  one-sixteenth  four 
times  a  day  and  one-thirty-second  four  times  a  day,  and  all  the 
while  they  have  a  supply  on  the  outside  they  are  feeding  to  each 
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other,  and  if  the  doctor  is  not  sharp  he  is  pretty  apt  to  make  a 
splendid  report  on  the  treatment  of  his  fifteen  cases  wh^i  he 
hasn't  even  started  to  cure  them. 

Let's  apply  that  thing  to  Buffalo  where  you  are  going  to  have 
two  or  three  doctors  treat  these  men  officially.  If  you  could 
devise  some  way  whereby  you  couldn't  get  from  one  of  the  other 
three  doctors  in  Buffalo  you  would  have  more  secret  sources  of 
supply.  There  is  more  chance  here  for  your  system  to  slip  up, 
and  when  you  go  into  New  York  City  there  are  probably  ten 
times  the  chances  for  the  system  to  slip  up  and  it  would  be  of 
no  use. 

I  suggested  to  this  committee  two  things  that  I  thought  would 
go  far;  I  didn't  say  it  would  absolutely  alleviate  the  situation, 
but  would  go  far  toward  eradicating  the  evil.  The  first  would  be 
the  Federal  manufacture  and  control  of  narcotics.  You  may  or 
may  not  perhaps  know  narcotics  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  exported  to  foreign  countries  and  imported  back  to  the 
United  States  again.  There  is  no  regulation  imposed  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  narcotics  who  make  their  product  for  export 
purposes.  We  do  nothing  whatever  about  where  it  goes  to;  we 
try  to  get  it  when  it  comes  back  through  our  custom  houses,  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Department.  If  the  United  States  manufactured 
and  controlled  all  the  narcotics,  it  would  be  a  long  step  in  advance. 
It  wouldn't  take  care  of  Canada,  which  is  a  serious  proposition 
to  Buffalo,  and  it  wouldn't  take  care  of  foreign  countries;  it 
wouldn't  take  care  of  Mexico ;  it  wouldn't  take  care  of  the  eastern 
countries,  and  even  under  such  a  restriction  drugs  would  trickle, 
into  the  United  States  illicitly  in  some  quantities,  but  manifestly 
the  situation  would  be  much  better  than  it  is  now. 

My  second  recommendation  to  the  committee  was  the  public 
institutional  treatment  of  all  drug  addicts.  I  say  public  institu- 
tions beoause  I  want  to  exclude  private  institutions.  I  think  a 
large  proportion  of  private  institutions  decently  conducted  would 
treat  addicts  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  some  effectively,  but 
I  know  that  a  certain  small  percentage  of  these  institutions  would 
be  forced  by  the  very  nature  of  their  business  to  conduct  their 
affairs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cure  would  be  boimd  to  be 
ineffective.     In  the  first  place,  why  would  a  man  in  the  private 
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institution  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  patient  ?  He  is  up  against 
a  game  that  he  can  taper  off  in  two  or  three  months  and  there  is 
a  temptation  to  keep  the  man  in  the  institution  longer  than  neces- 
sary. Then,  a  man  in  the  private  institution  must  necessarily 
please  his  patient  and  his  patient^s  friends.  The  minute  you 
withdraw  the  drug  from  the  addict  he  begins  to  complain  and  he 
will  begin  to  libel  you  and  his  friends  will  believe  him  and  you 
have  got  to  let  down  your  ^stem  or  lose  your  patient.  Xow,  we 
can  all  see  what  would  happen.  You  will  ask:  ^^Where  are  you 
going  to  get  public  institutions  from  to  treat  this  large  number  of 
addicts  i  "  A  large  number  of  institutions  are  not  necessary.  I 
think  places  like  the  Municipal  Hospital  or  similar  institutions 
where  an  addict  can  be  committed  are  the  only  institutions  that 
would  be  needed  other  than  our  penal  farms  or  farms  that  are 
not  penal,  where  these  people  can  be  sent  after  the  drag  has  been 
withdrawn.  That  is  the  weak  part  in  our  system  in  Buffalo.  We 
have  the  treatment;  we  treat  addicts  and  get  them  off  the  drug 
within  two  weeks  and  then  they  must  go  back  to  court,  no  par- 
ticular spot  to  send  these  patients  to  and  there  are  some  legal 
objections  to  sentencing  a  man  to  one  institution  and  then  bring- 
ing him  back  to  court  and  attempting  to  re-sentence  him  on  the 
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same  charge  j  so  most  of  our  drug  addicts  are  brought  back  to 
court  and  are  lectured  and  they  go  back  and  seek  their  old  friends 
and  go  downtown  and  find  the  nearest  peddler.  So  the  public 
institutional  treatment  is  not  going  to  be  sufficient  unless  followed 
up  by  either  a  parole  system  in  the  case  of  your  respectable  addicts 
or  a  respectable  farm  system  in  cases  of  certain  other  addicts,  or 
a  penal  farm  in  the  case  of  other  addicts. 

You  may  ask  me  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  respectable 
addict  you  are  talking  about,  and  I  mean  by  that  the  man  or 
woman  taking  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  who  is  engaged  in  business  and  conducting  his  busi- 
ness properly  and  no  one  except  the  source  of  supply  knows  he  is  an 
addict.  They  are  harming  themselves  only  and  in  many  cases 
they  do  not  even  harm  themselves.  We  all  know  Chinamen  in 
China  smoke  opium  all  their  lives.  What  will  become  of  these 
respectable  addicts  under  my  system  of  Federal  control  and  pub- 
lic institutional  treatment?    These  respectable  addicts  are  small 
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in  number.  It  would  seem  to  me  practical  to  give  them  all  one 
chance  to  get  rid  of  the  habit.  If  they  have  been  given  the  one 
chance  and  the  drug  has  been  withdrawn  and  thej  are  persistent 
in  returning  to  the  habit,  then  classify  them  in  the  class  with 
vagrants.  Under  that  plan  you  will  scare  off  a  fair  proportion  of 
those  addicts.  Some  people  do  not  agree  with  that  plan,  but,  as 
I  said  in  the  beginning,  this'  entire  subject  is  a  complex  one  and 
I  have  yet  to  discover  the  society  or  the  individual  i;diich  agreed 
with  each  other  in  reference  to  how  this  situation  could  be  best 
handled. 

Now,  is  the  attention  we  are  giving  to  this  habit  worth  while  ? 
I  can  only  answer  by  saying  if  your  treatment  of  your  malefactors 
in  penal  or  other  institutions  is  worth  while^  then  the  treatment 
of  these  drug  and  alcoholic  addicts  is  worth  while.  Occasionally 
you  will  pluck  a  brand  from  the  burning.  If  after  one  thing  or 
another  you  rescue  a  few  of  them,  under  improved  laws  and 
improved  correctional  machinery  you  probably  would  rescue  a 
number  more.  I  donH  think  under  any  law  or  machinery  you  can 
get  together  you  will  ever  eliminate  them  all  unless  you  eliminate 
the  drug  entirely.  After  all  my  plan  of  classifying  the  respec- 
table addict  as  a  vagrant  addict  if  he  doesn't  get  off  the  drug  isn't 
so  cruel  if  you  compare  that  plan  with  that  of  the  Prohibitionists. 
We  have  many  more  alcoholic  addicts  than  drug  addicts.  Of 
course,  the  alcoholic  addict  isn't  in  such  bad  shape*  as  the  drug 
addict,  but  he  needs  the  drug  pretty  bad  and  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  people;  but  we  are  all  satisfied  to  choke  off  the  whiskey 
and  beer  and  why  not  be  satisfied  to  choke  off  the  drug  when  in 
so  doing  we  are  going  to  hit  a  comparatively  few  people  of  the 
respectable  class  9 

Judge  John  J.  Brady  of  Albany:  It  may  be  interesting  for 
you  to  know  of  a  case  in  my  court.  The  young  man  was  unable 
to  get  away  from  the  drug.  Time  and  again  he  has  been  sent  to 
hospitals  only  to  return  and  go  back  almost  in  a  double  way  in 
his  desire  to  get  the  drug.  There  wasn't  any  reason  other  than 
this  particular  complaint  why  this  young  man  should  be  brought 
to  the  criminal  court  for  the  purpose  of  being  committed,  but 
finally  in  desperation  the  parents  and  friends  of  that  boy  insisted 
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that  if  possible  he  be  committed  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  period 
of  time  80  that  there  might  be  time  to  cure  him;  at  least,  that 
there  would  be  something  done  in  restraining  him.  Eventually 
that  was  done,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  the  results  are 
very  satisfactory,  thus  far  at  least.  After  remaining  in  that  insti- 
tution and  having  the  treatment  afforded  him  there,  that  young 
man  after  seven  or  eight  months  came  from  that  institution  and 
today,  GO  far  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  —  and  I  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  case  —  he  is  a  deserving  and  worthy  young  man 
and  capable  of  doing  something  in  this  world. 

Judge  BLioab:  Your  opinion  is  that  some  legislation  ought 
to  be  enacted  restricting  the  sale  of  narcotics  ?  Is  not  that  your 
principal  remedy? 

Db.  Goodalb  :  I  should  say  the  Federal  manufacture  and  con- 
trol of  narcotics. 

Judge  Hagab:  I  dare  say  your  experience  after  confining 
these  addicts  in  the  penitentiary  six  months  shows  that  they  are 
as  bad  as  ever.  I  have  one  or  two  cases  where  that  has  been  the 
fact.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  could  go  on  record  recommending  some 
legislation,  it  niight  aid  to  some  extent  in  promoting  this  idea  of 
Dr.  Goodale's.  I  think  we  all  ought  to  agree  on  that  one  propo- 
sition, that  it  is  the  sense  of  this*  meeting  that  some  legislation  be 
enacted  whereby  all  drugs  could  be  controlled. 

Db.  Goodalb:  Before  the  Whitney  Committee  I  was  asked 
this  question :  "  Do  you  think  there  are  as  many  drug  users  in 
Buffalo  today  as  a  year  ago  ?  "  I  said  I  thought  there  were  more 
and  th^  wanted  to  know  why.  From  the  report  of  my  remarks 
this  morning,  it  will  appear  that  I  criticized  the  Police  Depart- 
ment severely  in  charging  them  with  being  lax  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  I  had  no  such  intention  whatever.  My 
answer  was  caused  by  the  following  condition  or  situation.  About 
a  year  ago  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  had  a  representa- 
tive here  to  enforce  the  internal  revenue  laws  in  reference  to  the 
Bale  of  narcotics.  This  man  had  two  detectives  who  spent  the 
entire  time  rounding  up  the  addicts  and  they  rounded  up  an 
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unusually  large  number,  and  while  they  were  working  at  that 
particular  detail  the  crop  kept  coming  in.  The  revenue  man  was 
withdrawn  and  of  course  the  police  detail  was  withdrawn.  The 
police  are  not  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  police  haven't  arrested  as  many 
cases  as  under  that  crusade,  but  it  doesn't  mean  the  police  are 
lax  in  their  duty,  but  are  doing  the  best  they  can  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions  and  under  the  existing  laws,  and  if  they  brought 
them  in  any  faster  today  than  yesterday  they  would  have  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  for  their  treatment  and  cure.  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  have  it  known  I  am  not  at  all  in  an 
attitude  of  criticism  of  our  new  chief  of  police  for  I  think  he  is  a 
splendid  capable  official  and  he  is  going  to  give  us  a  cleaner 
Buffalo. 

Judge  Kernochan:  You  said  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
drug  that  the  addict  should  be  sent  to  the  country,  preferably 
away  from  other  addicts.  Now,  would  a  farm  colony  consisting 
of  addicts  who  had  gone  through  that  treatment  be  beneficial  after 
the  hospital  treatment,  or  would  the  association  with  other  cures 
"  supposed  to  be  cured  addicts  "  neutralize  the  benefit  of  the 
country  ? 

Dr.  Goodale:  When  you  send  these  people  to  the  country, 
they  have  got  to  be  separated  along  social  lines.  You  cannot  send 
them  all  to  the  country  to  one  farm ;  you  have  got  to  have  at  least 
two  institutions  so  in  one  you  can  put  in  the  respectable  class  and 
in  the  other  the  vagrant  class.  The  vagrant  class  need  ordinary 
outdoor  life.  That  will  frighten  them  because  they  don't  want 
a  job;  they  don't  want  to  be  plain  horny-handed  tillers  of  the  land. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Neff  in  Massachusetts,  they  have  a 
1,200  acre  farm.  Massachusetts  produced  this  under  a  State 
law,  and  at  the  time  I  was  there  they  had  about  fifty  addicts  of 
the  better  class,  the  respectable  class.  They  wouldnH  take  vagrant 
addicts  because  they  go  to  the  penitentiary  or  penal  farms.  Dr. 
'NeS  was  getting  good  results  from  the  respectable  addicts. 

Hon.  William  McAdoo,  Chief  City  Magistrate,  New  York 
City:     I  suppose  probably  I  have  committed  on  the  voluntary 
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complaint  more  addicts  than  any  other  magistrate  in  the  State, 
and  I  think  we  will  get  a  whole  lot  of  light  by  glancing  for  a 
minute  at  what  happens  in  New  York. 

The  addict  who  comes  before  me  and  asks  to  be  committed 
makes  complaint  against  himself.  He  states  his  occupation,  and 
that  for  several  years  he  has  been  using  heroin.  That  is'  prac- 
tically the  main  drug.  Up  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  in  1915, 
I  made  it  a  rule  to  ask  cei'tain  questions.  Sometimes  in  a  day  I 
would  commit  as  many  as  twelve,  and  there  were  very  few  days 
that  I  did  not  commit  a  number  of  them. 

We  will  take  a  sample  case.  ^^  I  am  a  clerk  and  have  been 
taking  this  heroin  for  seven  years  and  I  am  twenty-two  years  of 
age ;  I  have  tried  to  stop  it  without  effect  myself ;  I  buy  the  heroin 
from  a  peddler  up  on  107th  street;  I  use  about  one-eighth  of  an 
ounce  a  week,  which  costs  me  from  $5  to  $7."  At  that  point  I 
say :  "  This  drug  is  adulterated  and  is  mostly  smuggled  in  from 
Canada;  it  comes  from  Canada  and  the  label  on  the  bottle  is 
forged."  They  give  him  one^ighth  of  an  ounce;  the  label  is 
forged;  th^  buy  it  in  quantities  and  take  it  in  a  back  room  or 
cellar  and  sort  it  out  and  put  it  in  these  one-eighth  of  an  ounce 
bottles  and  sometimes  they  charge  $8,  $6  and  $5,  and  most  experi- 
enced people  tell  me  at  least  one-third  is  adulteration.  That 
costs  him  $8  and  sometimes  some  use  as  much  as  two  of  those 
vials.    In  nearly  all  cases  they  have  no  money  left. 

Now,  the  police  in  New  York,  unlike  conditions  in  Buffalo, 
have  a  special  squad  called  the  "  Narcotic  Squad  "  under  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Sherb.  Their  first  effort  was  to  catch  the  seller. 
The  seller  operated  by  sending  out  small  boys  to  do  the  peddling. 
The  purchaser  never  came  in  contact  with  the  top  man,  but  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  a  certain  block  and  make  a  few  signals 
and  the  sellers  were  waiting  for  him  and  th^  handed  the  bottle 
to  a  boy  and  got  the  money,  or  in  some  cases  where  they  wanted 
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to  cleverly  avoid  the  police,  the  buyer  would  go  in  an  areaway 
and  they  would  drop  it  down  to  him.  These  policemen  arrested 
a  good  many  of  these  and  my  friend  Judge  Kemochan  can  tell 
you  about  those.  Nearly  all  those  men  were  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Sometimes  a  seller  is  an  addict  and  sometimes  not  It  is  a 
cold-blooded  proposition  of  reaping  a  tremendous  harvest  of  blood 
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money.  When  the  law  was  changed  this  squad  followed  up  the 
dru^st  in  registering  all  his  prescriptions'  and  then  the  Federal 
agents  followed  that  up  in  New  York  by  seeing  that  he  complied 
with  the  Federal  law.  The  Legislature  with  reference  to  the 
so-called  respectable  addict,  the  unfortunate  man  or  woman  who 
acquired  the  habit,  thought  that  this  was  a  very  great  injustice, 
that  they  could  not  purchase  even  on  a  prescription  to  some  extent, 
and  that  it  was  a  great  hardship  on  these  people  suffering  from  a 
disease,  so  they  widened  the  law  a  year  ago  and  now  allow  the 
addict  to  go  to  a  doctor  and  get  the  prescription.  This  is  a  sample 
case.  Two  addicts  I  had  before  me  not  over  two  weeks  ago. 
Since  the  passage  of  that  law  the  peddlers  have  disappeared; 
there  is  no  necessity  of  peddling  the  drug  because  now  they  go 
to  the  doctor,  who,  the  law  says  shall  diagnose  the  case.  I  say  to 
the  addict :  "  What  doctor  did  you  go  to  ?  **  He  names  the  doctor. 
And  I  say :  "  I  have  had  twelve  men  name  that  same  doctor ;  he 
must  make  a  specialty."  "  Oh,  yes;  we  stand  in  line  to  get  our 
prescription."  And  I  say,  "  How  many  do  you  get  a  week?  "  He 
says:  **  Three."  *'  Why  do  you  have  to  get  three?  "  "  Because  the 
doctor  only  gives  me  two  days'  supply  and  I  have  to  go  three 
times  a  week  and  I  have  to  buy  from  a  certain  druggist  because 
if  I  don't  he  will  not  give  me  any  prescription."  One  addict 
said :  "  I  went  to  a  druggist  in  Newark  and  I  said,  *I  wish  you 
would  give  me  a  prescription  for  less  than  $10  because  I  want  to 
buy  clothes,'  and  he  said.  *  No,  I  will  not'  "  Now,  there  are  at 
least  fifty  of  these  practitioners,  as  Judge  Kemochan  probably 
knows,  and  they  do  nothing  but  prescribe  for  those  people.  **  How 
long  have  you  been  getting  this  prescription?"  "Well,  I  have 
been  treated  by  this  doctor  a  year."  "  How  much  has  he  lessened 
the  dose  ? "    "  Weil,  a  grain  or  two  a  week." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  talked  to  my  family  doctor  and  he  says: 
"  I  am  glad  they  broadened  the  law  because  it  threatened  ma  T 
don't  want  to  get  out  and  find  you  imder  a  motor  car  suffering 
agony  and  not  have  something  to  relieve  you,  and  I  don't  want 
to  go  all  through  these  entanglements,  so  I  give  my  prescriptions 
to  my  own  patients."  Otherwise,  there  are  so  many  provisions  of 
the  law  and  red-tape  that  hamper  our  physicians  and  consequently 
the  best  physicians  stand  up  at  Albany  and  rather  favor  this 
measure. 
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So  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  and  entirely  agree  with  you, 
doctor,  that  we  can  only  regulate  this  drug  by  Federal  regula- 
tion. Learned  physicians  tell  me  heroin  is  not  necessary  to  the 
medical  profession.  I  would  advocate  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  exterminate  it,  either  by  taxation  or  otherwise. 
Heroin  is  the  common  form  of  drug.  It's  the  poor  fellow  who 
comes  to  me ;  the  son  of  a  rich  man  won't  come  to  me  because  the 
family  won't  add  the  disgrace  of  saying  they  have  an  addict  in 
the  family.  They  go  for  years  and  years  and  are  not  detected 
and  he  is  sent  to  a  sanatorium  and  sometimes  the  rich  father 
comes  to  me  and  says :  "  I  don't  want  my  son  disgraced  and  I 
don't  want  him  to  associate  with  these  pickpockets  and  burglars, 
and  I  don't  want  my  son  to  go  with  these  people ;  I  will  send  him 
to  a  place  in  Connecticut  or  to  some  other  sanatorium."  I  don't 
know,  doctor,  you  probably  find  it  difficult  in  a  democratic  coun- 
try like  ours  to  have  an  institution  for  good  people,  for  the  rich 
people,  and  another  for  the  other  class  of  people;  I  don't  know 
that  you  could  do  that. 

Db.  Ooodale:  The  separation  of  people  along  sociological 
lines  can  be  done  in  the  same  institution  if  it  is  large  enough,  as 
on  this  twelve  himdred  acre  farm  in  Massachusetts.  There  is  no 
reason  why  people  cannot  be  sorted  out  by  the  superintendent  so 
they  are  really  segregated;  but  to  the  outside  world  the  institu- 
tion  harbors  people  on  the  common  level.  In  my  talk  on  the 
Federal  control  and  manufacture  of  narcotics,  I  didn't  mean  to 
say  to  cut  off  the  supply  from  physicians  for  legitimate  purposes, 
biit  don't  legitimatize  the  treatment  of  addicts  by  physicians.  In 
other  words,  frame  your  laws  so  a  physician  can  only  treat  a  per- 
son suffering  from  a  definite  disorder.  Now,  the  ordinary  phy- 
sician is  not  in  a  position  to  treat  an  addict;  most  physicians 
don't  want  addicts  around  their  offices;  most  physicians  don't 
know  about  addicts  because  they  haven't  had  the  experience. 
Supposing  you  let  any  doctor  treat  the  addict.  In  Buffalo,  there  • 
are  800  j^ysicians  and  the  addict  comes  along  and  says:  "I  am 
taking  twenty  grains  a  day,"  and  he  topers  him  down  to  one-eighth, 
one^&ixteenth.  That  may  take  two  weeks  or  six  months.  In  the 
meantime,  the  addict  is  getting  more  than  he  knows  and  is  using 
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the  surplus  for  his  friends,  and  then  he  goes  to  Doctor  No.  2,  and 
of  course  he  isn't  going  to  live  long  enough  to  go  around  to  all 
the  physicians,  but  that  is  the  way  it  would  work  out. 

Judge  Kernochan:  Would  the  prohibition  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  heroin  be  feasible,  or  i&  that  necessary  i 

Dr.  Goodale:  I  think  the  army  and  navy  have  eliminated 
heroin  from  their  list  entirely  and  a  number  of  other  physicians 
have  eliminated  it.  We  could  dispense  with  heroin  without 
trouble,  and  if  do  we  would  be  rid  of  a  particularly  vicious  form 
of  dope,  because  it  is  comparatively  cheap  and  effective  snuffed. 

Judge  Kernochan:  I  was  told  by  a  doctor  that  heroin  was 
necessary  in  a  small  class  of  cases  where  morphine  would  not  Ijc 
owing  to  the  physical  digestion  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Goodale:  It  is  not  so  important  to  warrant  its  manu- 
facture in  view  of  the  fact  it  is  used  to  such  an  extent  for  illegiti- 
mate purposes.     It  is  an  opium  refinement. 

Judge  Dooley:  I  have  had  occasion  several  times  to  send 
these  patients  to  the  Warwick  Farm  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Stokes.  They  kept  those  addicts  there  for  six  or  eight  months 
and  he  has  reported  back  that  they  are  practically  cured.  That 
is  in  line  with  the  statement  you  made  here  as  to  the  farm  in 
Massachusetts.     Would  that  be  a  good  after-treatment? 

Dr.  Goodale:  I  think  that  is  nine-tenths  of  the  treatment. 
Of  course,  Dr.  Stokes  has  been  engaged  to  specialize  in  this  work. 
When  he  gets  the  proper  equipment,  he  ought  to  do  considerable 
good. 

Hon.  George  F.  Ditmars,  City  Judge,  Geneva:  In  view 
of  the  very  interesting  and  instnictive  talk  of  Dr.  Goodale  and 
the  discussion  which  has  followed  by  the  gentlemen  who  are 
experienced  and  expert  in  drug  addicts,  it  strikes  me  it  would  be 
rather  presumptuous  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  conference  in 
anything  I  might  say. 

In  the  rural  districts  and  small  cities,  there  is  no  institution  so 
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far  as  I  know  to  which  the  magistrate  can  commit  a  drug  addict 
or  an  alcoholic,  except  the  common  jail  or  the  penitentiary.  But 
it  occurs  to  me  that  what  is  needed  is  one  or  two  State  institu- 
tions under  State  control  which  could  be  used  for  expert  treat- 
ment of  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics,  to  which  the  rural  magis- 
trates, as  well  as  the  magistrates  of  the  larger  cities,  might 
commit. 

In  a  small  cily  like  Geneva,  we  have  no  drug  addicts  to  speak 
of.  In  my  experience  I  never  had  one  before  me,  but  of  the  seven 
or  eight  hundred  arrests  made  there  last  year,  seventy-five  per  cent 
tire  traceable  directly  to  alcoholism,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent 
indirectly  traoeable  to-  alcoholism.  That  is  the  problem  which 
interests  us  Magistrates  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  smaller 
cities. 

In  treating  these  alcoholics,  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  Dr.  Goodale 
suggested,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
millions  of  human  beings,  like  sands  on  the  seashore,  you  don't 
find  any  two  alike.  The  careful  magistrate  will  study  a  drunk ;  he 
will  try  and  diagnose  his  case  not  only  from  a  physical  stand- 
point, but  from  a  mental  and  psychological  standpoint,  and  when 
we  have  done  that,  then  we  are  in  shape  to  classify  our  drunks. 
If  he  is  a  man  who  is  on  the  verge  of  delirium,  or  has  a  wot  brain 
or  is  subject  to  whiskey  fits,  of  course,  the  first  thing  he  needs  is 
good  medical  treatment  and  then  he  needs  an  institution,  if  there 
is  one  to  which  we  can  send  him  in  which  he  can  be  built  up.  If 
he  is  simply  a  drunk  who  gets  drunk  to  spite  somebody  or  through 
meanness  or  perversity,  why  a  jail  or  a  penitentiary  sentence 
might  do  him  some  good.  If  he  is  an  accidental  drunk,  been  out 
for  a  good  time,  a  small  fine  or  a  suspension  perhaps  would  be 
the  best  sentence  we  could  give  him.  But  my  experience  and  my 
diflBculty  has  been  in  dealing  with  the  laboring  man,  for  instance, 
who  has  a  family  and  who  has  become  so  alcoholic  that  he  cannot 
reform  of  his  own  will. 

Speaking  of  institutions.  I  had  one  case  in  which  I  gave  the 
fellow  a  thirty-day  sentence  and  then  I  remitted  the  sentence  pro- 
vided he  would  go  to  a  cure  or  an  institution.  He  took  the  insti- 
tution and  was  gone  thirty  days  and  was  sober  for  four  or  fi.ve 
months,  but  his  old  surroundings  and  the  haunts  that  he  had  fre- 
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quented  were  all  there  and  the  temptation  was  so  great  that  he 
fell  and  became  worse  than  ever,  and  I  tried  him  in  another  insti- 
tution and  it  did  no  good,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  that 
particular  case  I  had  him  posted  and  when  he  couldn't  frequent 
these  haunts  and  these  bars  where  he  hung  out,  he  has  been  sober 
ever  since.    That  was  a  very  simple  treatment. 

When  I  got  back  from  the  conference  two  years  ago  in  New 
York  where  I  heard  so  much  about  the  great  New  York  institu- 
tion, the  large  farm  that  was  being  established  there,  I  thought  I 
would  see  what  I  could  do  in  Ontario  County,  so  I  went  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  county  farm  and  to  the  county  physicians 
to  see  what  arrangements  I  could  make  with  them.  They  said: 
"  Yes,  send  them  along  and  we  will  give  them  treatment,"  and 
I  sent  one  and  only  one.  The  experiment,  I  think,  did  the  fellow 
some  good,  but  it  was  very  unsatisfactory  as  a  whole. 

This  last  summer  I  had  an  experience  with  three  laboring  men- 
Each  man  had  a  large  family  and  these  families  were  in  wretched 
destitute  condition.  They  depended  almost  entirely  on  our  social 
workers  for  support  and  the  men,  each  one  of  them,  had  been  in 
several  times  for  drunkenness  and  abandonment,  and  so  forth. 
The  school  nurse  and  our  social  worker  insisted  that  I  should 
send  those  three  men  to  jail  or  to  the  penitentiary,  but  I  thought  I 
would  give  them  just  one  more  chance  and  so  I  drew  up  an  agree- 
ment. I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  copy  of  it.  In  the 
first  place,  I  found  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  employing  labor  and 
who  was  willing  to  take  two  of  them,  and  I  knew  while  this  friend 
of  mine  had  a  rough  exterior  and  was  somewhat  cross  at  times, 
I  knew  he  had  a  good  true  heart  within  and  so  I  had  him  come  to 
the  court  and  I  prepared  an  agreement  something  like  this: 
"  I,  John  Doe,  being  under  arrest  and  having  been  convicted 
on  plea  of  guilty  of  intoxication  in  a  public  place,  do,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  suspended  sentence,  hereby  agree  to  be  paroled  to 
Richard  Roe  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  I  promise  and  agree  to  work 
for  said  Richard  Roe  so  long  as  he  shall  find  employment  for  me 
and  in  all  respects  do  as  he  directs,  to  assign  and  transfer  to  him 
my  earnings  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  my  family  and  myself, 
and  payment  of  my  debts. 

"  And  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  not  drink 
any  whiskey,  beer  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 
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and  that  1  will  not  enter  any  bar  room  nor  associate  with  people 
who  are  drinking  or  who  are  intoxicated. 

"  I  further  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  treat  my  wife  kindly, 
and  I  will  neither  strike  nor  abuse  her  by  calling  her  any  names 
or  by  the  use  of  any  indecent  or  vulgar  language,  and  liiat  I  will 
spend  my  evenings  at  home,  except  as  I  may  go  out  with  my  wife 
or  children. 

"  And  I  further  understand  and  agree  that  should  I  violate  any 
of  the  foregoing  promises  and  agreements  and  be  reported  and 
returned  to  this  court  for  having  done  so,  I  am  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Ontario  County  Jail  or  the  Monroe  County  Penitentiary 
for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months  or  longer." 

I  gave  a  copy  of  that  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  party  to  whom 
he  was  paroled  and  in  two  of  those  cases  they  have  worked  like  a 
charm ;  two  of  those  men  have  never  missed  a  day's  work ;  their 
children  are  well  clothed  and  fed  and  are  in  school  every  day  and 
their  lives  are  absolutely  happy  and  contented. 

The  other  case  worked  very  nicely  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but 
that  fellow  was  a  natural-bom  thief  and  he  got  to  stealing  from 
his  employer.  The  fellow  to  whom  I  paroled  him  was  the  super- 
intendent and  wasn't  in  contact  with  him  every  day  and  after  he 
got  caught  stealing,  why  then  he  broke  this  agreement  and  had  to 
go  to  jail;  but  the  fellow  who  took  the  two  men  was  in  constant 
contact  with  them  and  while  those  two  men  had  endeavored  to 
reform  time  and  time  again,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
their  conditions,  yet  with  this  man  driving  them,  right  behind 
them,  in  contact  with  them  every  day,  those  men,  as  I  say,  have 
not  missed  a  day  and  have  not  been  drunk;  their  families  are 
happy  and  contented  and  their  children  well  clothed  and  fed.  So 
I  would  suggest  to  the  magistrates  who  are  in  the  rural  districts 
and  have  no  institution  to  which  they  can  send  the  men  to  but 
the  jail, —  and  you  may  as  well  send  a  typhoid  fever  patient  to 
jail  as  some  of  the  alcoholics, —  T  would  suggest  that  you  get  hold 
of  some  man  who  will  employ  the  prisoner,  if  he  is  a  laborer,  and 
make  him  agree  to  work,  make  him  assign  his  wages  for  the  benefit 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  try  this  line  of  exi)erimpnt. 

The  President:  The  next  on  the  program  is  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation* 
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SflPOST  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  John  J.  Brady  :  The  committee  desires  to  report  that  they 
attended  to  everything  that  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Judge  Collins'  report  this  morning  no  doubt  informed  you  of  the 
activities  of  the  Drug  Committee  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Whitney  Committee  in  the  Senate  Chamber  in 
Albany  some  weeks  following  our  last  conference,  your  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation  was  present  and  did  the  very  best  they  knew 
how  to  assist  in  putting  forth  the  bill  that  was  proposed  and 
fathered  by  this  organization  last  year.  In  addition  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  committee  at  that  time,  on  anpther  occasion  the  Chair- 
man of  your  committee,  as  a  result  of  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  representatives  of  a  very  large  group  of  citizens  of  the  State, 
apj>eared  at  another  hearing  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  at 
which  hearing  were  discussed  amendments  to  the  Highway  Law, 
and  at  that  time  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  Association 
would  no  doubt  favor  the  proj)osed  amendments  that  your  Chair- 
man suggested. 

Other  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  nothing  to 
report,  except  to  say  we  are  always  in  waiting.  Your  Chairmtni 
being  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Albany,  is  always  pres^it  and 
willing  to  do  whatever  he  is  requested  to  do. 

SBPOST  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENTS 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Dooley:  There  are  two  proposed  amend- 
ments in  which  this  Association  is  interested.  One  gives  equity 
jurisdiction  to  the  domestic  relations  and  children's  courts,  and 
the  other  is  the  proi)osed  amendment  allowing  a  party  indicted 
for  felony  to  plead  guilty  without  indictment.  The  first  pro- 
posed amendment  has  been  passed  by  one  Legislature  (session 
1917),  and  of  course  under  our  Constitution  will  have  to  pass 
on  to  the  new  Legislature  which  will  convene  in  1919,  and  we 
are  hoping  that  it  will  be  passed  and  submitted  to  the  {people  at 
the  election  of  next  vear. 

The  second  was  defeated.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  a  dangerous  proi)osition  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  those  people  who  have  financial  means 
and  who  are  indicted,  to  come  in  and  plead  guilty  and  get  off  on 
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suspended  sentence  without  notice  to  the  people.  Of  course, 
those  who  argue  thus  don't  know  the  true  reason  why  this  pro- 
posed amendment  was  instigated.  If  they  had  read  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  previous  conferences  of  this  Association  they  coidd 
have  been  informed  of  the  fact  that  the  committee,  of  which 
Judge  Wilkin  was  Chairman,  reported  some  three  years  ago,  and 
also  a  committee,  of  which  our  present  President  was'  Chairman, 
reported  on  this  same  proposition  last  year.  The  basis  of  this 
amendment  is :  First  allow  those  who  .desired  to  plead  guilty  to 
have  a  sentence  imposed  on  their  plea  of  guilty  without  indict- 
ment so  that  their  term  of  imprisonment  could  immediately  com- 
mence. Second,  it  was  to  avoid  the  expense  incurred  by  the  coun- 
ties, particularly  in  the  rural  districts  where  the  men  were 
imprisoned  and  held  for  periods  of  three,  four  and  five  months 
before  the  Grand  Juries  met  and  they  could  be  indicted  and 
allowed  to  plead.  I  think  this  misunderstanding  crept  in  through 
an  interview  given  by  a  candidate  for  Governor,  Judge  Seabury, 
who  stated  that  the  effect  of  this  proposed  amendment  would  be 
to  let  the  rich  off  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Now, 
next  year  we  hope  to  have  the  first  amendment  adopted  and  we 
ask  our  brother  magistrates  throughout  the  State  to  urge  upon 
their  constituents  to  have  the  same  voted  upon  favorably,  because 
it  is  going  to  be  a  great  aid  to  the  magistrates  in  the  Domestic  and 
Children's  Courts  by  enabling  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  laws 
as  will  give  jurisdiction  to  the  said  courts  in  respect  to  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  children  and  disagi'eeing  parents  and  will  be 
an  efficient  instrument  in  reconstructing  the  home. 

The  President  :  I  don't  think  the  amendment  to  the  (Joiisti- 
tution  is  dead  that  allows  a  man,  charged  with  a  felony  where  the 
punishment  does  not  exceed  five  years,  to  waive  a  hearing  before 
the  Grand  Jury  or  waive  indictment  after  he  has  had  a  heai'ing  or 
been  committed  before  a  magistrate.  It  was  i)as8ed  by  the  Legis- 
lature two  years  ago.  It  would  have  been  killed  if  it  had  been 
forced  last  winter.  I  understand  it  can  be  brought  up  at  this 
session  of  the  Legislature.  That  is"  what  some  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter  claim,  that  it  doej?n't  need  to  be  approve<l 
by  two  successive  Legislatures,  but  has  to  be  approved  twice,  so 
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I  think  there  may  be  some  show  of  getting  that  through  though 
there  is  very  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  very 
able  men  in  the  Senate.  I  understand  Senator  Newton,  who  is 
a  very  keen  lawyer  and  an  able  man,  is  opposed  to  it.  The  oppo- 
sition comes  not  from  the  cities,  where  the  abuses  that  Judge 
Seabury  and  our  friend,  George  W.  Perkins,  imagined  would 
take  place,  but  it  came,  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  where 
we  advocated  it,  apd  has  come  since  in  the  Legislature,  from  the 
people  from  the  so-called  rural  sections,  where,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  needed  more  than  anywhere  else.  Here  in  Buffalo  there  is 
practically  a  continuous  session  of  the  Grand  Jury  from  early 
September  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  so  the  most  a  man  will 
stay  in  jail  waiting  for  the  Grand  Jury  is  about  eight  or  ten 
weeks;  but  it  is  in  the  country  districts,  such  as  Wyoming 
County,  where  the  Grand  Jury  meets  twice  a  year,  and  I 
believe  it  is  about  the  same  in  Livingston  County,  that  this 
opposition  comes  from.  It  is  a  proposition  that  has  been  in 
force  in  Canada  from  time  immemorial,  and  my  notion  is  that 
Brothers  Seabury  and  Perkins  were  suffering  from  a  distorted 
imagination  at  the  time  they  oppo&ed  it.  The  great  big  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  like  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien  and  John  B.  Stanchfield,  didn't  oppose  it.  Seabury  and 
Perkins  attributed  the  idea  to  Stanchfield  instead  of  to  the  Magis- 
trate's Association,  where  it  sprung  from;  they  attributed  it  to 
John's  fertile  imagination;  they  thought  John  was  going  to  use 
it  to  get  off  his  rich  clients  in  New  York  City  by  taking  them 
before  "  hand-picked  "  judges.  Of  course,  that  was  a  high  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  judiciary  in  New  York  City,  but  not  to  us 
fellows;  but  I  think  they  were  laboring  under  a  delusion,  and  I 
think  there  is  still  a  chance  of  getting  it  through,  though  not  a 
very  good  ona  It  is  an  amendment  that  the  District  Attornevs^ 
have  championed  for  years,  but  that  Association  had  a  brief 
career  and  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  is  about  the  situation. 

Judge  Mc Adoo  :    How  are  the  county  judges ;  are  they  favor- 
able? 

The  President:    I  don't  know,  judge.     I  don't  remember  of 
any  opposition.     They  went  that  far  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
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veution  and  in  the  projwsed  draft  they  provided  that  amendment 
liberalizing  our  Constitution  to  that  extent,  leaving  it  to  the  Leg- 
islature to  protect  the  rights  of  the  defendant. 

Judge  Pipeb:  The  only  objection  I  have  heard  to  this  was 
that  the  defendant  might  waive  some  rights  he  might  have 
improperly,  not  knowing  exactly  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  to  me  if  we  incorporated  in  that  amendment, 
the  defendant  could  do  this  when  represented  by  counsel,  that 
the  amendment  would  be  all  right. 

The  Pbesident  :  That  can  all  be  taken  care  of  by  legislation, 
all  the  safeguards  necessary  to  protect. the  man  who  is  pleading 
can  be  thrown  around  him  by  legislation.  The  thing  can  be 
adjusted  by  the  Legislature  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise. 

Secretaey  Chute:  This  amendment  was  endorsed  by  the 
Association  and  I  did  a  little  work  for  it  last  year  and  two  years 
ago  believing  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  talked 
with  Senator  Brown  last  year  about  this  amendment  and  he  knew 
very  little  about  it ;  he  wa&  uncertain  whether  to  suj)port  it  or  not. 
I  think  most  of  the  opposition  in  the  Senate  came  from  Senator 
Newton.  Senator  Newton  is  quite  conservative  in  making  any 
changes  in  judicial  procedure;  he  opposes  any  bill  interfering 
with  jury  trial  in  any  way.  He  seemed  to  be  the  only  man  who 
took  much  interest  against  it,  while  Senator  Knight  was  the  only 
one  who  worked  for  it.  There  wasn't  very  much  done  except 
what  I  was  able  to  do  last  year,  so  they  simply  laid  it  aside,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  it  can  come  up  at  this  session  and  if  it  passes  will 
be  voted  on  next  fall,  so  if  the  members  of  this  Association  who 
favor  it  could  see  their  Senators  and  get  some  active  support  in 
the  Senate  for  it,  I  think  it  can  be  gotten  through. 


FIFTH  SESSION 

Saturday   Afternoon,   February   9 
WHAT  SHOULD  WE  DO  WITH  THE  CONVICTED  DEFENDANT 

Hon.  William  McAdoo^  Chief  City  Magistrate^  Xew  York 
City:  The  subject  selected  is  a  very  large  one  and  really 
embraces  half  a  dozen  other  subjects,  so  that  I  shall  have  to 
apologize  to  you  for  traversing  considerable  ground.  I  will,  how- 
ever, endeavor  to  make  it  as  humane  as  possible. 

1  believe  that  these  conferences  are  of  great  benefit  not  only 
to  the  magistrates,  but  of  great  public  advantage  to  the  people  of 
the  State  and  I  believe  you  will  all  agree  that  it  would  have  been 
advantageous  had  they  started  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  trial  of  a  defendant  is  not  a  difficult  thing  for  the  trained 
lawyer.  The  magistrate  is  judge  of  the  fact  as  well  as  tlie  law, 
and  with  that  executive  experience  which  comes  to  all  of  us  from 
passing  upon  a  great  number  of  cases,  I  do  not  think  we  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  man  is  guilty  or  is  not  guilty. 
If  the  magistrate  has  the  intelligence  which,  of  course,  we  are 
supposed  to  possess,  and  a  degree  of  conscience  which  the  public 
attributes  to  us,  and  which  I  hope  is  deserved,  and  some  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  law,  it  is  not  a  very  hard  task  for  him, 
with  the  experience  he  gets  from  men  and  things  coming  in  daily 
contact  with  the  police  and  defendants,  to  say  whether  on  the 
whole  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  defendant  or  in  his 
favor.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  most  difficult 
task  we  have  is  not  the  technical  ascertainment  of  guilt  or  im-o- 
cence,  but  what  shall  we  do  with  the  defendant  after  we  have  con- 
victed him. 

Of  course,  in  what  I  shall  say  to  you  naturally  I  will  be  talk- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  the  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Xew  York 
with  its  tremendous  population.  We  are  operating  in  the  mast 
cosmopolitan  city  of  the  whole  world ;  there  is  nothing  in  history 
to  compare  with  it.  The  Roman  Empire  was  a  tremendous 
empire  in  geographical  extent  and  ruled  over  a  great  number  of 
races  of  men;  but  in  the  capitol  of  Rome  they  had  no  such  rep- 
resentation of  the  races  as  we  have  in  Xew  York.     Al)8olutely 
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(»veiy  race  and  nationality  and  creed  and  cx)lor  are  represented, 
not  by  a  few  or  not  by  a  moderate  number,  but  by  an  immense 
number. 

When  I  went  over  to  Ix)ndon  to  study  the  police  situation,  I 
was  given  in  charge  to  the  Scotland  Yard  people  to  extend  to  me 
every  possible  opportunity  to  make  a  minute  and  intelligent  study 
of  the  London  police  as  compared  with  that  of  Xew  York.  When 
they  said:  "This  is  our  Jewish  quarter;  this  is  the  largest 
Jewish  quarter  probably  known  anywhere,"  I  said:  *  How  many 
Jews  live  in  this  quarter  ? ''  T  think  they  told  me  about  150,000. 
We  have  probably  at  least  1,000,000  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
We  have  not  only  all  the  well-known  Euroj)ean  nationalities, — 
Irish,  Germans,  Slavs,  and  Dominion  races  of  Europe,  and 
Italians;  we  probably  have  about  650,000  Italians,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  whole  Jewish  race  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  whole  of  Jndea  and  Palestine,  didn't  number  those  in  the 
confines  of  Xew  York.  In  everv  court  in  Greater  Xew  York 
there  is  an  interpreter.  Over  in  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn  they 
have  as  many  as  three,  and  we  never  ask  for  an  interpreter 
unless  he  speaks  three  languages.  Xow,  as  Judge  Kernochan 
well  knows,  you  can  go  into  some  of  the  congested  courts  and 
hear  every  language  except  English,  and  we  interpret  everything ; 
we  have  to  gain  all  our  information  through  these  men.  One 
speaks  five  languages,  and  in  all  the  coui-ts  a  large  volume  o^ 
work  has  to  be  done  through  these  interpreters.  That  shows  the 
tremendous  social  problems  we  have  to  deal  with  as  magistrates. 

The  centralized  system  has  been  advocated  and  some  people  say 
we  don't  need  all  this  elaborate  machinery ;  that  we  can  do  away 
with  probation.  Why  shouldn't  the  Magistrates'  Court  on  the 
East  Side,  with  that  polyglot  population,  with  that  congestion, 
why  shouldn't  they  deal  with  it  the  same  as  my  friend  fi-om 
Geneva?  The  reason  is  that  physical  and  social  conditions  will 
not  perimt  it;  the  nature  of  the  population  will  not  permit  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  there  were  arraigned  in  191(>  in 
the  Magistrates'  Courts  of  Xew  York  City  253,000  people, —  one- 
half  the  population  of  Buffalo.  Marching  twelve  deep  on  Broad- 
way, think  of  that  procession.  I  don't  say  the  250,000  people  in 
Xew  York  are  all   criminals.     A   tremendous  number  are  not 
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criminals.  Those  men  and  women  represent  those  against  whom 
charges  have  heen  made.  A  large  number  have  lieen  brought 
before  us  on  summonses,  and  the  offenses  range  from  spitting  on 
the  sidewalk  to  murder.  We  have  a  Sanitary  Code  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Health  about  the  size  of  the  Penal  Law,  a  little  larger, 
with  about  290  regulations  which  we  have  to  observe  outside  the 
Code.  We  read  the  Code  and  have  to  take  the  Sanitary  Code, 
and  then  we  have  the  police  regulations.  That  is  a  small  family 
Bible,  and  then  the  park  regulations  —  we  don't  obey  all  of  them ; 
but  they  are  there.  Like  the  celebrated  English  lord  who  came 
to  this  country  and  was  interested  in  motoring.  I  was  asked  to 
accompany  him  through  Central  Park,  and  as  we  entered  the  park 
he  read  this  sign :  —  "  Speed  here  is  eight  miles  an  hour,"  and 
he  said :  "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  is  that  enforced  ?  "  We  were  going 
then  about  forty-two  miles  an  hour.  That  Englishman  had  an 
English  idea.  If  that  was  on  a  signboard  in  Hyde  Park,  they 
would  obey  it,  because  in  the  first  place  the  population  is  homo- 
geneous and  they  have  a  tradition  of  education  of  about  2,000 
years  to  obey  anything  that  the  law  says  they  must  do.  They 
don't  realize  our  conception  of  treating  it  as  a  joke. 

So  we  have  all  these  things  that  we  have  to  obey, —  the  police 
rules  of  the  road ;  go  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  the  speed 
ordinance,  and  the  Highway  Law. 

We  have  these  253,000  people.  The  majority  of  them  plead 
guilty;  those  charged  with  minor  offenses  nearly  always  do.  You 
sit  down  in  the  court  on  a  hot  summer  morning  and  the  Sanitary 
Squad  is  cleaning  up  the  district.  They  arraign  one  group  for 
not  wiping  off  the  cherries,  and  the  others  for  selling  bad  fish, 
and  if  it's  a  very  hot  morning  I  always  sentence  them  to  go  out 
and  smell  them.  We  have  a  tremendous  problem,  but  it  is  a 
problem  you  all  must  have;  only  it  is  very  acute  with  us  (to  pass 
on  this  army  who  have  been  brought  before  us). 

Disorderly  conduct  —  that  is  our  mantle  of  charity.  That 
covers  everything  including  high  treason  in  speech,  which  we 
tried  last  fall.  Sedition  in  its  most  brazen  form  we  reduce  to 
disorderly  conduct,  tending  to  breach  of  the  peace.  That  genius, 
the  late  Mayor  Gaynor,  wrote  an  opinion  in  which  he  said  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  disorderly  conduct,  and  in  a  way,  he  was 
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quite  right.  The  essence  is,  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
With  us  as'  magistrates  dealing  with  that  as  a  shield  and  protec- 
tion to  the  conununity,  that  is  our  largest  gun  for  the  defense  of 
the  city;  that  is  our  ready  weapon;  that  is  the  old  reliable  sword 
which  we  take  down  to  enforce  law  an^  order, —  disorderly  con- 
duct, tending  to  breach  of  the  peace. 

Conduct,  tending  to  breach  of  the  peace,  we  hold,  and  have 
been  sustained  by  the  reviewing  courts,  to  be  any  conduct  — 
time,  place  and  circumstances  considered  —  whether  it  be  a  look, 
word  or  deed,  that  tends  to  provoke  the  other  party  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace. 

An  Italian  on  his  way  to  the  steamship  wharf  is  met  by  a 
swindler  of  his  own  nationality;  the  emigrant  is  pursuing  his 
peaceful  way  along  the  street  and  he  is  stopped  by  this  man  who 
has  no  reason  or  right  to  stop  him,  and  this  man  proposes  some 
gold  brick  scheme,  catches  him  by  the  lapel  of  the  coat  to  show 
him  something.  Bight  there,  let  me  say  to  you  that  after  all  what 
the  people  want  is  substantial  justice;  they  don't  care  for  tech- 
nicalities generally;  they  don't  take  any  interest  in  why  you  let 
the  burglar  go ;  they  only  know  the  burglar  is  gone ;  the  ordinary 
layman  in  the  street  who  pays  the  taxes  and  our  salaries  hasn't 
the  time  nor  learning  to  study  all  the  nice  technicalities  that  allow 
the  pickpocket  to  escape  punishment.  They  want  substantial 
justica  This  fellow  is  going  to  get  away  because  this  man  is 
going  to  sail,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  technical  rules  enjoining  us 
that  we  must  not  hear  what  was  said  unless  the  defendant  has 
heard  it.  In  my  office  we  have  one  man  who  does  nothing  but 
make  the  returns  to  the  General  Sessions  Court,  which  is  our 
County  Court  of  Appeals,  and  all  the  week  he  is  making  those 
returns  of  these  cases  involving  the  technicalities  of  the  evidence 
and  rights  of  the  defendant.  We  have  to  try  a  pickyxx'ket  far 
more  carefully  than  a  murderer,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  vices 
there  was  a  tradition  that  you  had  to  have  more  convincing  proof 
against  the  man  who  was  a  gambler  or  the  woman  who  was  a 
prostitute  than  you  did  in  any  other  class  of  cases. 

When  I  was  police  commissioner,  it  seemed  to  be  the  rule  of 
some  courts  that  there  must  be  two  policemen  swear  to  the  com- 
plaint. The  theory  was  that  all  policemen  were  liars  and  you 
had  to  have  one  back  up  the  other. 
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Whut  the  public  wants  from  us  is  how  wo  treat  the  (lofeiulaiit>, 
having  regard  for  the  public  interest,  and  the  doing  of  substantial 
justice  with  humanity  and  dei'enoy,  but  doing  it  substantially, 
not  avoiding  or  side-stepping  it. 

We  have  here  a  convicted  oifender.  What  will  I  do  <  Well, 
speaking  from  my  own  point  of  view,  in  the  first  jJace,  I  have 
regard  for  his  offense  and  the  nature  of  it ;  I  must  consider  that. 
Is  this  an  offense  which  endangers  the  safety  of  the  community  i 
Is  this  an  offense  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  morals  of  the  city  t 
Is  this  man's  conduct  a  menace  to  the  health  or  morals  or  good 
order  of  the  time^  Is  it  a  trivial  offense^  Is  it  an  action  of 
impulse  (  Did  he  hit  some  one  on  the  hejid  by  action  of  impulse  ( 
But  there  are  certain  offenses  affain>>t  the  communilv  which  are 
those  of  deliberation,  done  in  cold  blood  and  they  presuj)pose  and 
carry  with  them  every  indication  of  a  bad  heart  and  a  dangerous 
character,  that  the  moral  fibre  is  rotten,  and  we  are  dealing  with 
a  dangerous  man  or  woman  who  probably  ought  if  justice  were 
done  and  the  higher  interests  of  the  community  were  conserved 
to  be  put  in  a  custodial  institution  and  kept  there  permanently. 
What  can  we  do^  Well,  I  can  8usj)end  sentence.  You  know 
recently  the  Federal  Courts  have  held —  the  highest  court  of  our 
land,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  —  they  have  taken 
away  the  suspension  of  sentence  from  the  Federal  judges,  a  most 
remarkable  change  and  might  have  excited  more  comment  if  the 
papers  were  not  so  full  of  war  news,  but  the  recent  decision,  as 
you  gentlemen  know,  has  swept  the  power  away  from  the  Frd<*ral 
judges;  they  haven't  got  it  in  the  Federal  Court;  it  is  swept 
entirely  away,  and  I  was  8uri)rised  myself  at  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  public  opinion  that  went  through  Congress  in  favor  of  i*. 

We  exercise  no  greater  j)ower  than  susj)ension.  What  do  we 
do?  I  find  you  guilty;  maybe  of  smoking  in  the  subway,  spitting 
on  the  sidewalk,  or  drunkenness.  We  sus|)end  the  sentence  over 
you.  Now,  in  a  big  city  like  New  York,  that  does  not  mean  any- 
thing; that  does  not  mean  much.  Of  these  25^  000  [)eople  goijig 
in  an  endless  j^rocession  before  us,  we  know  individually  the 
fewest  number;  it  is  a  sea  of  strange  faces;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing al)out  that  boy;  I  have  no  neighborhood  acquaintance, — 
and  we  rotate  in  these  courts ;  we  only  sj>end  fifteen  days  in  one 
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district.  The  next  fifteen  days  we  are  iu  Harlem  or  the  Bronx, 
so  we  cannot  know  these  people;  it  is  a  strange  procession;  we 
are  reviewing  an  unknown  quantity  so  far  as  any  individual  con- 
tact we  have  with  them.  Therefore,  when  we  suspend  the  sen- 
tence, we  turn  the  man  or  woman  loose  and  the  chances  aie  we  will 
never  hear  or  see  anything  of  them.  That  is  rather  f:ivora]>le 
because  that  shows  the  smallest  number  come  back;  but  a  small 
number  do  come  back  and  they  abuse  the  suspension.  I  don't 
want  the  impression  to  go  out,  because  the  law  of  1910  clothed 
the  office  which  I  hold  with  very  large  power,  that  I  ever  had  the 
intention  to  infringe  upon  the  prerogative  of  another  magistrate. 
No  magistrate  in  New  York  City  can  ever  say  I  attempted  to 
make  magistrates  rubber  stamps.  I  have  the  right  to  use  my  con- 
science and  intelligence  in  every  case  and  with  the  knowledge  I 
have  in  my  experience  that  cases  vary  greatly  and  ought  to  be 
treated  on  their  own  individuality,  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
advocate  an  iron-clad  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  express  my  own  opinion  as  to  what  I  would  do  under  the 
given  circumstances.  I  say  the  suspension  of  sentence  can  be 
greatly  abused.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where  it  was 
the  only  remedy  left ;  it  is  about  the  only  thing  I  have. 

When  would  I  suspend  sentence?  Well,  a  large  part  of  this 
army,  quite  a  big  number  of  them,  are  the  people  who  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  being  intoxicated  in  public  places,  and,  as  has 
well  been  said  here  this  morning,  there  is  the  workingman  who 
got  drunk  Saturday  night,  the  accidental  drunk,  and  susi)ension 
of  £»entence  is  about  all  you  can  do.  Unfortunately,  when  it  comes 
to  the  repeater  the  city  and  State  have  not  provided  us  with  a 
proper  place  to  send  them.  We  finger-print  all  drunks  because 
the  law  says  we  shall.  If  he  is  the  richest  man  in  Xew  York  City 
he  goes  out  only  after  his  finger-prints  are  taken.  Some  of  these 
are  repeaters  and  some  have  been  apprehended  and  printed  in 
different  courts  twenty-one  or  twenty-three  time*;.  We  recognize 
him  as  a  diseased  man.  We  cannot  do  what  you  can  do  iu  Geneva 
with  him.  The  city  did  start  to  provide  an  inebriate  home,  but 
that  is  a  long  stoi-y.  They  haven't  made  any  further  ajjpropria- 
tion ;  they  have  859  acres  of  the  best  land  and  the  most  beautiful 
site  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  Orange  County,   admirably 
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adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  we  have  nothing  but  a  few  shacks 
and  a  few  privileged  drunks  and  addicts  up  there.  I  cannot  com- 
mit a  chronic  drunkard.  ^'  Can  you  go  back  to  your  work  if  I  let 
you  go ? "  "  Yes,  Your  Honor."  "  Where  do  you  work ?  "  "I 
work  on  the  pier  and  I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children."  "  Step 
down,"  and  we  suspend  sentence.  I  think  the  improper  exercise 
of  suspension  of  sentence  is  an  immense  danger  to  the  community. 
I  say  this,  that  a  magistrate  should  not  suspend  a  sentence  until 
he  consults  his  conscience  and  his  best  intelligence  and  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  man  he  is  suspending  it  over. 

Well,  we  E^y;  we  will  not  suspend  the  sentence.  What  else  can 
I  do  ?  We  can  fine  him.  That  is  the  old  household  remedy,  any- 
where from  $1  to  $10,  and  now  we  are  allowed  to  punish  them 
to  the  extent  of  $50.  Fining  is  the  only  reliable  mother's  remedy 
for  all  evils;  fine  them  anywhere  from  $1  to  $10.  Or,  we  can 
imprison  them,  and  we  have  got  to  choose  between  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Here  is  a  young  fellow.  The  officer  says :  "  I 
was  attracted  by  n  tremendous  noise  on  the  car  coming  across  the 
bridge  and  cries  for  help  and  found  this  young  fellow  going  up 
and  down  the  car  swearing  and  some  of  the  women  had  become 
frightened  and  hysterical,  and  they  had  broken  a  window,  and 
this  fellow  had  a  baseball  bat  and  used  the  most  foul  and  offensive 
language."  The  father  and  mother  said:  "Johnnie  is  the  best 
boy  in  the  city  and  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly."  Sometimes  the  employer 
is  there  and  he  says:  "  I  don't  know;  only  see  him  from  eight  to 
five  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  boys  I  have."  I  look  back  in  the 
court  room  and  see  the  gang,  and  I  have  seen  Johnnie  stand  there 
with  his  father  and  mother  weeping  and  not  a  tear  from  Johnnie. 
He  wants  the  gang  to  see  how  he  takes  the  gaff.  "  I  am  going  to 
send  you  to  a  prison;  you  are  a  ruffian,"  and  Johnnie  stands  up 
and  says :  "  Do  your  worst."  He  is  the  making  of  a  gangster;  he 
hasn't  quite  evolved  from  the  butterfly  period,  but  he  is  going  to 
be  a  gangster  and  I  can  tell  it  by  the  look  of  him;  and  being 
inclined  to  do  what  I  think  is  the  right  thing  I  am  inclined  to 
punish  him  right  there,  and  we  finger-print  him.  If  I  did  the 
easiest  thing,  I  would  fine  him  $5  which  his  mother  will  immedi- 
ately pay,  but  on  the  next  Sunday  he  will  go  out  and  break  some- 
body's skull.  "  Have  you  even  been  arrested  before  ?  "  "  Once 
for  playing  ball  in  the  street."    "  Have  you  ever  been  in  prison? " 
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•'  No."  Probably  that  is  the  truth ;  the  finger-prints  show  he  has 
no  previous  record.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  put  him  in  with 
a  lot  of  confirmed  criminals  and  degenerates  in  the  Workhouse. 
There  is  one  other  remedy.  I  can  put  him  on  probation.  That 
with  us  in  the  most  powerful  weapon  we  have  for  really  doing 
good,  for  saving  the  defendant  and  protecting  the  community  at 
the  same  time. 

In  connection  with  the  fines,  1  was  very  much  impressed  with 
an  address  delivered  to  us  by  an  officer  of  Massachusetts  —  I 
forget  what  his  office  is,  but  I  found  from  his  talk  that  they  col- 
lect 75  per  cent  of  all  the  fines  on  the  instalment  plan.  Now  $10 
is  a  lot  to  a  hard-working  man  in  these  hard  times.  *'  Have  you 
a  family  ?  "  "  Yes,  and  married."  "  What  do  you  get  a  week  ?  " 
'^  Fifteen  or  twenty  dollars."  Now  $10  is  a  good  deal.  In  Massa- 
chusetts they  let  that  man  pay  $1  a  week  over  a  period  of  time 
and  they  pay  it,  and  I  don't  think  Judge  Dooley  gives  them  half 
enough  opportunity  of  paying  their  fines  on  the  instalment  plan. 
If  a  man  in  New  York  passes  within  eight  feet  of  a  standing  car 
we  have  no  option  but  to  give  him  a  $25  fine.  In  our  Traffic 
Court  we  turn  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  into  the 
treasury ;  we  have  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  cases  a  day ;  some 
are  fined  $50,  some  $100  and  none  less  than  $25.  In  Massa- 
chusetts they  allow  a  liberal  period  of  payment.  Of  course,  it 
won't  do  to  say  to  every  fellow:  ^'  Pay  as  you  like."  I  believe 
that  where  the  defendant  ought  to  be  punished  by  a  fine,  where 
we  must  remind  him  that  he  must  not  do  it  again,  he  must  be 
made  to  think  of  the  rights  of  other  people.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty we  have  to  deal  with  in  a  great  big  town  like  New  York 
is  that  we  have  millions  of  people  clamoring  for  their  rights: 
"My  rights;  I  want  my  rights;  I  want  my  rights;  I  want  my 
rights,"  but  they  don't  acknowledge  any  responsibility;  they 
are  not  willing  to  give  the  community  anything  but  want  to 
take  everything  from  the  town.  They  want  all  their  rights,  but 
do  not  observe  my  rights.  We  have  to  make  them  by  punish- 
ment remember  that  they  must  respect  my  rights;  that  they 
haven't  all  the  rights,  so  we  punish  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  If 
we  allowed  these  people  to  pay  on  this  instalment  plan  during 
the  period  when  they  are  paying  the  installments  they  are  under 
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the  constant  mental  impression  of  the  fact  that  they  have  broken 
the  law.  It  is  sort  of  a  bond  for  good  behavior,  and  I  believe  we 
will  use  that  remedy  as  freely  as  in  Massachusetts.  I  think  pos- 
sibly in  the  speeding  cases  where  the  man  is  the  driver  and  not 
the  owner,  where  he  is  employed  by  a  company,  something  like 
a  chauffeur,  we  might  let  him  pay  $2  or  $5  a  week,  and  when 
paying  that  he  is  thinking,  I  must  not  break  the  law  again. 

In  the  matter  of  sentence  we  have  this  advantage,  probably, 
of  the  magistrates  up  the  State.  In  all  of  the  courts  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  and  in  a  large  number  of  the  courts  in  the  Iloroui^li 
of  Brooklyn,  we  have  the  finger-print  svHtem  established.  What 
we  ever  did  without  it  I  cannot  understand.  I  consider  the 
finger-print  system  a  greater  protection  than  anything  else 
known.  If  a  man  should  come  to-morrow  to  New  York  and  vio- 
late any  of  those  laws  for  which  we  print, —  intoxication,  rowdy- 
ism in  the  cars,  picking  pockets,  disorderly  conduct  in  its  various 
phases, —  and  he  comes  into  the  court  and  during  the  next  six  days 
he  goes  to  six  different  courts  for  six  printable  offenses,  his  record 
will  be  in  advance  of  him.  If  he  begins  at  Coney  Island  and  pur- 
sues his  way  through  the  different  boroughs,  at  the  end  of  the  six 
days  the  judge  will  have  presented  to  him  his  full  record  in  the 
preceding  days ;  he  had  violated  so  many  laws  and  such  had  hap- 
pened to  him. 

In  the  Night  Court  for  Women  we  started  under  the  law  to 
print  those  women  in  1910,  and  we  have  printed  thousands  of  them 
until  we  now  know  from  the  printing  that  we  have  a  certain  innn- 
ber  of  determined  prostitutes  who  are  going  to  earn  their  living 
in  that  way.  One  lady  has  the  honor  of  thirty  prints,  and  that 
was  before  the  Parole  Law,  because  after  a  certain  number  of 
convictions  the  magistrate,  under  that  law,  is  compelled  to  auto- 
matically give  them  an  indeterminate  sentence,  which  may  meau 
three  years  or  three  days,  according  as  the  Parole  Commission 
may  determine  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  case. 

Speaking  for  myself,  there  are  some  classes  of  cases  in  which 
I  would  never  fine  or  suspend  sentence.  I  have  said  so  in  m.v 
annual  reports.  When  I  was  the  ix)lice  commissioner.  New  York 
was  overrun  with  pickpockets.  The  essence  of  all  crime  is  cruelty 
Cruelty  in  what?    In  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  people. 
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ill  the  disregard  of  the  social  ties  that  unite  us  to  all  j)eople  as 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  larger  sense  of  our  humanity.  And 
the  cruelest  of  all  cruel  i>eople  is  a  pickpocket.  Tn  the  first  place, 
I  don't  care  how  young  or  old  the  man  is,  it  rt^^uires  delibenitioii 
to  be  a  pickpocket.  He  has  delil^erately  started  out  to  avoid  work 
or  any  other  honest  occupation,  to  make  his  living  by  stealing  in 
the  most  subtle  manner  fi'oni  other  peoj)le.  In  the  second  place, 
it  requires  training.  We  are  amazed  when  our  pockets  have  been 
picked.  You  know  that  all  magistrates  are  human;  quite  so;  I 
know  I  am,  and  a  wrong  thing  can  get  into  a  community  and 
can  stay  if  we  have  become  accustomed  to  it.  When  we  read  the 
history  of  other  people,  we  siiy :  ^^  I  cannot  quite  understand  that 
thing.  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  would  those  people  submit 
to  such  a  condition."  They  have  been  doing  it  for  a  thousand 
years  and  are  used  to  it,  and  a  wrong  thing  can  come  and  get  a 
foothold  in  the  community  as  a  right  thing,  if  you  will  give  it 
time  enough.  We  can  get  into  a  custom  of  doing  things,  into  a 
condition  in  which  we  accept  a  thing  as  being  the  right  thing 
when  in  truth  it  is  a  wrong  thing.  The  pickpockets  pick  from 
the  jX)or  and  middle-class  people.  The  rich  woman  in  her 
limousine  car  does  not  hare  her  pocket  picked  in  transit,  but  the 
•shoemaker's  wife  has  her  pocket  picked  on  the  surface  car  of  the 
money  to  pay  the  rent,  of  the  money  to  buy  the  clothing  and  food, 
and  then  the  lawj'er  says :  "  This  man  has  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren," sometimes  bringing  them  in,  but  that  makes  no  difference. 
We  don't  fine  for  picking  jwckets;  we  fine  for  the  jostling  end; 
because  he  put  his  hand  on  the  man  and  we  give  him  six  months 
for  breach  of  the  i)eace;  and  I  don't  care  how  young  or  old,  T 
cannot  treat  a  pickpocket  the  same  way  as  any  other  offender. 
We  stopped  fining  them  in  Xew  York  and  we  have  driven  the 
pickpockets  out  of  ilanhattan  absolutely.  I  say  it  right  here 
there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  New  York  when  there 
were 'fewer  operating  jiickpockets  than  today.  Friends  of  mine 
in  Jersey  City  say  it  is  imj)Ossible  to  take  anything  home  unless 
you  get  the  police  to  help  you.  New  Haven,  Cl!onn.,  Philadel- 
phia, has  them,  and  we  are  contributing  a  few  to  Buffalo. 
*' Where  have  you  been  so  long?"  He  says,  "T  might  as  well 
tell  you  the  truth;  I  am  a  dip."    T  had  a  fellow  before  me;  T  gave 
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him  four  months  for  telling  me  the  truth.  "  Here  is'  my  record." 
About  that  long  (indicating).  He  had  been  arrested  about 
twenty-five  times  and  he  got  off  every  time,  suspended  sentence; 
$5  fine;  grand  jury  failed  to  indict  in  Buffalo;  was  let  go  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  And  I  was  the  first  man  to  give  that  fellow 
four  months  after  picking  pockets  for  twelve  years,  "  Your 
Honor,  be  merciful  to  me  because  I  have  a  wife  and  childroi, 
and  I  have  been  off  the  ^  picking '  line  for  three  months."  '*  You 
will  be  off  the  *  picking  line '  for  four  months  sure." 

It  is  different  with  the  rowdies.  The  law  has  a  smooth,  kind 
hand,  and  a  good  magistrate,  kind-hearted  magistrate  —  we 
ought  to  be  that  too ;  merciful,  charitable,  tolerant,  patient,  above 
all  things;  but  there  comes  a  class  of  offenders  upon  whom  you 
have  to  put  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law.  You  might  as  well  say 
to  the  sentinel  on  duty :  "  Don't  shoot  the  man ;  don^t  do  your 
duty." 

Especially  in  the  Woman's  Court  we  have  used  this  arm  of 
probation.  We  have  in  Xew  York  forty-two  magistrates ;  thirty- 
one  courts,  in  session  day  and  night,  Sundays  and  holidays  not 
excepted,  running  with  the  regularity  of  the  railroad  trains.  We 
have  used  the  district  probation  system.  I  won't  undertake  to 
discuss  that.  It  is  a  subject  so  great  I  would  wander  far  afield. 
We  have  a  chief  probation  officer  whom  we  got  from  Buffalo,  and 
if  Buffalo  produced  a  better  man  than  Mr.  Cooley  I  would  take 
him  too.  We  have  a  most  excellent  man  in  ifr.  Cooley.  I  got 
Cooley ;  I  could  see  that  was  much  more  important  than  breaking 
the  law.  The  law  never,  in  my  judgment,  was  intended  to  make 
it  a  competitive  office,  but  the  all-wise  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission  overruled  my  extensive  objections.  They  pro- 
duced a  lot  of  machinery  which  produced  a  lot  of  noise  and 
they  gave  me  a  list  of  three  names  and  I  had  the  option  of 
jumping  two  names,  and  I  actually  jumped  one  and  took  him, 
and  we  have  a  very  excellent  man.  I  am  sorry  he  isn't  here  today. 
If  we  could  do  what  they  do  in  Geneva  we  wouldn't  need  these 
forty  officers  and  chiefs  and  deputy  chiefs,  because  we  would 
know  the  men.  If  I  suspend  the  sentence  and  I  am  a  village 
magistrate,  I  know  the  defendant  and  he  knows  me ;  I  have  my 
eye  on  him  pretty  nearly  every  day  in  a  way ;  but  in  this  great 
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big  tieineudous  shaken  up  comiiiunity  that  we  have  "where  we 
don't  get  in  touch  with  the  personality  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  deal,  which  we  should  have,  because  they  have  souls  and  they 
are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  we  must  deal  with  them  in  that 
respect  and  I  hope  in  a  respectable,  decent  and  orderly  way. 

Now,  we  have  this  probation  system.  It  is  divided  into  three 
pha&es.  First  of  all  is  our  investigation  department.  In  order 
that  we  may  not  do  an  injustice;  in  order  that  we  may  do  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  way  we  ought  to  know  all  about  the 
defendant,  and  that  is  our  greatest  difficulty.  We  know  him  by 
his  finger-print.  "  Mary  Smith  has  never  been  in  any  court 
before."  That  is  the  red  flag  to  me,  to  go  slow  and  do  the  best  I 
can  for  Mary  Smith.  If  Mary  Smith  has  never  been  in  jail 
before,  don't  be  the  first  to  send  her  to  jail  if  you  can  help  it.  We 
remand  where  we  are  in  doubt.  Shall  I  send  him  to  the  Work- 
house, fine  him  $10,  or  put  him  on  probation  haphazard  ?  This 
fellow  tells  a  plausible  story;  I  am  quite  impressed  with  him, 
yet  I  am  afraid  he  is  putting  one  over  on  me.  So  we  send  him 
to  the  probation  officer  and  we  give  the  probation  officer  forty- 
eight  hours  or  twenty-four  hours  and  he  comes  back  with  a  full 
report  of  the  man's  whole  life,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentle- 
men,—  Judge  Dooley  and  Judge  Kernochan  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness,—  that  those  men  have  a  marvelous  ability  in  the  investi- 
gation of  those  cases.  We  find  that  the  suave  looking  gentleman 
before  us  who  says,  '*  I  am  an  outraged  man ;  is  this  a  court  ? " 
has  served  a  term  in  Sing  Sing  and  he  stands  and  smiles.  "  You 
t^U  me  you  never  were  in  jail;  you  are  an  old  professional 
criminal — 1914,  1916,  1918,"  and  he  smiles  back  and  says: 
"  You  didn't  expect  me  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  it." 

We  have  the  investigation  and  finger-print.  Every  magistrate 
can  use  it  if  he  wants  it  and  then  we  know  what  the  class  of  man 
is  we  are  dealing  with  and  can  use  probation  with  some  intelli- 
gence and  effectiveness. 

The  other  remedy  is  the  good  behavior  bond  for  six  months, 
that  he  will  not  break  the  peace  and  repeat  the  offense  of  which  he 
has  been  convicted  We  don't  use  that  much  in  New  York.  It 
used  to  be  very  common.  We  did  it  with  the  husbands  who  were 
not  paying  their  wives  as  much  as  the  Domestic  Relations  Court 
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said  they  shoukl  pay.  Once  iji  a  while  some  magistrate  will  say: 
"  I  don't  want  to  send  that  man  to  jail.  McAdoo  will  give  him 
six  months, —  harsh  man,  McAdoo  is."  The  fellow  has  four  lit.lc 
children;  they  borrow  four  or  five  children.  One  day  I  was  in 
court  and  there  were  brought  in  a  number  of  women  for  selling 
unsanitary  cherries,  or  naked  apples,  or  throwing  muck  in  the 
street.  The  second  woman  who  came  up  had  two  little  children 
clinging  to  her  and  she  was  weeping  and  she  had  one  child  in  her 
arms.  ^^  What  is  the  matter  with  this  woman  ? ''  I  said  to  the  inter- 
preter. ^'  Your  Honor,  this  woman  hasn't  any  money  and  has  a 
sick  mother  and  the  husband  is  dying  with  consumption."  "  Let 
her  go;  don't  do  it  again.''  The  next  woman  had  three  children. 
I  said  to  her :  "  One  dollar."  Another  woman  came  with  two  chil- 
dren and  they  set  up  a  tremendous  bawling.  '*  Oh,  ho;  oh,  ho." 
I  thought  there  was  something  wrong  about  this.  She  had  been 
there  about  fifteen  minutes  and  a  woman  came  screaming,  *'  Oh, 
my  Izzy,  my  Jakey."  "  What  is  the  matter  with  this  woman  ?  '■ 
"  Your  Honor,  this  woman  wants  her  children ;  she  loaned  this 
woman  her  children  and  she  wants  them  back." 

Another  case  of  a  venerable  looking  Hebrew  gentleman ;  a  per- 
fect type  of  physique;  he  would  have  made  a  Moses,  Isaiah  or 
Ezekial, —  grand,  noble  head  too.  Fined  $2.  He  was  talking  to 
the  interpreter  in  his  own  language  when  suddenly  he  put  up  his 
hand  and  took  out  his  eye.  '"  Your  Honor,  he  has  taken  out  his 
eye."  "Explain  he  mustn't  take  out  his  eyes  in  court;  it  is  a 
$10  fine."  The  interpreter  then  said :  "  Your  Honor,  this  man 
says  he  can  take  out  the  eye,  but  only  his  wife  can  put  it  back." 
"  Let  him  go." 

I  only  want  to  say  this.  There  is  one  thing  we  owe  to  the  com- 
munity above  all  other  things.  Some  of  us  think  the  community 
owes  us  something.  Of  course,  in  a  big  city  like  New  York  the 
smallest  fraction  of  the  community  knows  what  I  do.  Thev  sav: 
"  What  does  McAdoo  do  ?  "  I  think  I  am  busy  enough.  If  I  was 
looking  for  actual  reward  either  in  money  or  in  honors  or  in 
advancement  or  in  higher  offices,  T  don't  think  I  would  take  my 
job,  because  in  the  first  place  a  courageous  magistrate  is  boimd 
to  make  enemies.  If  I  thought  T  didn't  have  any  enemies,  I 
would  know  there  was  something  wrong  with  me.    All  I  am  con- 
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cernecl  with  as  chief  magistrate  is  to  know  that  I  make  the  right 
kind  of  enemies.  That  is  the  greatest  'aaset  a  man  can  have.  If 
you  will  tell  me  about  a  man's  enemies,  I  wnll  tell  you  all  about 
him.  There  is  nothing  stronger  than  that  very  illuminating, 
"Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you.'' 
A  magistrate  cannot  be  a  magistrate  in  the  City  of  New 
York  and  have  all  men  speak  well  of  him.  I  would  be  ashamed 
if  a  pickpocket  thought  well  of  me,  or  the  man  that  keeps  a 
disorderly  house  or  the  common  gambler  or  the  prostitute  who 
is  a  physical  and  moral  menace  on  our  streets.  I  don't  want 
them;  I  don't  propose  to  have  them;  I  won't  have  it  if  I  can 
help  it.  What  we  owe  to  the  community  is  courage.  I  con- 
clude by  saying  have  a  good  conscience,  a  conscience  that  is*  in 
working  order,  that  doesn't  need  to  be  wound  up  every  eight  days, 
but  runs  with  rather  more  or  leas  regularity,  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  and  a  good  heart ;  have  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment always,  and  the  lifting  hand  for  the  fellow  who  has  stubbed 
his  toe,  and  a  hard  hand  for  the  fellow  who  has  challenged  the 
law;  but  above  all  that  he  shall  not  be  influenced  by  anything 
but  his  heart,  head  and  conscience,  and  no  man  is  going  to  pull 
my  leg  or  whisper  to  me  on  the  telephone  and  tell  me  what  I  am 
going  to  do  with  the  defendant.  I  won't  let  myself  get  in  the 
atmosphere  where  I  am  going  to  be  influenced.  I  am  always  glad 
to  have  anybody  tell  me  about  a  convicted  offender.  "  The  alder- 
man from  the  district  would  like  to  see  you  about  this  boy." 
"  Delighted ;  there  is  nobody  that  knows  more  about  that  fellow, 
but  I  want  him  to  tell  me  in  public.  Tell  me  about  the  boy,  and 
I  am  going  to  give  the  greatest  consideration  to  you  because  you 
represent  these  people,  but  I  want  you  to  make  your  statement  out 
in  public." 

Let's  have  courageous  judges  with  kind  hearts,  charitable, 
patient,  tolerant,  just,  with  a  regard  for  humanity,  philanthi-opic, 
goodwill  and  love  for  their  fellow  man,  but  courageous  judges, 
out  in  the  open,  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Judge  Hoopeb:  There  is  one  thing  that  has  occurred  to  me 
during  Judge  McAdoo's  talk.  Frequently  in  our  court  —  we 
know  practically  everyone  coming  before  us,  but  once  in  a  while 
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we  will  find  soinebody  brought  iu  that  we  don't  know.  We  don't 
like  to  send  him  to  jail ;  it  costs  money  to  keep  him  there.  I  will 
say  to  that  fellow:  "  I  will  fine  you  $6,  but  I  am  going  to  put  you 
on  parole;  now  you  are  to  get  out."  I  don't  care  a  great  deal 
whether  that  man  pays  the  fine  or  not.  I  figure  if  he  is  brought 
in  again,  if  he  did  not  pay  the  officers  or  some  member  of  the 
force,  I  will  recognize  him  and  possibly  make  it  a  jail  salience 
then.  Is  that  a  good  practice  or  is  it  not?  The  theory  is  that 
that  gentleman  will  go  on  his  way.  If  he  wants  to  stay  in  our 
locality  he  will  pay  the  fine.  If  he  doesn't,  he  will  get  out  and  we 
never  see  him  again. 

Judge  McAdoo:  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea,  except  this. 
If  I  thought  I  was  passing  him  along  to  the  other  community 
just  to  get  him  out  of  the  to^vn  I  would  think  it  unfair  to  pass 
him  to  the  other  town  if  he  was  a  really  bad  and  uresis  fellow 
and  vicious  man.  Ordinarilv  I  think  the  rule  is  excellent,  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to  pass  a  dangerous  man  to  the  next  town. 

The  President:  If  a  man  is  put  on  probation  to  pay  a  fine, 
make  him  pay  it. 

Judge  Hooper:  As  a  rule,  we  don't  know  the  man  and  we 
figure  that  if  he  does  pay,  he  is  a  good  man,  and  if  brought  in 
again  he  will  say:  "  You  paroled  me  three  weeks  ago  and  I  came 
back  and  paid  the  fine."  Then  I  will  say:  ^*  Go  on,  I  am  not 
going  to  fine  you  this  time,"  but  if  he  comes  in  again  and  still 
owes  his  fine  that  shows  he  is  not  much  good. 

Judge  Brady:  The  great  number  of  people  to  be  dealt  with 
in  New  York  City  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  follow  certain 
rules  and  regulations,  l)ut  we  in  some  of  the  other  cities;  for 
instance,  in  Albany,  have  had  the  chance  of  recognizing  these 
repeaters,  because  there  is  but  one  magistrate  in  the  city,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  taken  in  attending  the  annual 
conference  of  magistrates,  I  am  there  from  morning  to  night 
every  day  in  the  year,  holidays  and  Sundays  not  excepted.  With 
us  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  indulge  in  this  finger-print  system, 
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which  I  believe  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  i  am  so  pleased  to  hear 
the  chief  magistrate  of  New  York  speak  so  strongly  of  the  value 
of  that  scheme.  I  can  probably  tell  you  something  of  the  fellows 
who  violated  the  law  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  Albany,  and  on 
few  occasions  do  we  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  record. 
Recently  a  man  was  brought  to  court,  old  and  dignified  in  appear- 
ance, suave  in  maimer,  and  almost  so  religious  in  temperament 
that  one  would  have  believed  he  missed  his  vocation.  He  was 
apprehended  in  an  attempt  to  work  the  "  slick  "  game  in  a  jewelry 
store,  and  they  charged  him  with  petty  larceny.  I  have  indulged 
in  the  rule  for  some  years  with  being  straightforward  with  theee 
defendants  and  so  in  this  case  I  said  to  him :  "  You  are  entitled, 
of  course,  to  trial  and  aid  of  an  attorney ;  have  you  the  means  of 
securing  an  attorney  or  do  you  want  one  assigned  to  you  ?  "  "  No, 
I  will  trust  to  the  court."  "  Very  well,  sir,  I  should  not  be  called 
upon  this  minute  upon  your  plea  of  guilty, —  and  you  indicate 
from  your  speech  and  actions  that  you  desire  to  plead  guilty, —  I 
am  not  competent  to  treat  you  fairly  and  the  public  fairly  if  I 
am  called  upon  to  pass  upon  your  case  now,  but  if  you  have  never 
committed  another  offense  and  if  this  is  your  first  offense,  as  you 
say,  I  should  know  that  and  I  shall  be  guided  by  that  in  my  dis- 
position; but  man  to  man,  you  know  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing this  act  of  yours  were  of  such  consequence  as  to  make  me  stop 
and  think.  Therefore,  for  the  community's  sake  and  particularly 
for  your  sake,  in  justice  to  yoii  and  in  justice  to  the  community, 
I  should  know  who  you  are."  The  case  was  continued.  At  the 
end  of  ten  days  after  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  court  and 
police,  the  police  presented  to  me  a  record  that  almost  exceeded 
the  record  you  presented  today.  He  was  a  well-known  criminal 
and  hadn't  been  operating  in  this  section  for  years.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  heavy  hand  you  referred  to  came  down  on 
this  gentleman  and  his  case  properly  disposed  of. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  about  conscience  and  heart  because 
without  these  qualifications  I  think  we  might  better  give  up  our 
jobs  and  stop  right  where  we  are.  We  can  do  justice  to  the  com- 
munity, we  can  be  courageous  and  still  have  sufficient  in  the 
community  to  sustain  us,  and  we  can  do  our  work  without  hav- 
ing any  fear  of  the  class  the  judge  speaks  of. 
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There  is  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask.  We  up  the  State  are 
only  permitted  to  work  under  the  charter  for  second-class  cities 
and  under  the  statutes  of  the  State.  If  it  is  under  that  disorderly 
act  clause  or  section,  tending  to  breach  of  the  peace,  that  defend- 
ant would  be  informed  of  his  rights  to  a  hearing  and  to  the  aid  of 
a  lawyer  and  if  he  asked  for  an  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  lawyer,  what  would  the  court  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, so  far  as  the  complainant  is  concerned,  if  it  were  feared 
that  you  might  lose  the  complainant  who  might  testify  against 
the  defendant? 

Judge  McAdoo:  Many  of  those  cases  occur  in  New  York 
where  the  "  confidence  ^'  men  are  waiting  for  them,  especially 
the  old  style  "  con  "  man.  That  case  comes  before  me.  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  to  give  him  the  most  elaborate  set  of  warnings ; 
we  carry  it  to  the  extrema  "  You  are  entitled  to  an  adjourn- 
ment." First  I  state:  "  You  need  not  say  anything  because  any- 
thing you  say  now  may  be  used  against  you ;  you  are  not  compelled 
to  answer  questions;  if  you  want  an  adjournment  to  get  a  law>'er, 
you  are  entitled  to  it;  you  can  send  a  telephone  message  free  of 
expense,  or  a  messenger,"  and  all  that,  and  we  have  that  in  the 
case  of  foreigners  interpreted  to  them  fully.  We  have  to  repeat 
that  after  finding  them  guilty.  We  give  him  all  that.  I  take 
that  man,  the  intending  emigrant,  and  his  evidence  and  put  it  on 
the  record ;  I  do  that  without  any  loss  to  the  rights  of  the  defend- 
ant. I  get  a  statement  from  these  men,  but  in  most  cases*  the 
police  officer  is  the  complainant  and  he  heard  a  talk  in  which  the 
defendant  was  a  party,  in  which  the  defendant  said  something  to 
the  man,  and  in  that  case  we  have  no  trouble ;  but  where  the  man 
is  on  his  way  and  the  attempt  to  pick  his  pocket,  I  always  put 
that  man  on  the  stand  and  I  will  adjourn  the  case  and  in  the 
meantime  swear  the  complainant  and  put  that  on  record,  and 
generally  we  have  in  most  of  our  courts  deputies  from  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  and  they  are  supposed  to  look  after  the 
rights  of  the  people.  I  cross  examine  the  man  very  carefully 
myself  in  the  interests  of  justice.  We  try  those  summary  cases 
with  the  greatest  technical  accurateness  and  we  have  to  be  very 
careful.     We  see  that  no  right  is  ])Ossibly  infringed, —  the  right 
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of  an  adjouimneut  and  getting  a  lawyer  and  getting  witnesses, 
and  all  that.  The  courts  have  upset  convictions  in  the  Night 
Court  where  we  asked  the  woman :  "  Were  vou  ever  arrested  ?  " 
You  might  ask  if  she  has  been  convicted,  but  not  if  she  has  been 
arrested,  and  many  a  professional  prostitute  has  gone  back  to  her 
occupation  because  they  have  rebuked  our  magistrates  where  we 
have  not  differentiated  between  asking  if  she  has  been  arrested 
or  convicted.  We  try  them  just  as  much  as  though  it  were  for 
murder;  it  will  always  be  appealed.  The  police  record  of  a 
criminal  is  made  on  a  yellow  sheet ;  the  color  is  intensely  yellow, 
and  the  policeman  will  stick  a  yellow  paper  in  his  pocket  like  a 
handkerchief,  and  the  lawyer  will  say :  "  Your  Honor,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  what  this  man  is  doing;  I  want  you  to  know  what  this 
police  oflScer  is  doing."  ^^  He  seems  to  be  behaving  himself;  what 
do  you  refer  to?"  "  Look  what  he  has  in  his  pocket."  "  I  don't 
understand,  counselor,  what  you  are  objecting  to;  is  there  any- 
thing objectionable  about  the  appearance  of  the  police  officer  ?  " 
"  Why,  look  what  he  has  in  his  pocket."  ^*  Come  over  here,  offi- 
cer." "  It  is  a  yellow  paper  showing  this  man  has  got  a  record." 
"  Do  you  admit  he  has  a  record  ?  "  **Xo,  T  don't  admit  anything." 
"  Put  down  the  paper." 

The  detectives  have  trailed  that  pickpocket  all  day;  they  have 
been  on  his  trail  all  day;  he  hasn't  seen  them,  and  no  hunter 
after  a  deer  can  beat  those  chaps;  they  have  trailed  him  all  day 
and  watched  him  all  day  and  know  he  is  going  to  pick  a  pocket, 
and  so  your  friend  from  Geneva  is  on  a  car  at  Thirty-fourth 
street  and  ^  Park  avenue  and  they  give  him  a  push  back.  That 
is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  inventory  to  find  where  the  money 
is  located.  We  take  them  in  for  jostling.  If  he  does  that  in 
Brooklyn  and  has  one  finger  in  the  i)ocket,  why  the  District 
Attorney  says  that  is  a  felony;  attempted  larceny  from  the  per- 
son, and  he  says  to  the  magistrate:  "Take  a  charge  of  felony 
against  that  man,"  and  in  the  meantime  he  demands  an  examina- 
tion and  if  a  foreign  witness  he  is  lost;  they  wander  off  and 
refuse  to  get  cOnvicted  and  substantially  punished  for  larceny 
from  the  person.  That  grew  up  in  Brooklyn  because  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  District  Attorney  and  also  probably  a  very  just 
conservative  view  of  the  law,  whereas  in  Manhattan  the  other 
thing  has  been  the  custom  for  years. 
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Judge  Dooley:  In  addition  to  what  the  judge  has  said,  we 
commit  them  for  witnesses.  We  will  say  to  this  party :  "  We  hold 
you  as  a  material  witness." 

Judge  Hagab:    Is  that  a  city  ordinance,  this  jostling? 

Judge  McAdoo:  No,  not  at  all;  it  is  a  phase  of  disorderly 
conduct,  tending  to  breach  of  the  peace. 

Judge  Keenochan  :    They  haven't  got  it  up  hera 

Judge  McAdoo:  It  might  be  a  spiteful  look.  We  took  all 
those  making  seditious  speeches  and  held  them  under  that,  who 
met  in  a  public  place  at  the  time  of  war.  The  men  were  saying: 
"  DonH  go  to  the  draft ;  down  with  the  President."  We  take 
that  as  disorderly  conduct  and  punish  them  for  six  months.  We 
called  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  by  a  resolution  we  resolved 
that  we  had  the  power  to  pronounce  judgment  On  seditious 
speakers  in  time  of  war. 

CoMMissioNEB  Frank  E.  Wade  :  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Magistrates  not  to  have  fines  paid  on  the  instalment  plan  ?  In 
the  City  Court  of  Buffalo  they  collect  E^omething  like  $20,000  a 
year  and  almost  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  the  probation 
officers  under  the  instalment  plan  of  paying  •fines  and  remaining 
on  probation  while  paying. 

Judge  McAdoo:  In  the  Domestic  Belations  Court  all  the 
nioney  is  collected  under  the  charge  of  probation  officers.  I  was 
talking  about  the  ordinary  fines  of  $10  for  breach  of  the  peace. 

Mb.  Wade:  Yes,  the  instalment  plan  of  paying  the  ordinary 
fine.     In  Buffalo  I  think  they  collected  $20,000. 

The  Peesident:  Our  Probation  Department  has  more  than 
paid  for  itself  by  fines  collected  from  probationers  by  $5,000  or 
$6,000  this  last  year. 

Judge  McAdoo:  I  think  it  is  a  magnificent  thing.  We 
started  out  to  make  the  law  in  New  York  the  same  as  you  have 
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it  in  Buffalo  and  spent  a  year  trying  to  remodel  that  Domestic 
Belations  Act  and  we  wanted  to  do  what  you  are  doing  and  we 
were  making  out  a  bill  of  particulars  that  they  mustn't  put  in 
these  different  bills  and  the  IHstrict  Attorney  worked  for  a  whole 
year;  we  came  down  to  the  late  Judge  Gaynor  and  the  judge 
threw  me  out  of  court  at  once  and  said :  "  You  are  very  foolish ; 
you  are  very  foolish;  now  you  want  to  build  another  boat  and 
launch  it." 

Judge  Judge:    I  understood  the  judge  to  say  that  these  magis- 
trates only  serve  fifteen  days  in  a  particular  court. 

The  President:    Particular  district. 

Judge  Judge  :    Why  don't  they  serve  longer  than  fifteen  days  ? 

Judge  MoAdoo:  It  is  not  really  in  the  law.  These  courts 
have  been  reorganized  to  a  large  extent.  The  law  of  1910  is  a 
small  book  by  itself.  That  was  not  in  the  law  that  they  should 
rotate,  but  that  law  was  the  outcome  of  the  Page  Commission; 
Senator  Page  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  both 
houses  that  investigated  the  Magistrates'  Courts,  which  did  not 
stand  high  in  public  opinion ;  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  were  investigated,  and  this  committee  took  four  or 
five  huge  volumes  of  evidence.  Amongst  the  things  that  the  Page 
Commission  condemned  was'  allowing  the  magistrates  to  remain 
in  one  district  They  thought  it  best  in  order  to  preserve  the  magis- 
tracy from  either  atmospheric  or  local  influence  that  they  should 
rotate  through  the  courts,  and  when  I  first  took  hold  of  that  under 
the  law  in  1915  it  was  left  to  me  about  assigning  the  magistrates, 
but  the  last  amendment  leaves  that  to  a  committee  of  ten  and 
they  represent  all  the  boroughs'.  Each  one  has  to  be  represented 
and  they  make  the  assignment. 

Last  fall  before  election  a  new  magistrate  had  been  on  the 
bench  for  about  a  month  in  one  of  the  boroughs  and  called  me 
up  and  wanted  my  advice  on  a  John  Doe  proceeding.  I  have  held 
all  J<^m  Does;  I  know  him  so  well  he  looks  like  a  relative.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Whitman  had  me  sit  for  three  months  on  a  John 
Doe  proceeding.     This  man  started  a  John  Doe  proceeding.     A 
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luau  said  this  man  l)ought  his  nomination  for  judge;  he  paid 
$15,000  to  the  political  leader  for  the  nomination.  This  magiir 
trate  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  political  faith  and 
he  started  a  John  Doe  proceeding  and  called  me  up  and  I  advised 
him  and  gave  him  the  law  and  told  him  what  I  would  do, —  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  hold  the  scales  firm  and  be  per- 
fectly impartial,  if  anything  to  lean  backward,  be  very  straight 
in  a  case  like  that  where  there  was  the  heat  of  politics  and  a  great 
election  pending.  The  District  Attorney  started  an  investigation 
and  the  Grand  Jury  made  a  presentment  and  he  had  me  and  this 
magistrate  and  everybody  up  there  before  the  Grand  Jury  and 
when  I  was  before  the  Grand  Jurv  thev  said:  "How  did  thie 
judge  happen  to  be  at  that  particular  time  pending  election  in 
the  District  Court  where  he  lived  V^  1  said :  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
offhand ;  I  will  find  out ;  those  assignments  are  made  by  this  com- 
mittee  and  not  by  me."  It  developed  that  that  magistrate  had 
changed  places  without  my  knowing  it  with  another  magistrate 
who  was  to  have  sat  in  that  court.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  motive 
was  entirely  honest,  but  the  Grand  Jury  have  now  presented  to 
me  that  I  shall  enforce  that  rule  and  the  magistrates  must  rotate. 
They  say  it  was  a  mistake,  or  something  possibly  c^isurable  that 
that  magistrate  intensely  interested  in  the  political  situation  in 
that  district  got  the  other  magistrate  to  go  to  his  court  and  change 
places  with  him,  and  so  for  a  lot  of  reasons  it  wasr  deemed  best 
that  in  this  big  city  they  should  only  stay  about  "fifteen  days  in 
one  district.  That  is  the  term  usually  fixed  by  the  Committee  on 
Assignments.  For  instance,  I  would  get  an  assignment  of  fifteen 
days  and  then  Judge  Kemochan  would  come  in  and  then  Judge 
Dooley,  and  then  the  magistrates  in  New  York  take  their  vaca- 
tion on  the  instalment  plan  like  the  fina  We  are  then  asked  by 
committees  of  critical  people  how  much  time  a  magistrate  is  off 
in  New  York,  and  we  give  the  total  number  of  days  on  and  off, 
but  people  have  said :  "  Why  couldn't  a  magistrate  sit  continuously 
like  our  good  friend  does  in  Albany?"  which  I  think  is  an  injus- 
tice. Judge  Dooley  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed 
magistrates  in  New  York  and  he  will  tell  you  what  they  all  tdl 
me.  My  work  is  largely  executive  and  administrative  so  I  don't 
take  any  appreciable  assignment  to  the  courts;  I  think,  six  days 
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in  a  month,  and  issue  all  the  warrants.  I  will  say  to  you  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  days,  you  take  fifteen  nights  in  the  Night  Court 
in  normal  times,  you  have  120  cases  and  you  won't  get  through 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  there  isn't  a  magistrate, 
strong,  healthy,  young  gentlemen,  but  will  tell  you  that  after  he 
spends  fifteen  nights  in  that  court  he  is  suiFering  a  tremendous 
strain.  Most  of  our  courts  have  17,000  cases  a  year  and  that  don't 
include  the  neighborhood  complaints  where  th^  have  to  have  an 
oral  hearing  and  let  them  fight  it  out  until  they  get  exhausted; 
they  have  to  hear  all  that. 

Hon.  Edwasd  B.  Habbinoton,  City  Judge,  Nobth  Tona- 
wanda:  It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  attempt  to  say  very 
much  to  you  gentlemen  for  the  reason  that  most  of  you  have  had 
much  greater  experience  and  longer  experience  than  I.  I  have 
only  been  in  ofiice  two  years  and  this  is  the  first  magistrates'  con- 
vention I  have  attended. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  Judge 
McAdoo  who  presides  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  of  New  York 
City  and  who  has  to  deal  with  a  great  number  of  cases  that  come 
there.  Of  course,  as*  magistrates,  we  are  dealing  principally  with 
minor  offenses.  It  is  important  for  us  to  take  into  consideration 
a  number  of  elements  in  disposing  of  every  case.  My  city  has  a 
population  of  about  14,000,  and  my  experience  has  been  in  a  city 
of  that  size  and  according  to  the  requirements  that  are  called  for 
in  disposing  of  cases  in  a  city  of  that  nimiber  of  inhabitants.. 

Now,  I  think  the  magistrates  in  the  smaller  cities  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  magistrates  in  the  larger  cities,  in  being  able 
to  deal  out  more  exact  justice  to  the  defendant  for  this  reason; 
that  the  number  of  defendants  in  the  courts  in  the  larger  cities  is 
so  great,  the  courts  have  so  much  business  to  do,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  judge  to  find  out  and  ascertain  what  he  really 
OiUght  to  know  about  the  defendants  to  be  able  to  give  the  proper 
sentences  that  will  conform  to  the  requirements  of  justice.  Of 
course,  as  a  general  proposition  we  all  know  in  dealing  with  these 
cases  that  it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration  a  number  of 
elements.  The  first  element  is  the  interest  of  the  community  or 
the  people  at  larga    Another  important  thing  to  take  into  con- 
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sideratiou  is  the  interest  of  the  defendant.  Another  thing  to  take 
into  consideration  in  a  great  many  cases  is  the  interest  of  persons 
who  are  especially  interested  in  the  disposition  which  may  be 
made  of  the  cases. 

My  practice  has  been  before  opening  court  in  the  morning  to 
look  over  the  calendar  of  cases  that  I  find  are  coming  up  before 
me  and  ascertain  all  that  I  can  in  relation  to  the  defendants ;  that 
is,  the  character  of  the  men,  whether  they  are  old  offenders  or 
habitual  offenders,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  offenses  and  all 
the  particulars  I  can,  everything  that  will  throw  any  light  on  the 
question  of  what  I  ought  to  do  with  them  in  case  I  find  them 
guilty.  I  sometimes  find  third  parties  are  interested  in  the  case. 
That  is,  there  may  be  a  wife  who  may  appear  in  court  in  the  case 
of  assault  in  the  family;  I  may  ascertain  that  the  husband  isn't 
doing  what  he  ought  to  do  in  respect  to  the  family,  he  isn't  con- 
tributing what  he  ought  to  for  family  support.  In  other  words, 
I  try  to  post  myself  as  fully  as*  I  can  in  relation  to  these  matters 
without  committing  myself  as  to  what  final  disposition  I  will 
make  of  the  case,  trying  to  remain  as  impartial  as  possible  in  my 
mind,  but  I  ascertain  as  many  of  these  particulars  as  possible. 
Then  when  the  case  comes  before  me,  if  the  defendant  pleads 
guilty  or  is  convicted  after  a  due  trial  upon  the  evidence,  after 
I  have  ascertained  these  particulars  in  relation  to  the  defendant, 
I  dispose  of  the  case  as  the  circumstances'  seem  to  require. 

I  am  relating  my  own  practical  experience,  and  perhaps  my 
experience  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  other  magistrates  in  cities 
of  the  same  size  as  my  own.  If  I  find  that  the  case  is  of  minor 
consequence,  or  that  of  a  very  trivial  offense  perhaps  committed 
as  a  first  offense,  I  may  suspend  sentence.  I  don't  believe  in  sus- 
pending sentences  to  too  great. an  extent.  I  believe,  with  Judge 
McAdoo,  that  the  general  suspension  of  sentences  may  be  carried 
to  an  extreme.  I  think  magistrates  might  be  subject  to  .some 
criticism  if  they  suspend  sentences  too  often.  There  are  cases  of 
small  consequence  where  public  interest  will  not  suffer  and  ca:«es 
of  first  offenses  committed  where  oftentimes  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  sentence  is  right.  In  a  case  of  minor  importance,  if  pub- 
lic interest  will  not  suffer,  and  if  I  find  the  defendant  i.s  not  ful- 
filling his  duty  in  relation  to  his  family  and  he  is  not  supporting 
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his  family  properly,  his  wife  is  complaining  justly  about  his  not 
contributing  snfficjiently  to  family  support,  then  I  embrace  the 
<qE)portunity  to  place  that  man  on  probation,  usually  for  a  term 
of  six  months  and  I  state  the  eonditions  of  the  probation  very 
speeifieally.  I  specify  the  particular  amount  per  week  be  is 
required  to  pay  through  ike  probation  offioeo*  to  be  ai^lied  towards 
the  family  support.  In  caise  the  defendant  is  a  foreigner — and 
we  have  a  great  many  of  them  in  North  Tonawanda,  a  great 
many  Polish  people, — -when  I  place  the  man  on  probation  I  am 
always  very  careful  to  have  a  good  interpreter  to  explain  thor- 
oughly to  the  defendant  the  nature  of  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
bation. I  also  give  the  defendant  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
consequences  of  violation  of  the  probationary  conditions.  I 
inform  him  in  a  pleasant  way  that  it  is  expected  he  will  behave 
himself  and  that  the  probationary  conditions  only  call  in  a  gen-, 
eral  way  for  good  behavior,  and  I  am  careful  to  have  these  mat- 
ters explained  thorou^ly  to^the  defendant  so  that  he  wUl  under- 
stand fully  that  probation  means  something;  that  in  ease  he  vio- 
lates the  conditions  of  the  probaticm,  he  may  be  dealt  with  quite 
severely,  and  I  usually  spedfy  the  limit  of  punishment  that  might 
be  inflicted  hy  the  court 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  many  eases  wheie  the  offense  perhaps 
is  a  little  too  serious,  and  you  may  not  feel  like  placing  on  proba- 
tion, or  where  the  acts  of  the  defendant  were  such  as  to  evince 
great  moral  turpitude  on  his  part,  and  you  feel  the  puhlie  inter- 
eets  wouldn't  be  subser\' ed  by  placing  the  man  on  probatixjn.  In 
tho^e  cases,  of  course,  the  sentence  should  be  imposed  aeeording 
to  the  gravity  of  the  crime.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  i»robation ; 
I  believe  if  there  is  any  error  on  ithe  part  of  the  magistrate  that 
it  is  better  he  should  err  on  the  side  of  leniency  than  Beverity.  I 
think  the  probation  system  is  working  splendidly  where  it  has 
been  in*  full  operatkttL  In  Niagara  County  we  have  a  very 
efficient  probation  system-  The  county  probation  officer  serves  for 
the  higher  courts,  and  also  for  the  inferior  courts  in  all  the  three 
cities  of  the  county. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  ^dbdeh  Judge  Dit- 
mars  made  in  relation  to  his  dispositioKL  of  some  caaes  of  men  who 
had  be^i  convicted  of  intcudcatum.    I  was  Viory  msch  interested 
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in  the  way  in  which  he  handled  those  matters;  I  think  it  was  a 
very  commendable  method  of  disposing  of  those  cases.  Now,  we 
follow  the  same  methods,  only  we  have  a  very  efficient  probation 
system  and  we  work  out  the  same  thing  that  he  accomplished 
through  the  probation  officer.  The  probation  officer  requires  the 
probationers  to  report  to  him  weekly.  He  holds  a  session  every 
Thursday  night  at  the  City  Court  room  and  the  probationers 
report  there  and  the  probation  officer  sees'  that  they  fulfill  the  pro- 
bationary conditions  and  also  takes  pains  to  counsel  them  and 
calls  at  their  residences  and  helps  them  in  every  way  that  he  can, 
oftentimes  by  getting  for  them  positions,  and  otherwise,  so  that 
in  Xorth  Tonawanda  some  of  that  work  which  was  cast  upon 
upon  Judge  Ditmars  we  can  rely  on  the  probation  officer  to  per- 
form, and  we  do  that. 

The  City  Court  of  North  Tonawanda  has  jurisdiction  in  rela- 
tion not  only  to  adults  but  to  juveniles.  We  have  quite  a  few 
juvenile  cases.  In  relation  to  the  pases  of  children  I  believe 
that  probation  can  often  be  used  very  successfully  in  dealing 
with  children's  cases.  I  am  rather  reluctant  to  send  a  child  to 
an  institution  unless  I  am  convinced  that  the  child  is  quite  bad 
and  it  is  really  necessary.  I  have  employed  the  probation  plan 
very  successfully  in  relation  to  children. 

I  believe  that  a  magistrate  should  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  conscientiously  and  fearlessly,  that  he  shouldn't  yield  too 
much  the  demands  or  wishes  of  other  parties  who  may  at  times 
try  to  influence  him  in  his  disposing  of  a  case.  He  ought  to 
recognize  that  he  has  been  placed  in  office  by  those  who  have 
reposed  confidence  in  him  and  expect  he  should  exercise  his  own 
honest  judgment  and  do  it  fearlessly  and  courageously  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  case. 

We  in  North  Tonawanda  have  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the 
Penal  Law.  We  have  nothing  that  covers  disorderly  conduct  such 
as  the  provisions  of  law  in  force  in  New  York  City.  We  have 
to  rely  upon  section  720  of  the  Penal  Law ;  we  really  haven't  any 
city  ordinance  that  goes  very  much  beyond  section  720.  The 
courts  have  construed  the  meaning  of  that  section.  Whatever  is 
done  in  the  way  of  disorderly  conduct  outside  of  public  convey- 
ances has  to  be  done  in  a  public  place  to  constitute  disorderly 
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conduct  within  the  meaning  of  that  section.  If  somebody  by  dis- 
orderly conduct  annoys  you  in  a  public  place,  as  in  a  public  street, 
why  then  he  can  be  held  under  that  section.  But  disorderly  con- 
duct in  a  private  place  is  a  different  thing. 

Judge  Brady:    I  am  still  seeking  information. 

It  is  a  little  bit  aside  from  the  subject  under  discussion,  but 
Judge  ^IcAdoo  referred  to  it  in  his  talk  and  referred  to  certain 
kinds  of  violations  in  Xew  York  City  of  the  Highway  Traffic 
Lraw.  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  New  York  men  what  con- 
struction the  Xew  York  courts  have  placed  upon  an  act  of  this 
kind.  A  driver  of  an  automobile  approaching  a  street  car  going 
the  same  direction  as  his  machine  turns  to  the  left  of  the  street 
car  and  passes  the  said  street  ear  either  while  the  car  has  stopped 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  or  taking  on  passengers,  or  while 
the  car  is  in  motion.  Wliat  offense  would  you  charge  him  with 
in  Xew  York  ?  Is  he  arrested  for  it  and  in  what  way  is  the  case 
disposed  of? 

Judge  McAdoo:  The  Xew  York  ordinance  was  exempted  from 
the  State  law.  It  was  a  hard  fight ;  they  had  four  bills  in  last  win- 
ter and  we  had  a  terrific  fight  to  exempt  Xew  York  and  finally  we 
succeeded  in  having  them  put  it  in  the  State  law  that  the 
ordinance  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  should  be  in  force.  We 
handle  that  all  by  the  speed  ordinance  and  that  of  course  pre- 
scribes the  speed,  and,  as  I  said,  they  are  fined  the  minimum 
of  $25. 

Now,  about  the  stopped  car,  that  ordinance  says  that  surface 
cars  having  stopped  to  take  on  or  put  off  passengers,  that  no 
vehicle  shall  pass  within  eight  feet  of  the  car.  In  practice  that 
means  there  nmst  be  eight  feet  between  the  car  and  the  curb  and 
if  the  car  has  stopped  of  course  the  man  must  come  to  an  absolute 
stop  because  it  is  physically  impossible  for  him  to  give  a  leeway 
of  eight  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  sixteen  feet 
between  the  outer  rail  and  the  curb  and  if  he  could  show  he  had 
given  eight  feet  to  the  passengers,  he  has  not  violated  the  ordi- 
nance. Then  we  have  the  police  regulation,  which  has  the  force  of 
law,  called  "  The  Rules  of  the  Koad,"  quite  a  little  volume  made 
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by  the  police  commissioner,  which  is  equally  binding  witli  the 
ordinanca  It  is  a  veiy  interesting  question  you  have  ajsked 
because  this  is'  what  happens  in  practice.  A  man  comes  up  and 
the  car  stops  and  he  knows  very  well  that  he  should  stop,  especi- 
ally if  he  is  not  sure  there  is  a  plain-clothes  policeman  around. 
If  he  goes  through  it  is  $25 ;  there  is  no  defense,  so  he  swings:  to 
the  left,  and  he  does  really  a  more  reckless  thing  and  he  gets  him- 
self on  the  track  or  crosses  the  track  of  the  down  coming  car  on 
the  other  track,  or  if  there  is  no  down  coming  car  he  swings  on 
that  track  to  go  ahead  of  the  car,  and  at  that  moment  I  have  got- 
ten off  the  front  entrance  and  I  step  in  front  of  the  car  —  the 
motorman  nods',  all  right,  so  I  get  off  and  I  cross  over  and  that 
fellow  is  liable  to  catch  me  right  and  kill  ma  One  of  our  city 
officials  had  his  private  automobile  come  to  a  car  in  that  position 
and  he  swung  to  the  left  and  the  policeman  gave  him  a  summons 
for  the  eight-foot  rule  because  he  swung  close  to  the  car,  and  the 
police  officer  at  the  time  he  gives  the  summons  is  acting  as  tlte 
judge.  He  gave  him  the  eight-foot  rule  summons  because  he 
swore  in  swinging  around  he  kept  within  eight  feet  of  the  car  and 
it  was  one  of  our  prominent  officials,  so  he  wrote  me,  and  was 
fined  $25.  They  contested  that  case  and  appealed  from  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  eight-foot  rule  meant  parallel  to  the  car  on  the 
place  where  people  usually  get  off,  going  to  the  place  nearest  to 
the  curb.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  higher  court  decided,  but  the 
general  rule  is  to  give  him  the  rules  of  the  road,  and  that  is  only 
$10  under  the  ordinary  ordinance.  He  is  really  doing  a  worse 
thing.  The  policeman  then  says:  "Violating  Rule  No.  16 or 25, 
turning  to  the  left,"  and  the  maximum  penalty  is  $10,  so  he  saves 
$15  for  doing  a  thing  much  worse. 

Judge  Bbady  :  This  particular  condition  that  I  speak  of  which 
prompted  my  question  appears  to  me  as  a  very  important  one. 
You  know  under  the  Highway  Traffic  Law  that  vehicles  going  in 
the  same  direction  have  the  right  to  pass  to  the  left.  That  is  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  law  not  to  pass  to  the  right,  of  course,  for 
the  reason  there  might  be  an  accident  from  the  fact  that  the 
machine  in  front  might  at  the  same  time  turn  to  the  right.  Tliere- 
fore,  many  auto  drivers  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  the 
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right  to  pags  to  the  left,  if  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Highway  Law,  which,  in  cities  of  a  million  or  over 
population  makes  it  within  eight  feet  of  the  car  that  has  stopped, 
and  seven  feet  in  other  cities.  Now,  these  men  have  come  to  the 
coneluaion,  or  some  tried  to  reach  that  conclusion  in  our  city 
when  they  came  to  a  street  car  they  had  the  same  right  and  privi- 
lege of  passing  to  the  left  of  that  street  car.  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  magistrates  to  the  manner  in  which  we  disposed 
of  that  in  Albany.  We  charge  them  with  reckless  driving  under 
a  section  of  the  Highway  Law,  in  that  they  were  indulging  in  an 
act  certainly  reckless  and  dangerous  in  passing  to  the  left  of  the 
street  car.  Then,  you  will  find  in  the  Highway  TraflBc  Law  that 
a  street  car  is  not  a  vehicle  — • 

Judge  McAdoo  :    Yes,  we  have  found  that  in  New  York. 

Judge  Beady  :  If  it's  true  a  street  car  is  not  a  vehicle,  there- 
fore they  have  not  the  right  to  pass*  to  the  left  of  a  street  car, 
because  the  law  doesn't  consider  the  street  car  a  vehicle,  and  even 
though  they  keep  within  ten  feet  of  the  car,  the  mere  fact  that 
they  pass  to  the  left  of  a  standing  car  or  car  in  motion,  in  my 
opinion,  constitutes  reckless  driving  of  the  most  serious  character, 
as  you  very  well  called  our  attention  to  the  situation  in  New  York. 
In  Albany  our  street  cars'  are  so  constructed  that  exit  is  from  the 
right  You  could  leave  the  car  from  the  platform,  but  always  to 
the  right  But  the  danger  is  this.  The  car  may  be  stopped  at  a 
street  intersection.  The  person  who  has  left  the  street  car  by  way 
of  the  front  platform  comes  up  axound  in  front  of  the  car,  which  is 
his  privilege,  because  he  looks  ahead  of  him  and  sees  nothing  com- 
ing on.  that  side  of  the  street  and  he  feels  sure  there  is  nothing  com- 
ing from  the  rear  of  the  car  and  he  passes  in  front  of  this  car  and 
directly  in  the  path  of  this  auto. 

JuBQS  MgAdoo  :  We  don't  have  to  deal  with  that  State  Law. 
If  we  did,  we  would  take  that  reckless  driving  charga  You  are 
quite  right 

Judge  Bbady:  The  Attorney-General  has  so  referred  to  it, 
that  they  have  no  right  to  pass  to  the  left.    They  have  the  right 
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to  pass  to  the  left  of  a  yehicle,  but  no  right  to  pass  to  the  left  of 
a  street  car. 

TH£  COOPERATION  OF  TH£  POLICE  AND  THE  COURTS 

Hon.  William  J.  Hoopeb,  Police  Justice,  Lockpobt:  I 
am  absolutely  in  accord  and  cooperate  with  the  police.  If  there 
is  any  chance  in  the  world  or  any  semblance  of  law  to  cooperate 
with  the  police,  I  do  it.  I  think  this  is  a  rather  one-sided  sub- 
ject, and  of  course  I  take  the  one  side  of  the  subject  and  I  am 
with  the  police. 

I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  support  the  police  officer  in  practically 
eveiy  case  that  we  can.  A  police  officer  isn't  a  judge ;  he  cannot 
always  use  his  head.  If  he  feels  a  crime  is  being  committed  and 
he  makes  an  arrest,  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  support  him  I  believe 
we  should. 

I  will  relate  a  little  incident  of  cooperation  that  occurred  last 
night.  I  went  down  last  night  to  hold  Police  Court  so  I  could 
get  here  early  today.  I  disposed  of  my  court  and  while  there  a 
woman  came  in  weeping,  with  a  mark  upon  her  forehead  or  nose. 
She  explained  the  case  to  me,  and  I  said :  "  I  will  issue  a  warrant 
and  send  an  officer  right  out  to  get  that  man.''  The  officer  hur- 
ried away  and  I  was  to  wait  for  him.  He  went  out  and  the 
defendant  was  in  the  house  and  he  noticed  the  officer  and  he 
turned  the  lights  out  and  then  opened  the  door  and  as  soon  as*  the 
officer  went  in  there  was  a  fight  in  the  dark.  He  attacked  the 
officer  with  a  shoe  and  instead  of  hitting  him  in  the  face,  he  hit 
him  on  the  shoulder.  The  officer's  coat  was  torn  and  one  of  the 
neighbors  telephoned  in  that  there  was  a  fight  in  the  house  and 
wanted  another  officer.  That  other  officer  hurried  up  and  I  said : 
"I  will  wait,"  and  while  I  was  waiting,  they  telephoned  in  for 
the  patrol  wagon.  I  then  said:  *^  I  am  going  home;  I  am  not 
going  to  stay  for  this  argument."  I  was  down  early  this  morning 
and  to  show  that  I  cooperate  with  the  police,  I  asked  the  defend- 
ant if  he  wanted  counsel,  if  he  pleaded  guilty  to  striking  his  wife, 
and  he  said:  "  No,  I  had  a  chair  in  the  air  and  she  ran  into  it" 
I  said :  *^  You  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  fighting  with  the  offi- 
cer," and  he  replied :  "  No,  sir,  I  won't.  He  was  fighting  with 
me."     I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  and  I  said:  "  Now,  here  iny 
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man,  you  plead  guilty  to  assaulting  your  wife ? "  "I  suppose  I 
will  have  to."  "Oh,  no;  you  don't  have  to."  "Yes,  I  will." 
"  Six  months."  That  is  the  way  I  cooperated  with  the  oiBcers. 
If  I  can  help  an  oflScer  in  the  case  I  will  help  him.  I  know  the 
idea  some  people  have,  and  if  they  can  get  anything  on  the  officer 
it  means  a  suit.  If  the  officer  was  justified  in  bringing  the  man 
in  and  he  wants  to  plead  guilty  to  section  43,  or  720  or  322  of 
our  charter^  the  officer  is  relieved  in  my  opinion  and  I  will  then 
suspend  sentence  on  the  defendant.  I  like  to  see  the  officer 
supported. 

SSPOKT  OF  THB  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Judge  Edward  J.  Dooley:  Your  committee  b^s  leave  to 
report  as  follows: 

Resolved  : 

1.  That  we  extend  our  greetings  to  President  Wilson  and  wish 
him  God-speed  in  the  work  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
and  that  this  resolution  be  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  country; 

2.  That  we  urge  the  L^slature  to  pass  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions amending  the  Constitution  of  our  State  so  as  to  provide 
(a)  for  equity  jurisdiction  in  the  Domestic  and  Children's  Courts 
of  our  State,  (b)  to  enable  those  charged  with  felony  to  waive 
examination  and  plead  guilty  without  indictment  if  they  so  elect ; 

3.  That  we  urge  the  repeal  of  the  law  allowing  the  commitment 
of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School  at  Industry; 

.  4.  That  we  urge  the  passage  of  legislation  allowing  the  inferior 
criminal  courts  to  commit  those  charged  with  being  feeble-minded 
for  observation  to  the  proper  institutions  with  power  to  said  insti- 
tutions to  apply  to  courts  of  record  for  final  committal  of  those 
persons  adjudged  by  them  to  be  feeble-minded ; 

5.  That  we  urge  the  passage  of  necessary  legislation  for  the 
adoption  of  a  State-wide  system  of  examining  clinics  for  the  feeble- 
minded; 

6.  That  we  urge  upon  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
the  imperative  need  for  adequate  appropriations  at  the  present 
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sessLon  of  the  Legislature  for  the  institutional  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquents  and  the  feeble-minded^  both  male  and 
female; 

7.  That  section  494  of  the  Penal  Law  should  be  so  amended 
that  it  will  put  upon  purchasers  of  any  kind  of  property  by  adults 
from  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  the  burden  of  ascer- 
taining by  diligent  inquiry  that  such  property  has  been  lawfully 
aequired ; 

8.  That  the  thanks  of  this  conf  erenee  be  extended  to  the  officers 
of  the  Association  for  the  intelligent  and  instructive  program 
with  which  we  have  been  favored,  and  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  during  the  past  year, 
and  to  the  respective  ^eakers  for  the  learned  and  educational 
addresses  delivered  by  them. 

The  President  :  All  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  tiieae 
resolutions  say  aye;  opposed,  no.     The  motion  is'  carried. 

REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

Judge  Apfell:  The  Committee  on  Nominations  had  the 
usual  difficulty  in  setbecting  men  because  so  many  are  eminently 
qualified  for  the  positions.  We  submit  for  your  cooAideration 
these  namaa: 

President,  Judge  Harold  L.  Hart  of  Binghamton. 
Vice-President,.  Justice  Kemochan  of  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  Mr.  diaries  L.  Chute  of  Albany. 
Executive  Committee:    Judges  Noonan  of  Buffalo,  McMuBen 
of  Schenectady,  and  Skinner  of  Medina. 

Judge  Piper:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
received  and  adopted  and  the  officers  el^ed. 

TitE  President  :  All  those  in  favor  say  aye;  contrary  minded^ 
no.  The  motion  prevails  and  it  is  so  ordered.  Judge  Hart>  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  you  the  imaginary  gavel  of 
authority. 
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Hon.  Habold  L.  Kaht  :  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  extended 
address,  but  I  do  want  to  extend  to  you  my  most  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  this  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  ma  It  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  be  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Magistrates,  and  especially  so  when  one  stops  to  con- 
sider that  he  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  such  eminent  men 
as  Judges  Noonan,  Appell,  Itooley,  Piper,  and  others. 

I  feel  that  the  State  Association  of  Magistrates  has  been  a 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  information  and  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
to  every  one  of  us  and  that  it  has  been  a  power  for  good  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  a  considerable  more 
individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  themselves  and  a 
great  deal  more  cooperation  by  the  magistrates  with  the  officers 
and  the  committees  appointed  would  make  this  Association  a  power 
for  a  great  deal  more  good  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  feel  that  we  have  had  a  most  delightful  and  instructive  con- 
ference and  I  hope  that  our  conference  next  year,  with  your 
cooperation,  will  be,  if  possible,  even  more  so.  I  bear  to  you  an 
invitation  from  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Binghamton  and 
from  the  city  administration  a  most  hearty  invitation  for  you  to 
hcing  your  conference  to  us  next  year.  I  cannot  say  to  you  as 
does  Judge  Piper:  "  I  am  from  Niagara  Palls,  do  drop  in,''  but 
I  can  say  that  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  show  you 
a  right  good  time,  if  you  will  come  to  us. 

Judge  Kernochan:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  electing  me  to 
this  office,  which  I  suppose  is  more  or  less  ornamental.  I  wUl  do 
the  best  I  can  along  those  lines.  I  was  surprised  at  this  confer- 
ence here ;  all  of  us  seem  to  have  agreed  with  one  another.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  situation  of  affairs,  much  different  from  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Board  of  City  Magistrates  in  New  York 
and  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

Judge  Atpell  :  I  am  addressing  my  remarks  to  Judge  Hart 
I  think  it  but  fitting  at  this  time  that  this  organization  extend 
its  most  sincere  thanks  to  ex-President  Noonan  for  his  personal 
cffors  in  making  this  convention  the  success  in  quality  that  it  has* 
been.  1  know  what  his  efforts  have  been  myself,  the  personal 
work  he  has  put  into  the  attendance  question,  as  well  as  the 
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arrangement  of  this  most  magnificent  program.  I  think  we  owe 
him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  I  move  it  be  extended  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Judge  Brady:     I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  it. 

President  Hart:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we  extend 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Judge  Noonan.     Carried. 

I  believe  there  is  no  further  business  except  the  appointment 
of  committees  and  it  has  been  customary  to  defer  that,  giving  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  ground,  so  the  appoint- 
ments will  be  announced  later  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Chute. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  ANNUAL  DINNER 

Saturday  Evening,  February  9,  1918 

President  Noonan:  The  first  speaker  has  honored  us  by 
coming  from  the  great  City  of  New  York.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  Judge  Kernochan. 

ADDRESS 

Hon.  Frederic  Kernochan,  Chief  Justice,  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  New  York  City:  I  am  unfortunate  in  hav- 
ing succeeded  as  chief  justice  one  of  the  most  versatile  after- 
dinner  speakers  that  New  York  has  ever  heard.  I  wish  he  were 
here  to  take  my  place. 

You  have  heard  a  good  speaker  from  New  York  this  after- 
noon —  Judge  McAdoo.  Judge  McAdoo  told  you  about  some  of 
the  things  the  magistrates  have  accomplished  by  using  our  New 
York  City  Disorderly  Conduct  Law,  and  I  think  that  some  of  the 
judges  at  the  conference  feel  that  we  in  New  York  City  had  other 
weapons  of  oifense  against  the  criminal  not  given  to  .them.  As 
far  as  our  Disorderly  Conduct  Law  goes  that  is  perfectly  true. 
We  have  in  New  York  City  the  Parole  Law,  which  to  my  mind 
is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  ever  been  put  on 
the  statute  books  and  there  is  no  reason  why  BuiFalo  should  not 
have  this  law  as  well.  This  law  is  the  indeterminate  sentence 
law  followed  by  parole.  The  theory  and  spirit  of  this  law  is  not 
at  present  being  seriously  attacked  in  the  Legislature.     There  is 
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a  bill  introduced  to  abolish  it  I  will  admits  but  that  bill  has  no 
backing  to  speak  of.    It  is  introduced  by  a  lawyer  legislator  who 
on  account  of  the  number  of  criminal  cases  that  he  has  I  do  not 
believe  is  interested  in  any  reformation  of  criminals   if  that 
reformation  is  brought  about  by  incarceration.     The  only  other 
bill  concerning  the  Parole  Law  is  one  changing  the  personnel  of 
the  Parole  Commission.    I  will  not  discuss  that  bill  at  all  for  to 
do  so  would  seem  to  be  dragging  local  politics  into  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you  to-night.     I  will  tell  you,  however,  about  the  Parole 
Law  itself  without  discussing  the  commission  that  administers  it. 
The  Parole  Law  deals  with  indeterminate  commitments  to  two 
different  institutions, —  the  penitentiary  and  the  workhouse.    The 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  in  New  York  commits  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  any  one  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  is  liable  to  such 
a  commitment.    It   cannot   commit   to   the   penitentiary   for   a 
definite  term  up  to  one  year,  but  we  must  commit  for  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  of  not  more  than  three  years.    Having  made  this 
commitment  the  judge  committing  to  the  penitentiary  has  no 
legal  right  to  determine  the  maximum  time  that  the  prisoner  will 
serve,  but  he  has  a  right  to  determine  the  minimum  time  —  that 
is,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  released  from  the  penitentiary  without 
the  consent  of  the  committing  judge.     The  length  of  time  of  a 
prisoner's  stay  in  the  penitentiary  is  fixed  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  three  paid  members,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tion and  Police  Commissioner  ex-officio.     When  the  prisoner  is 
first  admitted  to  the  penitentiary  he  is  carefully  studied,  physi- 
cally and  mentally;   his  environment  before  admission  to  the 
penitentiary  is  carefully  looked  up,  and  after  all  the  data  con- 
cerning him  has  been  gathered  his  term  is  decided  upon.    A  cer- 
tain number  of  marks  are  allotted  to  him  and  after  he  has  earned 
the  required  number  of  marks  assigned  him  he  earns  his  release, 
subject  only  to  the  veto  power  of  the  committing  judge.     The 
careful  mental  examination  of  the  prisoner  by  the  officials  of  the 
penitentiary  enable  them  to  weed  out  many  cases  of  insanity  and 
mental  deficiency  that  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  trial 
court,  and  opportunities  are  given  to  the  Parole  Commission  to 
transfer  the  inmate  from  the  penitentiary  to  other  institutions 
established  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 
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After  an  inmate  has  been  released  from  the  penitentiary  the 
release  is  not  final.  The  inmate  is  placed  on  parole,  the  limit  of 
parole  being  three  years  after  the  date  of  conmiitment.  For 
instance,  if  an  inmate  has  been  confined  in  the  penitentiary  for 
one  year  he  may  get  two  years  on  parole;  if  confined  for  one  and 
a  half  years  he  may  get  one  and  a  half  years  on  parole.  Violar 
tione  of  parole  meL  of  course,  rearreet  and  re^nuaitmeat  to 
the  institntion.  One  of  the  particular  duties  of  the  paid  mem- 
bers  of  the  oommiBBion  is  the  perBonal  interview  that  they  have 
with  each  one  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  their  care.  They 
attempt  to  find,  out  the  reasons  for  the  commis&ion  of  the  crime; 
the  circumstances  with  which  the  criminal  had  to  contend  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  in  every  way  attempt  as  far  as  possible  to  under- 
stand the  environment  and  the  influences  surrounding  the 
prisoner  before  he  got  into  trouble  so  that  when  the  prisoner  is 
released  he  may  be  started  on  his  career  in  an  entirely  diflFerent 
environment,  thus  decreasing  the  chances  of  his  being  returned  to 
the  institution  for  violation  of  parola  The  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions and  the  Parole  Commission  have  worked  together  with  con- 
siderable harmony.  At  first  we  had  a  few  disagreements,  par- 
ticularly because  the  Parole  Commissioners,  having  heard  the 
story  of  the  defendant  and  having  no  other  side  of  the  case,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  our  convictions  were  against  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  but  after  a  few  conferences  with  them  and 
after  they  had  had  more  experience  th^  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  the  facts  were  correct. 

The  Parole  Commission  also  has  jurisdiction  over  certain  com- 
mitments from  the  Magistrates*  Courts*  to  the  Workhouse.  The 
magistrates  have  no  unlimited  power  to  commit  a  prisoner  to  the 
Workhouse  for  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions they  have  to  commit  to  the  Workhouse  for  an  indeter- 
minate sentence,  and  those  circumstances  are  the  number  of 
previous  convictions  that  the  defendant  has  had  for  certain 
offenses'.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  It  was  to  get  after  the 
repeaters  that  continually  appear  before  the  magistrates  —  the 
vagrants,  the  prostitutes,  the  habitual  drunkard,  etc.  The  magis- 
trate is  not  allowed  by  the  Parole  Law  to  actually  set  the  mini- 
mum sentence.  The  prisoner  is  discharged  by  vote  of  the  Parole 
Commission,  the  magistrate  being  allowed  one  vote  in  any  cases 
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that  he  has  ccmunitted  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Parole  Com- 
mission. This  indeterminate  commitment  to  the  Workhonse  has 
undoubtedly  done  a  great  deal  to  keep  the  City  of  New  York  clear 
of  drunkards^  beggars  and  street-walking  prostitutes.  I  am  told 
by  members  of  the  Parole  Commission  that  they  are  able  to  report 
as  reformed  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases,  which,  for  many 
years,  had  been  considered  unrefonnable. 

Of  course  all  our  present  commitments  for  misdemeanor  are 
not  indeterminate.  If  we  wish  to  commit  for  a  definite  time  for 
a  misdemeanor  the  judges  of  Special  Sessions'  are  allowed  to  com- 
mit to  the  Workhouse  for  a  definite  term,  up  to  six  months.  This 
is  a  very  wise  provision  of  the  law  and  without  it  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Parole  Law  would  have  been  workable.  This  power  of 
committing  men  with  long  records,  found  guilty  of  a  misde^ 
meaner,  to  a  real  long  term  of  imprisonment  has  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  in  ridding  the  city 
not  only  of  petty,  but  many  dangerous'  criminals.  Judge  McAdoo 
told  you  today  how  many  of  the  pickpockets  have  been  driven 
away  from  our  city,  and  I  think  that  the  fear  of  the  penitentiary 
and  its  indeterminate  sentence  has  been  the  principal  factor  in 
bringing  about  this  result.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  we  have 
fewer  pickpockets  in  New  York  today  than  w©  had  before  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  and  as  a  result  I  am  told  that  there  are 
more  pickpockets  in  the  other  cities  of  New  York  State  and  in  the 
larger  cities  of  adjoining  states  When  I  say  that  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  established  by  the  Parole  Law  is  a  good  thing,  I 
am  not  only  voicing  my  own  opinion  but  I  think  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Special  Sessions,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and 
I  feel  that  if  it  is  continued  in  operation  that  we  will  be  unani- 
mously in  favor  of .  it.  I  assure  you  from  my  own  experience 
that  it  is  first  class  legislation  and  a  great  step  forward  in  dealing 
with  misdemeanants  and  other  petty  criminals. 

ADDRESS 

Hon.  James  M.  Cabtbb,  Superintendent  of  Peisons  :  I  an» 
glad  to  be  here,  because  in  these  days  of  automobiles  and  speed 
laws  I  treasure  your  acquaintance,  but  God  forbid  that  I  should 
ever  be  a  subject  of  your  mercy.  I  say  glad,  because  I  believe 
that  between  justice,  as  represented  by  you  men  in  the  State,  and 
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the  Prison  Department,  there  should  be,  if  possible,  the  keenest, 
<?losest  possible  understanding  and  the  greatest  cooperation. 

I  rather  feel  that  the  judges  of  the  State  have  not  appreciated 
the  possibilities  of  the  Prison  Department.  I  don't  believe  that 
you  all  know  of  our  Bertillon  and  finger-print  system  containing 
170,000  Bertillon  measurements  and  100,000  finger-prints. 
Some  of  the  courts  now,  when  a  man  is  arrested,  do  not  consider 
the  case  without  first  sending  to  us  his  measurements  and  finger- 
prints. You  would  be  surprised  at  the  great  number  of  men  com- 
ing before  you  for  lesser  crimes  who  are  really  guilty  of  being 
second  and  third-termers.  Last  week  a  man  died  in  Roch^ter 
in  the  Salvation  Army  Home  and  it  was  thought  that  possibly  he 
might  have  had  a  record.  The  remains  had  been  there  for  a  day 
or  two.  Finally  a  finger-print  was  taken  and  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  inside  of  two  or  three  hours  we  identified  the  man.  A 
month  ago  a  man  was  killed  on  the  New  York  Central  and  within 
a  few  hours  we  established  his  name  and  address. 

The  Prison  Department  has  a  great  big  work  ahead.  There 
is  the  ministering  to  the  men  committed  to  its  care.  I  think  I 
can  say  to  you,  my  friends  and  associates  in  Buffalo,  with  pei^ 
haps  a  little  pride,  that  I  do  feel  that  the  Prison  Department 
today  is  better  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  We  have  eliminated 
eight  or  ten  profitless  industries  from  which  we  didn't  get  back 
our  original  purchase  price  for  raw  material. 

I  have  been  in  many  shops  where  there  was  a  civilian  foreman 
receiving  compensation;  immediately  adjoining  him  was  a 
civilian  guard  receiving  like  compensation,  the  two  standing 
around  watching  eight  or  ten  convicts  pretend  to  work.  We  have 
in  our  budget  an  appropriation  for  the  coming  year  for  mechani- 
cal foremen  who  will  teach  the  convicts  something.  As  you  have 
heard  me  say  before,  I  think  the  solution,  so  far  as  my  judgment 
goes,  in  the  prison  population,  with  this  class  of  men,  is  to  teach 
them,  first  and  last,  to  work. 

We  can  develop,  I  actually  believe,  a  few  industries.  I  think, 
iiowever,  that  the  right  thing  to  do  in  summer  is  to  take  prisoners 
to  the  farm,  raising  our  own  produce,  and  assign  them  to  roads 
or  stone  crushing.  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  that  we 
<;an  place  out-of-doors  the  sum  total  of  prison  population. 
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You  may  know  that  we  are  building  at  Wingdale,  on  the  Har- 
lem division  of  the  New  York  Central,  seventy  miles  north  of 
New  York,  a  new  prison  to  be  known  as  the  Wingdale  Prison. 
It  is  on  a  farm  of  650  acres.  The  Commission  on  New  Prisons, 
together  with  the  Prison  Department,  considered  the  practica- 
bility of  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  that  work  with  inmate 
labor,  with  the  result  that  we  have  contracted  for  buildings  cost- 
ing approximately  $7,000,000,  for  to  have  attempted  to  erect  the 
buildings  with  convict  labor  would  have  ruined  us  with  an  over- 
head charge  which  we  would  have  been  unable  to  defend>  based 
on  the  cost  of  guarding  and  supervision. 

We  are  doing  something,  however,  with  inmate  labor.  We  are 
building  the  water  system.  We  are  building  the  tributary  lines 
of  the  sewage  disposal  plant.  We  are  furnishing  sand,  gravel 
and  crushed  stone  to  the  contractor.  You  may  ask,  however,  has 
the  Commission  asked  the  advisability  of  awarding  contracts  of 
great  magnitude  just  now  ?  I  think  the  dominating  influence  is 
this:  First,  that  some  progress  be  made  to  eliminate  congested 
conditions  at  Sing  Sing,  which  you  know  were  bad.  Secondly,  if 
this  war  goes  on,  we  will  have  the  problems  of  caring  for  the 
wounded,  and  Wingdale  would  make  an  ideal  base  hospital. 

As  to  Sing  Sing,  we  have  150  men  working  on  rock  and  exca- 
vations, and  we  propose  to  do  somewhat  the  same  as  at  Wingdale, 
excepting  that  the  (Commission  has  not  decided  whether  it  shall 
award  a  group  of  five  or  six  buildings  or  possibly  hold  the  con- 
struction work  down  to  two  units.  I  believe  that  we  could 
undoubtedly  erect  one  building  at  Sing  Sing  with  convict  labor 
exclusively,  doing  it  efficiently  and  well,  furnishing  the  crushed 
stone,  sand  and  gravel.    So  much  for  the  construction  work. 

I  presume  you  have  asked  yourselves  about  the  stories  of 
alleged  brutalities.  I  want  to  say  this:  Our  prison  population 
today  is  about  5,000.  The  extreme  punishment  is  committing  a 
man  to  isolation.  Isolation  buildings  exist  at  Auburn  and  Clin- 
ton. They  are  approximately  125  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  with 
a  corridor  on  either  side  and  a  tier  of  cells.  The  cells  are  approxi- 
mately six  feet  six  wide,  and  eight  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  high, 
equipped  with  an  army  cot,  mattress,  blankets,  toilet,  running 
water,  electric  light  and  a  barred  door.    Immediately  in  the  rear 
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is  a  room  approximately  the  same  dimension,  E^lid  concrete  wall 
up  about  fifteen  feet,  grated  bars  over  the  top,  where,  however, 
God's  sunshine  and  air  may  come.  The  man  has  the  perfect 
freedom  of  these  two  rooms  during  the  day  and  his  cell  room  dur- 
ing the  night  He  may  talk  with  all  his  associates ;  he  may  con- 
verse all  he  wishes  with  the  guard;  he  may  read  all  he  wants  to; 
he  may  write,  and  he  may  do  as  he  wishes,  excepting  that  he  is 
isolated.    His  diet  is  fully  better  than  that  of  the  men  outside. 

There  are  fourteen  men  in  isolation  at  Clinton  and  eleven  at 
Auburn,  a  sum  total  of  twenty-five,  and  the  only  other  punidi- 
ment  that  is  meted  out  at  all, .  even  for  the  casual  fights  in 
the  yard,  is  simply  that  the  man  is  sent  to  his  own  cell,  and,  if  the 
case  is  severe,  he  may  be  put  on  a  bread  and  water  diet  for  a  day 
or  two.  The  moment  he  is  put  on  a  bread  and  water  diet,  he  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  doctor,  as  well  as  the  guarding  officers, 
and  the  physician  inspects  his  condition  three  times  daily.  That 
is  the  absolute  rule  of  the  department,  and  it  is  respected.  So, 
when  anybody  tells  you  that  in  the  Prison  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  there  exists  that  old  so-called  brutality,  you 
can  say  to  them  on  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  department  that 
it  is  not  so. 

Before  I  came  into  public  life  I  had  an  impression  that  the 
departments  of  the  State,  most  of  them,  were  reeking  with  patron- 
age, with  questionable  procedura  I  want  to  say  to  you  that, 
based  on  an  experience  of  two  years,  the  departments  of  the  State 
of  New  York  compare  favorably  in  efficiency  and  integrity  with 
the  same  executive  officers  of  any  corporation  anywhera  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  I  have  been  in  the  Prison  Department  for  two 
years  and  I  haven't  done  one  single  thing  of  which  I  am  ashamed. 
I  don't  believe  that  in  the  Prison  Department  of  the  State  there 
has  been  one  single  thing  that  hasn't  been  just  as  clean,  decent 
and  moral  and  upright  as  there  has  been  going  on  in  the  United 
State  Steel  Corporation. 

I  believe  in  civil  service  as  a  principle.  It  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  but  it  has  brought  problems  to  executive  heads.  I  believe 
that,  as  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  I  am  better  qualified  to  hire 
a  man  to  supervise  the  industries  in  the  prisons  of  the  State  of 
New  York  than  a  civil  service  ccMnmission,  irrespective  of  how 
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clean  and  how  high  the  standards  of  that  particular  comndssiou. 
may  be.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  a  hazard  associated  with  dele- 
gating all  of  that  authority  to  the  department.  I  admit  that  I 
would  rather  have  a  civil  service  yjrstem  than  a  spoils  system,  but 
I  am  strong  in  my  conviction  that  there  should  be  in  all  the  depart- 
jmemiB  a  certain  few  exempt  positions  where  a  man  may  purrounJ 
Iiiinself  with  the  workers  of  his  own  choosing. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to^ 
you.  That  is  our  condition  at  Valatie.  As  you  know,  womeni 
inebriates  convicted  five  times  within  two  years  are  sent  to 
Valatie.  We  are  not  doing  a  State  work  there.  We  are  really 
running  a  cheap  boarding  house  for  Erie  and  Monroe  counties* 
That  is  all  we  are  doing.  I  will  leave  it  to  you  as  to  the  chance 
you  have  to  reform  women  convicted  of  drunkenness*  five  times  iu 
two  years,  and  probably  not  only  five  but  fifty.  I  believe  abso- 
lutely that  that  institution  should  either  be  developed  or 
abandoned. 

Let  me  just  say  if  the  Prison  Department  can  be  of  any  service 
to  you  in  the  performance  of  your  official  duties  or  if  there  is  a 
courtesy  of  the  slightest  kind  we  can  extend  to  you,  won't  you  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  at  your  service,  to  command  us  upon  the 
glighest  occasion? 

The  Pbesident  :  What  Mr.  Carter  says  about  the  State  Farm 
I  think  those  of  us  who  have  had  experience  in  Buffalo  can  say 
Amen  to.  The  women  that  we  send  down  there  are  practically 
hopeless  propositions.  They  are  wrecks  in  almost  every  particu- 
lar. The  trouble  is  when  they  come  back  here  there  isn't  much 
of  any  place  in  society  for  them ;  it  is'  hard  for  them  to  get  any 
occupation  and  they  very  quickly  drift  back  into  their  old  haunts 
and  find  some  of  their  old  companions. 

It  is  rather  peculiar  to  see  how  conditions  change.  We  have 
learned  through  this  conference  and  at  Albany  last  year  that 
there  is  some  falling  off  in  the  prison  population  of  the  State- 
Mr.  Folks  attributed  it  to  two  causes, —  one,  the  great  industrial 
prosperity  that  made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  get  along  without 
getting  into  crime,  or  easier  for  him  to  get  along;  and  the  other 
that  we  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  probation  system. 
I  think  probably  he  was  right  as  to  both  cases.     We  find  this 
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peculiar  Bituation  that  I  didn't  know  abont  before,  that  Elmira 
is  only  about  half  occupied  and  the  same  is  true  of  INTapanoch, 
while  other  institutions,  especially  those  which  have  charge  of 
the  feeble-minded  are  overcrowded.  You  can  see  it  is  some  job 
to  keep  up  with  changing  conditions. 

The  next  speaker  is  Frank  E.  Wade,  who  is  on  the  State  Prison 
Commission  and  also  President  of  the  State  Probation 
•Commission. 

m 

ADDRESS 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Wade  :  I  have  had  the  honor  of  speaking  be- 
fore this  distinguished  body  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I  trust  that 
I  will  not  have  the  experience  of  a  certain  lawj'^er  who  was  arguing 
a  case  before  an  Appellate  Court  when  one  of  the  judges  inter- 
rupting him  said,  "Mr.  Smith,  did  you  not  appear  before  us  a 
few  days  ago  arguing  the  converse  of  this  proposition  ?  " 

It  affords  the  State  Probation  Commission  great  satisfaction 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  Conference  of  Magistrates.  Our  Sec- 
retary and  all  of  our  facilities  are  at  your  disposal  and  anything 
that  the  individual  members*  can  do  or  the  Commission  can  do  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  your  meetings  and  the  subject  matter 
of  your  discussions  is  a  privilega 

We  regret  that  our  duties  do  not  give  us  more  time  for  court 
visitation.  Our  Seecretary  and  staff  in  a  measure  make  up  in 
this  respect  for  our  shortcomings.  Observation  of  the  practical 
application  of  probation,  and  conference  with  the  judges,  furnish 
the  best  first-hand  data  for  the  improvement  of  probation 
methods. 

The  judges  and  the  Probation  Commission  have  worked  hand 
in  hand  in  developing  this  splendid  correctional  structure.  The 
first  probation  law  enacted  in  this  State  was  in  1901,  only  seven- 
teen years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  system  has 
been  phenomenal. 

If  the  probation  system  had  done  nothing  else  than  to  produce 
the  Children's  Court  and  Domestic  Eolations  Court,  its  claim  to 
public  usefulness  would  be  secure.  These  great  courts,  however, 
are  but  the  flowers  from  the  parent  stock,  which  is  continuing  to 
function  and  flower  in  many  directions. 

I  had  the  Secretary  a  short  time  ago  collect  some  statistics  on 
the  comparative  status  of  the  probation  system  to  the  correctional 
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institutions  of  the  State.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1907,  the 
year  when  the  State  Probation  Commission  was  established,  there 
were  only  1,672  persons  on  probation.  On  any  one  day  in  1907 
12,053  persons  were  in  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  State, 
including  the  State,  county  and  local  institutions",  adults  and 
children.  On  June  30,  1917,  there  were  14,542  persons  on  pro- 
bation in  the  State, —  an  increase  of  767.3  per  cent.  On  the  30th 
of  June,  1917,  there  were  16,528  persons  in  the  public  correc- 
tional institutions.  Since  that  time,  due  to  economic  causes  and 
the  war,  there  has  been  a  material  falling  oflF  in  commitments  to 
the  correctional  institutions  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to-night 
if  there  are  practically  as  many  persons  receiving  probation  treat- 
ment in  this  State  as  are  in  the  public  correctional  institutions. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  more  persons  sent  to  correctional 
institutions  during  the  year  on  short  sentences,  while  the  probation 
terms  are  long,  but  the  big  fact  remains  that  the  daily  applica- 
tion of  probation  almost  has  overtaken  the  daily  population  of 
all  our  public  correctional  institutions  combined. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  correctional  institutions  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  was  $4,840,122.48,  or  about 
$262.82  per  capita  The  cost  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
of  the  probation  system  in  the  State  was  $260,266.16,  or  $18.47 
per  capita.  These  statistics  do  not  include  the  great  sums  col- 
lected for  family  support,  fines  and  restitutions. 

According  to  the  reports  coming  from  the  local  probation 
departments,  78  per  cent,  of  all  persons  who  are  released  on  pro- 
bation with  improvement  do  not  return  to  the  criminal  court.  Of 
course,  statistics  may  not  be  absolutely  accurate  in  this  respect 
and  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  more  checking  up  and  inves- 
tigating, and  so  during  the  past  year  the  Secretary  and  his  staff 
has  been  making  special  investigations  in  a  nimiber  of  the  coun- 
ties and  cities  of  the  Stata  They  have  taken  at  random  persons 
who  have  been  discharged  from  probation  for  over  a  year  and 
have  investigated  their  present  condition  of  life,  and  the  reports 
which  we  have  received  so  far  have  more  than  verified  the  per- 
centage of  claimed  reformations. 

A  correctional  system  which  can  accomplish  such  notable  results 
should  be  carefully  safeguarded  and  protected.     Based  on  the 
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personality  of  the  judges  and  probation  officers,  without  expair 
sive  investments  like  prisons  and  jails',  it  would  not  take  much 
change  in  public  sentiment  to  greatly  impair  it.  For  instance,, 
if  probation  officers  became  active  in  partisan  politics,  or  if  they 
used  their  powers  in  sectarian  influences,  it  would  deal  the  sys- 
tem a  vital  blow.  Probation  officers,  like  other  public  officials, 
may  become  careless  and  indifferent  and  hang  around  their 
offices  and  the  courts  too  much  instead  of  going  out  into  the  field 
in  active  service,  or  may  assume  too  much  the  attitude  of  the 
policeman  toward  their  charges.  We  who  are  the  friends  of  the 
cause  and  responsible  for  its  administration  must  be  ever  on  our 
guard  to  prevent  such  contingencies. 

Underlying  the  probation  system  are  definite  spiritual  forces. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  today  of  criticism  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
sentiment  in  dealing  with  the  deUnquent.  Genuine  sentiment 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  probation  as  it  is  of  all  things  good  and 
true.  The  spirit  is  the  substance  of  things  real.  The  appeal  to 
the  best  in  the  individual,  the  awakened  gratitude  for  a  fresh 
chance  instead  of  the  expected  disgrace;  the  friendly  personal 
touch  and  kindly  assistance  vitalize  probation  treatment.  Suc- 
cessful probation  is  the  old,  old  story  of  redemption  expressed  in 
statute  law. 

Sentiment,  however,  should  be  balanced  with  disciplina  Chil- 
dren are  punished  in  their  homes  when  they  err.  We  are  learn- 
ing in  these  days  from  our  studies  of  the  mentally  defective  that 
many  of  the  adult  delinquents  are  like  children,  and  iJiat  they 
have  the  minds  of  children  in  adult  bodies.  Punishment,  or,  if 
you  prefer  the  word,  discipline,  should  be  administered,  but  it 
should  be  applied  in  the  spirit  of  the  parent  to  the  child  and  not 
in  the  spirit  of  vengeance  for  public  wrongs,  as  was  the  old 
order. 

Probationers  should  be  placed  on  long  terms  of  probation; 
they  should  be  prohibited  from  doing  the  things  which  were 
responsible  for  or  contributed  to  their  delinquency;  they  should 
be  visited  often  in  their  homes ;  they  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  made  to  report  at  stated  intervala  The  quality  of  probation 
has  deteriorated  in  local  probation  departments  which  have  fallen 
off  in  these  requirements. 
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The  State  Probation  Commission  has  drafted  for  presentation 
to  the  L^slatnre  some  amendments  to  the  Probation  Law,  to 
"w^hich  they  ask  your  approval  and  support.     Section  11-a  and 
4:70-a  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  seem  to  be  in  conflict 
in  cases  where  the  probation  has  been  cancelled  and  sentence 
imposed  after  the  person  has  been  on  probation  longer  than  the 
longest  term  of  imprisonment  provided  by  law  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tence.   The  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case*  of  People  ex  rel.  Valiant 
z\  Patton  has  decided  in  a  misdemeanor  case  that  after  a  person 
was  on  probation  for  a  year  and  the  probation  cancelled  and  he 
^was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  he  must  nevertheless  serve  his  full 
year  of  sentence  in  the  penitentiary.     We  are  amending  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions  of  the  probation  laws  to  conform  with  this 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.    We  are  also  clarifying  some 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  probation  laws,  which  were  rather 
crudely  drawn.     We  are  also  requiring  probation  officers  who 
collect  money  to  file  a  bond  and  have  inserted  a  provision  that 
probation  officers  should  be  removed  only  for  cause  after  a  chance 
to  be  heard.     We  are  also  assisting  in  drafting  a  county  chil- 
dren's probation  law  for  Ohautauqua  County,  which  has  some 
interesting  and  new  features. 

One  of  the  big  unsolved  probation  problems  is  the  extension 
of  the  probation  system  to  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  to 
police  courts  in  small  cities  where  there  is  not  enough  work  for 
a  paid  probation  officer.  It  was  long  ago  concluded  that  the 
efficient  way  of  dealing  with  the  country  districts  was  through 
the  county  probation  system.  We  have  not  so  far  developed  in 
the  State  any  thoroughly  efficient  system  that  will  apply  to  the 
Tural  districts  in  any  of  the  counties.  In  Onondaga  County  we 
have  one  probation  officer  who  is  working  in  the  justices  of  the 
peace  courts^  and  we  have  a  number  of  probation  officers  in 
counties  who  take  occasional  cases  in  justice  of  the  peace  eoorts 
"but  their  work  is  spread  over  too  lai^  an  area.  Recently  in 
^rie  County,  three  additional  probation  officers  were  appointed 
who  will  give  their  time  exclusively  to  justices  of  the  peace 
courts  and  to  the  police  courts  in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages 
under  the  efficient  administration  of  Chief  County  Probation 
Officer  Murphy,  who  is  here  to-night.  I  believe  as  now  organ- 
ized it  will  prove  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  system  for  rural 
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probation  in  Erie  County.  At  the  meetings  of  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association  this  question  has  received  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  we  are  eagerly  watching  and  trusting  that  the  Erie 
County  probation  system  will  be  a  demonstration  and  an  exem- 
plification of  efficient  and  adequate  probation  treatment  in  rural 
districts  and  become  a  model  for  the  whole  country. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  proposition  that 
judges  keep  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  their  protetioners. 
There  is  a  tendency  toward  making  the  duty  of  the  judge  end 
with  the  imposition  of  probation  and  turning  over  the  entire 
future  treatment  of  the  case  to  the  probation  officer.  I  person- 
ally think  this  unwise.  The  relation  of  the  judge  in  society 
awakens  a  peculiar  confidence  and  respect.  That  confidence  and 
respect  cannot  be  delegated  even  to  a  probation  officer.  The  more 
the  judge  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  probationer,  the  more  the 
probationer,  T  believe,  will  respond  to  the  clemency  which  placed 
him  on  probation.  Of  course,  in  the  large  cities,  the  great  vol- 
ume of  work  makes  it  impossible  for  the  judge  personally  to  fol- 
low up  his  cases  after  their  final  disposition,  but  even  in  the 
large  cities  if  the  judges  will  keep  in  conference  with  the  proba- 
tion officers,  retaining  their  interest  in  and  discussing  their  own 
cases,  and  if  the  probationers  be  informed  and  know  that  the 
judge  is  watching  their  efforts  for  improvement,  it  will  prove  a 
great  stimulus.  The  judicial  function  in  probation  treatment  is 
vital  and  impressive  and  should  be  exercised  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Judge  Dooley  :  May  I  ask  a  question  ?  There  is  now  in  the 
City  of  New  York  some  talk  about  instigating  a  probation  court 
for  all  of  the  probationers  to  appear  before  at  or  about  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  their  probation  periods.  What  I  want  to 
know,  in  line  with  your  last  suggestion,  whether  in  your  opinion 
you  think  that  is  fhe  most  advisable  method;  where  the  proba- 
tioner is  placed  on  probation  by  Judge  Jones,  he  is  his  proba- 
tioner and  he  has  control  of  him  and  at  the  end  of  that  man's 
probation  he  is  turned  over  to  another  judge  who  happens  to  sit 
in  this  court.     Do  you  think  that  is  the  best  method? 

^Ir,  Wade:  I  think  that  the  best  method  would  be  for  the 
judge  who  placed  the  man  on  probation  to  discharge  him  if  he 
can,  but  of  course,  the  system  in  New  York  City  is  so  great  that 
it  may  be  difficult  to  do  that  in  all  cases,  and  if  the  conditions 
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won't  permit  of  it,  then  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  have  the 
probationers  appear  before  some  other  judge  and  be  discharged 
by  a  judga  All  probationers  when  discharged  should  go  out  with 
the  advice  of  the  judge,  and  the  impression  of  the  court's  clem- 
ency and  justice  in  mind. 

The  President  :  I  once  heard  a  stoiy  something  to  this  effect. 
That  a  couple  of  men  in  after  life  who  had  been  boyhood  chums 
together  met.  One  had  become  noted  as  a  judge  and  the  other  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  the  judge  said,  "  Charley,  how  are  you  ?  " 
"  Fine,"  he  says ;  "  I  am  prosperous,  as  you  know,  in  business ; 
I  have  a  fine  family  and  pleasant  home."  He  stopped  and 
thought  and  he  then  said,  "  I  think  I  have  got  all  the  friends  I 
ever  had."  That  is  about  the  finest  thing  a  man  can  have.  I 
think  we  can  say  the  same  thing  of  our  next  speaker,  who  has 
been  a  Supreme  Court  judge  for  I  guess  about  twenty  years,  and 
perhaps  a  little  longer.  He  has  sat  on  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Second  Department  for  something  like  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  and  is  now  sitting  in  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  Third 
Department  at  Albany  and  every  once  in  a  while  he  comes  to  his 
home  town  and  holds  special  and  trial  terms  to  help  his  colleagues 
out.  During  all  his  success  and  mixing  with  other  people  he  has 
never  forgotten  his  friends  here  or  elsewhere  and  he  has  never 
ceased  to  be  himian.  I  think  we  can  actually  and  frankly  say 
that  Judge  Woodward  has  still  all  the  friends  he  ever  had,  and 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  ask  Judge  Woodward  to  speak  to  us. 

ADDRESS 

Hon.  John  Woodward,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court^ 
Appellate  Division,  Buffalo:  May  it  please  the  court  —  I 
haven't  had  a  chance  for  a  good  while  to  say  that.  My  flattering 
introduction  by  my  friend.  Judge  Noonan,  who  put  me  on  the 
Bench  the  last  time  by  presiding  at  the  convention  at  which  I 
was  renominated,  gratifies  me  very  much.  I  don't  believe  that 
I  am  fitted  by  training  and  experience  to  address  this  gathering  ;^ 
it  is  learned  and  technical  and  up-to-date.  Upon  these  great 
criminal  questions,  I  am  an  antique.  I  did  have  some  experience 
in  my  early  youth  —  my  first  appearance  in  court  was  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  village  of  Fredonia  and  under  these 
circumstances.    With  some  other  school  boys'  I  used  to  go  to  what 
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we  called  the  big  pond,  which  was  a  broad  part  of  the  Canadauay 
Creek,  and  go"  in  swimming.  We  were  unaware  that  there  was  a 
Tillage  ordinance  which  forbade  this  pastime  and  so  one  eTening 
when  we  were  in,  it  seems  some  women  who  lived  about  a  half  a 
mile  away  had  a  telescope  and  they  reported  us  and  the  whole 
police  force  in  the  person  of  one  Asa  Johnson  came  down  and 
bade  us  get  out  and  dress  and  then  he  took  us  down  before  the 
magistrate,  and  I  must  say  in  all  my  experience  in  and  out  of 
^ourt  since  that  time,  I  have  never  seen  so  solemn  a  magistrate. 
He  scared  us  nearly  to  death  and  we  thought  we  had  committed 
some  much  greater  offense  than  going  in  swimming  inside  of  a 
corporation,  and  we  were  thankful  we  were  not  sent  to  the  Work- 
house or  some  worse  place.  It  chanced  that  I  continued  to  li^e 
on  in  this  community  until  I  became  wiser  and  I  foimd  that  this 
magistrate  that  had  done  all  this  highfalutin  talking  to  me  was 
the  worst  old  reprobate  in  town,  so  when  I  became  a  judge  I  made 
it  a  point  never  to  lecture  any  unfortunate  who  was  to  be  sen- 
tenced or  dealt  with  by  me,  fearing  that  he  might  have  the  same 
inquisitive  disposition  that  I  had  and  get  my  measure  in  later 
life.  I  followed  the  rule.  I  always  sympathized  with  that  mayor 
in  San  Francisco,  Smith,  I  think  his  name  was.  Wh«i  he  was 
sentenced  the  judge  proceeded  to  read  him  a  lecture  on  civic 
righteousness.  Finally  the  mayor  stopped  him  and  said,  "  Now, 
judge,  I  came  to  be  sentenced  and  not  to  hear  a  lecture." 

I  was  once  District  Attorney  of  Chautauqua  County  —  that 
was  quite  a  long  time  ago — I  went  into  the  office  young,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  without  throwing  bouquets  at  myself  that  I  w.*is 
a  kind-hearted  young  man  and  I  was  willing  to  do  a  favor  for  a 
fellow  in  trouble  and  I  wasn't  much  inclined  to  prosecute  anybo<ly 
who  wouldn't  plead  guilty;  I  was  almost  willing  to  take  his 
word  for  it,  and  I  inaugurated  a  rather  ''mushy"  era,  I  think, 
in  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law  in  that  section.  They  hxul 
no  probation  officers;  penology  wasn't  developed  as  so  great  a 
science  as  now,  and  if  a  man  had  any  chance  at  all  he  had  to  rely 
on  the  District  Attorney  atnd  the  influence  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney on  the  judge,  who  was  to  do  the  sentencing.  I  helped  a  great 
many  young  men  and  had  their  sentences  suspended.  I  remem- 
her  of  doing  more  than  that    I  r^nember  particularly  one  case 
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of  a  young  man  who  looked  a«  well  as  anybody  here  when  he  wa» 
young;  he  was  w^ell  dressed,  shaved,  intelligent  looking,  good 
bearing  and  had  dignity.  He  had  been  arrested  for  stealing  from 
a  farmhouse  and  he  stole  something  of  value  that  he  sold.  He 
told  me  the  story  of  his  troubles,  how  he  had  been  West  and  was 
out  of  money  and  he  had  had  some  trouble  at  home,  but  he  had 
finally  concluded  to  go  to  his  home  in  Eochester  and  was'  on  hia 
way  there  when  he  did  this  thing  and  what  a  disgrace  it  would 
be  to  his  family.  He  made  his  case  a  very  good  one  and  it 
appealed  to  me,  so  I  said,  **A11  right,  I  will  take  a  chance  on 
you,"  so  I  asked  our  good  friend  Judge  Lambert  to  suspend  sen- 
tence and  I  bought  the  young  man  a  ticket  to  Rochester  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  write  to  me  and  reimburse  me  for 
this  loan.    I  never  heard  from  him. 

I  had  a  great  many  such  experiences  as  that  and  I  came  to- 
this  conclusion  (but  I  suppose  all  the  twenty  years  of  penology 
since  has  altogether  upset  my  theory),  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  naturally  people  are  honest  and  want  to  be  and  want  to  da 
the  right  thing  and  children  want  to  be  all  right  if  they  can  be 
and  people  start  out  with  certain  moral  views  and  they  have 
standards  and  they  violate  them ;  they  lose  the  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion of.  wrong  in  that  thing.  Fox  instance,  we  were  tau^t  it  was 
a  bad  thing  to  play  cards  on  Sunday,  so  the  first  time  a  boy  went 
up  in  lie  hay-mow  with  some  other  boys  and  violated  the  Sab- 
bath by  playing  cards,  he  felt  pretty  badly  about  that  and  was 
afraid  his  mother  and  father  would  know  it  and  he  thou^t  he 
had  disgraced  himself,  but  the  boys  came  to  him  next  Sunday 
and  he  didn't  fed  so  bad,  and  the  third  Sunday  he  was  used  to  it 
and  it  never  occurred  to  him  it  was  wrong  to  play  cards.  I  think 
the  same  thing  is  true  if  a  boy  is  clerk  in  a  store  and  wants  to 
go  to  the  show  and  wants  to  take  his  girl  riding  and  buy  her  some- 
ice  cream,  and  his  wages  are  used  up,  and  he  has  access  to  the 
till  and  he  aays,  "  Well,  I  will  take  a  quarter  and  I  will  put  it 
back  when  I  get  my  wages,"  and  then  it  is  hard  to  put  it  back ; 
the  necessities  are  pressing  all  the  time  and  instead  of  putting 
that  back, —  and  he  is  feeling  badly  all  the  time;  maybe  he  does 
put  it  back,  and  he  is  troubled,  disturbed  in  his  conscience  and 
he  is  afraid  God  knows  about  it  as  well  as  himself  and  he  may^ 
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pray  about  it ;  but  he  wants  some  money  the  next  time  and  takes 
it  again  and  again  and  then  he  ceases  to  have  a  moral  seiise  that 
that  thing  is  a  wrong  thing,  and  the  only  thing  that  he  thinks 
about  after  that  is  whether  he  is  going  to  get  found  out  or  not, 
and  that  is  the  test  of  right  and  wrong.  That  same  fellow  has 
generous  instincts,  but  he  never  will  become  an  honest  man  again, 
except  in  a  miraculous  case,  if  he  has  the  habit  of  tapping  the 
till  in  the  store  where  he  works.  Now,  the  same  thing  with  these 
unfortunate  women.  I  suppose  very  few  women  fall  but  that 
they  feel  the  pangs  of  conscience,  and  then  it  occurs  again  and 
again  until  there  is  no  feeling  of  that  kind  left  in  them. 

A  lady  in  New  York  in  charity  work  was  telling  me  of  the  case 
of  a  young  woman  who  was  injured  and  veiy  ill  and  brought  in 
for  treatment.  She  was  of  that  class,  and  this  lady  said  she  was 
a  most  beautiful  young  woman.  Her  figure  was  perfect,  fit  for 
a  sculptor  to  copy,  and  she  was  very  attractive  and  beautiful  and 
thev  all  became  interested  in  her.  She  was  not  talkative,  hut 
finally  when  she  was  fully  restored  to  health  and  had  gotten  on 
her  legs  and  felt  natural,  the  chief  lady  in  this  charity  had  a 
talk  with  her  and  she  went  on  to  say  to  her  what  a  beautiful  fine 
girl  she  was  by  nature  and  what  a  future  there  might  be  in  store 
for  her  and  gave  her  advice  and  said,  "  Now,  we  will  place  you 
with  nice  people  and  give  you  a  chance  to  live  the  sort  of  life 
that  you  ought  to  have  lived,"  and  when  she  got  all  through  the 
girl  said,  "  Oh,  what  the  hell."  That  is  the  tragedy  of  this  whole 
thing.    Of  course,  we  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  old  times. 

Last  night,  in  order  to  put  myself  to  sleep,  I  was  reading  Bliss 
Adams'  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  telling  of 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  puritanical  period  of  that 
commonwealth  and  a  description  of  the  punishment  of  the 
Quakers  who  were  there.  They  beat  those  people  with  a  cat-o- 
nine-tails;  hitched  a  man  to  an  ox  cart  and  whipped  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  community ;  whipped  some  to  death,  indeed. 
The  treatments  they  put  upon  people  were  not  quite  as  bad  as  the 
Spanish  inquisition,  but  dreadful  and  brutal,  and  in  the  con- 
quering of  the  wilderness  in  those  times,  I  remember  Captain 
Mason  who  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  tribes  by  finding  them 
asleep  in  their  stockade  and  set  them  afire  and  burned  700  women 
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and  children  to  death.  That  is  what  they  were  schooled  to,  and 
the  sense  of  cruelty  wasn't  such  an  offense  to  their  natures  as  to 
ours. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  and  lived  in  a  village  in  Michi- 
gan I  never  saw  but  one  or  two  colored  men ;  I  never  saw  but  one 
or  two  Boman  Catholics;  I  cannot  remember  of  ever  seeing  a 
Jew  until  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  I  suppose  that 
my  experience  was  nearly  everybody's  experience,  but  now  all 
people  have  mingled  together  and  there  is  a  kindly  feeling  all 
ajtmnd  everywhere  and  it  has  prompted  people  to  try  to  remedy 
every  possible  evil  that  confronts  society;  kindness  is  the  great 
thing.  Take  the  European  War,  after  all  is  said  and  done  about 
international  law  and  violation  of  treaties  and  racial  prejudice 
and  financial  and  commercial  gain,  the  reason  that  this  country 
is  in  the  war  is  that  there  came  to  be  an  abiding  conviction  here 
that  the  {(Hies  with  whom  we  are  now  joined  were  getting  the 
worst  of  it  in  a  cruel  and  raw  way  and  it  was  the  response  of  the 
heart,  and  the  heart  of  the  modem  world  responds  every  tima 
I  suppose  that  all  these  things  will  accomplish  great  good. 

I  remember  of  reading  an  address  by  a  very  distinguished  man, 
Charles  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  Baltimore,  who  was  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's cabinet,  on  this  subject  of  penology,  and  he  is  a  great  social 
reformer.  If  I  remember  correctly  he  said  that  the  whole  modern 
system  of  kindness  was  a  mistake.  He  said  that  it  had  reduced 
the  virility  of  the  race  and  had  multiplied  the  defectives  and  that 
under  the  old  system;  for  instance,  in  England,  the  old  days  of 
the  Workhouse  and  the  days  that  we  get  a  better  view  of  through 
novels  than  in  any  other  way,  when  crime  was  punishable  by 
death ;  over  100  crimes  were  punishable  by  death  150  years  ago. 
I  cannot  remember  the  exact  figures,  but  he  said  the  result  was 
that  these  people  committing  depredations  on  society  were  killed 
off  and  they  were  not  breeding  and  were  not  in  the  way  and  if 
they  were  sent  to  jail,  the  jails  were  so  filthy  and  unhealthy  that 
they  died  in  jail.  Now,  he  said  that  the  result  of  that  was  that 
the  human  ,race  as  a  whole ;  that  is,  those  who  survived,  were  a 
better  and  stronger  people  than  the  human  race  that  is  polluted 
all  the  while  by  this  tremendous  effort  to  save  and  multiply  the 
defectives.  *  I  only  offer  that  as  a  suggestion  to  a  lot  of  men  who 
know  much  more  about  this  than  I  do. 
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I  want  to  say  one  thing  about  the  magistrates.  I  know  the 
City  Court  judges  in  Buffalo;  I  used  to  know  very  well  a  great 
many  of  ihe  magistrates  and  Special  Sessions  judges  in  New 
York.  Dooley  is  an  old  friend  of  mine;  I  feel  some  responsi- 
bility in  keeping  him  on  the  Bench.  I  am  not  so  very  old,  but  I 
am  old  enough  to  remember  when  there  were  no  qualifications 
required  of  a  man  to  be  a  magistrate  except  that  he  could  get  the 
job,  and  inasmuch  as  it  takes  quite  a  fellow  to  get  a  job,  I  sup- 
pose they  generally  had  pretty  good  ones,  but  they  were  not  men 
of  learning  and  many  of  them  were  not  men  of  polite  ways  either. 
Some  of  them  had  very  bad  maxm.er8  and  a  great  many  of  them 
had  obligations  to  political  organizations  and  through  social  rela- 
tions  and  ties,  which  unfitted  them  or  at  least  did  not  fit  them 
to  discharge  these  duties  so  well.  Hence  people  didn't  think  the 
position  of  a  magistrate  was  much  of  a  place  and  it  wasn't  sought 
after  by  the  other  class  of  men.  That  is  all  changed.  The  young 
men,  members  of  the  Bar,  who  come  from  college  are  as  eager  to 
become  magistrates  as  they  are  to  get  into  the  courts  of  record, 
and  so  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  Magistrates^  Courts,  including 
Special  Sessions,  that  the  average  man  who  is  in  those  places 
would  equally  well  grace  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other 
of  the  high  tribunals  of  justice.  We  now  have  education,  refine- 
ment, study,  broad  outlook,  everything  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
these  questions. 

I  remember  when  the  first  really  good  magistrates'  bill  was 
passed.  Noah  Davis  was  living  then ;  he  was  a  very  distinguished 
man ;  he  lived  at  Albion  in  this  judicial  district  and  served  four- 
teen years  on  the  Supreme  Court  He  resigned  and  was  dected 
to  Congress.  He  had  very  great  political  ambitions  and  became 
a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  and  in  the  Bepublican 
caucus  in  Albany  in  1867  he  was  defeated  for  that  nomination 
by  Eoscoe  Conkling  by  one  vote,  and  that  ended  his  great  aspira- 
tions for  that  sort  of  place.  General  Grant  appointed  him  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  New  York  City  and  he  was  elected 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  down  there.  His  term  expired. 
When  Mr.  Strong  was  Mayor,  this  bill  was  passed  and  I  remem- 
ber an  interview  with  Judge  Davis,  and  I  think  I  can  say  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  sat  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  thi» 
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State,  and  he  said  that  the  opportunities  for  good  work  were  so 
great,  the  contact  with  the  real  things  of  life  are  so  intimate  that 
notwithstanding  his  long  and  distinguished  career  that  he  would 
feel  it  a  great  honor  to  be  a  magistrate,  even  at  that  period  of  his 
life,  and  he  thought  there  were  no  lawyers  in  New  York  who  had 
A  right  to  decline  to  serve  if  called  upon  by  the  authorities  to  do 
it,  and  that  has  been  the  spirit  in  which  the  court  has  been 
Irailt  up. 

Of  course,  we  mustn't  make  all  the  world  too  good.  I  taught 
achool  one  winter  and  we  had  a  big  revival  meeting  there  in  the 
district  and.  a  great  many  people  got  religion.  There  were  a 
<50uple  of  brothers  in  the  coal  business  and  one  got  religion  and 
"weis  on  the  anxious  seat  —  they  used  to  call  it  —  and  he  became 
greatly  imbued  with  this  religious  spirit.  His  conversion  was  a 
very  serious  thing  with  him;  he  wanted  to  convert  everyone  else 
sad  particularly  his  brother,  and  finally  one  night  he  asked  his 
brother  to  stay  with  him  in  the  coal  office  and  have  a  talk  after 
business  hours.  They  did,  and  the  religiously  inclined  one  pro- 
<5eeded  to  give  his  point  of  view,  told  of  the  importance  of  salva- 
tion and  when  he  had  finished,  the  worldly  brother  said,  "  Well, 
now,  Tom ;  we  have  been  together  a  long  time  and  done  well ;  we 
have  made  money.''  "  Yes."  "  Do  you  want  the  business  to  go 
on?"  "Yes."  "Want  to  keep  on  prospering?"  "Yes." 
^*  Well,  you  have  got  religion."  "  Yes."  "  Suppose  I  get  religion, 
who  is  going  to  weigh  the  coal  1 "  So  in  this  practical  world  we 
4;annot  all  of  us  become  too  good,  and  the  public  officers,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  are  the  best  lot  of  people  that  there  are. 

I  remember  one  time  I  was  up  at  Loon  Lake,  and  a  lady  who 
was  a  charming  woman  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  woman 
43uffrage  and  she  kept  urging  someone  to  interrupt  her;  she  said 
43be  was'  great  on  explaining  things  and  wanted  to  have  someone 
interrupt  and  get  more  light  that  way.  She  went  on  with  her 
address,  which  was  very  good,  and  finally  she  made  this  state- 
ment She  said,  "  J^ow,  a  strange  thing  we  see  before  us  all  the 
time ;  you  find  men,  perfectly  good  men  in  private  life  and  honest 
in  their  business  and  therjr  get  a  public  office  and  them  they  fall 
iuid  y<m  hear  the  neighbors  saying,  ^  diat  is  a  strange  man ;  that 
man  who  was  all  right  in  his  privsjbe  life  and  honest  in  hia  bnsi- 
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ness  and  is  dishonest  now  in  public  affairs/  How  does  this  come 
about  ?  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  it  comes  about  on  account 
of  the  mothers  not  understanding  the  political  side  of  life.  They 
understand  the  moral  side  of  life  and  teach  their  boys  that,  but 
they  don't  understand  politics  because  they  are  not  in  the  game, 
so  they  cannot  teach  them  that,  and  then  you  wiU  find  this  dual 
personality."  I  said  to  her,  "  That  is  very  interesting  if  it's 
true."  She  said,  "  Dton't  you  think  it  is?"  It  d!d  not  seem  to 
me  as  though  it  is.  I  said,  "  The  last  fifteen  years  this  country 
has  been  seething  with  investigations  and  prosecutions  and 
attempted  prosecutions,  espionage  everywhere,  and  the  public 
life  of  the  country  has  been  on  trial  and  every  Grand  Jury  and 
He  scared  us  nearly  to  death  and  we  thought  we  had  committed 
has  had  its  crack  at  the  public  life  of  the  country,  and  it  seems 
to  me  absolutely  astonishing  and  gratifying  to  think  that  the 
public  life  has  come  through  it  so  well.  Not  so  with  business. 
They  have  never  gone  after  a  business  that  they  haven't  got  the 
goods  and  found  what  they  were  looking  after."  And  then  she 
said,  "  Well,  I  think  that  is  so  about  these  corporations  and  men- 
tioned some  large  things  in  a  general  way."  I  said,  "  The  State 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  last  year  reported  that  the  people 
of  this  State  are  being  robbed  from  three  to  four  million  dollars  a 
year  by  false  weights  and  measures  in  retail  stores."  "  Now,"  I 
said,  "  That  doesn't  occur  in  the  public  life  of  the  country ;  it  is 
in  the  private  life  of  the  country."  I  have  been  in  the  public 
service  nearly  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  I  think  I  ought 
to  say  a  good  word  for  it  when  I  can,  and  I  am  associated  with 
a  great  many  men  holding  public  offices  and  my  respect  for  them 
is  unboimded. 

ADDRESS 

Hon.  Simon  Fleischman  of  Buffai-o:  Before  entering 
upon  this  address  of.  mine,  I,  like  the  man  who  used  to  say  he 
enjoyed  taking  a  nap  before  going  to  sleep,  would  make  a  few 
remarks.  Possi})ly,  I  may  forget  the  speech  part,  which  I  know 
will  be  forgiven,  Init  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  some 
things  suggested  here  by  the  prior  speakers. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  listened  to  my  friend,  Judge  Noonan, 
I  thought  1  had  caught  him  in  an  inaccuracy  in  his*  introduction 
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of  my  equally  esteemed  friend,  Judge  Woodward.  Twice  he- 
said  that  Judge  Woodward  had  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  sat 
on  the  Appellate  Division  of  two  different  departments  and  I 
thought  at  first  he  had  gotten  in  the  wrong  preposition  when  he 
said  sat  "  on  ^'  the  Appellate  Division  of  two  departments  and 
that  he  meant  to  say  "in;"  but  on  further  reflection  I  know  he  wa& 
extremely  accurate  and  with  your  quicker  perception,  you,  as  I 
am  sure,  Judge  Woodward,  caught  the  accuracy  of  his  statement. 
You  realize  that  he  had  reference  to  the  many  dissenting  opinions 
which  the  judge  has  written  in  Brooklyn  and  Albany  and  which 
have  frequently  been  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  when  they 
got  there;  so  the  statement  is  accurate. 

Now,  the  trait  of  modesty,  which  I  had  suspected  but  not  fully 
appreciated  on  the  part  of  Judge  Woodward,  asserted  itself,  and 
we  finally  have  been  gracefully,  gradually  and  delicately  let  into 
the  secret  by  him,  that  he  is  really  the  father  of  the  probation 
system.  My  friend,  Wade,  will  be  glad  to  know  what  he  is  fol- 
lowing up,  to  wit :  the  mushy  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
in  Chautauqua  County.  History  is  now  firmly  established  on 
that  topic  and  we  can  go  on  into  the  future  with  the  past  settled. 

This  brings  me  very  near  the  edge  of  my  speech  and  I  will 
launch  into  it,  reserving  the  privilege  of  going  backwards,  if 
necessary.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  not  yet  been  welcomed  to 
Buffalo  by  anybody  not  a  member  of  your  own  body,  and  I  wish 
to  extend  now  that  welcome  to  you  most  heartily  on  behalf  of 
the  lawyers,  as  distinguished  from  the  judges,  of  Buffalo, —  I 
representing  the  Bar  in  that  regard.  You  can  judge  of  the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  we  entertain  for  you  gentlemen  by  hav- 
ing arranged  to  send  the  thermometer  up  from  the  time  you  came 
here,  so  as  to  give  you  a  warm  and  hospitable  reception.  We 
wouldn't  do  that  for  any  ordinary  body  of  men.  Neither  the 
Erie  County  Bar  Association  nor  the  Buffalo  Lawyers'  Club 
would  even  undertake  it,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  when 
a  body  of  men  come  here  to  whom  any  of  us  may  b©  willing  ta 
be  under  obligation  at  any  moment,  we  are  going  to  show  our 
appreciation  and  make  it  pleasant  for  you  so  that  you  will  come 
here  again.  You  may  have  noticed  that  we  were  not  able  to  com- 
plete the  job  by  giving  you  sunshine.    My  friend,  Brother  Carter, 
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jmd  I  were  talking  of  how  much  sunshine  they  had  in  Albany; 
we  haven't  any  here  very  often,  but  I  will  promise,  if  you  wiU 
stskj  here  two  or  three  months  more,  we  will  have  a  day  or  two 
far  you,  if  fortunate. 

I  remember  many  years  ago, —  as  many  as  I  could  remember 
in  view  of  my  continuing  youth, —  that  we  had  a  Democratic 
convention  here  once,  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  we  haven't 
gotten  wholly  over  that  yet  Joe  Howard  came  here  from  the 
New  York  Herald.  Most  of  you  know  of  him ;  none  of  the  New 
Yorkers  are  old  enough  to  know  him,  but  you  know  of  him.  He 
telegraphed  back  to  his  paper  after  the  first  day,  saying^  '^  We 
have  arrived  in  Buffalo  here  and  this  morning  the  sun  is  shining 
and  there  is  the  wildest  excitement  among  the  inhabitants,"  and 
that  is  the  way  it  affects  us  to  this  day.  I  wish  you  could  be  here 
on  a  sunshiny  day ;  it  would  be  something  that  you  and  we  alike 
would  remember. 

Now,  Brother  Carter  told  you  —  and  he  admitted  it  was  for 
selfish  reasons, —  that  he  was  glad  to  come  in  dose  contact  with 
ymi  officials,  not  knowiing  when  his  experience  as  a  chaofieur  might 
make  that  contact  valuable  to  hmu  I  also  am  glad  to  become 
acquainted  with  you  and  I  ask  you  to  remember  me  pleasantly, 
if  possible,  not  for  the  same  reason,  because  being  a  lawyer  and 
far  remote  from  any  opportunity  to  get  near  the  public  tressury, 
not  being  an  office  holder,  I  cannot  afford  to  own  a  car,  not  even  a 
street  car  here,  much  less  an  auto ;  so  I  have  no  fear  of  the  auto, 
except  as  I  may  some  day  be  found  under  it  and  presently  behind 
it,  unconscious.  But  I  travel  around  the  State  of  New  York  a 
great  deal  and  I  have  really  felt  that  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  criminal  magis- 
trates, or  rather  the  magistrates  of  the  criminals  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  because,  as  I  have  intimated,  one  cannot  tell  how 
valuable  that  may  be,  when  you  get  away  from  home,  and  eepeci- 
ally  when  you  go  £ast,  which  is  tibe  only  direction  in  which  a 
Buffalonian  can  go  and  remain  in  the  Empire  State.  The  reasons 
especially  for  a  person  of  my  pious  and  if  I  might  say  virtuous 
disposition  in  wanting  to  become  acquainted  with  the  magistrates 
of  liie  State  of  New  York  is  based  on  some  informatian  I  have 
bad  in  regard  to  ihesa  and  liieir  tendencias  and  the  way  they 
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look  at  people  that  come  into  their  courts.  For  instance,  I  am 
told  —  and  I  know  the  chief  judge  of  New  York  of  the  great 
criminal  court  there,  Judge  Kemochan,  will  pardon  me  if  I  am 
confirmed  in  a  certain  surmise  by  the  frank  way  in  which  he  told 
us  he  spent  this  afternoon  instead  of  preparing  for  his  speech,— 
that  if  I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  be  produced  before  him 
in  New  York  some  time  completely  sober  and  able  to  prove  to 
him  that  I  had  been  in  that  condition  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  before  my  arrangement  or  arraignment,  I  could  hardly  hope 
to  get  off  on  probation,  I  would  get  one  of  those  definite  sen- 
tences so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  in  my  casa 
Is  that  right  ?  So,  if  I  should  go  over  into  Brooklyn  and  by  some 
mistake  get  into  Judge  Dooley's  court  and  upon  being  examined 
it  was  foimd  that  my  domestic  relations  and  virtues  had  not  been 
disturbed  amid  the  excitements  of  life  in  Brooklyn,  I  would  be 
detained  there  for  a  reasonable  time.  Down  in  Albany  —  I  go 
there  a  good  deal  —  and  I  am  told  that  if  I  could  give  a  com- 
plete account  of  myself,  of  what  I  had  done  in  that  great  Capitol 
of  our  State,  Judge  Brady  would  forget  what  the  word  "  mercy  " 
means.  So  you  see  that  for  one  of  my  type,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to-night  to  have  met  you,  so  there  may  be,  if  possible, 
what  one  might  call,  a  sympathetic  relation  arise  between  us 
which  will  at  least  give  me  immunity  from  too  severe  punish- 
ment should  I  ever  conduct  myself  in  too  creditable  a  way  in  these 
cities  away  from  home.  What  would  happen  to  me  here  before 
Judge  Noonan  or  Judge  Hartzell,  or  some  of  his  associates  there, 
if  I  came  in  with  an  absolutely  clean  slate,  I  don't  want  to  even 
think  about    My  case  there  would  be  hopeless. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  really  humorous  part  of  my  speech  has 
been  taken  from  me  by  Judge  Woodward.  I  intended  to  go  on 
in  that  strain  which  he  has  practically  exhausted,  of  the  real  and 
vital  importance  of  this  magistracy  to  a  community,  and  of  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  it.  I  am  going  to  crowd 
the  subject  a  little  further,  by  saying  that  I  think  the  magistrates 
of  our  communities',  especially  of  our  large  ones,  who  come  in 
this  close  contact  with  human  nature  as  represented  by  the  masses 
of  the  people,  are  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  for 
good  than  all  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  and  Court  of  Appeals 
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judges  put  together,  because  they,  as  the  judge  has  told  you, 
touch  humanity  at  the  source ;  and,  as  the  number  of  people  who 
come  before  you  gentlemen  is  so  much  greater  than  those  who 
come  before  the  higher  courts  and  necessarily  have,  on  the  aver- 
age, a  lesser  appreciation  of  the  judicial  function,  the  importance 
of  the  dignified  but  not  bumptious  administration  of  justice  by 
you  must  be  apparent,  and  the  influence  is  going  to  radiate  out 
and  is  every  day  radiating  out  from  your  courts  in  a  way  and  to 
an  extent  that  cannot  be  measured.  Those  people  go  home  either 
after  they  have  been  acquitted  or  after  they  have  done  penance  in 
a  way  that  you  gentlemen,  in  your  wisdom,  and  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  prescribe.  They  are  the  ones  who  spread  abroad  the 
general  average  impression  of  our  courts  and  our  judges,  and  if 
in  the  innumerable  cases  that  isn't  well  and  efficiently  and 
honestly  and,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  impressively  done,  there  is 
little  hope  of  that  public  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
justice  which  is  imperative  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  institu- 
tions. And  while  your  duties  are  not  to  be  taken  too  solemnly, 
so  as  to  become  affected  or  stilted,  you  people  here  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  serious  and  important  and  vital  public  interests, 
and  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  have  observed  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  the.  courts  over  which  you  preside,  th^  are  not 
really  the  lower  courts;  they  are  in  a  sense,  the  highest  courts, 
especially  when  we  have  in  mind  that  there  is  seldom  a  case  you 
decide  that  is  appealed.  You  would  be  discouraged  if  reversed 
as  often  as  the  Supreme  Court  judges  who  hold  trial  courts  are 
reversed.  Some  of  you  would  feel  utterly  cast  down.  Your 
judgments  are  usually  final  and  therefore  they  are  usually  the 
judgments  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  and  I  tell  you  this  gather- 
ing of  these  magistrates,  as  well  as  of  other  public  functionaries 
engaged  in  a  common  cause,  coming  together,  comparing  notes, 
social  experiences,  views  and  observations,  cannot  but  be  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  yourselves  and  still  more  to  the  great  com- 
munities, over  whose  fortunes,  in  many  aspects,  lives  and  libei^ 
ties  you  have  dominion. 

I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  these  gatherings  will  be  frequent,  that 
they  will  always  be  marked  by  good  cheer  and  tolerance  and  that 
you  will  thresh  out  differences;  as  far  as  they  can  be^ —  we  don't 
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want  them  all  threshed  out  or  your  activities  will  become  stag- 
nant,—  and  that  the  city  of  Buffalo,  which  is  glad  to  have  had 
you  here,  will  have  the  like  honor  repeated  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  Pbjesibent  :  I  think  that  the  magistrates'  conference  can 
claim  Ais  witii  all  modesty,  that  it  has  caused  a  change  of  atti- 
tude toward  the  magistrates  in  the  various  communities  from 
one  of  more  or  less  tolerance  to  one  of  real  respect  When  the 
agitation  was  on  to  consolidate  the  courts  that  make  up  our  City 
Court  here,  an  editor  of  one  of  the  newspapers  expressed  the 
prevalent  feeling,  I  think,  at  that  time  when  he  said,  "Any  man 
at  $1,500  a  year  is  good  enough  to  dispose  of  drunks  and  dis- 
orderlies." There  is  a  different  attitude  at  the  present  time  and 
whether  or  not  that  attitude  keeps  on  improving  or  goes  back 
depends'  upon  ourselves.  It  isn't  time  for  me  to  make  a  serious 
speech.  I  want  to  again  thank  the  men  who  have  come  here, 
some  from  long  distances  and  at  considerable  expense  and  sac- 
rifice to  attend  this  convention.  It  is  true  we  haven't  had  the 
numbers  we  hoped  to  have,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  attendance  being  small  on  account  of  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  be 
surprised  that  there  are  as  many  of  us  here  today ;  but  I  want  to 
thank  my  friends  who  have  come  here  to-night  and  who  have  done 
their  part  to  make  this  evening's  proceedings  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful, and  in  conclusion  will  add : 

"I  gif'  to  you  one  violet 

In  token  that  I'm  glad  we'fe  met; 
I  hope  we  may  alretty  yet 
Once  more  again  togedder  get" 
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Adopted  December  10,  1910;  amended  December  9,  1911,  and  December  7, 
1912. 

Preamble 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Magistrates  is  formed  to  promote  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  concerning  the  work  of  courts  of  inferior 
criminal  jurisdiction  and  children's  courts;  to  develop  a  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  the  wisest  methods  ajid  most  desirable  improvements  in  such  courts, 
and  to  promote  appropriate  legislation. 

AimcLE  1.  Name. —  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Magistrates. 

Abticlb  2.  Membership. — All  magistrates  and  magistrates-elect  of  courts 
of  inferior  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cities  and  in  villages,  and  all  magiBtrates 
or  magistrates-elect  or  appointed  of  childrm's  courts  shall  beccxne  members 
upon  enrolling  their  names  with  the  secretary;  and  other  persons  especially 
interested  in  the  work  of  such  courts  may  become  members  upon  being  elected 
by  the  executive  committee.  The  executive  committee,  in  its  discretion,  may 
flx  and  collect  an  annual  membership  fee  of  not  exceeding  one  dollar,  but 
there  shall  be  no  other  assessments.* 

Article  3.  Officers  and  Committees. —  There  shall  be  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  and  a  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  shall  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  duties  of  these 
officers  shall  be  those  generally  required  of  such  officers. 

The  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer,  together  with  three 
other  members  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  shall  constitute  an 
executive  committee.  At  least  one  member  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
be  a  magistrate  of  a  city  of  the  first  class;  at  least  one  a  magistrate  of  ft 
city  of  the  second  or  third  class;  and  at  least  one  magistrate  of  a  village. 

The  executive  cpnunittee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
association  between  meetings;  shall  choose  the  time  and  place,  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting;  and  shall  consider  any  bills  that  may 
be  introduced  into  the  Legislature  affecting  the  work  of  courts  of  inferior 
criminal  jurisdiction  or  children's  courts,  but  it  shall  have  no  power  to  act 
in  the  name  of  the  association  in  approving  or  disapproving  proposed  legisla- 
tion, unless  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  preceding  annual  meeting,  or  by  vote 
of  the  members  taken  by  mail  as  provided  by  Article  4. 

Vacancies  among  the  officers  or  other  members  of  the  executive  ccmmittee 
shall  be  filled  by  vote  of  that  committee. 

Article  4.  Miscellaneous. —  Whenever  a  vote  is  taken  on  any  special 
subject  by  mail  between  meetings  the  secretary  shall  mall  a  copy  of  the  pi^ 
posed  resolution,  together  with  a  request  for  a  vote,  to  each  member  at  least 
five  days  before  the  votes  are  to  be  counted,  and  a  majority  of  those  voting 
shall  control  the  vote. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  at  an  annual  meeting, 
or  by  a  majority  vote  taken  by  malL 

Robo-ts'  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  the  parliamentary  authority  in  matters 
not  covered  by  these  by-laws. 


*  It  hM  never  been  necessary  to  require  any  fee. 
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Judges  in  Attandanoe  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Magistrates 

Hon.  George  C.  Appell,  City  Judge,  Mount  Vernon. 

Hon.  George  W.  Babcock,  City  Judge,  Batavia. 

Hon.  John  J.  Brady,  Police  Justice,  Albany. 

Hon.  WiUiam  Brennan,  Chief  Judge,  City  Court,  Buffalo. 

Hon.  WiUiam  A.  Brennan,  Police  Justice,  Sloan. 

Hon.  Alexander  J.  Byrne,  Police  Justice,  Seneca  Falls. 

Hon.  John  L.  Coward,  Police  Justice,  Port  Chester. 

Hon.  G^rge  F.  Ditmars,  City  Judge,  Geneva. 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Dooley,  City  Magistrate,  Brooklyn. 

Hon.  William  M.  Emenger,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  West  Seneca. 

Hon.  J.  Sydney  Forsyth,  City  Judge,  Watervliet. 

Hon.  Otis  H.  Gardner,  Recorder,  Elmira. 

Hon.  George  L.  Hager,  City  Judge,  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Edward  B.  Harrington,  City  Judge,  North  Tonawanda. 

Hon.  Harold  L.  Hart,  City  Judge,  Binghamton. 

Hon.  Albert  A.  Hartzell,  City  Judge,  Buffalo. 

Hon.  James  D.  Higgins,  Police  Justice,  Depew. 

Hon.  William  J.  Hooper,  Police  Justice,  Lockport. 

Hon.  George  E.  Judge,  Judge,  Children's  Court,  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Frederick  Kemochan,  Chief  Justice,  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  New 

York  City. 
Hon.  William  McAdoo,  Chief  City  Magistrate,  New  York  City. 
Hon.  J.  A.  McFarline,  Police  Justice,  Warsaw. 
Hon.  Clifford  McLaughlin,  City  Judge,  Buffalo. 
Hon.  John  J.  McMullen,  Police  Justice,  Schenectady. 
Hon.  Peter  Maul,  City  Judge,  Buffalo. 
Hon.  John  J.  Monaghan,  City  Judge,  Lackawanna. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Noonan,  City  Judge,  Buffalo. 
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FOREWORD 

On  July  6,  1917,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission,  Homer  Folks  presented  his  resignaticm  as  President 
to  take  effect  immediately.  In  so  doing  he  completed  ten  yeai^ 
almost  to  a  day,  of  active  service  with  the  Commission.  Mr.  Folks 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Commission,  being 
appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  on  July  2,  1907.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission  he  was  elected  President  and  held  the 
office  until  his  resignation.  Mr.  Folks  was  also  appointed  by 
Governor  Higgins  to  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Special 
Commission  to  Examine  into  the  Operations  of  the  Probation 
System,  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  which  served  in  1905-06. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Folks'  services  to  the  probation  ^stem  of 
the  State  does  not  need  to  be  rehearsed  here.  He  was  always 
deeply  interested  in  the  right  dvelopment  of  the  system  and  gave 
a  large  amount  of  time,  without  compensation,  in  spite  of  extraor- 
dinarily active  duties  in  other  directions  toward  helping  in  tiiis 
development.  His  ideals  were  of  the  highest ;  he  not  only  empha- 
sized -the  humanitarian  features  of  the  work,  but  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  for  good  judgment,  level-beadedness,  and  above  all, 
efficiency,  on  the  part  of  the  probation  workers  of  the  State.  His 
retirement  from  the  active  duties  of  the  position  of  President  of 
of  the  Commission  has  been  a  great  loss  to  the  Commission,  but  is 
compensated  for  in  part  by  the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  said 
and  done. 

At  the  meeting  on  July  5th,  brief  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  Folks,  by  Mr.  Wade,  who  was  subsequently  elected  Preeridont 
of  the  Commission,  and  by  the  Secretary  and  former  Secretary, 
Mr.  Towne.  These  addresses  are  published  herewith.  The  Com- 
mission also  adopted  resolutions  which  are  published  on  page  — 
of  this  report.  [618] 
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ADDRESSES   UPON    THE    RETIREMENT    OF    PRESIDENT 
FOLKS  FROM  THE  STATE  PROBATION  COMMISSION 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  HOMER  FOLKS 

As  we  finish  ten  years  of  service  as  a  State  Probation  Commis- 
sion on  July  2,  1917,  it  has  seemed  to  me  it  might  not  be  ar 
inopportune  time  to  put  on  record  a  brief  review  of  our  work  dur- 
ing this  period,  I  also  felt  in  retiring  from  the  CoraLmiosion  after 
ten  years'  work  that  I  ought  to  tell  the  Commission  my  reason  for 
so  doing. 

My  reasons  for  retiring  are  two.  Several  years  ago  I  thought 
very  seriously  of  retiring  because  I  found  I  couldn't  give  the  time 
to  our  work  whi<;h  I  think  it  now  requires.  The  work  is  heavier 
and  there  is  more  of  it  than  there  used  to  be  and  instead  of  giving 
more  lime,  I  am  able  to  give  less  time  to  it.  That  was  my  original 
and  of  course  adequate  reason  for  wishing  to  retire.  Added  to 
that  now  is  the  fact  of  my  approaching  absence  from  the  country 
for  a  period  of  six  months  and  perhaps  longer. 

I  recall  some  of  the  facts  attending  our  original  creation  which 
are  perhaps  significant.  The  probation  law  was  passed  in  1901. 
It  was  framed  by  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion and  in  order  to  secure  its  passage  he  had  to  consent  to  a  good 
many  amendments  and  make  a  good  many  concessions,  among 
them,  an  amendment  to  exclude  children  from  the  scope  of  the 
law,  hedging  about  the  appointment  of  salaried  probation  officers 
very  seriously,  and  other  restrictions.  The  law  itself  as  a  whole 
was  popular  at  once;  immediately  a  series  of  amendments  were 
proposed  and  in  1905  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  brought 
certain  amendments  forward.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lawrence  Veil- 
ler  who  suggested  that  instead  of  trying  to  put  through  these 
amendments  there  should  be  a  temporary  commission  on  proba- 
tion to  look  into  the  working  of  the  law  and  propose  all  the  legis- 
lation needed.  It  seemed  to  be  a  good  suggestion  and  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  Governor  Higgins  and  framed  a  bill  which  was 
passed  and  which  he  signed,  and  the  temporary  Commission  of 
1905  was  appointed.  That  Commission  did  a  great  deal  of  work. 
If  any  of  the  presfent  members  have  not  read  that  report,  it  is 
worth  reading;  it  gives  a  picture  of  conditions  existing  in  1905 
and  1906.    The  report  of  that  Commission  was  not  adopted  by  the 
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L^slature  in  1906 ;  but  so  far  as  the  establishment  of  the  State 
Probation  Commission  was  concerned,  it  was  adopted  in  1907. 

We  have  been  more  successful  than  I  anticipated,  especially  as 
to  the  growth  in  the  numbers  on  probation.  We  have  been  sub- 
stantially successful  too  in  securing  better  machinery,  additional 
probation  oEScers,  additional  l^slation  taking  out  the  remaining 
restrictions  from  the  law,  authorizing  the  county  probation  officers, 
and  so  on.  We  have  been  in  some  degree  successful  in  improving 
standards,  but  perhaps  less  successful  in  that  as  a  whole  than  in 
securing  the  extension  of  the  i^stem. 

If  I  might  look  forward  for  a  moment,  I  should  say  that  our 
first  job  from  now  on  is  that  of  improving  the  quality.  I  think  Ihe 
system  will  grow,  barring  mishaps,  of  its  own  accord.  By  doing 
the  perfunctory  things,  sending  out  literature,  conferring  as  occa- 
sion arises  with  the  judges  and  the  local  authorities^  its  momentum 
will  carry  it  along  as  to  numbers.  Its  momentum  vrill  not  cany 
it  along  as  to  quality,  necessarily. 

From  now  on  —  and  perhaps  we  should  have  been  doing  this  in 
greater  d^ree  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  —  we  should  make 
more  intensive  investigation  as  to  how  the  work  is  dona  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  sufficient  to  do  that  on  the  basis  of  office  investiga- 
tions alone.  These  are  valuable ;  they  help  in  showing  up  methods, 
which,  on  their  faces  are  good  and  methods  which  on  their  faces 
are  bad,  but  in  order  to  get  thoroughly  dependable  knowledge  I 
think  we,  as  a  Commission,  will  have  to  have  ^lough  of  a  staff  or 
use  what  staff  we  have  for  the  purpose  of  going  back  of  all  the 
returns  into  the  actual  work  itself,  finding  out  precisely  what  the 
different  officers  actually  do  in  r^ard  to  particular  individuals 
Mr.  Cooley's  study  of  cases  in  Erie  County  several  years  after 
completing  probation  periods  is  the  most  enlightening  thing  we 
have  had  in  this  regard,  but  I  do  not  think  many  courts  would 
stand  the  test  he  applied  there  to  his  own  work  as  favorably.  I 
think  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  always  that  the  value  of  probation 
to  the  individual  probationer  doesn't  grow  out  of  the  mediods  or 
machinery  used,  but  is  simply  what  the  judge  and  the  individual 
probation  officer  say  and  do  for  that  particular  person.  No  sys- 
tem without  constructive,  discriminating  individual  work  can 
operate  well. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  more  study  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
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problem  in  the  State.  We  have  had  enough  experience  to  know 
how  the  Monroe  County  Act  works;  we  have  had  one  in  Ontario 
County,  and  we  have  various  Juvenile  Court  statutes  in  effect.  I 
think  that  this  Commission  ought  to  take  the  lead,  if  it  is  strong 
enough  to  do  it  and  has  suflScient  time  and  force  now,  in  securing 
the  actual  establishment  of  Juvenile  Courts  throughout  the  State 
on  some  not  necessarily  uniform,  but  harmonious  and  coordinated 
basis,  so  that  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  will  not  exist  only  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  State,  but  will  be  in  spirit  and  effect  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  After  my  return,  as  representative  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  join  you  in  any 
effort  to  try  to  put  that  through,  based  on  adequate  consideration 
of  what  results  have  been  secured.  The  enactment  of  legislation 
should  follow  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  giv- 
ing equity  jurisdiction  to  these  courts. 

In  brief,  I  think  our  work  should  be  on  the  adult  side  more 
searching,  and  on  the  juvenile  side  more  propaganda. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Commission  has  been  a  unit  all  along  in  the 
matter  of  competitive  examination  as  an  essential  feature  in  the 
selection  of  probation  officers.  I  have  come  more  and  more  to 
regard  that  as  being  pretty  nearly  the  cornerstone  of  the  system. 

I  would  like  to  recall  for  consideration  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
main  points  covered  by  the  report  of  1905  was  in  regard  to  the 
administrative  control  of  probation  officers.  We  are  still  working 
on  what  might  be  called  a  modus  vivendi;  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  probation  officers  being  in  the  hands  of  the  courts.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  us  all  that  it  isn't  always  effectively  adminis- 
tered and  that  the  ways  of  making  it  effective  by  the  courts  have 
not  yet  been  worked  out.  I  think  that  the  situation  has  justified 
itself  from  the  point  of  retaining  the  interest  of  the  court ;  that  it 
might  not  have  been  possible  to  retain  the  interest  of  the  court  in 
probation  if  courts  had  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, control  and  dismissal,  but  I  think  the  question  of  the  ulti- 
mate administrative  direction  and  control  of  the  probation  officers 
remains  for  the  future  for  its  ultimate  settlement,  and  I  think  the 
Conmiission  should  be  maturing  its  views.  I  think  none  of  us 
can  regard  the  existing  situation  as  other  than  a  modus  vivendi  of 
retaining  the  interest  of  the  courts  in  the  hope  that  this  Commis- 
sion can  exercise  sufficient  general  supervision  to  make  the  plan 
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work.  I  think  it  has  made  it  work  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
yet  I  see  indications  that  in  spite  of  our  supervision  the  absence 
of  adequate  control  by  the  court  results  in  the  growing  up  of  evils 
which  we  could  not  foresee. 

I  think  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  work  for  the  President  of 
the  Commission  is  dealing  with  the  staff.  I  have  had  the  great 
advantage  there  of  having  been  myself  Secretary  and  seeing  tiie 
matter  from  both  sides.  I  bespeak  for  Mr.  Chute  that  which  I 
know  be  will  have,  the  sympathetic  support  and  the  kindly  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the  CommissioiL  It 
is  always  very  difficult  for  any  Secretary  to  avoid  being  judged  by 
unimportant  things.  It  is  difficult  for  any  chief  executive  officer 
to  get  his  work  judged  in  proportion,  because  only  a  small  part  of 
it  ever  can  come  to  the  real  knowledge  of  the  officials^  so  that  he  is 
fortunate  if  he  secures  from  them  on  those  relatively  unimportant 
things  that  come  to  their  knowledge  the  qnnpathetic  and  kindly 
consideration,  as  well  as  the  searching  inquiry  and  strong  support 
without  carrying  it  to  the  point  of  depriving  the  executive  of  that 
degree  of  confidence  and  assurance  of  support  which  are  the  essea- 
tials  of  good  work  on  his  part 

I  want  to  express  my  pleasure  at  the  extremely  good  personal 
relations  we  have  always  had  as  members  of  the  Commission.  I 
think  we  have  been  imanimous  in  nearly  everything^  which  is 
rather  unusual.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  membership  and 
fortunate  in  our  Secretaries.  If  I  have  seemed  at  any  time 
anxious  to  expedite  business  I  hope  it  has  not  been  more  than  that 
which  is  incumbent  upon  all  good  presiding  officers  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  end  of  the  route  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

I  bespeak  for  my  successor,  what  I  know  he  will  have,  the  fall 
and  equal  support  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  the  stafF. 

REMARKS  OF  COMMISSIONER  FRANK  £.  WADE 

I  would  like  to  express  my  great  personal  loss  in  the  withdrawal 
of  President  Folks  from  the  Commission.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
State  Probation  Commission  without  President-  Folks  is  like  the 
drama  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out 

I  am  the  only  member  of  the  original  Commission,  with  the 
exception  of  President  Folks,  who  is  still  here,  so  I  can  look  back 
continuously  over  the  developments  of  the  past  ten  years  and  note 
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the  many  oonfitractive  changes.  It  seems  to  me  ahnost  every  ele- 
ment of  strength  that  the  Commission  has  had  during  these  years 
has  come  from  the  suggestion  and  advice  of  our  retiring  Presi- 
dent. I  remember  well,  I  think  it  was  at  the  first  or  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission,  which  consisted  of  President  Folks,  Felix 
M.  Warburg,  Dr.  McKenna,  Dennis  McCarthy  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  Roger  Clark  from  the  State  Prison  Conmiission, 
Commissioner  of  Education  Draper  and  myself,  President  Folks 
suggested  that  forms  be  prepared  for  probation  officers'  records. 
Great  pains  were  taken  in  the  preparation  of  these  forms  and  th^ 
have  become  the  skeleton  of  probation  work  ever  since.  These 
forms  have  been  furnished  free  to  any  probation  officer  in  the 
State  and  have  been  widely  copied  throughout  the  country. 

I  think  at  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  Commission  Presi- 
dent Folks  suggested  that  we  decide  on  the  method  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  probation  officers  and  strongly  urged  that  they  be 
appointed  under  civil  service.  As  President  Folks  has  just  said 
that  method  of  appointment  seemed  to  be  the  cornerstone  in  the 
wise  development  of  the  system  and  the  Commission  has  always 
strongly  stood  for  civil  service  examinationa  Assaults  were  made 
on  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  through  civil  service; 
politicians  did  their  best  to  get  control  of  the  appointments,  but 
the  Court  of  Appeals  finally  sustained  the  contention  of  the 
Commission. 

My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Folks  suggested  the  oral  test  in  these 
examinations.  The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  at  that  time 
was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  oral  examinations  were  wise  or  not. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Probation  Commission  that  personality 
diould  count  materially  and  personality  could  only  be  tested 
through  oral  examinations.  President  Folks  and  myself,  I  think, 
sat  in  the  first  civil  service  examination  held  under  the  oral  sys- 
tem. Since  that  time  the  use  of  oral  examinations  has  been  widely 
adopted  by  most  Civil  Service  Commissions  and  I  think  that  it 
was  the  suggestion  of  this  Conmiission  and  the  success  of  the 
experiment  which  led  to  this  use  of  the  oral  examinations  in  the 
civil  service  work  of  the  State. 

It  was  also  the  suggestion  and  the  work  of  President  Folks 
which  led  to  the  organizing  of  the  first  conference  of  probation 
officers  in  1908;  it  was  also  his  suggestion  which  produced  the 
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conference  of  magistrates  in  1909 ;  it  was  also  his  suggestion  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Probation  Association,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  President,  and  which  ha^  now  become  a 
strong  and  influential  body  in  this  country. 

I  remember  a  conference  which  was  held,  I  think  in  President 
Folks^  room  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  in  Washington  in  1910, 
during  the  meeting  of  the  International  Prison  Congress.  At  that 
conference  there  was  present  Judge  DeCourcy  of  Boston,  Presi- 
dent Folks,  Edwin  Mulready,  Mr.  Towne  and  myself.  There  was 
drafted,  largely  through  the  dictation  of  President  Folks  and 
Judge  DeCourcy,  the  resolution  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  International  Prison  Congress  in  which  that  great  body  placed 
its  sanction  and  approval  on  the  probation  system. 

Many  assaults  have  been  made  on  the  Commission.  Efiortr. 
have  been  made  to  abolish  it,  and  it  has  been  largely  through  the 
influence  of  our  retiring  President  that  we  were  able  to  weather 
the  storms  in  the  early  days. 

He  was  also  a  great  factor  in  framing  the  l^slation  of  the 
Conmiission  and  during  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  the  head 
and  front  of  all  our  work. 

I  would  like  also  to  personally  express  my  groat  admiration  and 
respect  for  President  Folks.  I  think  that  there  has  only  been  one 
meeting  since  the  organization  of  the  Commission  that  I  haven't 
attended  and  at  all  the  meetings  of  this  Commission  through  all 
these  years  with  the  different  Commissioners  who  have  come  and 
gone,  I  have  never  heard  an  unkind  word  spoken  across  the  table 
at  any  meeting  or  any  personalities  at  any  time  ever  indulged  in. 
Although  we  have  advocated  different  lines  of  policy  and  have  had 
heated  arguments  there  have  never  been  any  discourtesies  or  per- 
sonalities, which  I  think  is  a  remarkable  record  in  a  body  of  this 
kind. 

I  repeat  again  that  we  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Folks  is  to 
leave  us.  On  your  departure  for  France  we  bid  you  "  Good-bye. 
good  luck,  God  bless  you." 

REMARKS  OF  SECRETARY  CHARLES  L.  CHUTE 

Seldom,  I  think,  has  the  secretary  of  any  body  been  so  fortunate 
in  his  president  as  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Probation  Commis- 
sion. About  three  years  ago  Mr.  Folks  said  to  me  that  he  thought 
then  of  leaving  the  Commission  on  account  of  the  great  pressure 
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of  his  many  other  duties.  I,  of  course,  did  all  I  could  to  dissuade 
him  as  I  felt  at  that  time  as  I  was  just  starting  the  work  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  carry  on  the  work  without 
Mr.  Folks'  guidance.  I  still  feel  somewhat  the  same  way  and 
don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  go  on  without  Mr.  Folks,  but  it 
will  be  with  the  thought  that  his  counsel  will  still  be  available,  and 
the  recollection  of  all  that  we  have  learned,  especially  all  that  the 
Secretary  has  had  to  learn  during  these  nearly  four  years  of  our 
association.  Only  with  these  thoughts  shall  we  be  able  to  face 
the  future  confidently  and  endeavor  to  go  on  to  still  greater 
progresa. 

Personally  I  have  felt  that  Mr.  Folks  was  as  inspiring  and  help- 
ful a  guide  as  one  could  have  in  directing  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. He  has  served  as  an  effective  "  brake  "  when  the  Secretary 
might  become  too  rash  and  an  equally  effective  "  spur  "  to  con- 
tinue activity  toward  the  results  we  sought.  I  have  especially 
appreciated  Mr.  Folks',  at  all  times,  frank  and  open  criticism, 
direct  and  helpful,  going  right  to  the  center  and  to  the  heart  of 
any  matter  in  so  quick  a  time  and  with  such  quick  perception. 
Mistakes  have  been  made  and  are  unavoidable  wherever  anyone 
is  trying  to  do  real  things.  Mr.  Folks  has  always  made  it  clear 
that  he  understood  and  I  have  always  been  benefited  by  his 
rebukes,  never  discouraged;  they  have  gone  just  far  enough  and 
not  too  far  to  help  me  avoid  mistakes  in  the  future. 

In  closing  I  want  to  re-echo  all  that  Mr.  Wade  has  said  in 
deepest  appreciation  of  all  that  Mr.  Folks,  our  President,  has  done 
and  all  that  he  has  been  in  our  work  together. 

REMARKS  OF  FORMER  SECRETARY  ARTHUR  W.  TOWNE 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  of  Mr.  Folks'  resignation  from  this 
Commission.  I  am  very  glad,  however,  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  give  my  testimony  very  briefly  as  to  the  indebtedness  that  I 
feel  to  Mr.  Folks  personally  and  as  to  my  appreciation  of  all  that 
he  has  contributed  to  the  cause  of  probation. 

We  are  not  only  losing  the  leader  of  probation  in  this  State,  but 
we  are  losing  from  the  Probation  Commission  the  man  who  has 
contributed  more  than  any  one  else,  any  where,  to  the  shaping  of 
probation  along  the  lines  it  ought  to  take. 
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What  we  are  losing,  however,  our  Allies  in  the  Great  War  are 
gaining.  Both  the  United  States  and  our  Allies  are  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  humanity.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
these  are  the  causes  which  Mr.  Folks  has  always  heen  fighting 
for  —  democracy  and  humanity.  France  is  sending  for  some  one 
to  help  cure  tuberculosis,  the  ravages  of  which  are  extending  to 
its  soldiers  and  citizens  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  fight 
against  the  ^^  white  plague  "  is  a  fight  for  humanity  in  which  Mr. 
Folks  has  long  been  a  leader.  If  some  other  country  should  want 
help  in  some  other  humanitarian  field;  for  instance,  if  Bdgium 
should  need  help  in  its  problems  of  orphanage  and  "  war  babies," 
who  else  could  better  lay  down  plans  for  remedial  treatment  than 
the  President  of  our  Probation  Commission  ?  Or  if  Russia  should 
want  guidance  as  to  the  care  of  her  feeble-minded,  or  if  Italy 
should  want  to  know  how  to  prevent  insanity,  and  so  on  —  I  will 
not  enumerate  all  of  them  —  this  Commission  has  a  man  who  has 
been  pre-eminent  in  all  these  lines  and  who  has  been  fighting  for 
what  is  forward-looking  in  all  these  social  reforms. 

While  it  is  with  keen  regret  that  we  learn  of  Mr.  Folks'  resigna- 
tion from  the  Conmaission,  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  that  he 
can  go  at  this  time  to  help  solve  the  problems  that  he,  a  layman, 
is  going  to  attack  —  one  of  the  biggest  medical  problems  ever 
dealt  with  anywhere.  I  wish  him  God-speed  and  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  success  and  a  safe  return  at  an  early  date. 


APPENDIX    F 

APPROPRIATIONS    TO    THE    STATE    PROBATION    COMMISSION    BY 

THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  1917 


For  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1918 

Pbesonal  Sebvice 

For  payment  for  services  of  emgloyees  of  the  State  Probation 

Commission: 
Administration 
Salaries,  r^ular 

•  Secretary $3,500  00 

Assistant  secretary 1,600  00 

Chief  clerk  and  hearing  stenographer 1,600  00 

Stenographer 900  00 

"Wages,  temporary 

Temporary  services 100  00 

Maintenance  and  Operation 

For  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  State  Probation  Commission,  other  than  per- 
sonal service: 

Printing $1,500  00 

Equipment 150  00 

Supplies 250  00 

Traveling  expenses 1,700  00 

Communications 1,200  00 

Total $12,500  00 

For  Deficiencies  in  the  Appropriations  for  the  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1917 

Salaries^  regular 

Stenographer 225  00 


Grand  total $12,725  00 
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APPROPRIATIONS    TO    THE    COMMISSION    REQUESTED    FROM    THS 

LEGISLATURE  OF  zgiS 

For  the  Yewr  Ending  June  30,  1919 

Pebsonal  Service 

For  payment  for  services  of  employees  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission : 

Administration  » 

Salaries,  regular 

Secretary $3,500  00 

Assistant  secretary 2,000  00 

Chief  clerk  and  hearing  stenographer 2,000  00 

Field  agent 1,500  00 

Stenographer 1,000  GO 

Wages,  temporary 

Temporary  services 100  GO 

Maintenance  and  Operation 

For  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  State  Probation  Commission,  other  than  per- 
sonal service: 

Printing : 

A.  General 1,275  00 

B.  Departmental  reports  and  bulletins 1,300  00 

Equipment 150  00 

Supplies 250  00 

Traveling  expenses : . . .  1,700  00 

Communication 1,200  00 

General  plant  service 150  00 

Total $16,125  00 

For  Deficiencies  in  the  Appropriations  for  the  Yewr 
Ending  June  30,  1918 

Printing : 

B.  Departmental  reports  and  bulletins 1,300  00 

Grand  total $17,425  00 


APPENDIX  G 

BYKOPSES  OF  ALL  STATUTES  RSLATIN6  TO  PROBATION,  JUYSNILS 

coinnrs^  adult  contsibutort  delinquenct  and  jxryENiLB 

DETENTION  HOUBS  ENACTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING 
1917 


The  Eighth  Afmudl  Report  of  the  Commismon  for  1914  oontams  oitationa 
of  the  etaiutee  relating  to  the  obove  in  all  Statee  and  Tenritoriee  in  effect 
on  January  I,  1915.  The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Reports  oontain  the  statutes 
enacted  during  1916  and  1916  respectively, 

AXEZONA 

Ch.  18. —  Becords  of  coiiTiction  of  juvenile  offenderB  to  be  admissible  as 
evidence  in  criminal  proceedings  only  during  the  period  of  proba- 
tion or  within  two  years  after  term  of  conmiitment  to  an  institution 
has  expired.  After  such  two  years  have  expired  or  after  the  period 
of  probation  has  ended,  all  records  are  to  be  removed  and  destroyed 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court 

Ch.  70. —  Kepresentatives  of  juvenile  courts  to  serve  on  county  boards 
of  child  welfare.    These  boards  grant  relief  to  widowed  mothers. 

Arkansas 

Act  326. —  Partial  support  provided  for  needy  mothers  of  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  dependent  upon  such  mothers.  The  juvenile 
court,  or  where  there  is  no  juvenile  court,  the  county  court  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  State,  given  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  act.  A  woman  whose  husband 
is  dead,  permanently  deserted  or  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason 
of  physical  or  mental  infirmities,  or  whose  husband  Ish  a  prisoner 
in  the  State  penitentiary  may  file  an  application  provided  such  a 
woman  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has  resided  for  one 
year  previously  in  the  county  where  the  application  is  made.  (Cer- 
tain counties  exempted  from  provisions  of  this  bilL) 

Caldiobnia 

Ch.  634. —  Increases  in  number  of  county  probation  officers  and  increases 
in  salaries.    Amends  1915,  Ch.  631. 

Ch.  732. —  Probation  for  persons  arrested  for  crime  after  plea  or  ver- 
dict of  guilty  and  suspending  of  imposition  or  execution  of  sentence 
during  the  term  of  probation,  and  the  disposition  of  such  accusation 
after  full  compliance  with  the  terms  of  probation.  Amends  Penal 
Code,  Sec.  1203. 

ComcBcncDT 

Ch.  306. —  Juvenile  court  act;  detention  home  to  be  provided  for  chil- 
dren- tmder  fourteen  or  they  are  to  be  placed  in  care  of  probation 
officers  or  other  suitable  persons  until  final  disposition  of  the  case; 
first  offenders  under  eighteen  to  be  arraigned  in  chambers;  separate 
dockets;  cities  of  20,000  or  more  may  provide  for  juvenile  court  to 
be  conducted  by  the  judge  of  police  or  city  court. 
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Delawabb 

Ch.  262. —  Salary  for  juvenile  court  judge;  authority  to  appoint  three 
women  probation  qfllcers  at  salary  of  $750;  salary  of  chief  increafled 
from  91,000  to  |1,200.    Amanda  191$  Beyiaed  Code,  Ch.  110. 

Florida 

Ch.  7332. —  Appointment,  compensation,  expenses,  duties  and  powisrs  of 
juvenile  court  probation  officers  in  counties  of  90,000  or  more  popu- 
lation having  two  or  more  circuit  judges. 

Hawah 

Aet  97. —  The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  first  judicial  district 
with  the  rikerlff  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honohdu  appoints  not 
less  than  three  truant  officers  who  act  imder  the  direction  ai  the 
judge. 

Idaho 

Ch.  84. —  Probate  courts  may  appoint  one  or  more  probation  officers  in 
counties  having  school  population  of  over  5,000  not  to  exceed  two 
probation  oflScers;  in  all  other  counties  one  probation  officer;  in 
school  districts  having  three  or  more  teachers  the  probate  court 
shall  appoint  a  probation  officer  for  such  district  upon  request  of 
the  board  of  trustees;  such  probation  officers  to  be  paid  by  the 
school  district.    Amends  1911,  Ch.  159,  Art.  17,  and  Sec  163. 

IlTDLANA 

Ch.  04. —  Any  juvenile  court  which  finds  that  a  person  while  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  has  been  brought  before  it  and  acquitted, 
granted  probation  or  discharged  and  is  not  again  arrested  within  a 
period  of  two  years,  or  if  such  person  has  been  committed  to  a 
penal  or  educational  institution  and  has  been  paroled  or  discharged 
and  has  conducted  himself  or  herself  properly  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  court  upon  petition  of  the  principal,  parent  or  guardian, 
shall  require  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
institution  to  obliterate  the  entire  record  of  the  case. 

Ch.  111. —  Any  boy  under  the  fuU  age  of  sixteen  and  any  girl  under  the 
full  age  of  eighteen  may  be  classed  as  a  delinquent  child.  Amends 
1905,  Ch.  145. 

lOWA 

Ch.  160. —  Financial  aid,  administered  by  the  juvenile  courts  to  widowed 
mothers  ceases  upon  a  child's  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen.  Amends 
Code  1913,  Ch.  5-B. 

Ch.  405. —  Judges  of  the  district  courts,  in  counties  of  tiie  State  having 
a  population  of  100,000  or  over,  after  each  eleetion,  select  one  of 
their  number  to  act  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  for  tiie  ensuing 
four  years.  The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  has  the  power  to  select 
a  chief  probation  officer  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  and  two  4spnty 
probation  officers  at  $1,200,  as  well  as  a  vieituig  nurse  and  a  com- 
petent i^ysieian.    Amends  Code  1913,  Ch.  5-B. 

Kakbas 

Ch.  154. —  Juvenile  courts,  with  jurisdiction  over  dependent,  delinquent 
and  ncigleoted  children  to  be  established  in  each  county  of  the  Statei 
The  probate  jxidge  of  eaoh  county  to  act  as  judge  4tf  the  juvenile 
court    Amends  Statutes  1910!,  Sec.  4764. 
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Ch.  195. —  The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  may  appoint  two  probation 
officers  at  salaries  not  to  exceed  $1>000  each.  Amends  Statutes 
1915,  Sec.  4764. 

Mains 

Ch.  203. —  (Jovemor  may  appoint  one  probation  officer  in  any  county 
without  first  securing  the  recommendation  of  the  county  conunis- 
sioners  of  such  county;  formerly  such  reconunendations  were 
necessary.    Revised  Statutes,  Ch.  137,  Sec.  10. 

MlNNSSOTA 

.  Ch.  194. —  Board  of  control  may  have  legal  guardianship  of  children 
committed  and  may  make  provisions  for  the  welfare  and  interests 
of  such  children;  shall  safeguard  interests  of  illegitimate  children; 
shall  promote  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  for  the  protection  of 
defective,  illegitimate,  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren; may  appoint  a  board  of  child  welfare  in  each  county. 

Ch.  233. —  Definition  of  "juvenile  court;"  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  particular  county  over  cases  of  dependent,  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  whether  same  be  a  district  or  probate  court. 

Ch.  239. —  Juvenile  courts  to  discipline  delinquent  children  between 
eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Amends  General  Statutes  1913,  Sec. 
2987,  and  repeals  Sec.  2988. 

Ch.  265. —  Separate  places  of  detention  for  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.    Amends  General  Statutes  1913,  Sees.  9392  and  9393. 

Ch.  397. —  District  and  probate  courts  given  jurisdiction  of  dependent, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
adult  contributory  delinquency  cases.  Juvenile  court,  law;  acts 
consolidated,  codified  and  amended  generally. 

MiSSOUBI 

Page  151. —  County  courts  in  counties  having  a  population  of  less  than 
250,000  to  provide  support  for  needy  mothers  having  dependent 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  and  any  needy  women  about  to 
become  mothers.  The  funds  to  be  administered  by  the  "Board  of 
County  Welfare,"  or  where  this  board  does  not  exist  by  the  county 
courts 

Page  197. —  Conferring  jurisdiction  on  circuit  courts  in«tead  of  probate 
courts  to  deal  with  neglected  and  dependent  children  under  seven- 
teen years  of  age  in  counties  of  less  ithan  50,000  population. 
Repeals  1913,  page  148. 

Page  201. —  Delinquent  minors  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  may  be 
brought  by  their  parents,  lawful  guardians,  probation  officers  or 
persons  interested  before  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  misde- 
meanors. Upon  the  finding  of  delinquency  the  court  may  commit 
offenders  to  public  or  private  institutions,  to  individuals,  or  they 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  care  of  parents  or  guardians  tmder 
suspended  sentence  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  court. 

MOITTANA 

Ch.  83. —  Providing  for  mothers'  pensions  and  for  the  care  of  depiendent 
cbildien    in   their   own   homes   under   the   adminigtaratjon   of   the 
ooart. 
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Nevada 

Ch.  63. —  The  judge  of  the  district  court  in  each  county  or  city  and  county, 
or  the  judges  of  the  district  court  may  appoint  probation  officers. 
Salaried  probation  officers  in  each  county  must  file  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  a  report 
concerning  the  niunber  and  nature  of  the  cases  handled  during  the 
preceding  year,  together  with  suggestions  and  comments  ccmceming 
probation  work  in  the  county,  and  the  management  of  ail  societies, 
associations  and  corporations,  except  State  institutions,  applying 
for  or  receiving  any  child  from  the  court  of  his  county.  Amends 
Statutes  1912,  Sees.  733-734. 

^TEW  nAHPSHIRE 

Ch.  31. —  Juvenile  court  age  raised  from  under  sixteen  to  seventeen  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  Records  regarding  juveniles  to  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  other  court  records.  Records  of  juvenile  offenders  not 
admissable  as  evidence  in  proceedings  of  a  criminal  or  civil  nature, 
except  while  child  is  on  probation  or  within  two  years  after  dis- 
charge from  an  institution.  After  the  probationary  period  or  two 
years  after  discharge  from  an  institution  the  record  becomes 
sealed. 

Ch.  74. —  Court  may  commit  dependent  and  n^lected  children  imder 
seventeen  to  the  State -Board  of  Charities  or  a  society  or  organiza- 
tion approved  by  the  Stale  Board  of  Charities,  to  be  placed  in  pri- 
vate homes,  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  county.  Amends  1907, 
Ch.  126. 

New  Jersey 

Ch.  61. —  Any  husband  who  deserts  or  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to 
provide  for  his  wife  in  destitute  circumstances  or  any  parent  who 
deserts,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  or  her 
children  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Before  the  trial,  at  the  trial 
or  on  entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  with  the  approval  of  the  defendant, 
the  court  instead  of  imposing  a  penalty,  may  make  an  order  direct- 
ing the  defendant  to  pay  a  certain  sum  periodically  to  the  wife  or 
guardian  of  the  child  or  to  an  organization  or  individual  and  to 
release  the  defendant  from  custody  on  probation  upon  his  or  her 
entering  into  a  recognizance.  Revised  1898,  amends  Ch.  230. 
Ch.  167. —  Assistant  probation  officers  to  the  number  of  five  may  be 
appointed  in  counties  of  the  first  class.     1906,  Ch.  75. 

New  Mexioo 

Ch.  4. —  The  district  court  of  each  county  in  the  State  given  exclusive 
original  jurisdiction  over  juvenile  delinquents  and  over  those  who 
contribute  to  their  delinquency.  Juvenile  court  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  referees.  Where  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  a  child  under 
ten  years  of  age  or  a  female,  a  woman  may  be  appointed  to  act  as 
referee  and  the  juvenile  court  may  give  said  referees  such  power 
for  the  care  and  supervision  of  juvenile  delinquents  during  the  pro- 
bationary period  as  it  may  think  proper.  Persons  contributing  to 
juvenile  delinquency  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion may  be  punished  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  The  court 
has  the  power  to  appoint  a  probation  officer  or  officera. 
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Ch.  5. —  Justices  of  peace  authorized  to  suspend  sentence  in  misde- 
meanor cases. 

Ch.  86. —  District  courts  of  the  State  given  exclusive  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  matters  relating  to  the  care,  treatment,  control  and  dis- 
position of  dependent  and  neglected  children.  The  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  each  judicial  district  shall  appoint  in  each  county 
of  his  district  referees  to  act  in  matters  arising  under  this  act. 
Any  person  found  guilty  of  contributing  toward  the  dependency 
and  neglect  of  any  child  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

New  York 

Ch.  623.  Authorizes  probation  and  parole  officers  to  serve  written  notice 
on  liquor  dealers  forbidding  them  to  sell  liquor  to  persons  in  their 
care  on  probation  or  parole. 

Ohio 

Page  19. —  Maximiun  salary  of  chief  probation  officer  raised  from  $2,500 
to  $3,000,  and  deputy  probation  officers  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a 
year.     General  Code,  repeals  Sec.  1662. 

Oregon 

Ch.  242. —  Parental  schools  may  be  established  by  the  school  board  of 
any  school  district  in  the  State,  having  a  population  of  20,000 
children  of  school  age  or  over.  Any  child  deemed  to  be  a  habitual 
truant  may  be  committed  to  such  schools  by  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  child  resides.  The  juvenile 
court  of  the  county  in  which  any  parental  school  is  situated  shall 
have  the  power  to  place  any  child  complained  against  on  probation 
under  the  oversight  of  an  attendance  officer  or  of  a  probation  officer 
of  the  said  court. 

Ch.  267. —  The  juvenile  court  or  county  court  of  each  county  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  shall  give  assistance  to  any  mother  who  has  a 
child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  and  who  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  her  for  support.  Repeals  1913,  Ch.  43,  and  1915, 
Ch.  90. 

Pennsylvania 

No.  9. —  Salaries  of  probation  officers  in  Allegheny  County  fixed  by  a 
salary  board.     Amends  1915,  page  2,  No.  5. 

No.  67. —  Mimicipal  Court  of  Philadelphia  shall  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  houses  of  detention  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  care  of  delinquent,  dependent  and  neglected 
children. 

South  Carolina 

No.  73. —  Recorder's  courts  in  cities  containing  more  than  20,000  inhabit- 
ants and  not  more  than  50,000  assume  jurisdiction  over  delinquent, 
dependent  and  neglected  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
The  court  may  appoint  probation  officers  to  serve  without  compen- 
sation. Court  may  try  cases  of  children  incorrigibly  criminal  or 
who  have  committed  a  crime,  or  it  may  remand  same  to  the  sessions 
court  for  trial  and  punishment.  Separate  rooms  of  detention  pro- 
vided for  children  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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Ch.  16. —  In  counties  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  over  and  contain- 
ing a  city  having  a  population  of  70,000  or  over  the  judge  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  district  courts,  together  with  the  county  judge, 
.constitute  a  juvenile  hoard.  This  board  has  the  authority  to 
appoint  from  one  to  six  probation  officers  at  salaries  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  month.  The  juvienile  board  has  no  judicial  power  or  fimc- 
tion  but  can  file  complaints,  make  inquiries  concerning  the  welfare 
of  any  child  in  the  county,  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court 
When  a  child  has  been  judged  dependent,  delinquent  or  neglected 
it  can  make  recommendations,  in  writing,  to  the  court  or  person 
having  custody  of  the  child. 

Vermoitt 

No.  244. —  Board  of  Charities  and  Probation  created,  cmisisting  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
Board  has  supervision  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  that  it  may  take  under  its  care  or  have  com- 
mitted to  it  by  juvmile  courts.  A  member  or  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Charities  and  Probation  may  file  a  petition  in  any  county 
stating  that  a  child  is  dependent,  neglected  or  delinquents  A 
limited  amount  may  be  paid  to  a  widowed  or  desoted  mother  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  child.  General  supervision  is  given  to  the 
Board  over  persons  placed  on  probation  and  the  administration  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  probation.  The  secretary  of  the  Board,  as 
State  probation  officer,  has  jurisdiction  throughout  the  State.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  the  Board  may  appoint  and  remove 
at  pleasure  deputy  probation  officers.  The  compensation  paid  to 
these  officers  is  fixed  by  the  Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  The  State  probation  officer  has  supervision  over  all  per- 
sons placed  on  parole  by  the  Governor.  Repeals  1912,  No.  243; 
amends  1915,  No.  92. 

West  Vibqinia 

Ch.  46. —  A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead  or  permanently  incapacitated 
for  work  or  is  confined  in  some  West  Virginia  State  institution  or  . 
who  has  been  abandoned,  or  a  woman  who  is  the  mother  of  two  or 
more  children  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  may  file  application 
for  relief.  The  county  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  this  act. 

Ch.  51. —  Any  husband  or  parent  who  deserts  or  wilfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  provide  for  his  wife  or  children  is  guilty  of  a.  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  or  imprison- 
ment or  both.  The  husband  or  parent  may  be  directed  to  labor  on 
the  roads  or  other  public  improvements  of  the  ooimty,  the  allow- 
ance made  for  this  labor  to  be  paid  by  the  county  court  to  the  wife 
or  guardian  of  the  children.  Juvenile  courts  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  circuit,  intermediate  and  criminal  courts  arising  under 
this  act.  The  defendant  may  be  released  from  custody  —  on  proba- 
tion—  upon  his  or  her  entering  into  a  recognizance,  with  or  with- 
out surety. 
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Ch.  63. —  Original  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  circuit  couri;  in  matters 
relating  to  dependent  or  delinquent  children  except  in  counties 
where  a  court  of  common  pleas  or  intermediate  court  having  chan- 
cery jurisdiction  has  been  or  may  be  created.  The  circuit  courts 
and  other  inferior  courts  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State  which 
have  chancery  jurisdiction  may  appoint  any  number  of  persons  to 
act  as  probation  officers  but  the  number  who  may  receive  compen- 
sation is  limited.    Amends  1915,  Gh.  70. 

WiSOONSIW 

Cli.  589. —  Any  person  may  bring  to  the  notice  of  a  juvenile  court  judge 
or  a  county  court  the  fact  that  a  child  is  dependent  upon  the  public 
for  proper  support  or  that  the  interests  of  the  public  require  that 
aid  be  granted  to  the  child.  The  judge  may  appoint  a  Board  of 
Child  Welfare  for  his  county  made  up  of  three  members  who  serve 
without  compensation.  This  Board  investigates,  computes  the 
amount  of  aid  to  be  extended  to  needy  families,  and  supervises 
their  expenditures.  The  parent  or  other  person  receiving  aid  files 
monthly  with  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  or  county  court  a  state- 
ment showing  the  expenditures  of  all  money  received  together 
with  the  receipts  and  vouchers.  The  judge  may  require  the  mother 
to  do  remunerative  work  and  may  prescribe  the  hours  during  which 
the  mother  may  work  outside  the  home.  Amends  Statutes  1915, 
Subsecs.  1,  2,  5,  6,  and  creates  Subsec.  6-a, —  Sec.  575-f . 
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SECTION  2 

PROBATION  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

BUFFALO 
Buffalo  Probation  Officers'  Association: 

President,  William  E.  Wiley;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John 
P.  Maloney,  City  Court,  Buffalo.  Established  December  20, 
1910.  Aims  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  probation  and  to  pro- 
mote friendship  and  co-operation  among  the  members  of  the 
association.  Meetings  are  held  monthly  at  the  call  of  the 
president. 

:s"EW  YORK  CITY 
The  Big  Brother  Movement  (Incorporated)  : 

President,  Hon.  Franklin  C.  Hoyt;  Secretary,  Charles  A. 
Taussig,  200  Fifth  avenue;  Chairman  Executive  Committee, 
Ernest  K.  Coulter;  General  Secretary,  Eowland  C.  Sheldon, 
Object :  To  unite  into  an  organized  body  men  who  are  willing  to 
interest  themselves,  by  individual  effort,  in  the  welfare  of  children 
who  have  been  arraigned  in  the  Children's  Court  and  in  all  others 
whose  conditions  of  life  call  for  such  care,  having  in  view  their 
equipment  for  better  citizenship. 

Jewish  Bio  Brother  Association  (Incorporated)  : 

President,  L.  H.  Marks;  Secretary  and  Managing  Director, 
Alexander  H.  Kaminsky ;  Executive  Secretary,  Benjamin  D.  Kap- 
lan; Treasurer,  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith,  33  Gold  street.  An  asso- 
ciation of  Jewish  men  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  a  Big  Brother 
Association,  and  to  work  for  the  diminishing  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency among  Jewish  boys. 

Catholic  Big  Brothers'  League  : 

President,  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Collins;  Executive  Secretary, 
Henry  MacDonald,  1  Madison  avenue;  Executive  Treasurer, 
George  MacDonald.  An  association  of  Catholic  men  to  work 
among  Catholic  youth  for  the  prevention  of  and  reclamation  from 
delinquency  of  every  kind. 
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The  Bio  Sistebs  (Incobporated)  : 

President,  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson;  Executive  .Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Schneebeli;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Williard  Parker,  Jr.,  200  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  Citv.  An  association  of  women  who  individu- 
ally  take  and  secure  others  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  children, 
especially  girls  who  have  been  brought  before  the  Children's 
Court,  and  others  whose  physical,  mental  and  moral  development 
has  been  hindered  or  endangered  because  of  bad  enviromnent. 

Jewish  Big  Sistebs: 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Borg,  Executive  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Anthony  Schlesinger,  137  East  22nd  street.  Does  preventitive 
and  constructive  work  with  children  referred  by  the  public  schools, 
settlements,  hospital  social  service,  and  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Works  with  delinquent  girls  who 
pass  through  the  Children's  Court. 

Catholic  Protective  Society  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York: 

President,  (vacancy) ;  Vice-President,  Bt.  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
Hayes;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Supervisor  of  Correction 
Work  for  Catholics,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Lynch,  137  W.  36th  street, 
New  York  City.  Object:  Established  to  do  probation  and  pro- 
tective work  for  Catholic  juveniles  and  adults  accused  of  crime 
or  convicted  in  the  courts'  of  New  York  City.  Also  does  parole 
work  for  State  prisons  and  aftercare  work  with  delinquents  from 
the  various  correctional  institutions  under  State  and  Citv  con- 
trol.     Nineteen  agents. 

Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society  (Ixcortorated)  : 

President,  Mortimer  L.  Schiff ;  Superintendent,  Department  of 
Delinquency  and  Probation,  William  M.  Neubau,  356  Second 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Established  in  1&08  by  ccmsolidating  the 
Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society  and  the  Society  few  the  Aid  of 
Jewish  Prisoners.  Furnishes  probation  offieers  for  Jewish  defend- 
tats  in  New  York  City  and  also  aids  discharged  prisoners.  Super- 
vises work  of  Jewish  chaplains  in  penal  institutions.  Acts  as 
parole  agent  for  men  paroled  from  State  prisons. 
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National  LEAorE  on  TJeban  Conditions  Among  Neokoes  : 

Chairman,  L.  HoUingsworth  Wood;  Secretary,  William  H. 
Baldwin,  3d;  Executive  Secretary,  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  200 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City.  Established  in  1911  to  bring  about 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  among  existing  organizations  for 
improving  conditions  of  Xegroes  along  industrial,  economic  and 
social  lines. 

Xew  York  Probation  and  Protective  Association   (Incor- 
porated) : 

President,  Hon.  Alfred  R.  Page;  Secretary,  Miss  Maude  E« 
Miner,  130  East  22d  street,  New  York  City.  Established  in 
1908.  Assists  in  cases  of  women  brought  before  the  courts;  main- 
tains Waverley  House  at  38  West  10th  street,  a  temporary  home 
for  women  released  from  courts  pending  their  trial,  while  on 
probation  or  detained  as  witnesses;  conducts  Girls'  Protective 
League  Club  and  Employment  Exchange  at  138  East  Nineteenth 
street ;  maintains  a  summer  home  for  girls. 

Prison  Association  of  New  York  (Incorporated)  : 

President,  Eugene  Smith ;  General  Secretary,  O.  F.  Lewis,  135 
East  15th  street,  New  York  Citv.  Established  in  1844.  Fur- 
nishes  probation  officers  for  the  New  York  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  Has  promoted  the  adoption  of  the  probation  system. 
Does  parole  work  for  State  prisons  and  other  institutions,  main- 
tains departments  of  relief,  employment,  and  inspection. 

Probation  Officers'  Association  of  the  Children's  Court: 

President,  Peter  A.  Hayes;  E«cording  Secretary,  James  E. 
McNamara ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Park.  "  An  association 
to  promote  an  esprit  de  corps  among  its  members.  To  study  and 
confer  by  means  of  discussions,  conferences  and  lectures,  so  that 
we  may  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  system  whose  failure  or 
success  depends  so  largely  on  the  manner  in  which  we  apply  the 
methods  adopted,  and  to  be  able  to  encourage  a  wider  and  more 
suitable  application  of  the  same.'^ 

Sisterhood  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Stnagogue  : 

President,  Mrs.  Mortimer  M.  Menken,  149  West  77th  street, 
New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Edgar  Hendricks,  271  Central 
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Park  West;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  O.  Belais, 
235  West  76th  street.  Carries  on  volunteer  probation  work  for 
Jewish  girls  in  the  City  Magistrates'  Courts.  Volunteer  woman 
probation  oflScer  maintained  in  the  Night  Court  for  Women,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bamett 

Brooklyn  Juvenile  Probation  Association: 

President,  Hon.  Robert  J.  Wilkin;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Tunis  G. 
Bergen;  Executive  Secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  Grasse,  102  Court 
street,  Brooklyn.  Established  in  1906.  Assists  and  extends 
juvenile  probation  work  by  co-operating  with  the  Children's  Court, 
probation  oflScers  and  with  correctional  institutions.  Provides 
volunteer  friends  for  children  released  from  probation,  and  for 
children  paroled  from  institutions;  cooperates  with  schools  and 
the  Children's  Court  in  the  care  of  "  preventive  work."  Main- 
tains an  employment  bureau  for  the  Children's  Court  and  assists 
in  many  ways  where  a  private  organization  can  supplement  the 
work  of  the  court. 

Probation  Officers'  Association,  City  Magistrates'  Courts, 
City  of  New  York  : 

President,  John  Fitzgerald;  Vice-president,  John  Flannen'; 
Treasurer,  Maurice  Stafford;  Secretary,  Daniel  J.  O'Shea. 

Civil  Service  Probation  Officers'  Association  of  Brooklyn 
FOR  Women  : 

President,  Mrs.  Marie  P.  Holden;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hardoncourt.  Meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  at  3 :30 
p.  m.,  at  44  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  for  the  discussion  of  probation 
work. 

Richmond  Borough  Probation  Association: 

President,  Hon.  Morgan  M.  L.  Ryan ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  McKee 
Smith ;  Treasurer,  Walter  S.  Mayer.  Meets  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  each  month  at  St.  George,  Staten  Island.  Purposes:  To 
assist  in  and  supplement  probation  work  in  the  courts  of  Richmond 
county;  to  aid,  assist  and  advise  poor,  destitute  and  homelcKss 
children  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  children  of 
Richmond  county. 
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SYRACUSE 
The  Big  Sisters: 

Honorary  President,  Miss  Aria  Huntington;  President,  Mrs. 
Stnart  Raleigh;  General  Secretary,  Mrs.  Max  Thalheimer;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Miss  Charlotte  Eberling;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Cornelia  Hiscock.  An  association  of  women,  individually  to  take 
and  secure  others  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  children,  especially 
girls  brought  before  the  Children's  Part  of  Special  Sessions  Court, 
and  any  other  children  whose  physical,  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment has  been  hindered  or  endangered  because  of  bad  environ- 
ment or  other  conditions.    Meetings  are  held  fortnightly. 

The  Big  Beothees  : 

President,  Rabert  Dey;  Vive-President,  Edward  H.  Dann; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Frederick  V.  Bruns.  Established  1917. 
Meets  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  the  University  Club 
Building,  in  Fayette  Park.  Purpose:  Through  the  organized 
efforts  of  men  interested  in  making  better  citizens  out  of  boys,  or 
men,  who  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police  authorities,  to 
make  of  them  better  citizens,  and  make  them  more  responsible  to 
civic  obligations^  and  through  personal  interest,  to  arouse  in  them 
a  higher  degree  of  personal  efficiency  and  manhood. 

NATIONAL 
National  PROBATioisr  Association: 

President,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Charles  L.  Chute,  Albany,  N.  T.  Dues, 
$2.00  per  year.  Holds  an  annual  conference,  usually  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
Studies  and  works  for  the  extension  of  adult  and  juvenile  proba- 
tion, parole,  and  juvenile  courts,  and  promotes  legislation.  State 
and  Federal,  relating  thereto.  Publishes  a  directory  of  probation 
officers  in  the  United  States,  proceedings  of  conferences,  and  other 
literature 
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SECTION  3 

DISBCTORY  OF  MAGISTRATES  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  OFFICIALS 

Part  1.     The  Supreme  Court  —  Diatricta  and  justices. 

Part  2.     County  judges^  special  county  judges,  p<^ulati(Mi  of 

counties,  county  seats. 

Part  3.     District  attorneys^  sheriffs,  superintendents  of  the  poor. 

Part  4.  Magistrates  of  cities  outside  of  New  York  City,  popu- 
lations. 

Part  5.     Magistrates  and  courts  in  New  York  City. 

Part  6.     Cities  —  police,  charity  and  school  officials. 

Part  7.     Villages  —  police  justices. 

PART  I 

SUPREME  COURT  MSTRICTS 

I. —  Counties  of  New  York  and  Bronx. 
II. —  Counties  of  Kings,  Nassau,  Queens,  Richmond  and  Suf- 
folk. 
III. —  Counties  of  Albany,  Columbia,  Greene,  Rensselaer,  Scho- 
harie, Sullivan  and  Ulster. 
TV. —  Counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton, 
Montgomery,  St.  Lawrence,  Saratoga,  Schenectady, 
WarrQn  and  Washington. 
V. —  Counties  of  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oneida,  Onon- 
daga and  Oswego. 
VT. —  Counties  of   Broome,    Chemimg,    Chenango,    Cortland, 
Delaware,   Madison,   Ots^o,   Schuyler,    Tioga  and 
Tompkins. 
VII. — Counties  of  Cayuga,  Liringston,  Monroe,  Ontario,  Seneca, 

Steubwi,  Wayne  and  Yates. 
Vlll. —  Counties  of  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Erie, 

Genesee,  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Wyoming. 
IX. —  Counties  of  Dutchess,  Orange,  Putnam,  Rockland  and 
Westchester. 
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PART  1 

SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES 
(Elected  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years) 


Name 


First  Judicial  District: 

Victor  J.  Dowling 

JohnW.  Goff 

fYancis  M.  Scott 

Joseph  E.  Newburger . 

Leonard  A.  Giegerich. 

M.  WarleyPlatzek... 

Peter  A.  Hendrick . . . . 

John  Ford 

Mitchell  L.  Erlanger . . 

Charles  L.  Guy 

Francis  K.  Pendleton. 

Irving  Lehman 

Edward  G.  Whitaker. 

Nathan  Bi  jur 

Edward  J.  Gravegan. . . 

Alfred  R.  Page 

Samuel  Greenbaum .  . . 

Daniel  F.  Cohalan 

Henry  D.  Hotchkiss. . 

Vernon  M.  Davis. . . . . 

Philip  Henry  Dugro. . 

Thomas  F.  Donnelly . 

John  Proctor  Clarke .  . 

Eugene  A.  Philbin ... 

Bartow  S.  Weeks 

Francis  B.  Delehanty . 

Cliurenoe  J.  Sheam 

John  M.  Tiemey .... 

Edward  R.  Finch 

George  V.  Mullan 

Richard  H.  Mitchell . . 

John  V.  McAvoy 

Second  Judicial  District: 

Edward  B.  Thomas . . . 

Leander  B.  Faber 

Walter  H.  Jaycox 

Joseph  Aspinall 

Frederick  £.  Crane .  . . 

I-ester  W.  Clark 

Townsend  Scudder 

Harrington  Putnam. . . 

AbelE.  Blackmar 

Almet  F.  Jenks 

Isaac  M.  Kapper 

Charles  H.  Kelby 

Russell  Benedict 

James  C.  Van  Siclen . . 

David  F.  Manning 

Stephen  Callaghan 

James  C.  Cropsey 


Residence 


New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  Yor*k  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 
New  York  city 

Bronx 

New  York  city 

Bronx 

Bronx 

New  York  city 

Brooklyn 

Jamaica 

Patchogue 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

TompkinsvBle. 

Glen  Head 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Jamaica 

Brooklyn 

Brookljrn 

Brooklyn 


Term  expires 


December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 

December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
Deeemb^31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
DecembH'31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31 
December  3f 
December  31. 


ms 

1918 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1931 

1918 
1918 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1926 
1929 
1930 
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SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES  —  CanHnved 


Name 


Second  Judicial  District  —  Concluded: 

William  J.  KeUy 

Edward  Laaansky 

Lewis  L.  Fawcett 

Third  Judicial  DiBtriet: 

Alden  Cfaester 

WiUiam  P.  Rudd 

Emory  A.  Chaae 

Gilbert  D.  B.  Hasbrouck 

Aaron  V.  S.  Cochrane 

Wesley  O.  Howard 

Charfes  E.  Nichols 

Fourth  Judicial  District: 

Charles  C.  Van  Kirk 

John  M.  Kellogg 

Edward  C.  Whitmyer 

Henry  V.  Borat 

Henry  T.  Kellogg 

George  R.  Salisbury 

Fifth  Judicial  District: 

Irving  R.  Devendorf 

Pascal  C.  J.  DeAngelis 

Edgar  C.  Emerson 

William  M.  Ross 

Edgar  S.  K.  MerreU 

Irving  G.  Hubbs 

William  S.  Andrews 

Leonard  C.  Crouch 

Sixth  Judicial  District: 

George  F.  Lyon 

Michael  H.  Kiley 

Walter  Uoyd  Smith 

George  McCann 

Rowland  L.  Davis 

Abraham  L.  Kellogg 

Seventh  Judicial  District: 

George  A.  Benton 

Natlumiel  Foote 

WiUiam  W.  Clark 

Samuel  Nelson  Sawyer 

Adelbert  P.  Rich 

Robert  F.  Thompson 

Adolph  J.  Rodenbeck 

Eighth  Judicial  District: 

Louis  W.  Marcus 

Edward  K.  Emery 

Charles  H.  Brown 

Charles  B.  Wheeler 

John  S.  Lambert 

Frederick  W.  Kruse 

Frank  C.  Laughlin 

John  Woodward 

Charles  A.  Pooley 

Herbert  P.  BisseU 


Residence 


Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Albany 

Albany 

CatekiU 

Kingston 

Hudson 

Troy 

Jefferson  —  Schoharie 
County 

Greenwich 

Ogdensburg 

Schenectady 

Amsterdam 

Plattsburg 

Saratoga  Springs . . . 

Herkimer 

Utica 

Watertown 

Syracuse 

LowviOe 

Pulaski 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Binghamton 

Caaenovia 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Cortland 

Oneonta 

Spencerport 

Rochester 

Wayland 

Palmyra 

Auburn 

Canandaigua 

Rochester 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Belmont 

Buffalo 

Fredonia 

Olean 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 


Term  expires 


Deoember  31, 1990 
December  31,  1931 
Deoember  31, 1931 

Deoember  31,  1918 
Decembtf  31, 1921 
Deoember  31,  1924 
Deoember  31,  1926 
Deoember  31, 1928 
December  31, 1930 

December  31, 1930 

December  31, 1919 
Deoember  31,  1921 
December  31, 1925 
December  31,  1927 
December  31,  1931 
December  31, 1931 

December  31, 1919 
December  31, 1920 
December  31, 1920 
Deoember  31, 1920 
December  31, 1923 
December  31,  1925 
December  31,  1927 
December  31,  1927 

December  31, 1919 
December  31, 1926 
December  31, 1926 
December  31, 1927 
December  31, 1929 
December  31,  1930 

December  31, 1918 
Deoember  31, 1919 
December  31, 1920 
Deoember  31, 1921 
Deoember  31,  1928 
Deoember  31,  1930 
Deoember  31,  1930 

Deoember  31,  1920 
December  31,  1920 
Deoember  31, 1920 
December  31, 1921 
Deoember  31,  1921 
December  31,  1922 
December  31, 1923 
Deoember  31, 1924 
December  31,  1924 
Deoember  31. 1926 
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SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES  —  Concluded 


Name 

Residence 

Term  expires 

Eighth  Judicial  District  —  Concluded: 
Hanv  L.  Taylor 

Buffalo 

December  31.  1927 

George  W.  Cole 

Sftlan^anca 

December  31. 1928 

Wesley  C.  Dudley 

Buffalo 

December  31. 1930 

Oharles  ^.  Sears 

Buffalo 

December  31.  1931 

Ninth  Judicial  District: 
InMTf  N.  Mills          

Mount  Vernon 

Nvack 

December  31. 1920 

Arthur  S.  Tonipkin* 

December  31. 1920 

'  Joseph  Morschauser 

Poughkeepsie 

New  RocheUe 

White  Plains 

KewRochelie 

Newburgh 

December  31.  1920 

Margin  J,  Keoffh 

December  31.  1922 

Willmn^  P.  Piatt 

December  31,  1928 

J.  Addison  Youiur 

December  31. 1929 

Albert  H.  F.  Seeier 

December  31, 1929 

• 
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SECTION  5 

PASOLB  OFFiaALS 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 

State  Aobicultural  and  Industeial  School,  Industry: 

Inmates  are  paroled  by  managers.  Charles  E.  Ewing  has 
charge  of  the  placing  out  and  supervision  of  all  Protestant  boys. 
Don  C.  Manning  has  charge  of  the  placing  out  and  supervision 
of  all  Catholic  boys. 

First  Parole  District:  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  Field  Officer, 
16  Hawk  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  supervision  of  the  paroled 
boys  in  the  following  counties:  Albany,  Columbia,  Dutchess, 
Essex,  Fulton,  Genesee,  Hamilton,  Kings,  Montgomery,  Nassau, 
New  York,  Orange,  Putnam,  Queens,  Rensselaer,  Richmond, 
Rockland,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Suffolk,  Sullivan, 
Ulster,  Warren,  Washington,  Westchester. 

Second  Parole  District:  Lewis  H.  Mott,  Field  Officer,  1423 
Cortland  avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  supervision  of  the  paroled 
boys  in  the  following  coimties:  Broome,  Chemung,  Chenango, 
Cortland,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Mad- 
ison, Oneida,  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Otsego,  St.  Lawrence,  Schuyler, 
Tioga,  Tompkins. 

Third  Parole  District:  Agents  Manning  and  Ewing,  as  Field 
Officers,  have  supervision  of  the  paroled  boys  in  the  following 
counties:  Cayuga,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Ontario,  Seneca,  Steu- 
ben, Wayne  and  Yates. 

Fourth  Parole  District:  Peter  B.  Cook,  Field  Officer,  121 
Franklin  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  supervision  of  the  paroled 
boys  in  the  following  counties:  All^any,  Cattaraugus^  Chau- 
tauqua, Erie,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Wyoming. 

House  of  Refuge,  a  Refoematoby  foe  Boys,  Randall's  Island, 
New  York  city : 

Inmates  are  paroled  by  managers.  Parole  officers:  Frederick 
C.  Helbing,;  William  C.  O'Keefe,  George  H.  Cochran,  Norman  E. 
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Dall,  Robert  M.  Cosgrave,  James  A.  Bums  and  Harry  Sharpe; 
address,  Box  15,  Station  L,  New  York  City. 

State  Training  Schooi.  foe  GiBua,  Hudson : 

Pupils  are  parol-ed  bj  managers.  Chief  parole  agent:  Lenna 
J.  Craddock ;  parole  agents,  Cicelee  H.  Hannon,  Clara  H.  Stone, 
and  Jessie  A,  Blauvelt,  Hudson.  Marshal,  Sarah  E.  Henrj', 
Hudson. 

institutio:ns  foe  adults 

AuBUEN  Peison  and  Women's  Prison,  Auburn: 

Inmates  are  paroled  by  State  Board  of  Parole.*  Parole  officer: 
Thomas  S.  Fowler;  territory,  the  State. 

Clikton  Prison,  Dannemora: 

Inmates  are  paroled  by  State  Board  of  Parole.*  Parole  officer: 
EdgaT  C.  Farrington,  Dannemora ;  territory,  the  State. 

Sing  Sing  Prison,   Ossinisg: 

Inmates  are  paroled  by  State  Board  of  Parole.*  Parole  officer: 
Martin  Gallagher;  territory,  the  state. 

State  Reformatory  for  Men,  Elmira,  and  Eastern  State 
Reformatory  for  Men,  Napanoch : 

Inmates  are  paroled  by  board  of  managers  of  reformatories. 
Parole  officers:  Chief  parole  officer,  H.  B.  Rodgers,  135  East 
Fifteenth  street;  New  York  city;  assistant  parole  officers,  A.  G. 
Benedict,  Aaron  L.  Budd,  New  York  city;  H.  A.  Conant;  John 
N.  Doyle,  135  East  15th  street,  New  York  city;  MArtin  McDon- 
ough,  165  Swan  street,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion: 

Inmates  are  paroled  by  board  of  maaagerB.  Parole  officer: 
Katherine  C.  Grinnell,  Albion;  territory,  fourth,  fiftii,  srsth,  eer- 
enth  and  eighth  judicial  districta 

Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills: 

Inmates  are  paroled  by  board  of  managers.  Parole  officers: 
S.  A.  Ellison,  Bedford  Hills;  Bella  L.  Murphy,  Bedford  Hills; 

♦  See  Section  6,  State  Department — 
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lula  E.  Bowker,  Bedford  Hills;  territory,  first,  second,  third  and 
ninth  judicial  districts. 

Parole  Commission  oj*  the  City  of  Xew  York,  Municipal 
building: 

Paroles  inmates  of  New  York  City  Reformatory  of  Misde- 
meanants, Penitentiary  and  Workhouses:  Bertram  deN.  Cruger, 
chairman;  Alexander  McKinny;  Frank  A.  Lord;  Thomas  R, 
Minnick,  secretary;  chief  parole  officer:    James  J.  Flynn. 
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SECTION  6 

CERTAIN  STATE  DEPARTMENTS 

State  Board  of  Chabities:  Secretary,  Charles  H.  Johnson, 
The  Capitol,  Albany. 

Inspects  all  State,  county  and  municipal  institutions  of  a  chari- 
table or  eleemosynary  character;  the  State  training  schools  and 
reformatories  for  children;  and  reformatories  for  women. 

State  Civil  Service  Commission  :  Secretary,  John  C.  Birds- 
eye,  The  Capitol,  Albany ;  Chief  Examiner,  Harold  !N".  Saxton- 

Conducts  civil  service  examinations  for  positions  in  the  classi- 
fied civil  service  of  the  State  and  counties ;  supervises  and  approves 
the  actions  of  municipal  civil  service  commissions. 

State  Department  of  Education:  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, John  H.  Finley,  Education  Building,  Albany;  Chief  of 
Division  of  Compulsory  Education,  James  D.  Sullivan. 

State  Department  of  Health  :  Commissioner,  Dr.  Hermann 
M.  Biggs,  The  Capitol,  Albany. 

State  Hospital  Commission:  Secretary,  E,  S.  Elwood,  The 
Capitol,  Albany. 

Supervises  institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Superintendent  of  State  Prisons:  William  A.  Orr,  The 
Capitol,  Albany. 

Has  general  supervision  of  the  management  and  discipline  of 
State  prisons  and  the  State  Farm  for  Women ;  maintains  a  bureau 
of  Bertillon  and  finger-print  records  of  prisoners  in  State  prisons. 

State  Board  of  Parole:  Members,  The  Superintendent  of 
Prisons,  The  Capitol,  Albany ;  George  W.  Benham,  Auburn,  and 
Elmer  E.  Larkin,  M.  D.,  Plattsburg. 

Acts  on  applications  of  prisoners  in  State  prisons  for  release 
on  parole;  examines  and  reports  to  the  Governor,  with  recom- 
mendations, concerning  applications  for  pardon  referred  to  it  by 
the  Governor.  . 
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State  Commission  of  Prisons:  Secretary,  John  F.  Tremain, 
The  Capitol,  Albany. 

Inspects  and  exercises  general  supervision  over  prisons,  reform- 
atories, penitentiaries,  jails,  workhouses,  city  prisons,  and  the 
State  Farm  for  Women,  to  which  sane  adults,  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  offenses,  are  committed ;  also  inspects  police  stations 
and  lockups. 

State  Probation  Commission:  Secretary,  Charles  L.  Chute, 
58  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany. 
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SSGTION  7 

UTBBATURB  PUBLISHED  BY  THX  STATS  PBMkAXMUf  COMmBSIOM 

(Ajra2iged  in  ehrouological  oider.) 

BtportB 

Eeport  of  the  Special  Probation  Commission,  1906—1906. 
First  amiual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commisuon  £or  the 
six  months  ending  December  31,  1907  (217  pages^  1908). 
Second  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  for 

1908  (150  pages,  1909). 

Third  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  for 

1909  (216  pages,  1910). 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  for 

1910  (270  pages,  1911). 

Fifth  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  for 

1911  (426  pages,  1912). 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  for 

1912  (384  pages,  1913). 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Conmiission  for 

1913  (425  pages,  1914). 

Eighth  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  for 

1914  (505  pages,  1915).  Out  of  print. 
Ninth  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  for 

1915  (587  pages,  1916). 

Tenth  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Conmiission  for 

1916  (452  pages,  1917). 

Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  for 

1917. 

liQnates 

Minutes  of  meetings.  State  Probation  Commission,  1913-1914 
(103  pages,  bound). 
Minutes  of  meetings,  1914-1915  (127  pages,  bound). 
Minutes  of  meetings,  1916-1917  (206  pages,  bound). 

Manuals 

!Manual  for  Probation  Officers  in  Xew  York  State  (258  pages, 
1913).  Out  of  print. 

Manual  for  Probation  Officers  in  Xew  York  State  —  Revised 
edition,  1918. 


J 
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PampMeta,  Leaflets  and  Addresses 

A  Study  of  Probation  in  Yonkers  (43  pages,  1907.  Reprinted 
in  First  Report).  .Out  of  print, 

BecCHKimeiidations  for  a  Chief  Probation  Officer  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Rochester  (10  pages,  1908.  Reprinted  in  Second 
Report).  Out  of  print. 

Catechism  of  Probation,  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna  (8 
pages.    Adopted  as  a  publication  by  the  Commission  in  1908). 

Out  of  print. 

Forms  for  Juvenile  and  Adult  Probation  with  Suggestions  as 
to  their  Use  (27  pages,  1908).  Superseded. 

Illustrative  Cases  of  Probation.  Taken  from  the  Aniuial 
Report  of  the  State  Probation  Cammission  for  1908  (4  pages, 
1909).  Out  of  print. 

How  a  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Save  Children  (4  pages, 
1909). 

A  Half  Dozen  Reasa[QS  Why  Tour  Community  Needs  Proba- 
tion Officers  and  a  Juvenile  Court  (2  pages,  1909). 

Advantages  of  Probation  (16  pages,  1909;  latest  revised 
edition,  1916). 

County  Probation  Officers  (12  pages,  1909;  latest  revised 
edition,  1«18). 

Probation  or  Jail  (4  pages,  1909;  latest  revised  edition,  1916). 

What  Probation  Does;  the  Story  of  tTohn  (4  pages,  1^09). 

The  Prosecution  of  Parents  for  the  Delinquencies  of  Their 
Children.  Address  by  Frank  E.  Wade  at  the  Thirty-sixth 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at  Buffalo,  1909 
(12  pages,  1909). 

Probation.  Address  by  Edwin  Mulready  at  the  Third  State 
Conference  of  Probation  Officers  at  Albany,  1909  (8  pages, 
1910).  Out  of  print 

The  Possible  Co-ordination  of  the  Correctional  Institutions 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Address  by  Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis  at  the 
Tenth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
at  Albany,  1909  (17  pages,  1909).  Out  of  print. 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  of  City  Magistrates  at 
Albany,  1909  (75  pages,  1910;  reprinted  in  Third  Annual 
Report). 
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Eecommendations  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  New  York  County 
(10  pages,  1910;  reprinted  in  Fourth  Annual  Report). 

Out  of  print 

Kecommendations  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  concern- 
ing a  Juvenile  Detention  Home  and  a  Woman  Probation  Officer 
in  Syracuse  (11  pages,  1911;  reprinted  in  Fifth  Annual  Eeport). 

Out  of  print. 

Civil  Service  Examinations  for  Probation  Officers.  Address 
by  Arthur  W.  Towne  at  the  Third  Conference  of  the  National 
Probation  Association  at  Boston,  1911  (16  pages,  1911). 

Out  of  print. 

The  Treatment  of  Delinquents  Before  an^  After  the  Institu- 
tion. Address  by  Arthur  W.  Towne  at  the  Twelfth  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at  Watertown, 
1911  (6  pages,  1911).  Ovi  of  print 

The  Treatment  of  Young  Misdemeanants.  Address  by  Frank 
E.  Wade  at  the  Third  Conference  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Magistrates  at  Albany,  1911  (8  pages,  1911;  reprinted 
in  the  1912  report  of  the  Prison  Commission  and  of  the  Prison 
Association).  Out  of  print. 

Probation  Rules  of  the  City  Court  of  Buffalo  (29  pages,  1911; 
reprinted  in  Fifth  Annual  Eeport). 

Probation  Rules  of  the  Children's  Court  of  Buffalo  (17  pages, 
1912;  reprinted  in  Fifth  Annual  Report). 

Probation  in  Cases  of  Children.  Address  by  Justice  Morgan 
M.  L.  Ryan  at  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Magistrates  at  Syracuse,  1912  (7  pages,  1912; 
reprinted  in  Sixth  Annual  Report). 

Probation  Results  in  Syracuse.  Extracts  from  a  report  by  the 
Secretary  (7  pages,  1912). 

The  Physical  Basis  for  Irritability  in  Boys — The  Beginning 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  By  Dr.  John  Adams  Colli ver  (12 
pages,  1913). 

Monthly  Statistical  Reports,  Instructions  to  Probation  Officers. 
Reprint  from  the  Manual  (6  pages,  1913). 

Adult  Probation  and  Parole  in  New  York  State.  Address  by 
Frank  E.  Wade  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection at  Seattle,  1913  (10  pages,  1914;  reprinted,  1916). 
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Juvenile  Probation.  Address  by  Arthur  W.  Towne  at  the  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Humane  Association,  Rochester,  1913 
(7  pages,  1914). 

Children's  Court  Problems.  Address  by  Justice  Benjamin  J. 
Shove  at  the  Sixth  Conference  of  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Magistrates  at  Albany,  1915  (8  pages,  1915). 

0^lt  of  print 

Effective  Probation;  Its  Place  in  the  Treatment  of  Crime. 
Address  by  Gov,  Charles  S.  Whitman  at  the  Eighth  State  Con- 
ference of  Probation  Officers  at  Albany,  ]915  (9  pages,  1915). 

Out  of  print. 

Brief  submitted  by  the  New  York  State  Probation  Commission 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  Suspen- 
sion of  Sentence  and  the  Use  of  Probation  in  the  United  States 
District  Courts  (10  pages,  1915). 

General  Probation  Law  (4  pages;  reprinted,  1917). 

The  Meaning  of  Probation.  Address  by  Judge  Arthur  S. 
Tompkins  at  the  State  Conference  of  Probation  Officers,  Pough- 
keepsie,  November,  1916  (8  pages,  1917). 

Developm^its  of  Ten  Years  in  New  York's  Probation  Service. 
Address  of  President  Homer  Folks  upon  retiring  from  the  State 
Probation  Commission,  July,  1917  (15  pages,  1917). 

The  Inter-Relation  of  Alcoholism,  Defectiveness  and  Delin- 
quency. Address  by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Christian  at  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Probation  Officers,  Binghamton,  1917  (9  pages,  1918). 
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